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H. Khanikoff, 

ery, necessarily requiring a double effort of human intellect, is 
an evident waste of that creative force which causes the advance 
of humanity in the glorious path of civilization. Modern orien- 
talists are beginning to feel deeply the justice and the importance ** 
of the counsel given them by the author of the M&anique Ce- 
leste, who, in his Compendium of the History of Astronomy, 
■while persuading them to extract from the numerous oriental 
manuscripts preserved in our libraries whatever they contain 
that is of value to this science, remarks that “ the grand varia- 
tions in the theory of the system of the world are not less inter- 
esting than the revolutions of empires and the labors of MM. 
Chdzy, Stanislas Julien, Am. Sddillot, Woepcke, Bochart, Spren- 
gel, Moreley, Dorn, Clement-Mullet, and others, have enriched 
with a mass of new and instructive facts our knowledge re- 
specting the state of the sciences in the Orient. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, it must be granted that M. Clement-Mullet 
was perfectly justified in saying, as he has done in an article on 
the Arachnids, published in the Journal Asiatique,* that re- 
searches into the physical sciences of the Orientals have been 
entirely, or almost entirely, neglected ; and it is only necessary 
to read the eloquent pages in which the author of the Cosmos 
estimates the influence of the Arab element upon European civ- 
ilization, to be convinced of the scantiness of our information 
as to the condition of physical science among the Arabs ; for 
that illustrious representative of modern civilization, after hav- 
ing shown that the Arabs had' raised themselves to the third step 
in the progressive knowledge of physical facts, a step entirely 
unknown to the ancients, that, namely, of experimentation, con- 
cludes that,f “ as instances of the progress which physicsd sci- 
ence owes to the Arabs, one can only mention the labors of 
Alhazen respecting the refraction of light, derived perhaps in 
part from the Optics of Ptolemy, and the discovery and first 
application of the pendulum as a measure of time, by the great 
astronomer Ebn-Yunis.” 

All this leads me to suppose that men of science will be inter- 
ested to ha've their attention called to a work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, written in Arabic, which treats exclusively of the balance, 
and of the results arrived at by the help of that instrument, 
which has given to modern science so many beautiful discoveries. 

I hesitated for some time whether to offer a pure and simple 
translation of this work, or a detailed analysis of its contents, 
presenting in full only those passages which contain remarkable 
matter, worthy of being cited. Finally, taking into considera- 
tion the numerous repetitions, the superfluity of detail, and even 


* Number for Aug. — Sept., 1864, S”*' S^rie, iv. 214, etc. 

f Kosmos, u. 268 (original edition). 
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the obscurity of exposition, of matters which, thanks to the pro- 
gress of science, have become for us elementary, and which, if 
presented in the little attractive form of the original text, would 
tend rather to conceal than to develop the interesting facts which 
it contains, I have decided to translate, in full, only the preface 
and introduction of the work, its exposition of the principles 
of centres of gravity, and its researches into the specific gravi- 
ties of metals, precious stones, and liquids, and to limit myself, 
beyond this, to citing the words of the author as pikes justifica- 
tives, to show whether I have fully apprehended the sense of his 
reasonings. 

I have had at my disposal only a single manuscript copy of 
this work, which moreover lacks a few leaves in the middle and 
at the end, so that it has been impossible to determine its age ; 
to judge from the chirography, however, it is quite ancient, and 
the absence of diacritical points sufficiently indicates that it is a 
work of the scribes of Ispahan, who have the bad habit of omit- 
ting these points, so essential to the correct reading of oriental 
texts. The original of each extract, whether longer or shorter, 
will be found accompanying its translation. It only remains for 
me to say that I have been scrupulous to render as faithfully 
as possible the text of my author, wherever I have cited from 
him ; in the cases where I have had to fill out the ellipses so 
common in Arabic, I have marked the words added by placing 
them in brackets. 

The work commences thus : 

li! isli *11 

Ll-kA JtXjJJ sOUx: J,! 

qIs JvAxil x^v.«wil iJhwj *111 

^ iOsUd! iAwuaaJi JuUaill 

jA*ll 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Praise be to God, beside whom there is no deity, the Wise, the True, 
the Just! and may the blessing of God rest upon all His prophets and 
ambassadors, whom He has sent to His servants in order to justice, 
singling out our Prophet Muhammad, the Elect, to be the bearer of the 
law mild in righteousness ! 

Now, then, to our subject. Justice is the stay of all virtues, and the 
support of all excellencies. For perfect virtue, which is wisdom in its 
two parts, knowledge and action, and in its two aspects, religion and the 
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ARTICLE T. 


ANALYSIS AND EXTRACTS 


OF 

ljLlS 

BOOK OF THE BALANCE OF WISDOM, 


AN ARABIC WORK ON THE WATER-BALANCE, 

WRITTEN BY 'AL-KHAZINI IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

By the Chevalier IT. KHAlflKOFF, 

EDS8IAM CONSUL-GENERAL AT TABRIZ, YERSIA 


Presented to the Society October 29, 1857. 


[Our correspondent having commnnicated hi.s paper to us in the 
French language, accompanied with the extracts in the original Arabic, 
we have taken the liberty to put it into English, and have in fact re- 
translated the extracts rather than give them through the medium of the 
French veraion. M. KhanikolTs own notes are printed on the pages to 
which they refer. To these we have added others, -relating to the original 
text and its contents, which are distinguished by letters and numerals, 
and will be found at the end of the article.^CoM.\i. of Publ.] 


The scantiness of the data which we possess for appreciating 
the results arrived at by the ancient civilizations which preceded 
that of Greece and Rome, renders it impossible fo? us to form 
any probable conjecture respecting the development which our 
present knowledge might have attained, if the tradition of the 
discoveries made by the past in the domain of science had been 
transmitted without interruption, from generation to generation, 
down to the present time. But the history of the sciences pre- 
sents to us, in mv opinion, an incontestable fact of deep signifi- 
cance : the rediscovery, namely, in modern times, of truth.? 
laboriously established of old ; and this fact is of itself enough- 
to indicate the necessity of searching carefully in the scientific 
heritage of the {last after aU that it may be able to furnish us 
for the increase of our actual knowledge ; for a double discov- 

VOL. VI. 1 
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iV. Khanikoff, 


jLs^u 8.A.AMU3 (Xs!* JS' a^ls Juj \j U^Ui' ^^yixLcj l,t.. g; , A .' ) 

\ m*aj ^3^ i3 \. ^ ‘iw 1^^ 

j»U;Jtj JUXJ! |»U«it Ls,x*<w» j*i*j5 ^Lo Ji\*ii j,jwL ^oLc (jaJj- 

KjJc j»l.L*Jl ^ iXn^t LJ^jiMwSj 

ftjj*]! A.»jjJ! JiA»]! (j<2Xs»l L*J^ fjopi\^ ojj4..»w.!i (.iiwals JOuJlj 

t)>iL*c jCyUxJi 

^LjLJ? ^_^Lo jLo ,_cX> KJU:?. 

kJj\m lOuiJ j,t Uij(c lOc |^!c ^y^s 

,r'-’^' o' C5^ iu fet^5 05 "^^ 

^5^ U~A^ o'^ O^ (jtij i^SLJiAJj JjU: 

J'*?" ^ * A * A *agj Aj j.LiJ:jj j.liu 

ijs o*^' 0*^-?3 (j iCail^S qLxu'^I iLacl iXlau 

X^LLoj JiX*i! JUjawL aoL*j*J! sd^Lw. i^L?! ^ 

course of the world, consists of perfect knowledge and assured action ■ 
and justice brings the two [requisites] together. It is the confluence of 
the two perfections of that virtue, the means of reaching the limits of all 
greatness, and the cause of securing the prize* in all excellence. In order 
to place justice on the pinnacle of perfection, the Supreme Creator made 
Himself known to the Choicest of His servants under the name of the 
Just j and it was by the light of justice that the world became complete 
and perfected, and was brought to perfect order— to whjch there 
allusion in the words of the Blessed : “ by justice were the heavens and 
the earth established ;” and, having appropriated to justice this elevated 
rank and lofty place, God has lavished upon it the robes of complacency 
and love, and made it an object of love to the hearts of all His servants ■ 
so that human nature is fond of it, and the souls of men yearn after it' ' 
and may be seen to covet the experience of it, using all diligence to’ 
secure it. If any thing happens to divert men from it, or to incline 
them toifts opp^ite, still they find within themselves a recognition of it 
^d a confirmation of its real nature ; so that the tyrant commends the 
justice of others. For this reason, also, one sees the souls of men 
p^ed at any composition of parts which is not symmetrical, and so 
abhornng lameness and blindness, and auguring ill therefiom. More- 
over, in order to the preservation of the empire of justice, the Supreme 

* vJu*Jl v_x*a3 i e. reed of precedence. By this name is designated a lance 

planted in the middle of a plain, where horse-races are held, and which the leader 
m the race seises in passing. * ic«u«r 
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j»g*lLr Ajtols!^ ^LftjLwt Ji aL’! IaJj i_jJi3 0-?'-^'! 

<A>! r^. juusts^t iS^J> UXs- 

oiAs^’ _j^ jJLjJ! ,5 iji.x*5!^ jJL*j! J. JiA*Ji hoL*j*J! 

sUxil'^iSj iiVjiJ! (.5^ 

hSjL****^! 

jJLftc V Q< (j^iljJt JiAi! ^ l5^ a^LmuJI 

alji *jjO j-j*J Xs*2*Ji viAj iwUj 8?^ Qi 

iiu»fju oLnailii »Jcj ^y. jdUL*»ji^ ii>Lii! Sj^ q»|j 

0ji^( JcNjtli^ g .».< LS’i^tiAjy^Sj 3 

(.Xjij iUJLii y iCjJfcwJ «J ^fil\y Bi>Ljtwi 

« 

God has made the side-members of man’s body in pairs, and its middle 
members single ; and He calls men to pursue the paths of felicity by 
the practice of justice, and adherence to uprightness, according to the 
divine words : “ and do justly — verily, God loves them who do justly,”* 
and again : “ as for them who say ‘our Lord is God,’ and are upright”t — 
wishing to do them good, and lavishing mercy upon them. God has 
even set up justice as the criterion of judgment between His creatures, 
being content with equity ; so that no one will pass the bridge of salva- 
tion without a certificate of uprightness in action, nor repose in the 
paradise of felicity without a diploma of justice in knowledge. 

Justice in knowledge is the verification of the object of knowledge in 
accordance with its scope, in the way appropriate to it, kept clear of 
the defect of doubt and uncertainty. Justice in action is two-fold : 

1. self-government, which is the harmonizing of the natural endow- 
ments, the maintenance of equilibrium between the powers of the soul, 
and the bringing of them under beautiful control — agreeably to the 
saying : “ the most just of men is he who lets his reason arbitrate for 
his desire ;” and it is a part of the perfection of such a man that he 
dispenses justice among those inferior to himself and wards off from 
others any injury which he has experienced, so that men are secure as 
to his doing evil ; 2. control over others, which consists in the main- 
tenance of moderation within one’s sel^ together with a power of con- 
strain^ in respect to the performance of obligations to men, and the ^ 
requiring of that performance on their part. 


* Knr. xlii 9. 


f Kur. xlvi 12. 
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iV. Khamlcoff^ 


Xjtjj XjUjiSj j.L»aaj5 

^gA*j JtXxi! ^ !0!tAA« l 5^ gJUart 

jJLc, vjUi5>^!j "!( XjLgi tib p^, (^^5 

i^l(j ,^£j5*Jt<K4iS" (*4*>*aj! i^Lb pp? 

£ M 

pLbi MCanj p. ; *i e JhBSa-j l-§J 

iiS^ pPj Qj^jCaj "iJj J<AxI! j» ;. >l r JiAc pbC»- p.^ vi;A*j qL 

J>l3LJt s^'Ij ^ vwAM^u 

£,-5/^^ «b> cr* 

xJLc ,_^'!5 XiA« JutoUil *J pjbss^tj 

XA^i Q_y.**3jU4ii jJ5 j^L*i*J5^ Q»tX*.^t ibj'iii ^^Ia]!j 

sU^l ^_5 ^^ji vK i3 vly r ^js 

vilyjCsJ! iXic sLiSui! »!i.x^!j 

^ Ul ..^t ^ l oLg *|MA|.U^ 

viAJliSl p^Xb/« J^ jk^S i5 (_5^''^' 3^ 

Justice is the support of both religion and the course of the world, 
and the stay of future as well as present felicity ; so that whoever takes 
hold of it, or of one of its branches, takes hold of a strong handle to 
which there is no breaking. Furthermore, because the mercy of the 
Supreme God intended to secure the rewards of virtue to His servants, 
and to establish them in the open way of His rectitude, He willed that 
justice should abide among them to the last day, uninterrupted, and 
unimpaired by the lapse of times and ages. Knowing that men would 
injure one another hy compliance with the requirements of their natural 
impulses, He gave them self-command, as an inherent prerogative of 
their being — ^which they are naturally capable of and fitted for — and, 
in the amplitude of His mercy, and the breadth of His compassion, has 
provided for them, with constant goodness, by raising up among them 
just judges, their never-feiling securities for justice. Of these there are 
three, answering to the several divisions of justice : 1. the glorious 
Book of God, which, fi-om beginning to end, is without any admixture 
of error, is the supreme canon, to which both legal rules and doctrinal 
principles refer back, the arbiter between the Supereminent and the 
subject creature, to which the tradition of the Blessed Prophet is the 
sequel ; 2. the guided leaders and established doctors, set up in order 
to the dissipation of uncertainties and the removal of doubts, who 
are the vicars of the Prophet, and his substitutes, in every age and 
time, who protect the way of religion, and guide men into the pjiths of 
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Book of the Balance ofwisdom. 

3: _ • 

',_a*MJoC«j \_A*Wj ^ vX JoiasJI SjLiaaj 1.5^! uSm^os J. JiAjtli 

^♦?tjle thsL-jait ^XaLaXmL |«jbt!S 

(;i5CJuw ^ Lg-t..tijg xU:>(_5>X'l 

^3’ vjLxJj! iijj\ aIj! o^' 

tUwJL ja. J’iji9 £L#wJ! jSj j 5 iCiJlj *jjAa 

^sy* ^ -* ^ “* ^ '4 cy-^^ Ij"***!} "i 

^^^Li*j aU! ct * xs-fciisif ^ |» H ij ^^Iju 

0*^1 iu aJiAj; JuJ s^l»£ (_5^ 

* * • ^ 
u HmJu^ Lo 

A^ l ailwt juu3 Oyju^ i C oaLaXA«<t x«^ L.i-*J ^ 

felicity, when attacked by doubts and uncertainties; of whom is the just 
ruler alluded to in the words of the Blessed : “ the Sul^n is the shadow 
of the Supreme God, upon His earth, the reftige of every one injured, 
and the judge ;” 3. the balance, which is the tongue of justice, the 
article of mediation between the commonalty and the great ; the crite- 
terion of jiist judgment, which with its final decision satisfies all the 
good and wicked, just-doefs and doers of iniquity ; the standard, by its 
rectitude, for the settlement of men’s altercations ; the security of order 
and justice among men, in respect to things which are left to them and 
committed to their disposal ; made by God the associate of His Kuran, 
which He joins on to the pearl-striM^ of His beneficence, so that 
the Supreme says ; “ God who hath sent down the True Book and the 
balance,”* and connects the benefit of the institution of the balance 
with that of the raising of the heavens, in the divine words : “ and as 
• for the heavens. He hath raised them ; and He hath instituted the 
balance ; transgress not respecting the balance, do justice in weighing, 
and diminish not with the balance.”f The Supreme God also says ; 
“ weigh with an even balance.”;^ Indeed, the balance is one of the Su- 
preme God’s lights, which He has bountifully bestowed upon His serv- 
ants, out of the perfection of His justice, in order that they may thereby 
distinguish between the true and the false, the right and the wrong. 
For the essence of light is its being manifest of itself, and so seen, and 
that it makes other things manifest, and is thus seen by ; while the 
balance is an instrument which, of itself declares its own evenness or 
deflection, and is the means of recognizing the rectitude or deviation 
therefi'om of other things. It is on account of the great power of the 
balance, and its binding authority, that God has magnified and exalted 


* Kur. xlii. 16. 


t Knr. Iv. 6, 7, 8. 


^ Knr. xvii S7. 
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JvXjiI? (_j<w iOj*iUil !ii-^«jJj yJL*]! |.|y9 4u ^_5^S i3i\ju5 
JU» ft^. j*i^i iJ 'sOL^ isl]< 

Sjt^ U*;^ lAis I^ w gl lj Q?^l CJ** O**^ j*l^*j iL*j' 

JjOS 

._sU-i^t >-^ li'S ^ »J«sLi^3 is.*jC=^i p!i^ J^iiAjiJ i5 

x X n < A ^' ^tXit 

Xi> ^u*a!5 .^^lAsk Cr* 

S * w 

JlSi* wAJ? auUofct qSv 5I JLai« OjLaj ’ m 

vJULf^OCj jwbdt U!c KaJuiait xsiLo t3t 

it to such a degree as to rant it with His Book and the sword, in the 
divine words : “ and we have sent down, with them, the Book ; and 
the balance, in order that men may do jnstifte ; and we have sent down 
the cutting blade, which has exceeding force.”* So, then, the balance 
fe one of the three supj^rts of that justice by which the world stands ; 
and justice is called “God’s balance among His servants,” both on 
account of this relationship df the balance thereto, and because it 
typifies the justice of the last day, clear of all injustice in ite sentence, 
which is signified by the words of the Supreme God : “ shall not, then, 
a soul be wronged at all ?”f and “ he to whom the balance with just 
measure shall be given, will have much good done to him ; and nonc^ 
are mindful thereof^ save those who have hearts.’’^ 

Sect, 1. Enumeration of the Advantages and Uses of the Balance of 

Wisdom. 

Says 'al-Khkzinl, after speaking of the balance in general, — ^The bal- 
ance of wisdom is something work^ out by human intellect, and perfected 
by experiment and trial, of great importance on account of its advantages, 
and because it supplies the place of ingenious mechanicians. Amonai 
these [advantages] are: 1. exactness in weighing; this balance shows 
variation to the extent of a mithkkl, or of a grain, although the entire 
wei^t is a thousand mithkkls, provided the maker has a delicate hmid, 
attends to the minute details of the mechanism, and understands it; 


* Kur. Ivii. 25. 

t Kur. ii. 2*? 2, altered. 


f Kur. xxi. 48, with blii for his. 
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XiJLiitj jif. ^yt LjJL/O ^yt jiai! j*ik**a 

o' cr (_s^ c^yiJ! 

0^_5 ( ^ a*i. r^ u (;^,V.a,mU 

^_£JXw! ! ji y>'ii( t\s>-5 *J b e?*' 

a5j->^' />?“ Upjj, cr 

v._*5>lXJ1 fft ns' . i '^f Lp"^ j^.L*** v_S^sL^-J 

jtMiS \ iUojAs X-wwj (5,1 ^bLatti oUlTS Oi'ju! j! iuOLkiJ!^ 

1*^ _}.:^ 

^Ii3 aCLiAwl^ j,-^ 

jL^? jA" >3 Vjr*^^ cj^Lattij Jri^-**^ o^a ^a'**^ ^ 

2. that it distinguishes pure metal from its counterfeit, each being recog- 
nized by itself) without any refining; 3. that it leads to a knowledge of 
the constituents of a metallic body composed of any two metals, without 
separation of one from another, either by melting, or refining, or change 
of form, and that in the shortest time and with the least trouble ; 4. that 
it shows the superiority in weight of one of two metals over the other 
in water, when their weight in air is the same ; and reversely, in air, when 
their weight in water is the same ; and the relations of one metal to an- 
other in volume, dependent on the weight of the two [compared] in the 
two media; 6. that it makes the substance of the thing weighed to 
be known by its weight — differing in this from other balances, for they 
do not distinguish gold from stone, as being the two things w^hed ; 
6. that, when one varies the distances of the bowls from the means of 
suspension in a determined ratio, as, for example, in the ratio of impost 
to the value of the article charged therewith, or the ratio of seven to ten, 
which subsists between dirhams and dinars,* surprising things are ascer- 
tained relative to values, without resort to counterpoises — [for instance,] 
essential substance is indicated, and the [mere] similitude of a thing is 
decisively distinguished ; and theorems relative to exchange and legal 
tenders and the mint, touching the variation of standard value, and 
certain theorems of curious interest, are made clear ; 7. the gain above 
all others — that it enables one to know what is a genuine precious stone. 


* Impost, ^ in this passage, denotes the valuation in units of money of a 

unity of provisions of a given sort ; and this unity is the thing charged with the 
impost, , Hence the relation of one to the other must be numerical, like 

that between dirhams and dinars, which are proportioned to one another as *7 to 10. 
This explanation is derived from the second chapter of the eighth lecture of our 
author’s work, which is not of suflScient importance to be translated. 

2 


vot. VI. 
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N^. Khanilcoff, 


Xkfts- Ksj*/s [Jo^\ jS' /uuLmJSj vyji"*»««5 

llWi 

ijbJjt tiAtf **9 Ja^S 1^5 U*ci> (_5jL«I! stXgs X-wy^'feli Lplj^^ 

jjjliS! J«*aaJi 

t;;^Lfi! ^_5lc !iA^^ 

CT* Cr* Ii.aa^'mvO^ 

iCsL:iWi JLiC^i! ^yi^t Asyw jS'^ (^*^5 (.L^js! Jcs-i jSi 

oijs^ Xs^ ^ylliu! 'iljul OjUXj jJiiUili 

05j-^' OjUaj Xalxi^J! iJLaj'^5 

L» g. Ac fLciAsJt a.^1L 

xLJil j*X^ W.Lj^ LS^ 

cr* tjtXix*«i U \lX 5> p, Lo!^ 

sjuipj dJ( w ilii U y! tUiC^ 


such as a hyacinth, or ruby, or emerald, or fine pearl ; for it truly discrim- 
inates between these and their imitations, or similitudes in color made 
to deceive. ’ 

These views have led us to the consideration of the balance of wisdom, 
and to the composition of this book, with the help of God and His 
&ir aid. 

• Sec. 2. Theory of the Balance of Wisdom. 

This just balance is founded upon geometrical demonstrations, and 
deduced from physical causes, in two points of view ; 1. as it implies 
centres of gravity, which constitute the most elevated and noble depart- 
ment of the exact sciences, namely, the knowledge that the weights of 
heavy bodies vary according to difference of distance from a point in 
common— the foundation of the steelyard ; 2. as it implies a knowledge 
that the weights of heavy bodies vary according to difference in raritv 
or denaty of the liquids in which the body weighed is immersed— the 
foundation of the balance of wisdom. 

To th^e two principles the ancients directed attention in a vague wav 
after thar manner which was to bring out things abstruse, and to declare 
dark thin^, in relation to the ^eat philosophies and the precious scien- 
ces. We have, therefore seen fit to bring together, on this subject, what- 
ever us^l suggestions their works, and the works of later philosophers 
Lave afforded us in connection with those discoveries which our own 
meditation, with the help of God and His aid, has yielded 
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Sec, 3. fundamental Principles of the Art of Constructing this 

Balance. 


Every art, we say, has its fundamental principles, upon which it is 
based, and its preliminaries to rest upon, which one who would discuss 
it must not be ignorant of. These fundamental principles and prelimi- 
naries class themselves under three heads: 1. those which rise up [in the 
mind] from early childhood and youth, after one sensation or several 
sensations, spontaneously ; which are called first principles, and common 
familiar perceptions ; 2. demonstrated principles, belonging to other 
departments of knowledge; 3. those which are obtained by experiment 
and elaborate contrivance. Now as this art which we propose to investi- 
gate^ involves both geometrical and physical art, uniting as it does the 
consideration of quantity and quality ; and as to each of these two arts 
pertain the fundamental principles mentioned, it has itself, necessarily, 
such fundamental principles ; so that one cannot possess a thorough 
knowledge of it, without being well grounded in them. But inasmuch 
as some of the familiar perceptions relative to this art are so perfectly 
evident that it is useless to draw upon them in books, we leave them 
unnoticed^; pursuing a diflferent course in respect to certain first princi- 
ples not perfectly evident, which we shall .speak of as there is occasion. 
As tor those derivative fundamental principles, obtained by experiment 
and ocular proo^ and likewise, as to demonstrated principles belonging 
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to other sciences, we shall call them up so far as may be necessary in* 
the way of allusion and passing notice. 


Sect. 4. Institution of the Water-balance ; Names of those who have 
discussed it, in the order of their succession; and Specific Forms of 
Balances used in Water, with their Shapes and Names. 


It is said that the [Greek] philosophers were first led to think of setting 
np this balance, and moved thereto, by the book of Menelans addressed 
to Domitian, in which he says : “ O King, there was brought one day to 
Hiero King of Sicily a crown of great price, presented to him on the 
part of several provinces, which was strongly made and of solid work- 
manship. Now it occurred to Hiero that this crown was not of pure 
gold, but alloyed with some silver; so he inquired into the matter of 
the crown, and clearly made out that it was composed of gold and silver 
together. He therefore wished to ascertain the proportion of each metal 
contained in it ; while at the same time he was averse to breaking the 
crown, on account of its solid workmanship. So he questioned the geom- 
etricians and mechanicians on the subject. But no one sufliciently skill- 
ful was found among them, except Archimedes the geometrician one of 
the courtiere of Hiero. Accordingly, he devised a piece of melanism 
which, by delicate contrivance, enabled him to inform king Hiero how 
much gold and how much silver was in the crown, while yet it retained 
Its form. That was before the time of Alexander. Afterwards, Menelans 
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[himself] thought about the water-balance, and brought out certain uni- 

rersal arithmetical methods to be applied to it ; and there exists a treatise 
by him on the subject. It was then four hundred years after Alexander. 
Sub^quently, in Ae days of Mamun, the water-balance was taken into 
consideration by the modem philosophers Sand Bin 'Ali, Yuhann& Bin 
Yhsif and 'Ahmad Bin 'al-Fadhl the surveyor; and in the days of the 
Shmanide dynasty, by Muhammad Bin Zakariy^i of Rai, who composed 
a treatise on the subject, which he speaks of in his Book of the Eleven, 
and named this balance “ the physical balance ;” and in the days of the 
Dailamite dynasty, by 'Ibn 'al-’Amid and the philosopher 'Ibn-Sink, both 
of whom distinguished [the components of] a compound body scientifically 
and exactly, but composed no work on the subject ; and in the days of 
the house of N&sir 'ad-Din, by 'Abu-r-RaiMn, who took observations on 
the relations of [different] metallic bodies and precious stones, one to 
another, as indicated by this balance, and carried his deductions so far as 
to distinguish one from another [in a compound], exactly and scientific- 
ally, without melting or refining, by arithmetical methods. 

Some one of the philosophers who have been mentioned added to the 
balance a third bowl, connected with one of the two bowls, in order to 
ascertain the measure, in weight, of the rising of one of the two bowls in 
the water; and by that addition somewhat lacilitated operations. Still 
later, under the victorious dynasty now reigning — may the Supreme 
God establish it ! — the water-balance was taken up by the eminent teacher 
'Abft-Hafs ’Umar 'al-Khaiykmi, who verified what was said of it, and 
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demonstrated the accuracy of observation upon it, and the perfection of 
operation with it — supposing a particular sort of water to be used — 
without having a marked balance. The eminent teacher 'Abh-Hatim 
'al-Muzaffar Bin 'Isma’il of 'Isfazar, a cotemporary of the last named, also 
handled the subject, for some length of time, in the best manner possible, 
giving attention to the mechanism, and applying his mind to the scope 
of the instrument, with an endeavor to facilitate the use of it to those 
who might wish to employ it. He added to it two movable bowls, for 
distinguishing between two substances in composition ; and intimated 
the possibility of the specific gravities of metals being [marked] upon its 
beam, for reading and observation, relatively to any particular sort of 
water. But he failed to note the distances of specific gravities from the 
axis, by parts divided off and numbers ; nor did he show any of the 
operations performed with them, except as the shape of the balance 
implied them. It was he, too, who named it “ the balance of wisdom.” 
He passed away, to meet the mercy of the Supreme God, before perfecting 
it and reducing all his views on the subject to writing. 

Sect. 5. Forms arid Shapes of the Water-balance. 

Says 'al-Khazini, coming after all the above named, — Balances used 
in water are of three varieties of shape : 1 . one with two bowls arranged 
in the ordinary way, called “ the general simple balance” ; to the beam 
of which are frequently added round-point numbers ; 2. one with three 
bowls for the extreme ends, one of which is suspended below another, and 
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is the water-bowl; which is called “the satisfactory balance,” or “the 
balance without movable bowl;” 3. one with five bowls, called “the com- 
prehensive balance,” the same as the balance of wisdom ; three of the 
bowls of which are a water-bowl and two movable bowls. The knowl- 
edge of the relations of one metal to another depends upon that perfect- 
ing ot the balanw, by .delicate contrivance, which has been accomplished 
by the united labors of all those who have made a study of it, or pre- 
pared it by fixing upon it [points indicating] the specific gravities of 
metals, relatively to a determined sort of water, similar in density to the 
water of the Jaihhn of Khuwarazm, exclusively of other waters. 

It IS alM po^ible, however, for one who is attentive and acute, by 
means of this balance, to observe the specific gravities of precious stones 
and metals [marked] upon it, with any water agreed upon, at any time, 
with the least trouble, at the shortest notice, and with the greatest facility 
of operation ; as I shall set forth in the course of this book, with the help 
of the Supreme God, and the felicity of the imperial power of the most 
ma^ificent Sultan, the exalted Shah of Shahs, the king of subject 
nations, the chief of the Sultans of the world, the Sult&n of God’s earth, 
me protector of the religion of God, the guardian of the servants of 
trod, the fang of the provinces of God, designated as God’s Khalif, the 
glory of the course of the world and of religion, the shelter of Islamism 
and of Muslims, the arm of victorious power, the crown of the illustrious 
xxAm’ LAu helper of the eminent religion, 'Abu-l-Hfaith Sanjar Bin 
Maliksha,h Bin 'Alparslan, Argument for the Faith, Prince of the Be- 
heyers— -may God perpetuate his reign, and double his power ! For his 
felicity IS the illuminating sun of the world, and his justice its vivifying 
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I sought assistance from his beams of light irradiating all quarters of 
the world, and was thereby guided to the extent of my power of accom- 
plishment in this wort, and composed a book on the balance of wisdom, 
for his high treasury, during the months of the year 515 of the Hijrah* 
of our Elect Prophet Muhammad — may the l^nedictions of God rest 
upon him and his family, and may he have peace ! 

This boot is finished by means of his auspiciousness, and the felicity 
of his high reign, embracing all sovereignties, by virtue of the Supreme 
God’s special gifts to him of fortitude and valor — so that he has subdued 
the climes of the East and West — and the excellencies united in him, 
purity of lineage, nobleness of nature, exalted nationality, and lofty 
OTandeur, both by inheritance and conquest. So then, may God perpetu- 
ate his reign, who is the chief of the people of the world, the possessor of 
all the distinctions of humanity ! We ask the Supreme God that he 
would lengthen his days, and increase bis eminence, his power, his rule, 
and his sway — God is equal to that, and able to bring it to pass. 

Sect. 6 . Division of the Book. 

I have divided the book into three parts: 1 . General and funda- 
mental topics: such as heaviness and lightness; centres of gravity; 
the proportion of the submergence of ships in water; diversity of the 
causes of weight ; mechanism of the balance, and the steelyard ; mode 
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of -weighing -with it in air and in liquids ; the instrument for measuring 
liquids, in order to ascertain which is the lighter and which the h^wier 
of two, without resort to counterpoises; knowledge of the rel|kns 
between different metals and precious stones, in respect to [gWfen] 
volume ; sayings of ancient and modem philosophers with regard to 
the water-balance, and their intimations on the subject. This part in- 
cludes four lectures of the book in their order. 2. Mechanism of the 
balance of wisdom ; trial of it ; fixing upon it of [the points indicating] 
the specific gravities of metals and precious stones ; adoption of coun- 
terpoises suited to it ; application of it to the verification of metals and 
distinguishing of one from another [in a compound], without melting or 
refining, in a manner applicable to all balances ; recognition of precious 
stones, and distinction of the genuine from their imitations, or simili- 
tudes in color. There are here added chapters on exchange and the 
mint, in connection with the mode of proceeding, in general, as to 
things saleable and legal tenders. This part embraces three lectures. 
3. Novelties and elegant contrivances in the way of balances, such as : 
the balance for weighing dirhams and dtnkrs without resort to counter- 
poises ; the balance for levelling the earth to the plane of the horizon ; 
the balance known as “the even balance,” which weighs from a grain 
to a thousand dirhams, or dinkrs, by means of three pomegranate- 
counterpoises ; and the hour-balance, which makes known the passing 
hours, whether of the night or of the day, and their fractions in minutes 
and seconds, and the exact correspondence therewith of the ascendant 
star, in degrees and fractions of a degree. This part is in one lecture, 
vot. VI. 3 
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book is therefore made up of eight lectures. Each lecture in- 
several chapters, and each chapter has several sections, as will be 
e]q)lained by the following table of contents, if the Supreme GJod, who 
B the Lord of Providence, so wills. 

Table of Contents of the Book of the Balance of Wisdom, called 

THE CoM.PRKHBNSrVB BALANCE, IN ElGHT LeCTUBES. 

Lectttre First. 

■ Fundamental PritwipUi, Geometrical and Physical, on which the Com- 
prehensive Balance is based. In Seven Chapters. 

Chap. 1. Main Hieorems relative to Centres of Gravity, according to 
Thn 'al-Haitham of Basrah and 'Abfk-Sahl of Ehhist&n, in Nine Sections. 
Chap. 2. Main Theorems, according to Archimedes, in Four Sections. 
“ 3. Main Theorems, according to Euclid, in Two Sections. 

“ 4. Main Ilieoreins, according to Menelaus, in Two Sections. 

“ 5. Statement of Wvers Theorems relative to Heaviness and 

Lightness, in Three Sections. 

Chap. 6. Theorems relative to the Ship and the Proportion of its 
Submergence, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 7. Instalment of Pappus the Greek for measuring Liquids, in 
Six Sections. 
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Lecture Second. 

Explanation of Weight and its Various Causes, acc^mng to Th&hit; 
Fundamental Principles of Centres of Gravity; and Mechanism of the 
Steelyard, according to 'al-Mumffar of 'Isfazar. In Five Chapters. 

Chap. 1. Quality of Weight, and its Various Causes, according to 
Th&bit Bin Kurrah, in Six Sections. . 

Chap. 2. Explanation of Centres of Gravity, in Four Sections. 

“ 3. Parallelism of the Beam of the Balance to the Plane of the 

Horizon, in Five Sections. 

Chap. 4. Mechanism of the Steelyard, its Numerical Marks, and Ap- 
plication of it, in Five Sections. 

Chap. 5. Change of the Marked Steelyard from one Weight to an- 
other, in Six Sections. 


Lecture Third. 

Relations between different Metals and Precious Stones in respect to 
l^Given] Volume, according to 'Ahurr-Raih&n Muhammad Bin 'Ahmad 
of Birun. In Five Chapters. 

Chap. 1. Eelations of the Fusible Metals and their Weights, proved 
by Observation and Comparison, in Six Sections. 

Chap. 2. Observatiofi of Preciotts Stones and their Eelations to one 
another in respect to [Given] Volume, in Four Sections. 
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Chap. 4. Observation of a Cubic Cubit* of Water 
nme of the Metals one Cubit cube, and Weight of 
would fill the Earth, in Three Sections. 


Weight of a Vol- 
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C^p.5. IMrhams doubled [successively] for the Squares of the Chess- 

boMo, Depositing of them in Chests, their Preservation in a Treasury 
and Statement of the Length of Life in which one might expend them' 
in Two Sections. ’ 


Lecture Fourth. 

I^otiee of Water-balanees tnentioned by Ancient and Modem Philosophers 
their Shapes, and the Maimer of Using them. In Five Chapters. ’ 

Chop. 1. Balance of Archimedes, which Menelaus tells of and Manner 
of Hang it, in Four Sections. 
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Mshed between Metals compounded together, in Three Seerions 
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Chap. 5. Water-balance in the Form spoken of by the Eminent 
Teacher ’Umar 'al-Khaiykmt, Manner of Using it, and its Basis of 
Demonstration, in Four Sections. 

Lecture Fifth. 

Mechanism of the Balance of Wisdom, its Adjustment, Trial of it, and 
its Explanation. In Four Chapters. 

Chap. 1. Mechanism of its Constituent Parts, as indicated by 'al-Mu- 
zafiar Bin 'Isma’il of 'Isfaz&r, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 2. Adjustment of its Mechanism, and Arrangement of the 
Connection between its Constituent Parts, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 3. Explanation of it, and Express Notice of its Names and the 
Names of its Constituent Parts, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 4. Trial of it, and Statement of what happens or may happen 
to the Weigher in connection therewith, in Six Sections. 

Lecture Sixth. 

Selection of AppropriaU Counterpoises; Mode of Operating thereby, in- 
cluding : 1. Discrimination betuiem Mixed Metals, by means of the two 
Movable Bowls, and Distinction of Each One of two Constituents of 
a Compound, scientifically, with the least labor, 2. Arithmetical Deter- 
mination [as to Quantity\<f the Two; and Brices at which Precious 
Stones have been rated. In Ten Chapters. 

Chap.l. Selection of Appropriate Counterpoises, as regards Lightness 

and Heaviness, in One Section. 


£ S 
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Chap. 2. Lerelling of the Balance of Wisdom, Mode of Weighing 
Things by i^ and Application of Numbers to the Conditions of Weight, 
in One Section. 

Chap. 3. Mode of fixing upon the Balance [the points for] the Specific 
Gravities of Metals and Precious Stones, by Observation and the Tables 
in One Section. 

Chap. 4. Knowledge of the Genuineness of Metals, by use of the two 
Movable Bowls, as well as of Precious Stones, whether in the State of 
Nature or partly Natural and partly Colored, and Discrimination of one 
Constituent fi'om another of a Compound, without melting or refining, 
with the least labor and in the shortest time, provided they are com- 
pounded Two and Two, without any thing adverse, in Three Sections. 

Chap. 5. Arithmetical Discrimination between Constituents of Com- 
pounds, through Employment of the Movable Bowl, in the plainest 
way, and by the easiest calculation, and its Basis of Demonstration, in 
Six Sections. 

Chap. 6. Relations between Metals’ in respect to two Weights : 
Weight in Air and Weight in Water, and their Mutual Relations in 
respect to [Given] Volume, when the two. [compared] agree in Weight, 
one with the other, ascertained by l*nre Arithmetical Calculation with- 
out Use of the Balance, in Two Sections. 

Chap. 1. Certain Singular Theorems, in Two Sections. 

“ 8. Knowledge of the Weight of two Metals in Air, when they 

agree in Water-weight, in Two Sections. 

Chap. 9. Certain Singular Theorems, and Knowledge of a Metal by 
its Weight, and the reverse, in Three Sections. 

Chap. 10. Statement of the Values of Precious Stones in Past Times, 
as given by 'Abu-r-RaMn, in One Section. 
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Lecture Seventh. 


Bxehange-halance ; Adjustment of it, for any determined Relation as to 
the Weight of Dirhams and Dinars, by Suitable Counterpoises ; 
Knowledge of Exchange, and of the Value of any Metal or Precious 
Stone, without Resort to Counterpoises; Adjustment of it to the Rela- 
tion between Impost and the Ar^e charged therewith, as also to that 
between Price and the Article appraised; and Settlement of Things by 
means of it. In Five Chapters. 


Chap. 1. Statement concerning Relations, and their Necessity in the 
Case of Legal Tenders, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 2. Adjustment of the Exchange-balance, and Levelling of it, 
in Two Sections. 

Chap. 3. Weights of Dirhams and Dinars, estimated by Suitable 
Counterpoises, in Four Sections. 

Chap. 4. Exchange, and Knowledge of Values without Resort to 
Counterpoises, in Three Sections. 

Chap. 5. Theorems pertaining to the Mint, and Singular Theorems 
relative to Exchange, in Four Sections. 


Lecture Eighth. In Eight Chapters. 

Chap. 1. Balance for weighing Dirhams and Dinars, without Resort 
to Counterpoises, in Four Sections. 
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<7A«/>. 2. Earth-balance, Levelling of the Earth’s Surface parallel with 
the Plane of the Horizon, and Beduction of the Surfaces of Walls to a 
Vertical Plane, in One Section. 

Chap. 3. Even Balance, and Weighing with it from a Grain to a 
Thousand Dirhams or Dln&rs, by means of three Pomegranate-counter- 
poises,3 in Four Sections. 

Chap. 4. Hour-balance, Mechanism of its Beam, ar^j^rithmetical 
Calculation [put] upon it, in Two Sections. ||||B 

Chap. 5. Wchanism of the Reservoir of Water or Sa^^nd Matters 
therewith connected, in Seven Sections. 

Chap. 6. Numerical Marks and three Pomegranate-counterpoises, in 
Five Sections. 

Chap. 7. Knowledge of Hours and their Fractions, in One Section. 

“ 8. Mechanism of the Delicate Balance, and Employment of it 

for limes and their Fractions, in One Section. 

In all. Eight Lectures, Forty-nine Chapters and One Hundred and 
Seventy-one Sections.* 


* Although our author has taken pains to define by synchronisms the periods of 
most of the philosophers whom he refers to in his introduction and table of con- 
tents, I think it proper to add, here, son)e more exact intimations of the dates 
whidi concern them. 

The Hiero mentioned most be Hiero ii., who died B. C. 216, at the age of not 
less than ninety years ; and our author is evidently wrong in placing Archimedes 

before the time of Alexander the Great. It is well known that the great Greek 
geometrknan was killed at the taking of Syracuse by Marcellus, B. C. 212. Euclid 
imposed his Elements about fifty years after the death of Rato, B. C. 347. Mene- 
laus was a celebrated mathematician of the time of Trajan, A. D. 98-1 17. But 1 have 
not been able to find any notice to guide me in identifying DiimMiyands. Pappus 
was probably cotemporary with Th^osius the Great, A. D. 379-395. TTie philos- 

ophers of the time of Mimdn must have lived between A. D. 813 and 833. The 
great geometrician Th4bit Bin Kurrah was bom in the reign of Mutassim, A. H. 221 
(A. D. 885), at Harrin, and died at Baghdad A. H. 288 (A. D. 900). See 'Thn- Rhal- 
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Before going fartlier I must endeavor to discover who onr 
author may have been, thus supplying a deficiency occasioned 
by his too great modesty.® 

Our author continues as follows : 

silt ^ 

KjUci.* IS'jS'O^ o'ilUi/a 

i^L*j tLi q5 

xiLsil 

oUiAiill ^ 

Xiitj JJjiJtj ji^5 ^ ij^sf xlaLs-’^! qS v_jLo^I 

,5 jJijd! U.gsblj3-I 

We now enter upon the First Part of the book, relying upon, God, and 
imploring benedictions upon His Prophet Muhammad and bis family. 
This Part includes four Lectures, which we shall set forth distinctly and 
clearly, if the Supreme God so wills. 

Lectube Fiest. 

Fundamental Principles, Physical and Mathematical. 

We say — God ordering all things by His Providence — that the com- 
prehension of the main theorems relative to centres of gravity, and 

liMn’s Wafayat, ed. De Slane, p. 147. As to Muhammad Bin Zakariya of Rai, he 
is said to have died A. H. 320 (A.D. 932), at a great age. [See Wiistenfeld’s Geseh. 
d. Arab. Aerzte u. Batorforscher, p. 41.] Consequently, he was cotemporary with 
Nasr Bin Ahmad the Sam^ide. According to Haji l^alfah, 'Ibn 'al-’AmId died 
A.H. 360 (A.D. 970), so that he was cotemporaiy with the Dailamite Rukn 'ad- 
Daulah. The same authority gives us the date A. H. 428 (A.D. 1036) for the 
death of 'Ibn-SinS. See Haji Ehalfae Lex, eA Elugel, iv. 496. The Habib 'as- 
Siyar of Khondemir places it in the Bamadbto of A. H. 427, at Hamad^, where I 
saw bis tomb, in ruins, in 1862. 'Abu-r-Raih6n Muhammad, “sumamed '|l-BiruiA 
because originally of the city called Birun, in the valley of the Indus, passed his 
youth, and perhaps was born, in Kharizm. He was one of the society of savans 
formed in the capital of Kharizm, at the court of the prince of the country, and of 
which the celebrated Avicenna ['Ibn-Sin6] was a member. Avicenna, so long M 
he lived, kept up relations of friendship with him. When MahmOd undertook his 
expeditions into India, 'al-Birhni attached him self to his fortunes, and passed many 
years of his life in India, occupied in making himself master of the Indian sciences ; 
he also endeavored to instruct the Hindus in Arab science, by composing certain 
treatises which were translated into Sanskrit.” See Reinaud’s learned paper in 
Joum. Asiat. for Aug. 1844, S6rie, iv. 123. Mahmiid of Ghaznah, as is well 
known, made his first expedition into India A. D. 1000. Abfi-Hafs *IJmar 'al- 
KhaiySmi, author of an algebraic treatise lately translated by Woej^ke, was bom, 
according to a learned notice by this savant in Joum. Asiat. for Oct.— hTov. 1854, 
6ine S6rie, iv. 348, at Ifisfipfir, and died in that same city A. D. 1123. 

Being limited to the resonrces of my own library, I am unable to assign more 
definite dates to the other philosophers mentioned in this treatise. 

VOL. VI. 4 
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heaviness and lightness, and the mode of difference in respect thereto, in 
a liquid and in aif, and relative to submergence and floating — I mean, 
the comprehension of what is known, in general, respecting heaviness and 
lightness, and the sinking of heavy bodies in water, considered in the 
light of traditions accepted on authority, is of very great utility with 
reference to the science of the balance of wisdom, and facilitates the 
conception of its ideas. After that, on reverting, to those theorems, as 
an investigator of the grounds of demonstration on which they rest, 
one lays hold of then), by a simple act of thought, without any toiling 
in all directions at once. What is to be said on these main theorems 
occupies seven chapters. 

Chapter First. 

Main ^pieorems relative to Centres of Gravity, aemrding to 'Ab&-Sahl of 
KiiMstd/n, and 'Jhn 'alSaitham of Basrah — to aid the Speculator in 
the Science of the Balance of Wisdom to the Conception of its Ideas. 
In Nine Sections. 

SscnoH First. 

1. Heaviness is the force with which a heavy body is moved towards 
the centre of the world. 2. A heavy body is one which is moved by an 
inherent force, constantly, towards the centre of the world. Suffice it to 
say, I mean that a heavy body is one which has a force moving it towards 
the central point, and constantly in the direction of the centre, -without 
being moved by that force in any different direction ; and that the force 
refeired to is inherent in the body, not derived from without, nor sepa- 
rated from it—the body not resting at any point out of the centre, and 
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being constantly moved by that force, so long as it is not impeded, mtil 
it reaches the centre of the world. 

SEcnoif Second. 

1. Of heavy bodies differing in force some have a greater force, which 
are dense bodies. 2. Some of them have a less force, which are rare 
bodies. 3. Any body whatever, exceeding in density, has more force. 
4. Any body whatever, exceeding in rarity, has less force. 5. Bodies 
alike in force are those, of like density or rarity, of which the ^rrespond- 
ing dimensions are similar, their shapes being ^ike as to gravity. Such 
we call bodies of like force. 6. Bodies differing in force are those which 
are not such. These we call bodies differing in force. 

SscmoN Thibd. 

1. When a heavy body moves in liquids, its motion therein is propor- 
tioned to their degrees of liquidness ; so that its motion is most rapid in 
'that which is most liquid. 2. When two bodies alike in volume, similar 
in shape, but differing in density, move in a liquid, the motion therein of 
the denser body is the more rapid. 3. When two bodies alike in volume, 
and alike in force, but differing in shape, move in a liquid, that which 
has a smaller superfimes touched by the liquid moves therein more 
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i^pidly. 4. When two bodies alike in force, but difiFering in Tolume, 
more in a liquid, the motion therein of the larger is the slower.* 

SECTioir Focbth. 

1. Heavy bodies may be alike in parity, although differing in force, 
and differing in shape. 2. Bodies alike in gravity are those which, when 
they more in a liquid from some single point, move alike — I mean, pass 
over equal spaces in equal times. 3. Bodies differing in gravity are those 
which, ^en they move as just described, move differently ; and that 
: which has the most gravity is the most rapid in motion. 4. Bodies alike 
in fon^, volume, shape, and distance from the centre of the world, are 
like bodi®. 5. Any heavy body at the centre of the world has the 
world’s centre in the middle of it ; and all parts of the body incline with 
all its ades, equally, towards the centre of the world ; and every plane 
projected from the centre of the world divides the body into two parts 
which balance each other in gravity, with reference to that plane 
8. Every plane which cuts the body, without passing through the ^ntre 
of the world, divides it into two parts which do not balance each other 

,. » The MS. reads g^5 , . but it is evident that our author would say tliul . 
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with reference to that plane. 1. That point in any heavy body which 
coincides with the centre of the world, when the body is at rest at that 
centre, is called the centre of gravity of that body. 

SEcnoN Futh. 

1. Two bodies balancing each other in gravity, with reference to a 
determined point, are such that, when they are joined together by any 
heavy body of which that point is the centre of gravity, their two [sepa- 
rate] centres of gravity are on the two sides of that point, on a right 
line terminating in that point — provided the position of that body [by 
which they are joined] is not varied ; and that point becomes the centre 
of gravity of the aggregate of the bodies. 2. Two bodies balancing 
each other in gravity, with reference to a determined plane, are such that, 
when they are joined together by any heavy body, their common centre 
of gravity is on that plane — provided the position of that body [by which 
they are joinec^ is not varied ; and the centre of gravity common to 
three bodies is on that plane. 3. Gravities balancing each other rela- 
tively to any one gravity, which secures a common centre to the aggr^ 
gate, are alike. 4. When addition is made to gravities balancing each 
other relatively to that centre, and the common centre of the two is 
not varied, all three gravities are in equilibrium with reference to that 
centre. 5. When addition is made to gravities balancing each other, 
with reference to a determined plane, of gravities which are themselvM 
in equilibrium with reference to that plane, all the gravities balance vnth 
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reference to that plane. 6. When subtraction is made from gravities 
htdancing each other, of gravities which are themselves in equilibrium, 
and so the centre of gravity of the aggregate is not varied, the remaining 
gravities balance each other. 7. Any heavy body in equilibrium with 
any heavy body does not balance a part of the latter with the whole of 
its own gravity, nor with more than its own gravity, so long as the posi- 
tion of neither of the two is varied. 8. Bodies alike in force, alike in 
bulk, similar in shape, whose centres of gravity are equally distant from 
a single point, balance each other in gravity with reference to that point ; 
and balance each other in gravity with reference to an even plane passing 
through that point ; and such bodi^ are alike in position with reference 
to Uiat plane. 9. The sum of the gravities of any two heavy bodies is 
greater than the gravity of each one of them. 10. Heavy bodies alike 
in distance from the centre of the world are such that^Iines drawn out 
from the centre of the world to their centres of gravity are equal. 

Sbotioh Sixth. 

1. A heavy body moving towards the centre of the world does not 
deviate from the centre ; and when it reaches that point its motion 
ceases.* 2. When its motion ceases, all its parts incline equally towards 


* This proves that the theory of momenta was entirely nnlinown to the Aiahs 
of tite twelfth centoiy, ezBepting for the case of the lever. 
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the centoe. 3. When its motion ceases, the position of its centre of 
gravity is not varied. 4. When several heavy bodies move towards the 
centre, nnd nothing interferes with them, they meet at the centre ; and 
the position of their common centre of gravity is not varied. 5. Every 
heavy body has its centre of gravity. 6. Any heavy body is divided by 
any even plane projected from its centre of gravity into two parts bal- 
ancing each other in gravity. 7. When such a plane divides a body into 
two parts balancing each other in gravity, the centre of gravity of the 
body is on that plane. 8. Its centre of gravity is a single point. 

SSCTIOH Sevehth. 

1. The aggregate of any two heavy bodies, joined together with care as 
to the placing of one with reference to the other, has a centre of gravity 
which is a single point. 2. A heavy body which joins together any two 
heavy bodi^ has its centre of gravity on the right line coiinecting their 
two centres of gravity ; so that the centre of gravity of all three bodies 
w on that line. 3. Any heavy body which balances a heavy body is 
Manned by the gravity of any other body like to either in gravity, when 
change of the centres of gravity. 4. One of any two bodies 
which balance each other being taken away, and a heavier body being 
placed at its centre of gravity, the latter does not balance the second 
body ; it balances only a body of mor^gravity than that has. 
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Sicnoir Eigbth. 

1. The centre of gravity of any body having like planes and similar 
parts is the centre of the body — I mean, the point at which its diame- 
ters intersect 2. Of any tWb bodies of parallel planes, alike in force, 
acd alike in altitude — their common altitude being at right angles 
with their bases — the relation of the gravity of one to the gravity of 
the other is as the relation of the bulk of one to the bulk of the o&er. 
3. Any body of parallel planes, which is cut by a plane parallel with two 
g£ its opposite planes, is thereby divided into two bodies of parallel 
^nes.; and the two have [separate] centres of gravity, which are con- 
nected by a right line between them ; and the body as a whole has a 
eentee of gravity, which is also on this line. So that the relation of the 
^avities of the two bodies, one to the other, is as the relation of the two 
portions of the line [connecting their separate centra of gravity and 
divided at the common centre], one to the other, inversely. 4. Of any 
two bodies joined tt^ether, the relation of the gravity of one to the 
gravity of the other is as the rdation of the two portions of the line on 
which are the three centres of gravity — namely, those pertaining to the 
two taken separately, and that pertaining to the aggregate of the two 
bodies — one to the other, inversely. 

SaonoN STikih. 


; 1. Of any two bodi® balancing each other in gravity, with reference 
to a detemained point, the relation of the gravity of one to the gravity of 
the <^er is as the relation of the*two portions of the line wl^ pasawi 
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through that point, and also passes through their two centres of gravity, 
one to the other, 2. Of any two heavy bodies balancing a single heavy 
body relatively to a single point, the one nearer to that point has more 
gravity than that which is farther from it. 3. Any heavy body bal- 
ancing another heavy body relatively to a certain point, and afterwards 
moved in the direction towards that other body, while its centre of grav- 
ity is still on the same right line with the [common] centre, has more 
gravity the hirther it is from that point. 4. Of any two heavy bodies 
alike in volume, force, and shape, but differing in distance from the centre 
of the world, that which is farther off has more gravity. 

End of the theorems relative to centres of gravity. 

The second chapter is entitled Theorems of Archimedes with 
respect to Weight and Lightness. I shall not give a translation 
of it, since it contains nothing which is not known. Our author 
commences by quoting from the Greek geometrician, though 
without specifying the work from which he derives the quota- 
tion, to the effect that different bodies, solid and liquid, are dis- 
tinguished by their respective weights ; then he proceeds to 
enunciate, without demonstration, the principle of Archimedes, 
that the form of a liquid in equilibrium is spherical; that a 
floating body will sink into the water until it shall have displaced 
a volume of water equal in weight to its own entire weight ; 
and finally, that if a body lighter than a liquid be plunged into 
that liquid, it will rise from it with a force proportionate to the 
difference between the weight of the submerged body and that 
of an equal volume of the liquid. 

voi. VI. 5 
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The title of the third chapter is Theorems of Euclid respecting 
Weight nnd T.ightnoss, and respecting the Measuring of Bodies 
by one iiiiolticr. It (■v)ntaitiH sundry geometrical definitions re- 
specting volumes, the enunciation of the weU-known equation of 
dynamics expressing the relation between the velocity of motion, 

the space traversed, and the time, v—^ , and that of the princi- 
ple that gravity acts upon a body in the direct ratio of its mass. 

The fourth chapter has for its title Theorems of Menelaus 
respecting Weight and Lightness. It contains only a few well- 
known developments of the principles of Archimedes applied to 
solid and hollow bodies and (•y?'), I shall 

do no more than cite from it some of the techni^ terms made 
.use of. The water into which a solid is plunged is called 
iUiS, “like water,” if the water displaced by the immersed 
body be of the same weight with that body ; and the latter is 
designated “like body.” K of less weight, the 

body is called “ sinking body;” if of greater weight, 

it is styled , “floating body.” 

The fifth chapter contains a recapitulation of the principles of 
centres of gravity, and is here given entire, with a toanslation : 

Jyai Xilj 

cn Aia-tj Aju ^ Juki? j, 

ijSa**] L ^ A 'fur j XSjljM qC 'ii 

cr* cr* 

kX^ JJiji v_sif'5i5 _j^5 

Chapter Fipth. 

Theorems recapitulated for the sake of Explanatitm. In Three Sections. 

Sectiok First. 

Difference in the Weights of Heavy Bodies, at the same Distance from the Centre 

of the World. 

1. I say that elementary bodies — differing in this from the celestial 
spheres — are not without interference, one with another [as to motion], 
in the two directions of the centre and of the circumference of the 
world, [as appears] when they are transferred from a denser to a rarer 
air, or the reverse. 2. When a heavy body, of whatever substance, is 
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transferred from a rarer to a denser air, it becomes lighter in weight ; 
from a denser to a rarer air, it becomes heavier. This is the case uni- 
versally, with all heavy bodies. 3. When one fixes upon two heavy 
bodies, if they are of one and the same substance, the larger of the two 
in bulk is the weightier of them. 4. When they are of two different 
substances, and agree in weight, and are afterwards transferred to a 
denser air, both become lighter ; only*that the deficient one, that is, the 
smaller of the two in bulk, is the weightier of them, and the other is 
the lighter. 5. If the two are transferred to a rarer air, both become 
heavier ; only that the deficient one, that is, the smaller of the two in 
bulk, is the lighter of them in weight, and the other is the heavier. 

Skciion Second. 

1. When a heavy body moves in a liquid, one interferes with the 
other ; and therefore water interferes with the body of any thing heavy 
which is plunged into it, and impairs its force and its gravity, in pro- 
imrtion to its body. So that gravity is lightened in water, in propor- 
tion to the weight of the water which is equal [in volume] to the body 
having that gravity ; and the gravity of the body is so much diminished. 
^ often as the body moving [in the water] is increased in bulk, the 
interference becomes greater. This interference, in the case of the bal- 
ance of wisdom, is called the rising up [of the beam]. 2. When a body 
is weighed in air, and aftervwds in the water-bowl, the beam of the bal- 
ance rises, in proportion to the weight of the water which is equal in 
volume to the body weighed ; and therefore, when the counterpoises are 
proportionally lessened, the beam is brought to an equilibrium, parallel 
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iptJi the plane of the horizon. 3. The cause of the differing force of the 
motion of bodies, in air and in water, is their difference of shape. 4. Yet, 
when, a body lies at rest in the w^|er-bowl, the beam rises according to 
the measure of the volume of the body, not according to its shape. 
5. Ihe rapidity of the motion of the beam is in proportion to the force 
of the body, not to its volume. 6. The air interferes with heavy bodies ; 
and they are essentially and really heavier than they are found to be in 
that medium. 7. When moved to a rarer air, they are heavier ; and, 
on the contrary, when moved to a denser air, they are lighter. 

Sectioh Third. 

1. The weight of any heavy body, of known weight at a particular 
distance from the centre of the world, varies according to the variation 
of its distance therefrom ; so that, as often as it is removed from the 
centre, it becomes heavier, and when brought nearer to- it, is lighter. 
On this account, the relation of gravity to gravity is as the relation of 
distance to distance from the centre. 2. Any gravity inclines towards 
the centre of the world ; and the place where the stone having that 
gravity Ms, upon the surfece of the earth, b its station ; and the stone 
togetl^er with its station, is on a straight line drawn from the centre of 
the world to tfife station mentioned. 3. Of any two like figures, stand- 
ing on one of the great circles of the surface of the earth, the ^stance 
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between the apexes is greater than that between the bases, becanse the 
two are on two straight lines drawn from the centre of the world, making 
the two legs of a triangle, of which the apex is the centre of tbe world, 
and the base [includes] the two apexes. When the stations of the two 
figures are connected [by a right line], we get the shape of two simi- 
lar triangles, the longer of which as to legs is the broader as to base. 
4. He place of incidence of a perpendicular line from the centre 
of the world, falling upon any even plane parallel with the horizon, is 
the middle of that plane, and the part of it which is nearest to the 
centre of the world. Thus,* let the plane be ab, the centre h, and the 
perpendicular line upon ab from the centre Az — that is the shortest 
line between the centre and the plane. 6. Let any liquid be poured 
upon the plane a b, and let its gathering-point be h, within the spherical 
surfrce a A 6, [formed by attraction] from the centre A, then, in case the 
volume of the liquid exceeds that limit, it overflows at the sides of ab. 
This is so only because any heavy body, liquid or not, inclines from 
above dovrawards, and stops on reaching the centre of the world for 
which reason the surface of water is not flat, but, on the contrary, con- 
vex, of a spherical shape. On this account, one who is on the sea, with 
a lighthouse in the distance, first descries its summit, and afterwards 
makes out to discover, little by little, what is below the summit, all of 
which was before, as a matter of course, concealed ; for, excepting the 
convexity of the earth, there is nothing to hide every other part but ^e 
summit, in the case supposed. 6. Let any sphere be formed by gravita- 
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tion over the plane ah — after being so formed, and oscillating to and 
fro, it stops at a point d, contrary to the opinion of those who think that 
it is accumulated and oscillates perpetually. 7. Of liquids in receptacles, 
they contain a greater volume when nearer to the centre of the world, 
and when farther from it contain a less volume. Thus, let a6A be [the 
bulge of water in] a receptacle, at the greater distance from h [the cen- 
trej and within the spherical surface of the water, ahb, over the top of 
the receptacle [by attraction] from the centre of the world, let the 
liquid in the hollow of the receptacle be contained, and let a section of 
the surfece of the sphere — which you perceive to be not a plane — be 
ahb by azb, and let the right line between these two be zh; and, on 
the other hand, let there be a receptacle at the less distance tz, in case 
we fix upon t as the centre of the world, and let the new section of the 
surface of the sphere be adb, over the top of the receptacle, [by azft], 
and let the right line between these two be zd. So then, what is in the 
receptacle increases by the excess of zd [over zh], n^ely, the interval 
between two spherical surfaces at different distances from the centre of 
the world — which is what we wished to state. 

f iball not stop to point out certain inaccuracies in the fore- 
going theorems of centres of gravity, since each reader will 
readily discover them for himself ; but I will observe, in gen- 
eral, -that the vs^eness of the ideas of the Arab physicists 
respecting force, mass, and weight, a vagueness which is the 
principal cause of these inaccimacies, seems to have troubled 
them very little, for our author is no where at the pains to estab- 
lish a distinction between those three ideas. But the ideas of 
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tiie Arab pbilosophers with regard to gravitation are, in my opin- 
ion, mucb more remarkable ; I will not call it universal gravita- 
tion, for our author expressly exempts the heavenly bodies from 
the influence of this force (see Chapter Fifth, Sect. First, 1.),® but 
terrestrial gravitation. That this great law of nature did not 
present itself to their minds in the form of a mutual attraction of 
all existing bodies, as Newton enunciated it five centuries later, 
is quite natural, for at the time when the principles exhibited by 
our author were brought forward, the earth was still regarded as 
fixed immovably in the centre of the universe, and even the 
centrifugal force had not yet been discovered. But what is 
more astonishing is the fact that, having inherited from the 
Greeks the doctrine that all bodies are attracted toward the cen- 
tre of the earth, and that this attraction acts in the direct ratio 
of the mass, having moreover not failed to perceive that attrac- 
tion is a function of the distance of the bodies attracted from 
the centre of attraction, and having even been aware that, if the 
centre of the earth were surrounded by concentric spheres, all 
bodies of equal mass placed upon those spherical surfaces would 
press equally upon the same surfaces, and differently upon each 
sphere — that, in spite Aa^li this, they held that weight was 
directly as the mass ana the distance from the centre of the 
earth, without even suspecting, so far as it appears, that this 
attraction might be mutual between the body attracting and the 
bodies attracted, and that the law as enunciated by them was 
inconsistent with the principle which they admitted, that the 
containing surface of a liquid in equilibrium is a spherical sur- 
face. Many geometricians of the first rank, such as Laplace, 
Ivory, Poisson, and others, have endeavored to establish the con- 
sequences of an attraction which should act directly as the dis- 
tance from the centre of attraction ; thus Poisson says :* “ Among 
the different laws of attraction, there is one which is not that of 
nature, but which possesses a remarkable property. This law is 
that of a mutual action in the direct ratio o^he distance, and 
the property referred to is this, that the resl^of the action of 
all the points of a body upon any one point is independent of 
the form and constitution of that body, whether homogeneous 
or heterogeneous, and is the same as if its whole mass was con- 
centrated in its centre of gravity.” Farther on, he shows that 
under the influence of this law the containing surfaces of a re- 
volving liquid are ellipsoid or (with sufficient velocity) hyperbo- 
loid ; the latter form being possible as a permanent figure only 
when the li(juid is contained within a vessel. It is thus seen that 
none of the immediate effects of an action in the direct ratio of the 
distance were of such a character as to set the Arab philosophers 
on their guard against the consequences of their law of terres- 
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trial gravitstKW, fat. they had ftOt the means of arriving at these 
conclusions. On the other hand, the principle of Archimedes, 
and the snsphaon which they had of the different density of the 
atmosphere at different heights, taught them that the farther a 
body was removed from the earth’s surface, and consequently 
from ita centre, the less of its weight it would lose from the 
effect of the medium, that is to say, the heavier it would become ; 
th^ did not, therefore, hesitate tq admit the direct ratio of the 
distance. It is evident that the Arabs admitted the heaviness of 
the aar, and even that they had, so to speak, discovered the 
means of estimating it, for they say that a given body losra less 
of its weight in a rarer than in a denser atmosphere ; but in 
all probability they never made appbcation of this means to 
ascertain the weight of a volume of air at different altitudes. 
Finally, nrither the Greeks nor the Arabs, so frar as appears, 
were in possession of any positive demonstration of the princi- 
ple according to which a liquid in equilibrium takes the form of 
a sphere, but they admitted it as an evident principle, founded 
on the ^herieal form of the surfeces of great sheets of water. 
Upon the whole, it seems to me allowable to believe that the 
Arabs had one great advantage over ancients with respect to 
the study of nature ; this, namely, thaMhey were to a much less 
degree than their predecessors in civilization bent upon fitting 
the frets observed into artificial systems, constructed in advance, 
and that they were vastly more solicitous about the fret itself than 
about the place which it should occupy in their theory of nature. 

I shall make no extracts from the sixth chapter, which pre- 
sents nothing at all worthy of note, but shall pass directly on 
to the seventh chapter. 

It reads as follows, in the original and translated : 

vj oUjUI ^ 

qI cr* Aks cr* ("Afij Lt iXi 

lot rr^ 1*^ i*r^ 

Cbaptbr Seventh. 

Meehamsm of the Instrument for measuring Liquids, as to Heaviness or 
lAghiness, and A^li^tim. of it, aecording to the Philosopher Pappus 
the Greek. 

It is evident, from the tiieorems already stated, and from what is to 
be presented respecting the relations between the gravities of bodies 
that the relation of any volume of a heavy body to any volume of an- 
other heavy body, in direct ratio, when the two weigh alike in air, is as 
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the relation of gravity to gravity, inversely, [whe# the two are weighed] 
in water. The force of this fnndamental principle, once conceded, leads 
to the construction of an instrument which shows us the exact relations 
in weight of all liquids, one to another, with the least labor, provided 
their bodies are of the same volume, definitely determining the light- 
ness of one relatively to another ; and which is very useftil in respect to 
things concerning the health of the human body ; and all this without 
resort to counterpoises or balance. We shall, therefore, speak of the 
construction of this instrument, the marking of lines upon it, and the 
development of a rule for the putting upon it of arithmetical calculation 
and letters [expressive of numbers] ; also, of the application of the 
instrument, and of its basis of demonstration. This will occupy six 
sections. 

SacnoN Fibst. 

Construction of the Instrument. 

The length of this instrument, which is cylindrical in shape, measures 
half a hand-cubit ; and the breadth is equ^ to that of two fingers, or 
less. It is made of brass, is hollow, not solid, and the lighter particles 
of brass are carefully turned off by the lathe. It has two bases, at its 
two ends, resembling two light dmm-skins, each fitted to the end, care- 
fnlly, with the most exact workmanship ; and on the inner plane of one 
of the two bases is a piece of tin, carefully fitted to that plane by the 
lathe, shaped like a tunnel, the base of which is the drum-skin itself, 
vox.. VI. 6 
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The instroment being thus made, when put into liquid in a reservoir or 
vessel, it stands upon it in an erect position, and does not incline any way. 

Seohon Second. 

Marking of Lines upon the Imirument. 

You draw, in the first place, lengthwise, along the whole cylinder, a 
line sah, forming its side; and let the upper part of this line remain 
above [water] in the vessel, namely, a sm^l piece measuring a sixth of 
the height of the cylinder, or less, as, making a part of the line [sa6] 
contiguous ||) the line of one of the bases, s' a. You also draw other lines 
parallel vrith the line ah, namely, the lines rh, wm, ht, extending to 
the limit [*’«] mentioned. Moreover, you bisect the line ah at k, and 
lay ofif each of the lines tr, md. It, equal to jta, and over the points 
k, t, d, I, you place a bent ruler, fitt^ to the bulge of the cylinder, and 
draw a circular line over those points ; and, in like manner [after laying 
off the lines jl, tn, khd\, you draw, over the points ajnkh, a circle 
ajnkh, which you call the equator of equilibrium. That part of the 
instrument above the equatorial line is the side of lighter gravities 
[than that of water], and that part below the same is the side of heavier 
gravities. 

Afterwards, you divide the line a 6 ii|^ ten parts, for number-letters, 
and over the points of the several parts you make stripe-like arcs, rest- 
ing upon the lines nr and ab ; and you divide the distance between wh 
two parts into ten parts, on the line nr, so that the line «r is divided 
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iato a hundred like parts. Then you connect the hundred points of 
that line with the line tj, by small arcs at even distances one from an- 
other, which are consequently parallel with the circles of the two bases ; 
and you are to write on the surfaces [divided off] between the two lines 
ah and ty the [appropriate] number-letters, beginning at h and pro- 
aeeding towards a, which m&e what we call the line of even number. 

SEonoK Thied. 

’ AriOm,etical Development of a Rvie for the Proportioned Part-numhere 
indicating Specific Oravitiei\, and Putting of them upon the Instrument. 

You are now to understand how to find all numbers indicating the 
weights of liquids. In the first place, we fix, in im^inat^po, upon any 
vessel whatever, as, for example, the daurak, capable of containing [a 
wei^t of] water equal to a hundred mith^ds, or a hundred dirhams,- 
or ktitis, or any thing else, at our pleasure ; and we put down, for the 
h^ht of the instrument [to the water-line], one hundred numbers, cor- 
responding to the quantity of water assumed. Then, when we wish to 
jn^e up a table, putting into it the proportioned part-numbers, we mul- 
l^y 100 by 100, producii^ 10,000, which we keep in mind, it being 
tike sum to be constantly divided ; and i^ then, we wish to obtain the 
poptwtional for each part of the line of numbers marked upon the 
instrument, we take [the number of] that part, from the line of num- 
ber and divide 10,000 oonsts^y by it, and the quotient of the divis- 
iott is set down, opposite.to [the number of] that part, in the table of 
part-numbers and fractfons of part-numbers. But that portion of the 
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line of numbers below 100 is the basis of calculation for liquid heavier 
than water. [So that, for liquids lighter than water, we must have 
numbers above 100 to calculate upon.] 

The basis of demonstration upon which this calculation rests will be 
stated hereafter; 'Abu-r-EaMn alludes to it in his treatise. 

So much of the instrument as is above the equator [of equilibrium], 
and so much of the line of numbers as is above 100, pertains to liquid 
lighter than water, such as oil and the like. [In our table] we have 
contented ourselves with lines of numbers from 50 to 110, inasmuch as 
this instrument does not require to have upon it [for the calculation of 
specific gravities] numbers either greater than the one or less than the 
other of the two. 

i The rule drawn out in a tabular form follows presently. * 

|r When we wish to mark the proportioned part-numbers upon the 
instrument, we set the units of the part-numbers on the line hr, and 
their fifths and tenths on the line wm, in such manner that the [pro- 
portioned] number-letter of each of the parts of the line of numbers on 
the instrument, from 1 to 120, shall be just what the table makes it ; 
and with a bent ruler, in the mode spoken ol^ you make lines of con- 
nection between hr and wm from 110 to 50. We begin with placing 
the number-letters [derived firom the table] on the side of h, and proceed 
^towards a ; but those of them which come above the line of equUibrium 
constitute the measure for light Uqnid, and those below that line are 
the standard for heavy liquid — both being relative to the gravity of 
water. 
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Tabu (f Calculatim by the BuU.^ 


JAne of Numbers^ 

Part£ 

Sixtieths. . 

Une of Numbers. 

Parts. 

■ 110 

.90 

54 

80 

125 

109 

91 

45 

79 

127 

108 

92 

35 

78 

128 

; 107 

93 

27 

77 

129 

106 

94 

21 

76 

131 

105 

96 

14 

75 

133 

104 

96 

9 

74 

135 

103 

97 

5 

73 

137 

102 

98 

2 

72 

138 

101 

99 

1 

71 

140 

100 

100 


70 

# 

142 

99 

101 

1 

69 

144 

98 

102 

2 

68 

147 

97 

103 

6 

67 

149 

96 

104 

10 

66 

151 

95 

105 

16 

65 

163 

94 

106 

23 

1 64 

156 

93 

107 

31 

63 

168 

92 

108 

42 

62 

161 

91 

109 

64 

61 

im 

90 

111 

7 

60 

166 

89 

112 

21 

59 

169 

88 

113 

38 

58 

172 

87 

114 

57 

57 

175 

86 

116 

17 

56 

178 

85 

117 

39 

55 

181 

84 

119 

3 

64 

185 

83 

120 

29 

53 

188 

82 

121 

57 

52 

192 

81 

123 

28 

51 

196 




60 

200 


Sixtieths. 

f 

85 

12 

53 
85 
20 

8 

54 
61 
51 
56 

3 

15 

30 

61 

15 

44 

17 
56 
40 
30 

25 

26 
34 
49 
11 
40 

18 
5 
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Section Fobkth. 


Specification of the Proportion in Weight of the Piece of Tin. 

It is necessary that the piece of tin which has been mentioned, the 
tnnnel-like thing upon the base h m, on the inner plane of that base, 
should be of such proportion [in weight] that the liquid-balance, when 
put into water, stands even upon it, and sinks, without any agitation, 
either of the liquid or of the balance, imtil the equator of equilibrium 
is reached, upon which one’s determined weight of the liquid is marked, 
as, for instance,|^e 100 for water in our diagram. In order to deter- 
mine this proportion, experiment is resorted to ;, for the tin is either too 
heavy or too light, until the motion of the instrument is arrested at the 
line spoken of ; and you carefully reduce the deficit, or the excess, [in the 
weight of the tin,] by the lathe, until the cylinder, being of the Plotted 
size, is evenly balanced. When the surface of the water is even with 
the equator [of equOibrium], the instrument is finished. So much for 
tJte determination of the proportion of the piece of tin, adapted to water 
from some known stream of a city or valley, such as the Jaihfin or the 
Euphrates, or others — that being taken as the standard for all waters, 
as to lightness or heaviness ; and we may change from one water to an- 
other by varying the weight of the piece of tin, and making observations 
thereupon. Let this, then, be kept in mind. 

Sectiok Fifth. 

Ktwwhdge of the Application of the Instrument. 

This inst^ent is rach that, when cast into a liquid not having con- 
sistence, it sinks therein without hindrance ; and if you hold it up erect, 
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not inclined, it shows the weight of that liquid by some proportioned 
part-number, among the different part-numbers looked for, marked upon 
the submerged line, provided that number is even with the level surface 
of the liquid, so that the line of submergence is upon it, or nearly so. 
The number found for the liquid in question you keep in mind, and you 
say that so much of that liquid, with its mark according to the number 
kept in mind, as would fill the imagined daurak, is proportioned to 100, 
the weight of an equivalent volume of water, as the number kept in 
mind is to the specific gravity of water. 

We proceed in the same manner when we compare the water of an- 
other country with that of the stream fixed upon ; and thus it is made 
to appear which of the two is the rarer and lighter in weight. If a 
•surface of water coincides with any line of less number than kh, that 
water is rarer than water of the stream fixed upon ; and if it exceeds 
kh, that is, comes on the side of greater gravity, it is heavier, by the 
measure of the round points [counted to the surface], relatively to 100. 

Should we be unable to distinguish the number of the round points, 
the line of even numbers is in plain sight. By [the number which 
marks] the point of coincidence on this line with me water we divide, 
constantly, 10,000 ; and the quotient of the division is the number of 
the round points looked for. This is what we wished to state, 
vox., vr. 7 
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Basis of Demonstration to the Foregoing Statement,^ * 

Let the cylinder nm be made, and set upon some liquid into which it 
dro]|| down, even and erec^ until the line td is reached; and, on the 
othCT hand, pet it be put] into some liquid of great gravity, so that it 
descends [only] until the line ’as is reached. Accordingly, each of the 
two lines td and 'as — two lines circling round the cylinder, parallel 
with each other, and parallel with the two bases of the cylinder — rests 
npon the level surfiice of the liquid. I say, then, that the relation of 
the line 'aj to the margin^’ t is as the relation of Ae weight of the light 
liquid to the weight of the heavy, liquid. For, the relation of the line 
'mj to the line j t is as the relation of the cylinder 'am to the cylinder 
<i»; and so much of the light liquid, in which 'am is held up and im- 
mersed, as is equal in bulk to that cylinder, bears the identical relation 
to so much of the same liquid as Is equal in bulk to the cylinder tm 
which the line 'aj bears to the line j t. But [that volume of] the 
liquid mentioned which is equivalent to the cylinder tm, equals, in 
ure^t, [a volume of] the liquid having more gravdty equivalent to the 
igdmder 'am ; because these two cylinders [of liquid] are each of equal 
whh the whole ^linder nm — as Archimedes has already ex- 
^nacd itt ti» .fijst ^sture his book on the sustaining of one thing by 
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another — and the relation of 'aj to jt is exactly as the relation ■which 
the weight of the light liquid, equivalent in volume to the cylinder ’am, 
bears to the weight of the heavy liquid, equivalent in volume to the 
cylinder ’« m ; which is what we wished to explain. 

This ha'ring been made clear, we go back to the figure of the instru- 
ment, and say that, if the cylinder is put into any liquid, in an even 
position, not inclined, and it sinks until the line akh is reached, the 
weight of a daurak of that liquid is according to the measure of the 
part-numbers at the line a kh ; and so, when it sinks, in a liquid of more 
gravity, [only] until the lin e fy is reached, the weight of that liquid is 
..according to the measure of the part-numbers at the line /y._ For, the 
relation of the line a 6 to the line bf agreeably to the preceding expla- 
nation, is the relation of the weight of the [lighter] liquid in which the 
cylinder sinks to akh to the weight of the [heavier] liquid in which it 
sinks to fy, inversely. But the relation of the weight of the liquid m 
which the balance sinks to the line fy [to the weight of the Jkhter 
liquid], is the same as the relation of the number apon tha iae /y ^ 
the number upon the line akh : atd-lfce aumber iip«n-tie-iHie./y3« tiie 

24506 
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looked for ■weight of a daurak of that liquid in which the liquid-balance 
sinks to/y ; while the number marked upon the line o Jch is the weight 
of a danrak with the determined 100 [mithkkls, dirhams, ist&rs, ^ the 
like] of that liquid in which the liquid-balance sinks to aJch‘, which is 
what we wished to explain. * 

Tfhe chapter on Pappus the Greek’s instrument for measuring liquids is 
ended ; and herewith ends the first lecture. 

The substance ^ this demonstration, which our author states 
in a somewhat inmcate manner, may be presented as follows. 

A floating body always displaces a volume of liquid equal in 
wei^t to the entire weight of the body itself. The liquid acts 
upward with a force equivalent to this weight, and, the body 
acting in a contrary direction with the same force, equilibrium 
is maintained. If afterwards the same body is plunged into a 
liquid less dense than the former, the part of it which is sub- 
merged will be greater than when it was immersed in the denser 
liquid, because the volume of the rarer liquid required in order 
to weigh as much as the floating body will be greater. The 
absolute weight of these two homes being the same, their spe- 
cific gravities will be in the inverse ratio of their volumes ; that 
is, gf:g'::v':v, g and g' being the specific gravities of the two 
bodies, and v and v' their volumes. The most interesting circum- 
stance connected with the statement of these principles is that the 
author professes to have derived it from the first chapter of a work 
of Archimedes, which he describes as Ua*j j, 

“ on the sustaining of one thing by another,” and which is proba- 
bly the same with his treatise rSn/ vdari ignarafthaty or 7te§l Tap 

6]^ltipup. 

I have copied the figure of the areometer of Pappus as given 
by our author, with the corrections required by his description 
df it. One may easily perceive that the instrument is nearly 
identi<^ with the volumeter of Gay-Lussac, and that it was pro- 
vided with two scales, the one with its numbers increasing up- 
wards, to indicate the volume submerged in liquids of different 
densily, the other with its numbers increasing downwards to 
riiow the s^ific gravities corresponding to those submerged 
volumes. The table called “table of calculation by the rule” 
merely repeats the same thing. Let us take, for example, the 
Mne of the first scale marked We find in the table that the 
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line of the second scale corresponding to this division is 113 and 
38 sixtieths ; or, expressing the latter fraction by decimals, 88 
corresponds to 113.63333+. How it is clear that the specific 
gravity of water, taken as the unit, will be to the specific gravity 
of a liquid into which the areometer sinks to 88, as 88 to 100 ; 
the specific gravity of the latter will accordingly be 1.1363636+, 
or, if multiplied by 100, 113.63636+, which differs from the 
figure adoped by our author by 0.00303, or a fifth of a sixtieth, 
a fraction of which his table makes no account. So also 93, 
according to our author, corresponds to 107.51666 +, and ac- 
cording to us, to 107.526881 H-, the difference of which is 
0.010215+, or six tenths of a sixtieth; and so on. From this 
it appears, also, that by adopting the method of sixtieths our 
author gained the advantage of being able to make the figures 
in his table fewer, without affecting thereby the thousandths of 
his specific gravities. In order to understand why he supposes 
#hat the limits 50 and 110 are more than sufficient for, all pos- 
sible cases, I would remark that, as we shall see farthe^on, the 
Arabs at this period were acquainted with the specific gravities 
of only seventeen liquids, besides water, which they took for 
their unit, and mercury, which they classed among the metals, 
and not among the liquids. In this series, the heaviest liquid 
was, in their opinion, honey, of which the specific gravity, being 
1.406, feU between 71 and 72 of the first scde of the areometer ; 
the highest was oil of sesame, having a specific gravity of 0.915, 
which corresponded on the areometer to the interval between 
108 and 109 ; while the table gives in addition specific gravities 
from 2 to 0.902. 

The table of contents will have already excited the suspicion 
that the second lecture of the work, treating of the steelyard and 
its use, would be found to contain only elementary matters, of 
no interest. In truth, our author exhibits in the first chapter 
the opinions of Thabit Bin Kurrah respecting the influence of 
different mediums upon the weight of bodies transferred to them ; 
in the second chapter he reverts to the theory of centres of 
gravity, and demonstrates that the principle of the lever applies 
equally to two or three balls thrown at the same moment into 
the bottom of a spherical vase ; > “ the third chapter contains a 
recapitulation of what had been already demonstrated respecting 
the parallelism with the plane of the horizon of the beam of a 
balance when loaded with equal weights ; chapters four and five, 
finally, exhibit the theory, construction, and use of the steelyard. 

The third lecture is beyond question the richest of all in re- 
sults, which it is moreover the easier to exhibit, inasmuch as our 
author has taken the pains to collect them into a limited number 
of tables. The first chapter, according to the table of contents, 
should treat of the relations of the fusible metals, as shown by 
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observation and comparison. In my manuscript of the Book of 
the Balance of Wisdom there remain only a few leaves- of it, 
the contents of which cause the loss of the rest to be greatly 
lamented. Notwithstanding the multiplied errors of the copyist, 
omissions, and inaccuracies of every kind, which prevent me 
from mving the text itself, it is possible to perceive what is being 
treats of, and I shall cite here and there fragments of intelligi- 
ble phrases, which have guided me in the followin^xposition. 
The first of the remaining leaves, after a few unintelligible words, 
which evidently belong to a phrase commenced upon the pre- 
ceding leaf, contains a figure representing an instrument devised 
by 'Abu-r-BaihSn for the determination of specific gravities. I 


Form of the Conical Instrument of 'Abu-r-Kaihan. 




a Ljstic Neck of the Instrument. ^ 

b xjiiiJi Perforation. 

c Tube in the Form 

of a Water-pipe. 

d Handle of the Instrument. 

e 1*3 Month of the Instrument. 

/ XftXIl Place of the Bowl [of the 
Balance]. 


give an exact copy of it, * ^ with all the explanations which ac- 
company it. A mere inspection of it will suffice to show that 
we have here to do with an instrument made for determining the 
volumes of different heavy bodies immersed in the water which 
fills a part of the cavity, by means of the weight of Hie water 
displaced by these bodies, which is ascertained by conducting it 
through a lateral tube into the bowl of a balance. The descrip- 
tion given by our author of the use of this instrument, which he 
calls lei'll, “the conical instrument of 'Abu-r- 

BaihSn,” confirms this idea; but he adds that the instrument 
is very difficult to manage, since very oft«n the water remains 
su^nded in the lateral tube, lapping from it little by little into 
the scale of the balance : w X/olc XSyt tU! q* . 

Capillaiy action was accordingly known to the Arabs ; and 
our author asserts that 'Abu-r-EaiMn had ascertained that if 
the lateral tube had a circidar flexure given it, was made 
shcHtor than a semicircle, and was pierced with holes the 
water would flow readily through it, no more remaining in the 
tube than just enough to moisten its inner surface : 

li^’ Uuwj w jUo \iJ> Ui 
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^y^ j3j55 jtJlS 4^j*^ 

Ou ■i L IU.A OUjtXj L^aIc UAUhOJUJi ^jmXw 

t5;5y^^ iJlJ! ly ^LliSi. 'Abu-r-Eaihan understood very well 
that the size of the neck of this instrument affected the sensi- 
bility of its indications, and he says that he would have made it 
narrower than the little finger, but for the difficulty of removing 
through a smaller tube the bodies immersed in the water, but 
that this size was small enough to mark a sensible variation of 
the level of the water if a single grain of millet were immersed 
in it : U ^-Lailj j yaj Ji - sLJu^ 61^ 

In the third section of this chapter, our author gives the re- 
sults of his experiments with the instrument of 'Abu-r-Eaihan 
to ascertain the specific gravity of the various metals. 1. Gold. 
He says that he purified this metal by melting it five times ; after 
which it melted with difficulty, solidified rapidly, and left hardly 

any trace upon the touchstone : u"-*^ solJi. o^ASAa 

xi*Aj c 5 ^ » after that, he 

made ten trials, to obtain the weight of the volume of water dis- 
placed by different weights of the gold, and he found, for a hun- 
dred mitnkSls of gold, weights varying from 5 raithkals, 1 danik, 
and 1 tassfij, to 5 m., 2 d. : as mean weight, he adopts 5 m., 1 d., 
2 1 . 2. Mercury. Our author begins by saying that this is not, 
properly speaking, a metal, but that it is known to be the mother 
of the metals, as sulphur is their father. He had purified mer- 
cury by passing it several times through many folds of linen 
cloth, and had found the weight of a volume of water equal to a 
volume of a hundred mithkals of mercury to be from 7 m., 1 d., 
li t., to 7 m., 2 d., 2| t ; of which the mean, according to him, is 

7 m., 2 d., 1 p 3. Lead. The weights found for a volume of water 
equal to that of a hundred mithkals of this metal were from 8 m., 
4 d., It, to 9m. ; of whrch the mean, according to our author, is 

8 m., 5 d. 4. Silver. This metal was purified in the same man- 
ner as the gold, and the weights of the corresponding volume of 
water were from 9 m., 2 d., 2 t, to 9 m., 4 d., 2 1. ; the mean 
adopted by our author being 9 m., 4 d., 1 1 . 5. Bronze, an amal- 
gam of copper and tin ; the proportion of the two metals is not 
given : the mean weight which he adopts is 11 m., 2 d. 6. Cop- 
per. Least weight, 11 m., 4 d., 1 1. ; mean, 11 m., 3 d.. It. 7. A 
metal of which the copyist has omitted to give the name : the 
weights found for it vary from 11 m., 2 d., to 11 m., 4 d., 3 1 ., 
their mean being 11 m., 4 d. ; this value identifies it with the 
metal given as brass in the later tables. From these same tables 
we are able also, by reversing our author’s processes, to discover 
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the mean weights adopted by him for the two metals iron and 
tin, respecting which no notices are derivable from this part of 
the manuscript ; and for the sake of clearness, and of uniformity 
of treatment with the other classes of substances given later, we 
pr^ent annexed, in a tabular form, the water-equivalents of the 
met^s, or the weights of a volume of water equal to tliat. ©f a 
certain fixed weight of each metal respectively. 


Mttala. 


Gold, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

. Silver, 
Bronze, 
Ct^^r, 
Brass, 
Iron, 

Tin. 


1 Weights of a volume of water equal to 


mithk^la of each metal 

Hitb^. 

B&oifcs. 

TassUjs. 

5 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

8 

5 


9 

4 

1 

11 

2 


11 

3 

1 

11 

4 


12 

5 

2 

13 

4 



126' 

177 

212 

233 

272 

277 

280 

310 

328 


For the reduction of these weights to the form of an expres- 
sion for the specific gravity, and for a comparison of the specific 
gravities thus obtained with those accepted by modern physic- 
mts, the reader is referred to the general comparative table, to 
be given mrther on, at the conclusion of our presentation of this 
part of our author’s work. > » 


JAaII ^ 


aamaU! ^ ^5L<j v-SiS lo! 

l£i ,^5 ^ iujLUt ^ ^ 

^ 0> ojs ^ ^ 

^-5 DJ5 

^LXxJL ^1 


SzenoK Fodeth. [Lect. 8, Chap. 1.] 

Relations of Gravity between the two [Metals']. 

water-equivalents 

«e re^ by grovities, the twoJwater-eqnivaJents of the tX S 
camp^] are related to each other by inverse ratio of gravitv S£ 
fiwe, m ease one desires to ascertain the weight of one of tW 
eqMTalenfein volume to a hundred mithk^ls of eold for o ? b<^es 
Zthe relation in weight, which the wateiXquS^i'Tf^’^^ 
the watet-eqmvalent of sflver is not as the rektion of the we%h^rf th^ 
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*jji5 (•/> c 55 fU L* iuU 

^ jyU JliiiU aU v^OJ! U#jS U<J 

JU9 U ^yyG 

o!)i' C5^ Ibjia? 

LU' j aUcJjtj «JU3 Ui*j 





siX? guLiAb 

Kj 


Lg.^.LwiJo 

guLiMls 


Pf- 


C>^ 


‘^U 

lv.1 

£ 






OJf^i 

Iff*! 

w « 

0^-5 


y * .A. % 

IPIa 

0_>***jj iUiUjj >JL!1 



MUjl 

0^w.i.r>» 

HIP 

J&X. Ujtj iiLo; 



c^jb 

I.IP 

o^b 



q^;b 

1 • A « 

v-#it 


Ji'S 
{y“ " 

0->*t;b 

1v6 

al^JLwU 


iu^ 


1PP 

c 

o'^b 





o<j)ls]5 

jjywJil! 

yuai\ 


J“' 


,l^t 


«^t 

JujJ. 


l_>Dl 


lUJt 


body of gold to the weight of the body of silver, but is as the relatio® 
of the weight of the body of silver to the weight of the body of gold, 
by an inverse ratio. So then, if the weight of the gold is multiplied 
by the weight of its water-equivalent, and the product is divided by the 
wej^t of Ae water-equivalent of silver, or of any other body of whkA 
we wish to ascertain the weight [of an equivalent volume, the desired 
result is attained]. But we have designated a hundred mithk&ls as the 
weight of the gold, so that the product of the multiplication of that 
into its water-equivalent is an invariable quantity, namely, 625 mithkals. 
That number, then, must be kept in mind, in orfer to the results which 
we aim to obtmn, until the division of it by thew. [several] water- 
equivalents brings out, as quotient, the weights of [^ual volumes of] 
the bodies having the [several] water-equivalefBts. We have d<»e ac- 
cordingly, and have jdaced the results in the following table, 
von. VI. g 
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Mercury. 


Bronze. 

Copper. 


Table of JSemlls from Water-equivalents of Bodies. 

Iwei^to ^ “ Weights reduced to Tassdjs. j 

iMithUb. Danib Taasdjs. 

100 0 0 Two thousand four hundred. 

j j One thousand seven hun- 
) dred and nine. 

„ o i thousand four hun- 

dred and twenty-six. 

, 2 thousand two hnn- 

® ^ dred and ninety-eight. 

. . One thousand one hun- 

“ ^ dred and twelve. 

, _ „ A < One thousand and ninety- 

^ 0 I two. 

45 0 0 One thousand and eighty. 

„ o ( Nine hundred and seven- 

® ^ i ty-five. 

aa n o ^ine htmdred and twen- 

ty-two. 


Tassfljs in 
Nvuuerals. 


The fifth section is entirely wanting in my manuscript. As 
regards the sixth section, which is the last one in this chapter, it 
contains a recapitulation of all that had been before stated re- 
specting the spwific gravities of bodies, and may be summed up 
in the ftimiliar enunciation that the specific gravity of a body 
is the ratio between its absolute weight and the weight of the 
Tolonae of water which it displaces. 

From this point onward, the condition of the manuscript per- 
mits me to resume the citation and translation of longer extracts. 


3t<>5Ul5 ollil xdc juaj ^ U sjUjII O' 

tAkXi! d-jOwwil xic 11 U liSUj 

Chapter Second. 

Observation Predam Stones. In several Sections. 

“Men prize these metals,” says 'Ahn-r-Raihan, “only because under 
the action of fire, they admit of being made into conveniences for them, 
«ich as ve^k more durable than others, instruments of agriculture, 
. weapons of war, and other thin™ which no one can dispense with who 
fe set to possm himself of the good things of life, and is desir- 
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j*^^sLk*oG xnp. ^ Lj«a*j l^Laaj J l*S L^jLi^ ^ 
tLflj JjIjj ^ i5 

Cf* ' 1 >^J v-^iXii 'ijuo stXflJj sJui 

^ ® Oi^j-^'^ls Cr* ft jiui5 f sjtiAJj ”®iU! 54 ^^ 

syu^ ^ ju 4 lXs> ^ JSi>4^i ^=s'i jiUt ^ Jj-jiii s^L^t 
O’ jJ (J^ U o' 

&*o «] '-jj^. o' O* iu JJLuj Uj X;^ (ja*»)j siA^yii 

ALA n . -g jj y^L*fcj9 X;Jc ^L*Ji J^5 ^Laj UJj iC>Ls. xj 

-T%>^' £*^' 

'-jj-P- (_^5 liyju Lf jj> QytX^ 

0^ (j»«iAi! ^J> u>JIaS 

obsu*^ w^HAii ijijSa- ^^jX*uj‘ “i (j«»sxj!j ov:>L*ii ^ l4jLsf;j.ftj 

OU8 of the adonunents of wealth. Moreover, the only token by which 
men show a preference of some of the metals [over others] is their tech- 
nical nse of the letter h, stamped npon any precious metal of which 
^icles wanted are made; and in regard to that they are controlled by 
the rarity of the occurrence of the metal, and the length of time that 
it lasts ; both which are distinctive characteristics of gold.” But if, 
beside the rarity of its occurrence, and its durability, and the little 
appearance of moisture on it, whether moisture of water or humidity of 
the earth, or of its being cracked or calcined by any fire, and consumed, 
together with its ready yielding to the stamp, which prevents counterfeit- 
ers from passing off something else for it, and, lastly, the beauty of its 
aspects— if there is not [beside all these characteristics] some inexplicable 
peculiarity pertaining to gold, why is the little infant delighted with it, 
and why does he stretch himself out from his bed in order to seize upon 
it ? and why is the young child lured thereby to cease from weeping, 
although he knows no value that it has, nor by it supplies any want ? 
and why do all people in the world make it the ground of being at 
I^ace one with ano^er, not drawing their swords to fight, though at 
the sacrifice of the powers of body and soul, of family-connections, 
children, ground-possessions, and every thing, with even a superflSiitv 
ot renunciation, for the sake of acquiring that; and yet are ever 
longing lor the third stream,* to stuff their bellies with the dustf 

*. ** ““ evident allusion to the traditional saying ; _jJ^ * 

C5*^® ^ xcaaJl^ *‘and'"if the son 

desire a flowing riven of gohl and silver, donbtle^ he wodd 
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qIs aS Ui!, 

LS>ljj/o ^^5 ^ X^S V'ipLXJ! _4 Xj ^ gj ^ uiJjSUj 

gj^yaa*; Xa«s}t sJkSP bU1j oL^lil 

Uujto Jo V t 

»> i 5 Uj!J0! j**:! 
vM x«5Ui-5 jLJ 5 ^yUj, Ui35^!j ^U! X2^ 

- , O’ ^1^5 ij^j, ob^aJt 

y>Lt> i).^Ju_^^! vJuLs liSJj Ol>^i &*i 2 a!! jjL^ _j*c q» 
*a^!5 ol**>li' XacUaX^ v^J} 

v4*-5 cr* V^L iu^ Uac IviLs^ jUib 

HOa Vi>-**«^J Lyi io^ Jji «5 ^ >5 ,_54!' 

^ Lfj^Lfco iX5 -eU*!! bJu« _jS'Ju Jo t-.oii nSj) 

•Were it not for my fi^r of the physicians, I might also say that the 
TOtJ 8 gladness at the sight of gold, the fine pearl, and the silt robe, 
fells htUe short of its delight in medicinal confections * Nor does the 
soul take quietly the gnnding up of gold, the pulverizing of the fine 
h® reducing of silk to ashes. It is only saddened thereat ; 
for, Aou^ by such means alone the heart be strengthened, yet men 
hearing, turn away from the [offered] exhilaration ^ ^ 

_ Sflver IS next to gold as respects the peculiarities mentioned, and is 

repres;ntatives 

Ifcr does the description apply only to fusible minerals. On the 
co^ry, you naay extend it to substances not fusible. Of these, the 
1 ^ hyacmthf [raby] k equivalent to gold, on account of the rariW of 
its^cuwence, the hardness of its crust, the abundance of its water iS 
lustre, toe depth of its redness, ite bearing of fire, its withstandintr 
cai^ of injuiy and ite durability. Next to this come the yellw ft 
cmth [topaz] that wtoch IS [blackish] like collyrium, the eLrald and 
toe chr^h^ which differ [from the ruby] and are equivalents of 
sa^. To aU the above named the fine pearl is manifestly inferior Ts 
ap^tern from the softness of its body, ite being generally LmpS S 

^ Oor *«ito<w evidently allades, in jest, to the femoua „ ^ 

toofection,” of toe oriental physiciana. C'/ , exhila- 

, , of a better word, we use “ hyacinth” in a uono,;. • . . 

" “ShT”' •" •" tZ 
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^ o4) o4; U"^' l5^' 

1^.'-^ Lr^3 «UMk£> ^ o^LJS Hr^s 

£ M 

jj^ es* oLo^i^ *-iL*j! cr* v_ijio5 

^Lutoi! x jJIc 

QiAjLtJt ^ f^s ^L$>tAi! l^ cr* 

jL^il! fji^ Jl-t^ \iy.^ iy o* v_sjbwMj i^y^-s 

q’i^! Iiiy6 U jj^ j J*^-S uJLjtOstj jj*ii 

|»^ijL4 ^^lXJIj L g * ^ ^ 

juUjO »j'LeLNJl« 2 u^I ;5 1*«''^'> 

Jjl-**!} iXi^ L^juo g^jjoJtj lijiiiJl liLx**]!^ 1.^*,^! l 5}'^ Jb^Lsj 

pellicles, doubling one -upon another, like the coats of an onion, its being 
reduced by fire to ashes or rotten bone, and its change of color from the 
*wtion upon it of medicine or perftime, or other like causes of deteriora- 
tion. Yet one finds no fault with its price, nor at all undervalues it. 

The number of the precious stones is not thus exhausted. But suflSce 
it to say, on the other hand, that certain gems are mentioned, of which 
the mines are no longer found, and the specimens once in the hands 
of men have disappeared, so that people are now ignorant of what sort 
they were. There appear, also, from time to time, gems not before 
known, such as that red gem of Badakhshan, which, were it not for its 
softness, and that the water of its surface lasts but a little time, would 
be superior in beauty to the [red] hyacinth, and is no antiquated gem. 
The mountain containing it was fissured by an earthquake, and the 
windings of the rent brought to view, here and there, egg-like lumps of 
matter deposited in layers, resembling balls of fire, of which some were 
broken, so that a red light gleamed forth beneath where they lay. 
Lapidaries stumbled upon the gem, and gathered specimens, and, hav- 
ing nothing to guide them respecting [the purification of] its water, and 
the polishing of its face and making it brilliant, were, after a while, led 
by experiment to make use of the stone called, on account of likeness 
of color, the golden marcasite, and with that succeeded ; and the mine 
has yielded abundantly. 

It is not impossible that both fusible and infusible substances, now 
unknown, may be brought to light, at any time, from the underclifis of 
mountains, and from the beds of rivers, the depths of seas, and the 
. bowels of the earth. In respect to such, however, we will not barter 
away ready money for a credit, nor turn from the known for the sake of 
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-m ^ ofjUJ! JjLuj ur 

SiXsfLi^ oJj v\s>!_,L^i ::ii bPjLxs.^ iiJcciP'^t L5>Ui^ LflsLi 

yy«J ^ v^L^t >‘y.liaJt ^ s^L?U- 

i>4^ jy5 Luic V^y 1 ^ LgJ yvJ^jOUwwo y£j 

(_ 5 ^L*j *115 x-i£i o|jliif UtXys Lo 


j^b^ i_5* Lc jS'ii ^ 

*1 vi>L2£> jjJ! yviliUL J j3j U "Jljt yv.- t^ 

.^L.^’^jJ J^Xe? ju! ^L\j( {J! ^5 

LgJ? wl X*j ?^jJiXcl J^AXc^l ^ JL^! suLc j |.U: jJU 5 ^ 

Utibj ^ liy-t jyli' «t ^ t> 

( 4 Uiu_yOU ^ (V^{ ^gviPjJJ JL^ai j 4 j*S iuM ^ LwLp ^ 

jjfL Q* iilib gLJaJt j JL^L isua^^ QUMj"^! j sy;^ L« JJi/s 


the unknown. For I am interested in the subject of which we are in 
vestiptang the rudiments, and endeavoring to get at the main supports 
a^d to tread upon the foundations, on account of the counterfeiting of 
those who put m circulation vitiated and spoiled money and 
^rftemtion in the goldsmith’s art But pVecious sS are cC^Si! 
felted M well as metals, nay, oftener and more successfolly because the 
OTe IS littie accustomed to them, and wants the guidance of habit in the 
choice of them; while, on the other hand, no one in any city fails to 
^e dirhams, and no trading is possible without the handling of dlnai^ 
The of precious stones and jewelry are few in number amon? 

men, while those who make use of metals are ever to be found 
mus^ therefore, treat of precious stones as we have treated of metak if 
the Supreme God so wills. “ 


SscnoN Fibst. 

Statement cf tha Bemlts lehich we have chtained, hy the \C(micaT\ Tnat 
ment, in respect to Precious Stones. 


We wili^t enumerate the precious stones which have bcpn 
fared, and afterwards exhibit their proportions [of weight! as 
by comparison. s ‘'ji “» proyea 

1 . Myacinths. When the common people hear from nat.,,.,! 
pheiB that gold is the most equal of b^ies and tliP 
attained to perfection of maturity, at the goal of comnleteT,!^’*^^ 
spect to equilibnum, they firmly believe thft it is someAht^wV if if®" 
come to lh.t p.rf«,io'n b, pambg thio“fa tf'S 
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liLwii lVu jUoj !>>j 3 Lo |»jl !jU*- (*^ 

jkS "iL? (ja*jt q_j.^3j w! ^Sjj! siSiA 

lg c U. X j>i JjiXS'Ui jiA Q-» iuL^i i\5^ (*^ v4^j 

^ iki^jJt 1*1^ ^yt [*J 

i3j^5 (3 ^ ^lj>i39 (j53^1{!^ bi\:>^ 

oljLwCii'iJJ i.iS j-kjju ^f| jj-^. jtuXjw ^ao'i! iAju q» Ui*iJ 
Q. ^ ij'*xsr ^ i^ijSj ‘\i,Uij>iXJ! ij>jtlj! ^bii! 

(_^LaJ! jLx^d! jolo Is^a U 

Qt OuXiPLw ^ L^lX^I 

oUjiJ? ijwcl^ajj s -5^ ,_jiiL*J! b/* **^. 

[other metallic] bodies, so that its gold-natnre was originally lead, after- 
wards became tin, then brass, then silver, and finally reached the per- 
fection of gold ; not knowing that the natural philosophers mean, in 
saying so, only something like what they mean when they speak of man, 
and attribute to him a completeness and equilibrium in nature and con- 
stitution — not that man was once a bull, and was changed into an ass, 
and afterwards into a horse, and after that into an ape, and finally be- 
came man. The common people have the same false notion, also, in 
regard to the species of hyacinth, and pretend that it is first white, 
afterwards becomes black, then dusky, then yellow, and at last be- 
comes red, whereupon it has reached perfection ; although they have 
not seen these species together in any one mine. Moreover, they 
imagine the red hyacinth to be perfect in weight and specific gravity, 
as they have found gold to be ; whereas we have ascertained that the 
celestial species [sapphire] * ® and the white [the diamond] exceed the red 
in gravity. Of the yellow I never happened to have a piece sufficiently 
large to be submitted* to the same reliable comparisons already made 
with other species. 

2. jBttJy of BadaJchsh&n. I have, in like manner, never obtained such 
a piece of the yellow species of this gem that I could distinguish it 
from the choice red, called piy&saM, that is, the bulb-like. 

3. Emerald and Chrysolite. These names and 

are interchangeable, whether applied to one and the same thing, or 
to two things of which one has no real existence ; and the name of 
emerald is the more common. I have, however, seen a person who 
gave the name of emerald to all varieties of the mineral excepting the 
beet-like, or basil-like,** which has an equally diffused green hue, and 
is perfect, transparent, and pure in color ; and who denominated the 
latter chrysolite. 
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oi*5*I! giji? iA.»-j^1j v-Aaojj Ol>^^ ^U15 

jS O* iW CJ^ 0*5 ^5^*5 

gUAXJl^ wAP t.g>“i5 BLjj.f*c! kj^Als jjLS^ sLm! juli 


tUw ^ CJ* '■**^ 

iKi c?* cr* k.*'^ _j*c miAm 

£,7^* i.5>" O*^* l 5 ^“^ j*^ cr* !(^ 

(_j»L»ii Jw» A^ *41* o >i^ . Li 9 (iUiA^^ jCtijO 


A(9L«]5 |**jt^ii v>>^*** (_5* iWa»«j ^ oLJuit 

xc^I ^yt ^.l^=tii vy<.«-*4 i:^bU55 

xjLi^ (JiuijSi UJj xi4t- bA 5> ,j«J ,>^5 

^CtSiJa Lm *jj«j xU«:> Si US' oyiLJlj xi»^ wiil Jwi^ 

!tl,A«jt o^lA^t iwiAiuJ! (yt \_ftJLx.s»t Lo^ tfA^i “*U.^Ua>5 


jL^tj jl*«aJ5 yjj v:;**3^ ^^i oliUaiiJi^ obLji!^ 

4. Cornelian, Onyx, Lapis LaeuU, Crystal, anA <7?aM (this last— al- 
though it is not the product of a mine, but, on the contrary, kindred to 
stones, or sand, or alkali— because it resembles crystal, for which reason 
we have submitted it to comparison), and precious stones similar to 
th^, such as Malachite, Turquoise, Amethyst, and the like. The mala- 
chite [itself], on account of the rarity of its occurrence, from there being 
no mine of it now known, has been unobtainable ; so, too, the turquois^ 
• which, besides, always has within it a mingling of foreign matter. This 
whole class of stones is not highly prized ; excepting the onyx, for a 
certain value is attached to specimens of this mineral marked with 
ox-hoof circles,” and likewise to those in which there happens to be 

E inted the form of an animal, or some strange shape. Men have 
long tired of the cornelian, so that it has Iteased to be used as a 
stone for seal-rings, even for the hands of common people, to say 
nothing of the great. The lapis lazuli is employed on account of the 
tintihg and variegation of its several species. 

5. The Fine Pearl. The pearl is not a stone at all, but only the bone 
of an anmal, apd not homogeneous in its parts. .Yet I associate it with 
the hyacinth for its beauty, as I join therewith the emerald both for its 
beauty and its raiity. It therefore comes in here with as good reason 
as' thqr do. Besides, there is no such difference of opinion resnectimr 
tihe minerrfs which have been mentioned, as exists in regard to the 
whter^ulvalents obtained in the case of pearls ; nor have the acces- 
sions or losses, as between small and large ones, been recorded— a noint 
on which there is^eat diversity What I shall state, as to the ^earL 
applies to those which are large, full, and rounded. t ^ ^ 
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I^LaX! uli SJ.A ^socLm iAjaXa!^ Jb^AAdM 

j.:$V^VAWlt oiju U^J tXwAAjt 

W (_5^ v;>«jtew ^5 sL! (j<.LfcU iJLjtXAMt iiUi] ySj 

ItAP LlZ«9 sLjS hIS^Laj itt^v> iAju Ji 0^ 


Xaj^ JLS*^ SU Ji' ^ oji 


f.\S\ 

L^.UaLjI 


siA^ as^jLaaJ? 


1.1 

w m 

juCwfc HL«jCm 

aSuLmaAO 

(i> ** 

o^' 
£ , 



Iff 

V 

£ «■ 

0«ijMAje^ Aa^tj sLfcAAA 

C>^ 

05/^5 

Aam 

Oi/^5 

1v. 

sC«Aaw 




Avf 

0_>*AA»j qU^Ij atrLtJ 

«£ 

^yili 

o^' 

XX<w 

0>si5j 

Alf 

£ 



. ,Y|. 

a->% 

Iff 

£ 


A^' 

AaiUS 

in 

w £ 

Kam^ SLjmoU 

£ 


y^riVij 

it“i 

£ 

MawJ aL^UaU 

w £ 

AaIj 

£ 

£ 

*3 V 

LS^ 3 
£ 

y^Yi* j 

11. 





Ilf 

Cl>^ SaJjtj SL^tA^J 


iAs>|j 

o^J 






c^LJt 

■v/ 

_pjut 

vju^t 


6. ComZ. This is a plant, though petrified, like the Jews’ stone* ® and 
the sea-crab.* * There is a white species of it, coarser than the red, per- 
forated throughout, and divided ; which I have not compared, because 
men use it but little, and also because I have heard speak as if the red 
were white when tom off, and became red by exposure to the air. 

We have put together the following table, 
von. ru 9 
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V;-w«o ^ 

oijliSi vini^ XjjL»ijX5 tr* j*'-^^' “* '—*^**' ^ 3 

*j^Lmj» v\s>-5j Ji" &*> jCjjLwiJi 

i^AoUit iiU*«j a» sUi 

i3jtX& kXtf ^ Uy vitk\cji5 a! fja ^ JuLt 


. Table of^ Weights of the Water-equivalents of Precious Stones, 
supposing all the Weights in Air to he a Hundred MithkAls. 


Names of Precious 
Stones. 

Weights of Water-eqmv- 
aleots. 

Celestial Hyacinth. 

Mithk&ls. Dftoi^ 
25 1 

PassUja 

2 

Red Hyacinth. 

26 

0 

0 

[Ruby] of Badakh- 
sh&n. 

27 

I ^ 

1 

2 

Emerald. 

36 

2 

0 

Lapis Lazuli. 

37 

1 1 

1 

0 

Fine Pearl. 

38' 

{ 

3 

0 

Cornelian. 

39 

; 0 

0 

Coral. 

39 

0 

J 

3 

Onyx and Crystal. 

40 

i “ 

0 

Pharaoh’s Glass.*® 

40 

1 1 
» 

0 


■Water-equiralents re- 
duced to Teasdja 

[six hundred and six. 
t Six hundred and 
( twenty-four, 
j Six hundred and sev- 
( enty. 

( Eight hundred and 
( seventy-two. 

A Eight hundred and 
i ninety-two. 
i Nine hundred and 
( twenty-four, 
j Nine hundred and 
< thirty-six. 
i Nine hundred andj 
( thirty-nine. 

1 Nine hundred and 
( sixty. 

( Nine hundred and 
i sixty-four. 


Tassiijs ia 
ITumerals. 


606 

624 

670 

872 

892 

924 

936 

939 

960 

964 


SsenoN Sboond. 


Pelations between Wdghts of Precious Stones alike in Volume. 

By way of correspondence with the computation already given of the 
weights of equal masses of metals, a similar estimate is [here] furnished 
relative to precious stones of like volume, supposing that each j. 
^nal in volume to a hundred mithk&ls of the collyrium-like hyacinth • 
in order that one who would ascertain any proportion [of weiehtl re^ 
quired may be enabled to do so, through the properties of four mutn 
ally related numbers. 
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Jl£i:4*'aU c^Lw lot Ifitjjt 
^ c^LJi 
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£ 

sUjujI^ qUII 



£ 

bLo 

ai ealLlg 


*_iS 





QyXA«jj 

bLo^ 



OJ*^ 


'•••N 







£ «» 

all 1 V »«<«) 

£ 


V 

« jV|. 

o->^ 


o^> 





Xx),i 

Xu^t 

X 





Xa^' 

x«^l 

OJ^i 


v*M:- 


x^ 



0-^^ 

£ 


X,«>»»i'>- 



y>(^{ iUw! 

J-Ul 

3 ^j ]5 

;]> 

Uuiislt 

JjJ 5 

■W*' 


Karnes of Fre-i 
cious Stones. 


Tahh of Weights of Precious Stones alike in Volume. 

Bednction to Tasstijs. 


Celestial 
Hyacinth. T 
Red 

Hyacinth. 

Rnby[ofBa-| 

dakhshftn], 

ihaerald. 
Rapis Laznli.l 


Wei^ts, -when the VoI-| 
joine is equal to a Handredj 
MitfakUs of the Collyriam- 
like Hyacinth. 

Tassi&j8.| 


MithkAls. 

100 

97 

90 

€9 

67 


IDanilu. 

0 

0 

2 


0 

3 

3 

0 

2 


I Tiro thousand four hun-l 
i dred. 

{ Two thousand three hnn-| 
dred and thirty-one. 

I Two thousand one hun-| 
dred and serenty-one. 

{ One thousand six hundred] 
and sixty-eight, 
j One thousand six hundred] 
( and thirty. 


iTassdjs in 
Kumerals. 


2400 

2331 

2171 

1668 

1630 
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iV^jUaj t5iX]| MjKj, xU tU! u*:?-, 

mX 55 v^ajH 5ol AJ\ ^ Xali^t ^Xs-I, Ji' w 

C5® ^ ^ V-Ms? fUit ^ Ljas 

iujut ^y| LiPj^j 2C*5*ft:ij w/uj Ou^XA iUc «5LSj 

O* j_jS 8^ 3 U-« xX^ 0*1 U“=’j*i5 

sU 0«* !(Aj? j^y?" i3^ 0ja I.X3-L3 IIj vM^ 

Ux*jl 9 j_ 5 jU 5 i6j^ xjj^ JLai* 


tTABLB CONTHtUSD.] 


Kamasof Pre-I 
doas Stones. 


'Wei^ts, vlien ibe Vol- 
Inme is equal to a Hundred 
Mithk^ of the CoUyrium- 
lihe Hyacinth. 


Fine PearL 
Cornelian. 


Coral 


Onyx and 
Crystal 
Pharaoh’s 
Glass. 


|MlthkfiIs.| 
65 


64 

64 

63 

62 


Dfiniks. 


4 
3 
0 

5 


Tassdjs. 
2 


2 

1 

3 

1 


Beduction to ’TasBilja 


) One thousand five hundred 
and seventy-fonr. 

( One thousand five hundred 
( and fifty-four. 

( One thousand five hundred 
( and forty-nine, 
t One thousand five hundred 
I and fifteen. 

( One thousand five hundred 
( and nine. 


|Tass5js in 
Numerals. 


16Y4 

1664 

1649 

1515 

1609 


Section Tbisd. 


JtelatioM of Air-weighti to Water-weights. 

We resort again to water and the just balance, and propose thereby 
to ascertain the measure of the diflference between the weight of any 
one of the several precious stones in water and its weight in air. When 

tliA howl pnntftinincr the nrpclnns stone is oneo in c-t... — xi... • 


vuc but; Bcvcnu BiA/uvB ju vfabcr »uu lus wei^Ub lU Sir, Wiiex 

the bowl containing the precious stone is once in the water that « 
enough— you thus get its weight in water, after having weight it in 

AIT. TTiir ift ft cnviftf. hftin trk n. ImnwiAdcrp nf wKof Qy>a • 


«uuugu — ^uu uiuB geit iu» weiguv lu aiier naving weighed it ir 
air. This is a great help to a knowledge of what are genuine precious 
stones, and to their being distinguished from those [artificially] colored 

^Atm-T-RAih^n Hnpa Tkft* snAftlr of thift mAttpr Knf «4- 4-l»^ s* a . 


ztbuucs, «uiu bu bueur uisbuiguisutAt xtuiu uiose [arnncially I colored 
'Abu-r-BaMn does not speak of this matter, but at the same time hi* 
statmnent given in the first section of this chapter facilitates the settle 
ment of it ; that is to say, we may take the weight of its water-equivalen 
l^ere] stated, for each precious stone, and subtract it constantly fron 
the hundred mithUls constitnting its air-weight, and the remainder wil 
he ite watep- weight. 

Now we have set down these water-weights in the following table. 
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fvvl 
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t64A 
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gtj xJui 


gulw hi ? (j^yuLy 


9 

gL4> < ^^ V_ ^ t 

J= 

gL»w»4 J^ uiJt| 
_ , ^Ujj 

.. , f 0-^*t*-5 

sU*^lj v^tj 

. , * 

SUa^Ij v^tj 

. OJ^l 
i-z f a>*i>l5 


%.UJ{ 1^53^1 j ^^5 

c^LJS 

LfWiif 


.. f .7 &•* 

. V **>.! '-^ 

u .J 

>*5 v..aJj 


L5^'^ 


o 


,Ui1 


<3^ 

A 


C5^ 

<JkS^t. 




LT* 


I 






K m.^ 




a>***«3 

o.>*^r} 

0>^-5i 

^yUiS, 

0^3 


a>^3 

cXi>! 
•» 1 

0.3^ 

0->^ 
bt 

jO>w*>5 




OL^t 

JulJt 


Toife q/^ tTaier-tm^Afe to a hundred MithUh in Air 
<idd€d by ^al-.Khdzini, * 


Stones. 

Celestial Hyacinth 
, Bed Hyacinth. 


Bmerald. 
Bapia Lazuli, 


W ster-veights. 

Bednction to Taas^js. 

Mith^l».|D&nifcf 

. Tassoja 

1. 14 



1 One thousand seven 

4 

2 

■j hundred and ninetv- 
‘ four. 

14 

0 


( One thousand seven 

0 

j hundred and seven- 
' ty-six. 

- 12 


0 

2 

j One thousand seven! 

( hundred and thirty, 
j One thousand five 

* 

63 

> 

4 

0 

j hundred and twenty- 
' eight. 


62 

5 

0 

1 One thousand five 
! hundred and eight. 


ITassflja in 
Numerals. 

IIU 

1116 

1130 

1528 

1508 
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JutaaSI 

bLX! ^ 

l5^ >^1.»* c^ 1^ siA^ 

L5— ^ cr ^^'^5 Lgy^. l5^ ijsj^ 

v_a*mJ ^5 jl^^i O*** i5 ^ ^ ^ »J! jSljL>-!k> 

^ J^ls i^CASt Jj! ^^s* ^j>l2j ^ U u*iis> Jsb l^t;3 U i^jJ^ 
iu^5 o'^ (:j= c 5* j*i»-‘^5 vi^LJt Xsi>- ^ tjsis 

<5 *«r^ ^vjfjXJI ^yt ^ 

‘^jii *I3«J ,5 oU>Uj ? j ejii'^ qIs «;4J»-5 


[TABIB COHTnraiO.] 


Karnes of Precions 
Stcnes. 

■Water- weights. 

Bedncticsi to TassCjs. 

Tasstljs in 
Knmerals. 


JCth^ls. 

Dani^. 

Tossujs. 

J 

( One thousand foor 

1476 

Fine Pearl. 

61 

3 

0 

jhundreiand seven- 
t ty-sk. 

f One thousand four 

1464 

Cornelian. 

61 

0 

0 

j hundred and sixty- 
\ four. 

f One thousand four 

1461 

Corah j 

60 

5 

1 

■j hundred and sixty- 
( one. 

! 

Onyx and Crystah 

60 

0 

0 

( One thousand four 
1 hundred and forty. 

( One thousand four 

1440 

1436 

^laraoh’s Glass. 

59 : 

5 

0 

j hundred and thirty- 
' six. 



Sxcnox Foma. 

Imtrvetkm and Direction relative to Difference of Water-equivalents. 

There is not the same assurance to be obtained in regard to these 
precious stones as in regard to fusible bodies. For the latter bear 
to be beaten, until their parts lie even, which expels the air that may 
have Mt into them in cruciMes, and separates them from earthy mat- • 
ter. Moreover, we know not what is in the interior <rf stones, unless 
they are transparent, and can be seen through (for, in that case, what- 
ev«r is within them spears), so that doubt has arisen in my mind as to 
the lightness of the ^ hyacinth, and the difference in weight between 
it and the dusky species. For, both the dusky and the yellow being 
veiy hard, no earthy naatter, or air, or any thing else, mingles wS 
them ; whxeh is rarely the case in respect to the red, inaam,,^!. gg gjogt 
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^ &iLJt _jJl^. ^ 

*** lila^UL jLiSS 1 ^ ^_Ji 

v_iLw j tXic 

cj® a* cf Ijy/aj x^Ui Ji" 

isUj' J.^Ci ^ (..LiiJb V— #j^lj giiwJi iisJlXo 

0^ ^ o^ ^ viioUs j! 

(iUiX^b u^Ju Jo XfMO^ t>^L:> jA* -s^U? 

O^ Cj^*b cr* ^^9 iw 131 

'■:’*^b^^ 0*S *"^ |i!^i3j (josJo q 1 j^b^ tiiUP 

u^Xwjo ^ q 5 fUL UUr^ 81^3 La jilis l5^ 
cr* kisj* Jf ^b cr* j!^ 

Ait^^l tb*a&!l ^.L^ 

C?“A*^ t_^ 'ii^jl\ S i«X»-b 2«iu S 

specimens of this species have bubbles within, full of air, or, being 
mixed with earthy matter, are not without air on that account. Nor is 
the red hyacinth so splendid in color when first gathered, until fire, 
iin(fied upon it, has purified it ; and, as it becomes hot, whenever there 
IS air in the gem, it swells and is puffed up, and burst^ in order to the 
escape [of the air]. People, therefore, bore into this gem, by means 
of the diamond, opp^ite to every bubble or particle of dirt, to make 
way for the air, that it may escape without injuring the gem, and to 
prevent a violent and rupturing resistance to expansion. When such 
borings are not made, or are too small to allow of water entering into 
^em, on our immersing the gem in the [conical] instrument, the quan- 
tity of water displaced is not precisely m accordance with the volume 
of the gem, but, on the contrary, is as that and the penetrated air- 
bubbles together determine. In like manner, when the emerald is 
broken, seams mpear within, or, in their place, some foreign matter is 
found. Possib^ empty cavities always exist in this mineral. But its 
• *®y diminution of its price on that account. 

Whoever looks into our statements, and fixes his attention upon our 
employment of water, must be in no doubt as to well-known particidars 
concerning waters, which vary in their condition according to the reser- 
voirs or streams from which they come, and their uses, and are changed 
m their qualities by the four seasons, so that one finds in them a like- 
ness to the state the air in those several seasona We have made all 
our compaiisous in one single comer of the earth, namely, in Juij&nlyah 
[a city] of Ehnw&rasm, situated where the riv« of Balkh becomes low. 
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iVas ^ «-Sj^ JuU, Ju^. ultitAj, gij 

,.b U li^. bjj-i xjuJt 

■tU ^5 awaM UUc_jJ Jj iUt ^ (^1 (;f» 3^ iuU v_Aio 

Lii^l U wjG jj Ufio ^\A (>Ji\*j ^ iU «‘iW3«j3 


v_A*aj iM^ 




iL^! l\a^ ^ 

ot^l Uia« cr ^ (iU- Ouj. j]oM\ ^5 t5^X*4J 

Oir^ls cr i it 

at its ontlet upon the little sea of Khuw&razm,* the water of which 
nver 18 weU^ow^ of no doubtful quality ; and [aU our operations 
hare been performed] early in the autumnal season of the year The 
water may be such as men drink or such as beasts drink, not beine 
fresh :f either will answer our purpose, so long as we continue to make 

I?*® *“y liquid whatever, 

Aough diffenng from water m its constitution, under the same limita- 

■L K T “® '"^e operate sometimes with water which 

IS ^sh and s^etimes with that which is brackish, we may not neglect 
to balance between the conditions of the two. ® 

This is what we wished to specify. 


Khuw&azm. that is. into the »>“* .“to. the htUe sea of 


the JaAfln, this author says: ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

Jai^Mhen passes by many cities. antU H reaches Khuwarazm. »nH 

““ "them rise high ouW itetaT- X? 
wa^ it descends from auwArazm and empties into almaU 
of KhnwAnBm, distant three days’ journey from KhuwSrazm ” 5 = i 
Kosm^phie, ed. Wustenfeld. U Tt, 177.1 a See el-Caswini’s 

fthe TUydn, a commentaiy on the Kdmds, thus defines the two terms . . 

^ umJ 

Otii, ^^UJ1 tU3^ 

“ oot fresh, and fa drunk by mt id 
as it IS ; and that caUed «AanS 6 is water not fresh, which it,=„ j 
frmn necesai^, but which fa drunk by beasts.” ** ***** eaeept 
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Chapter Third. 

Observation of Other Things than Metals and Precious Stones. 

We are [now] led to [consider] the proportionate weights of wa-x, 
pitch, resin, pure clay, enamel, amber, and woods of well known trees 
— being the materials of models and patterns formed by goldsmiths, or 
others practising their art — for the sake of any one who may wish to 
cast an equivalent weight of some metal, after the goldsmith has pre- 
pared, by his art, a pattern [of] known [material and weight] ; including 
also the proportionate weights of other substances necessarily or option- 
ally made use of. We have set down all these substances, with their 
water-equivalents, and their weights [in equivalent volumes], in two 
tables. Let, then, the water-equivalent be measured by the [proper] 
table, and by that let the proportion of metal sought for be determined. 
Here may be diversity of opinion — to every one his own! 

This chapter has two sections. 

Sectiok Fibst, 


Knowledge of Weights of the [ Water-equivalents of^ Materials of Models, 
when the Weight obtained out of the Water is a Hundred Mithkals. 


Hamea 

1 

AliUik^s. 

Danike. 

Tassujs. 

Beduction to Tassujs, 

Floating and 

Sinking. 20 

Clay of Siminjkn. 

60 

2 

0 

1208 

s. 

Pure Salt. 


3 

2 

1094 

44 

Saline Earth. 

oiP 

1 

0 

2164 

44 

Sandarach. 

140 

4 

2 

3378 

fl. 

Amber. 

118 

0 

0 

2832 

44 

Enamel. 

25 

2 

2 

610 

5« 

Pitch. 

96 

1 1 

2 

2310 1 

U 


10 


von. VI. 
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tUwUt 



IP.. 


Ho. 


t!0A 

jiLil *.*£>• 

IPfl 

>£y:dOJl (Ji3^ 

!p!1 

JmhocJ! 

li-lt 

lAicalt qLmwuUI 

tPP5 

jlii (j«L*Ji (3^ 

sri"*! 

v^L^l (3^ 

iPI"P 


pUwUt 

JU/ ^U5 
jL^i iUi 

iXi^? 

fLa 

^wJojJt ^Lo 

^UsJ! ^U 
mUatt ^bJt fU 


ICames. 


Wm. 

Ivory.^ * 
Black Ebony. 
Pearl-shell. 


BaUam-wocKL 

Wiilow-wood. 


[TAELS CONTIKITBI).] 


Mith^s. 

Daniks. 

Tassujs. 

Reduction to Tassdja 

Floating and 
Sinking. 

105 

1 

0 

2524 

fl. 

61 

0 

0 

1464 

s. 

88 

3 

0 

2124 

(C 

40 

2 

0 

968 

(( 

106 

2 

0 

2552 

fl. 

248 

0 

3 

5955 

u 


Secttoh Second. 

Knowledge of Weights of Liquids in a Vessel which holds twelve hundred 
[of any measurel Sweet Water. 


■: Names. 

Weights. 

Names. 

Sweet .Water. 

1200 

Wine. 

Hot Water. 

1150 

Oil of Sesame. 

Ice. 

1158 

Olive-oiL 

Sea-water. 

1249 

Cow’s Mili^ 

Water of Indian Melon. 

1219 

Hen’s Eg^ 

Salt Water. 

1361 

Honey. 

Water of Cncmnber. 

1221 

Hlood of a Man in good health 

Water of (Dominon Melon. 

1236 

Warm Human ulne. 

Wine-vinegar. 

1232 

Cold “ 


Weights. 

1227 

1098 

1104 

1332 

1242 

1687 

1240 

1222 

1230 
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Chapter Fourth. 

Bernes for Measuring Water, Comparison between a Cubic Cubit of Water 
and the same of the Metals, and Quantity of Gold sufficient to fill the 
Earth, In Three Sections. 

Section First. 

Bevice for Measuring Water, in order to the Betermination of Relations 
between Heavy Bodies, on Premises of Superficial Mensuration. 

'Abu-r-EaiMn ordered a cube of brass to be made, witb as much 
exactness as possible, and that it should be bored on its face, at two 
opposite angles, with two holes, one for pouring water into it, and the 
other for the escape of air from it ; and he weighed it in the flying 
b^ance, first empty and hollow, then fiUed with fresh river-water of the 
city of Ghaznah ; [and] 392 mithkals and ^ and -J of a mithkS,! [proved 
to be the weight of that water which it would contain]. Wanting, now, 
to get the superficial measure of one [inner] side of the cube, he had 
recourse to a thread of pure silver, so fciely drawn that to every three 
mith^hls [of its weight] there was a length of fourteen of the cloth-cubits 
iKed in clothing-bazaars. He t rimm ed oflF from the length of a side [of 
the cube] the mickness of two of its opposite surfaces, and wound the 
thread around the remainder ; and what this would hold of the thread 
wound around it, was 259 diameters. Now, the [length of a] side of 
the^ cube [thus shortened] would go into a cubit four times, with a re- 
mainder which would go five times into that length, leaving a [second] 
remainder which was one-ninth of that length. The [length of a] side 
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of the cube [thus shortened] was therefore understood to be divided 
into forty-fifw parts, of which the first remainder, the excess of a cubit 
above four times that length, made nine forty-fifths, and the second 
remainder of that length, (of which the first remainder was one-fifth,) 
made five forty-fifths, which is the same as one-ninth of that length. 
Clonsequently a cubit would take in 1082^ of the mentioned diameters 
of the thread ; which being multiplied by 45, 48,692 is produced as the 
Jnnmber of] diameters of the thread to forty-five cubits. 

The cube of the [number of] diameters in the [shortened length of a] 
aide, namely, 259, is 17,373,979 ; and the weight of water of the same 
volume is 9415 tassftjs. But we have said that the number of diame- 
ters of the thread to a cubit was [found to be] 1082^, of which the 
cube is 273,650,180,698,467 [-^603 =216,000l. So then, if we multi- 
ply [this sum] by the [number of] tassftjs of [water contained within] 
the brazen cube, and divide the product by the third power of [the 
niBnber of diameters of the thread held within the length of an inner 
side of] this cube, the quotient is the [weight in] tassujs of a [cubic] cubit 
Jrf water, namely, 686,535 and about ^ and | more. If we divide this 
we^ht by 24, the result is in mithk&ls, of which there are 28,605, with 
a remainder of 15 tassftjs and ^ and That is the weight of a cubic 
cubit of water. The firactions in this sum are consolidated [by multiply- 
ing it] into 360; which gives [the weight of] three hundred and SKfry 
CTibits cube [of water], amounting, in mithMls, to 10,298,033. 

This is what we wished to explain.®* 
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Sscrioir SECom 

Knowledge of Numbers for the Weights of the measured Cubit of all 

Metals, 

The principle last considered having been made out, we turn to an- 
other, which is a difference [in weight] between heavy bodies of like 
masses,^ but differing in kind, by virtue of relations subsisting between 
metals in respect to volumes. We have already stated, in the first chap- 
ter of this lecture, that whatever may be the relation between heavy 
bodies alike [in volume], as to [absolute] weight, is known from their 
water-equivalents ; and that the relation of the weight of the less water- 
equivalent to the weight of the greater water-equivalent is as the relation 
of the weight of that body of which the greater quantity of water is the 
equivalent to the weight of that body of which the less quantity of water 
IS the equivalent Consequently there must be an inverse relation be- 
tween the [absolute] weights of heavy bodies and the dimensions in 
lei^h, breadth, and height of those water-equivalents put down. 

«ow for a second principle. Since the weight of a volume of water 
eqmvalent to Ae cube of the measured cubit is 28,605 mithkals, together 
t^ssfijs and -J- and -J-, and since 182 mithkals make a mann (one 
mann being computed at 260 dirhams), [a cube of] the measured cubit of 
water weighs 157 manns, 6 'ist&rs and -J- and and I-. It is also known 
that the weight of the [cube of the] measmed cubit of any metal what- 
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ever is t® tli® weight of its equivalent of water as 2400 tasshis of that 
met^ to Ae [weight in] tasshjs of its water-equivalent, put dllno^t 
^ to It m the table [above given]. The firet of these proportion^ 
being unWn, if the second is multiplied into the third-I mean tS 
weight of a volume of water equivalent to fthe cube of! one nr.v^r 
is, injasshjs 686,535, being multiplied by 2400— and if this [product] 
number is di^ded by the [weight of the] water-equivalent Kach of 


lU P"** f ^ the weight 

A^® measured cubit thereof in mithkhls, tasshis, and 
fractions of tasshjs^ and the number of manns and 'istL^Sh that 
amonnts to, in a table, as follows ; wmcn tnat 


Numbers for tJu Weights of the measured Cuhit of all Metals.^ ^ 


Karnes of Metals. 

Gold. 

Mercury. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Copper. 


Iron. 

'iMn. 


Mithkais. 


644,869 

387,873 

323,837 

294,650 

247,846 

245,191 

221,463 

209.309 


TassUja 

11 

4 

12 

10 

18 

6 

1 

14 


Fractions. 

i 

i 

i 

i+i 

i 


i+i 

% 


Manna 

2993 

2131 

1779 

1618 

1361 

1347 

1216 

1150 


'IsUrs. 

31 

6 

14 

38 

31 

8 

33 

2 


Fractions. 

i+i 

i+i 


i 

l+i 

i 

JL 
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Book of the Balance of Wisdom. 

This exhausts all the more interesting matter which admits of 
being extracted from the work now under analysis. In the sec- 
tion following the last translated, our author sets himself to calcu- 
late the quantity of gold which would compose a sphere equal to 
the globe of the earth. He prescribes to himself this task almost 
as a matter of religious obligation, in order to find the ransom 
which, according to the Kuran, the infidels would offer to God 
in vain for the pardon of their sins ; for he begins with citing 
the eighty-fifth verse of the third chapter of the Kuran, which 
reads : “ truly there will not be accepted as ransom from those 
who were infidels and died infidels as much gold as would fill 
the earth ; for them there are severe pains ; they shall have no 
defender.” We will not follow the author in his laborious calcu- 
lations, but will content ourselves with merely noting some of 
his results. He says that the cubit of the bazaar at Baghdad is 
twenty-four fingers long, each finger being of the thickness of 
six grains of barley placed side by side. The mile contains four 
thousand cubits, and three miles make a farsang. The circum- 
ference of the earth is 20,400 miles, and its diameter is 6493Jff 
miles. Finally, the numl^r of mithkals of gold capable of fill- 
ing the volume of the globe is, according to him : 

36,124,613,111,228,181,021,713,101,810. 

For the purpose of comparing these numbers with ours, I will 
observe that the radius of a sphere equal in volume to the 
spheroid of the earth is 6,370,284 metres j this would give us. 
one mile = 1962.048 m., and one cubit = 490.512 millimetres ; 
that is to say, if these measures admitted of a rigorous compari- 
son; but Laplace has-very justly observed* that the errors of 
which the geodetical operations of the Arabs were susceptible 
do not allow us to determine the length of the measure which 
Jihey made use o^ for this advantage can only be the result of 
the precision of modem operations. I have endeavored to meas- 
ure the thickness of six grains of barley placed side by side, and 
in sixty trials I have obtained as maximum thickness 17.3 mm., 
as minimum 13 mm., the average of the sixty determinations 
being 15.31 mm. ; which would give us for the length of the cubit 
367.44 mm., a result evidently inexact, by reason of the want of 
delicacy of the standard by which the valuation was made. We 
shall return to this subject later, and shall attempt to find a more 
probable result, such as will show which of the two values is 
nearer the truth. 

In the fifth and last chapter of our author’s third lecture, he 
t^es up the problem of the chess-board, of which he supposes 
the sqn^es to be filled with dirhams, each square containing 
twice the number in the preceding. He begins with finding the 


* Exposition du Syst^me du Monde, p. 396, d™® Edition, 1836. 
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total number of dirbams to be 18,446,744,073,709,561,615, ex- 
pressed by him in ahujad signs thus ; j*ia^ljLs>. 

Then he applies himself to. find the dimensions of the treas^y 
in which this treasure should be deposited, and finally cites the 
verses of the poet ’Ansari, chief of the poets of the Sultan Mah- 
mud of Gihaznah, which fix the time in which one might spend 
this sum. ^ 200,000,000,000,000,000 years. The verses are as 
follows:* 

(jji Ak ISiLi 

JU vi>xL- j, »U 

" 0 king ! live a thousand years in power ; after that, flourish 
a thousand years in pleasure : be each year a thousand months, 
and each month a hundred thousand days, each day a thotisand 
hours, and each hour a thousand years.” 

Before giving a succinct description of the physical instru- 
ments described and mentioned in the Book of the Balance of 
Wisdom, I think it well to pause and review the results arrived 
at by the Arab physicists, and recorded by our author in the 
first part of his work. I will begin by attempting to give a 
little more precision than has been done hitherto to the units of 
measure, as the cubit and the mithk^l. 

We have seen that the cubic cubit of water weighed by 'Abu-r- 
Raihan at Ghaznah weighed 28,605.647 mithkals. The eleva- 

to Vigne, is 7000 English feet, or 
about 2134 metres, which would correspond to a medium baro- 
metric pressure of 582 millimetres. The temperature of the 
water made use of by 'Abu-r-Raihan in this experiment is not 
known to us ; but not only have we seen our author state in the 
clearest manner that he was aware that temperature had an in- 
fluence upon the density of liquids; we may also see, upon com- 
ping the specific gravities of liquids obtained by the Arabs 
with those obtained by modem physicists, that their difference 
between the density of cold and of hot water was .041667 
while, according to the experiments of Hallstrdm (see Dove’s 
Report d. Physi^ L 144-145), the difference between the densi- 
ties of water at 3 .9 and at 100° (Centigrade) is .04044. We can 
assume, then, with great probability, that a physicist so experi- 
enced as 'Abu-r-RaiMn would not have taken water at its maxi- 
mum summer-heat, but that he would have made his experiments 
either in the autumn, as our author advises, or in the sprins- 
The temperature of the rivers in those regions in autumn h^ 
not, to my knowledge, been directly determined by any one but 
the temperatme of the Indus, at 24° N. lat., in F^rukry, 1838 
was measured by Sir A. Burnes (see Burnes’ Cabool p 8oW and 
was found to be, on an average, 64° 2 FahrenhmC which is 
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equivalent to 17°.89 Centigrade ; and we may, as it seems to me, 
with sufficient probability, admit that the water used by 'Abu-r- 
Eaihan was of a temperature about 62° Fahrenheit, and that its 
density, according toHallstrbm, was .999019, considered in refer- 
ence to water at the zero Centigrade, and .998901, considered in 
reference to water at its maximum density. Now we know that 
a cubic metre of distilled water, at 4° C., weighed at Paris in a 
vacuum, weighs 1,000,000 grammes; if, then, we know the value 
of the mithkSl in grammes, we shall be able to compare the 
metre and the cubit. 

According to the KSmus, the mithlcal is If dirhams, the 
dirham 6 daniks, the danik 2 kirats, the kirat 2 tassujs; our 
author, however, makes use of a much less complicated mithkal, 
which is composed of 24 tassujs ; if, then, these tassujs are the 
same as those of the Kamus, his mithkal is equivalent to the 
dirham of the latter. I shall not follow the methods pointed 
out by Oriental authors for determining the weight of the mith- 
kal, for they are all founded upon the weight of different grains, 
no notice whatever being taken of the hygrometric condition of 
such grains; but I shall pursue an independent method. I 
would remark, in advance, that almost nowhere, not even at 
BaghdM, has the Arab dominion of the first times of the Khali& 
left so profound traces as in the Caucasus, where, as in DaghistSn, 
for instance, while no one speaks Arabic, correspondence is car- 
ried on exclusively in that language. Now I have made, by 
order of the Government, and conjointly with M. Moritz, Di- 
rector of the meteorological observatory at Tiflis, a comparison 
of the weights and measures used in the different provinces of 
Transcaucasia, and have found the value of the mithkal in 
grammes to be as follows : 


In the district of Kutais, 

4.776 grammes, 

(i 

Thelawi, 

4.227 

it 

(i 

Sigbnakh, 

4.226 

it 

ii 

Nakhjiwan, 

4.590 

it 

(C 

Ordubad, 

4.499 

tt 


Shemakhi, 

4.305 

it 

In the city of 

Sbemakbi, 

4.704 

tt 

U 

“ (another), 

4.572 

it 

U 

« u 

4.621 

tt 

In the district of 

Baku, 

4.175 

it 

u 

« u 

4.660 

tl 

u 

Earab&gh, 

4.610 

tt 

u 

Sheki, 

4.496 

tt 

it 

“ canton Eresh, 

4272 

it 

u 

“ “ “ (another), 4.426 

tt 

** 

“ Ehajmasi, 

4.869 

tt 

u 

Lenkoran, 

4.660 

U 

(( 

Derbend, 

4.538 

it 

(( 

Samur, 

4.792 

tt 

Average of nineteen values, 

4.527 grammes. 
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He*M» it is i^a that the particular values vary in either direc- 
tion from this average, to as much as -1-0.342 gr. and —0.352 gr., 
and I accordingly believe that the value of the mithkal may be 
taken at 4.5 gr. without fear of any considerable error. 

Accepting, then, 4J grammes as the equivalent of a mithkal, 
•we shalt find that the weight of a cubit cube, 28,606.647 mith- 
MIs, is 128,725.41 grammes. In order to compare with this 
the tre^ht of a cubic metre of water, it -will be necessary to 
ledufie the latter to the conditions of Ghaznah -snth respect to 
tetn^^eathre, atmospheric pressure, and intensity of the force of 
graite. , Calling the weight of the cubic metre of water, and 

conffl&ring only the temperature of the water of 'Abu-r-EaihSn, 
find 998,901 gr., which would be the weight of a 
euMc metre of water in Paris at 16°.67 C, in a vacuum. Now, 
according to the experiments of M. Eegnault, a litre of dry air in 
Paris, at zero of temperature, mid under a barometric pressure of 
760 mm., weighs 1.293187 gr. ; a metre, then, will weigh, under 
the same conditions, 1293.187 gr. The intensity of gravity at 
Paris, g, is 9.80895 m. ; and at Ghaznah, g', 9.78951 m. ; then d', the 
weight of a cubic metre of dry air at Ghaznah, will equal 931.241 

S r.* As we have no means of ascertaining the hygrometric con- 
ition of the atmosphere during the experiment of 'Abu-r-RaihSn, 
we are compelled to treat it as if perfectly dry : by deducting, 
then, d' from to*, we shaU render this latter number in all respects 

comparable with c*, and we shall have — =0.1291, and ~= 

0.505408 : c, then, equals 505.408 mm., a value which dif- 
fers from that which we obtained by comparing the Arab meas- 
urement of a degree with our own, by 14.896 mm., that is to 

S , by about the avei^e thickness of six grains of barley laid 
i by side ; and I think we may assume, ■without danger of too 
gj^t an error, c=500 mm. Notwithstanding the hypotheses 
which I have been compelled to introduce into this calculation 
in order to render it practicable, the result obtained by it seems 
to me preferable to that derived from a comparison of the dimen- 
sions of the earth, for here we can at least form an approximate 
idea of the amount of possible error, while in the other case we 
are deprived of all power of applying a test, by our ignorance 
K^specting the degree of precision of the geodetic instruments of ‘ 
tim Arabs.* * 

r 4 Thisfornish^ us the means of ascertaining the fineness of the 


f * Hie accelerating force of graTity is here calculated by the formulas g'=.g 

igl 0.002688 cos. 2/) and r= 20,887,638 (1+0.001644 cos. 2/); where 

and *=7000 Eng.ft.; and by the formula d'=d ( 3 000+ IK \ , 

' . , ffh V 3000+1 

f B the teznj^erature m d^reea of Ceatigr&de. ' 
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silver wire by which 'Abu-r-Eaahan measured the side of his 
46c 

cube, for w = ^ggg " » .000924c, or .462 nun. This ne plus ultra 

of the skill of the Arab jewellers will seem to us coarse enough, 
compared with the silver threads obtained by the ingenious pro- 
cess of WoUaston, of which the diameter is only .0008 mm., or 
? oooo - of an English inch. Bat it should not be forgotten that 
it is not long since .006 mm. was regarded as the limit of the 
ductility of gold thread, and that accordingly, considering the 
imperfect mechanical means which the Arabs had at their dispo- 
sal, a metallic wire of a thickness less than half a millimetre 
was in fact something remarkable. 

On examining the determinations by the Arabs of specific 
gravities, we see that they had weighed, in all, fifty substances, 
of which nine were metals, ten precious stones, thirteen mate- 
rials of which models were made, and eighteen liquids. The 
smallness of the list ought not to surprise us, for most of the 
substances which figure in our modern lists of specific gravities 
were entirely unknown to the Arabs. What is much more sur- 
prising is the exactness of the results which they obtained ; for 
the coarseness of their means of graduating ^eir instruments, 
and the imperfection at that time of the art ofpass-making, ren- 
dered incomparably more difficult then than now this kind of 
investigation, which, in spite of the immense progress of the 
mechanical arts, is still regarded as one of the most delicate 
operations in j)hysical science. It is very remarkable that the 
Muslim physicists, who had detected the influence of heat on 
the density of sub^nces, did not notice its effect upon their vol- ^ 
rme : at least, the dilatation of bodies by heat is nowhere men- 
tioned by our author ; and this circumstance, together with their 
ignorance of the differences of atmospheric pressure, introduces 
a certain degree of vagueness into the values which they give 
for specific gravities. In comparing, as I have done in the fol- 
lowing table, our author’s valuation of specific gravities with that 
obtained by modem science, I shall regard the former as having 
reference to water at the freezing point, and under a pressure of 
760 mm., both as not knowing what else to do, and as supported 
by th^e two considerations : first, that we have already noticed 
the slight difference between the densities given by our author for 
cold and hot water, and that which is tme of water at the freez- 
ing and boiling points;* secondly, that our author, according to 
his own ^temen^ made the greater part of his determinations 
at Jujj^iyah, which, in my opinion, is no other than the modem 
Kuna-Urghenj, a city situated about four geographical miles from 
the point where the Oxus empties into the Sea of Aral, where 
he was able to raise the temperature of water to 100° C., and 


* See p. 80. 
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which consequently must be at the level of the sea. The mod- 
em values of the specific gravities are given, for the most part, 
and when not otherwise noted, from Schubarth’s Sammlung 
physikalischer Tabellen (Berlin : 1849) ; a few are taken from 
the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, Paris, for 1853 (marked 
“Ann.”), fiom Schumacher’s Jahrbuch for 1840 (“S.”), from 
Brande’s Encyclopedia (“Br.”), fi-om Hallstrom, as cited ’above 
(“H.”), mid from GmeUn’s Chemistry (“G.”). The substances 
are arranged in the same order as they have been given in our 
author’s tables. 


Satetaae^ 

aa 

Gold, 

Herciny, 

Lead, 

Sflveii 

Copper, 

Brass, 

Iron, 

Tin, ^ 

Celestial H 7 aciitth^||| 
Red Hyacinth, 

Ruby of Bada^han, 
Emerald, 

Lapis L^uli, 

fine Pearl, 

Cornelian, 

Coral, 

Onyx and Crystal, 

Pharaoh’s Glass, 

day of Siminj&n, 

Pure Salt, 

&LliDe Earth, 
Sandarach, 

Amber, 

Enamel, 

Pitch, 

Wax, 

Ivory, 

Black Ebony, 
Pearl-ehell, 

Bakkam-vrood, 

WUiow-wood, 

Sweet Water, 

Hot Water, 

Ice, 

Sea-water, 


Specific Gravitiea : 

!. to 'al- KhArint . act to modem authorities. 


19.05 cast, 

13.56 

11.32 

lOBO 

8.82 j 

( gun-metal, 

8.66 cast, 

8.57 

7.74 forged, 

7.32 English cast, 
3.96 Oriental Sapphir 
3.85 “ RuW, 


2.50^2“^’ . 2.628-2.81 
( Mountam-ciystal, 2 . 686 - 2.88 
2.49 mirror-glass, 2.45 

. 1 “ flint- « a44! 


19J35&-19.3 4 
ia557 
11.389-11.445 
10.428-10.474 

8.95 Ann. 

8.46 “ 

8.667-8.726 jl^Ann.; 

8.448-8.605 
7.6-7.79 
7.291 
5, 4.83 

3.99; 428 Ann., S. 

2.678-2.775 

2.055 ; 2.9 Ann. 

2 684 \ Ann. ; 
•’*•’^ 12.617 8 . 
2.62 
2.69 
2.628-2.817 


1.99 Clay, 
2.19 
1.11 
.71 
.85 
3.93 

1.04 white, 
i>5 yellow, 
1.64 
1.13 


ass, 2.45 
“ a442 

1.068- 2.63 

2.068- 2.17 

1.05-1.09 

1.065-1.085 


1.04 white, 1.072 

.95 yellow, .'965 

1-64 1.825-1.917 

1.18 

2 48 i Shell of Mactra podoli- ) „ 

^ ) ca, of the Caspian Sea, J ^647* 

.94 Brazil-wood, 1 031 

.’585 

.^boiling, ; 9597 H. 

.916-.9267 

1.0286; L04S. 


* At 17«6 0., according to M. Ahi^r. 
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SuMances. 


Specific Gravities ; 

aca to 'al-Khamni. acc. to modern authorities. 


Water of Indian Melon, 

Salt Water, 

Water of Cucumber, 

Water of Common Melon, 
Wine-vinegar, 

Wine, 

Oil of Sesame, 

Olive-oil, 

Cow’s Milk, 

Hen’s Egg, 

Honey, 

Blood of a Man in good health, 1.033 
Warm Human Urine, 1.018 

Cold “ « 1.025 


1.016 

1.134 saturated solution, 

1.017 

1.030 

1.027 Vinegar, 

1.022 various kinds, 

.915 
.920 
1.110 
1.035 
1.406 


1.205 G. 


1.013-1.080 Br. 
.992-1.038 

.9176-.9192 
1.02-1.041 
1.09 
1-450 
1.053 Br. 


Ju 


oil 


This table sbows us that the Arabs conceived much earlier 
than we the idea of drawing up tables of specific gravities, for 
the first European tables of this character are, according to 
Liber (Hist. Philos, des Progr^ de la Physique, iv. 113-114), 
due to Brisson, who died in 1806. The first person in Europe 
to occupy himself with determining the specific gravity of liquids 
was Athanasius Kircher, who lived 1602-1680 : he attempted 
to attain his purpose by means of the laws of the refraction of 
light. After him, the same subject drew the attention of Galileo, 
Mersennes, Eiccioli, the Academicians of Florence, assembled as 
a learned body in 1657, and finally of the celebrated Boyle, born 
1627. The latter determined the specific gravity of mercury 
by two different methods : the first gave as its result 13^-, or 
13.76, the other 13M) or 13.357 ; both are less exact than the 
value found by the Arab physicists of the twelfth century. 


I will conclude this analysis by a brief description of the dif- 
ferent kinds of balance mentioned in this work ; I shall cite the 
text itself but rarely, and only when it contains something 
worthy of special notice. 

Our author first describes a balance which he calls Balance of 
Archirnedes, and professes to quote the details respecting its use 
word for word from Menelaus : Isys- JiUJi ajLjCs- 

without, however, giving the title of the latter’s work. 

In order to ascertain the relation between the weight of gold 
and that of silver, Archimedes took, according to our author, 
two pieces of the two metals which were of equal weight in air, 
then immersed the scales in water, and produced an equilibrium 
l^tween them by means of the movable weight : the distance of 
this weight from the centre of the beam gave him the number 
reqtiireci To find the quantity of gold and of silver contained 
m an alloy of these two metals, he determined the specific grav- 
ity of the alloy, by weighing it first in air and then in water, 
and compared these two weights with the specific gravities of 
gold and of silver. 





This is the”figttre of the Balail^ of Archimedes giyen in my 
manuscript:*® 

e . Figure of the Balance of Archimedes. 


a. 

Bowl for Gold. 


e. 

Movable Weight. 


b. xAiftit 

Bowl for Silver. 


Another balance described by our author is that of Mu- 
hammad Bin Zakariyi of Bai. It is distinguished from that of 
Archimedes by the introduction of the needle, called by the 
Arabs “the tongue,” and by the substitution of amoyable 

suspended scale for the moyable weight. The following is an 
exact copy of the figure representing it :» ® 


e. iCCjlj S Ci^l 
Bowl for Silver, fixed. 


d. idiU! 

Bowl for Gold, movable. 
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A note inserted in my manuaiript between tbe two bowls, 
which I have copied and translated below, explains the mode of 
using this balance. 

^ S*ajLs» iwas m 

uitlt juLc i-j lAJLc qLwJjI tyt 1-^3 ^ !3!j 

JUS La uJ ( U ^ O^Xs^ \_»ftX5 l:^ji 13! La!^ 

iujwJ/ jvBLsJl Q» La ^^All 

Xfi lAs> 

When the body in question is pure silver, the howl containing it will 
be balanced at a, which is the extremity of the beam, and the place 
where the scale commences. When it is the purest gold, the bowl will 
come as near to the tongue as possible, at h. When it is mixed, it will 
stop at h, between a and b ; and the relation of the gold in the body 
to what it contains of silver will be as the relation of the parts [of the 
scale] a ft to the parts a ft 6. Let this, then, be kept in mind with regard 
to the matter. 

A third balance described by our author is that of 'Abd- 
Hafs ’Umar Bin 'Ibrahim 'al-KhaiySmt I do not copy the figure 
of it, because it is in every respect similar to the balance of 
Archimedes, excepting the movable weight. Its application is 
very simple. A piece of gold is weighed in air, and then in 
water ; the same thing is done with a piece of silver ; and a 
piece of metal about which one is doubtful whether it is pure 
gold, or silver, or contains both metals at once, is also tried ; 
and the comparison of specific gravities thus obtained serves to 
settle the question. 

Finally, in the fifth lecture, he givra a very minute description 
of the balance of wisdom, according to 'Abu-Hatim 'al-Muzaffar 
Bin 'Isma’il of 'IsfazSr. He begins by remarking that, the bal- 
ance being an instrument for precision, like astronomical instru- 
ments, such as the astrolabe and the zlj 'as-safa'ih,^'' its whole 
workmanship should be carefully attended to. He next de- 
scribes the beam, the front-piece, iuiuydl, the two cheeks, 

between which the tongue moves, and the tongue itself, 
pUdfi . As regards the beam, he advises that it be as long as 
it may, “ because length influences the sensibility of the instru- 
ment; and indicates a length of four bazaar-cubits, or two 
metrra, as sufficient. He gives to his beam the form of a paral- 
lelopiped, and marks upon its length a division into parts, two 
of which must be equivalent to its breadth. It must be of iron 
or bronze. The tongue has the form of a two-edged blade, one 
cubit in length; but he observes, as in regard to the beam, 
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iiiat the longer it is tiie more sensitive will be the instrument 
He directs to fasten it to the beam by two screws, after having 
carefully determined the centre of gravity of the beam, by 
placing it, ex^rimentally, across the edge of a knife ; and to 
fit it with nic^^ so that the centre of gravity may be as little 
displaced as possible. We do not stop to give the description 
of the tongue and its frame, and limit ourselves to copying 
exactly the accompanying figure, which represents these parts 
of the balance:®" 



a. 

•tJ 

Front-piece. 

b. 

Bending-place. 


After this, our author exhibits the general prin(^le 3 which 
concern the suspension of the beam of the balance. 'She passage 
deserves to be transcribed and literally translated, as & done 
below. 

^ VJOLUS JuGi ^ 

Cr* LsoLm JXixli plf ! ol 

jkxl! 0^1 «lji3 UjIs akwj 

cr* ! > £ >*« ! ! 0 ^ ,_oo ' 

vi**®* [jjLtaXi ^balh jk^wib aUti jfjA jJW! jf'js 

SicnoK Foubth. [Lect 6, Chap. 2.] 

Scientific Principles of a General Nature, universally applicable relative 
to determination of the Axis, the Place of Perforation [for it\, and 
the Point of [its] Support [to the BeaTn\, ’ 

The beam being columnar in shape, detached from the tongue, there 
are three varieties of axis : 1, the axis of equipoise, at the centre of gravity 
of the beam, exactly in the middle of it, and perpendicular to its length* 
so that die beam readily gyrates in obedience to equiponderanoe fin its 
two Mual arms], stopping, in its going round, wherever that fmoving 
force] ceases to act, and not becoming, of itself, parallel with the horizo^ 
because a right line drawn from the centre of the world to its centre 
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iu'e tw ^‘♦A* j^s '.J'iAj'i] j_y^ t^^ls 

^l«]S ^yt ^y, c,jLiuS 135 

viULiltj v^aUU^ 

jfy ty j > ^ **^l *-fwj»:> 13li xliij jSy ,jj^ 

g«i>^l aU/o ^)oUiJt -^“aJiJLc jiy ^^1 JL*i! 

£ M 

(j'^inaij at^MiJb j^^l vJis^l s!3Ls? J.c '^ft9_3 


V ^ L." * ^ ® 



gravity«cuts it into like halves wherever it stops ; 2, the axis of reversion, 
between the centre of the world and the centre of gravity of the beam, so 
that, when the beam is put in motion, it turns, of itself, upside down, be- 
cause a right line drawn from the centre of the world [through the axis, 
when the centre of gravity is thrown out of that line] divides it into two 
parts differing one from the other, of which the one going downward pre- 
ponderates, and the beam is consequently reversed ; 3, the axis of [paral- 
lelism by] necessary consequence, above the centre of gravity of the beam, 
so that, when the beam is put in motion, a right line drawn from the 
centre of the world to its centre of suspension divides it into two parts 
differing one from the other, of which the one going upward exceeds 
in m^, and consequently preponderates and returns, and so the beam 
stops in a horizontal position ; because, in this case, a right line [drawn 
from the centre of the world to the point of suspension] divides it 

VOL. VI. J2 
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a U JLK> 5i31i jS^ L5®^ ® iilaftij Us^ & a<au . 

‘16 (y^' [>' g «** ii i^tsijM '— Asy Lc!^Ii« 

^jO^LgyiiU ^j^j*jimJu i3^ij5 [»->>*- ^ :* j'^ ® 

^ Ji ^ 8 (J5>9 Ui*> ij!j 'i-^ l3u Sl>( ilAP l3>^ 

jjjJuj ^;;^;*rfMib gJiAiJi ^♦.w^ L/'j'^ *■&> (_5^5 

8 cifcS^’ ^ LiJji> i3!j ois‘i5 *^8^^ 

(^. (^-*-^5 o^ tf^j' ^ C5^' ‘^'^-5 /j^ O® 

Cr* 0->^ XjLiUii li^i-ji 

j^LwJJl Jjij iiiaj jwhj! So! LoS., 1*^^ ^ 10 .^' j_^! 

jS^ CT^ f* v_aiX:^. ajLs xliurt, j 5 yJLc [*jLai! 

into two like halves, and parallelism with the horizon is a necessary 
consequence. 

. Let abjd^^ be a detached beam, let the line mn divide it into halves, 
lengthwise, and the line s 'a halve it across, and let h, the point where 
the two lines meet, be the centre of gravity of the beam. When, there- 
fore, we set the beam on an axis [at that point], so that it obeys [the 
equal weights of its two arms], it stops whatever it is left to itself; 
because the right line shk, drawn from k, the centre of the world, to h, 
the centre of gravity, divides the plane abjd into like halves, according 
t* an explanation which it would take long to state. This equal divis- 
ion occurs, however the beam may incline. When we set [the beam 
on an axis at r,] above A, away from the centre of gravity, then the line 
'-irs [drawn from the centre of the world to the point of suspension] 
divides the plane into two parts differing one from the other, of which 
the one going upward has the greater bulk, so that it preponderates 
and returns, and parallelism with the horizon is a necessary consequence. 
Wken we set the beam on an axis at h, below k, away from the centre 
of gravity, and the beam leans, then that part of it which goes down- 
ward preponderates ; because the right line [drawn from the centre of 
the world to the point of suspension] divides abjd into two parts differ- 
ing one from the other, and the mass®” going downward preponderates, 
so that the beam turns itself upside down. ’ 

■ So much for the beam when detached from the tongue. 

-In case of the combination of its own gravity with the gravity of the 
tongue, placed at right angles to it, in the middle of it, the comrnon cen- 
tre of gravity differs from that of the detached beam, and must neces- 
sarily be another point ; and that other point corresponds to the centre 
of equipoise in the detached beam, so that, when the beam is set upon 
an axis [at that point], it stops wherever it is left to itself. ^ 
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(}>*> 5^5 ^LkjJS ^3 JiLXjCciii ^ liUJj 
«ljiS j5^ i5 xJaiuj cj" ^JSi^ cr» qLwI'Jj 



_}^ i5 \ji}S viKiof kIiS) j.y^ l>->^ 

JjLiJlj .✓♦-wjy. 

The tongue may be made fast above [the beam], in the direction of 
s, the point I becoming the common centre of gravity; and ^ 
this point is the axis of equipoise. So that the axis of [parallelism oyj 
necessary consequence is at any point fixed upon above I, because a 
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J SlaSi ^3 vMb 

Q? i)-*#.*# ju.^ oJ^- JL>^ -H* 

t-^ ^LamL! O^jj U«^^3M «._JUtAj 

,)>Jt:>- W>U !<3ls jliXAcli! _y-§s o° 

Utj Kjiai] rfJLs? '-aaj^ jA*^ U^ ^ -j » 3 

fy, I O* v_j^^5!.*i>'4! aj'itj uo ocs^' J«*:>- 

u y ^X mwo QLJJt ^ LS ^3 Li^Lm iijiy^ 

j;jN^:a<Jl cr* g; xX^' ^1 nSji 3 ! xlaj jS^ J^jic 

U 3 b^> Sutfjw w-X^ xi^’ 3 ? 3 ! jy^ s5iLsS jOU 

Jj'-X^ oLcjSjJ? si-X^ LaXoS LXji 3 L^Jus v 3 ^ 

rigM line drawn to that [higher point, from the centre of the world] 
divides the plane [a bj d] into two parts, of which the one going upward 
preponderates, so that it returns, and stops in a horizontal position; 
and [an axis] at any point fixed upon below I is the axis of reversion, 
so that, when the beam inclines, that part of it which goes down- 
ward has the greater bulk, and consequently tips until it turns upside 
down. 

Should the tongue be made fast below the beam, in the direction 
of \ and so Ae common centre of gravity become the point s, then 
[an axis at this point] is the axis of equipoise, and, therefore, when 
the beam is put in motion, it stops wherever it is left to itself. But, 
when the axis is put above », it becomes the axis of [parallelism by] 
necessary consequence, so that the part [of the beam] which goes upward 
returns, and stops in a horizontal position. When the axis is put below 
s, it becomes the axis of reversion. 

. Inasmuch as there is change [in the adjustment of the balance] in 
■several ways : 1, in respect to the beam’s being either detached or joined 
to' the tongue — [the tongue] standing up or reversed [according as it is 
made fast above or below the beam] ; 2, in respect to the [position of the] 
axis [in each of the cases suppos^ with reference to the connection of 
the beam] either at, or above, or below, the centre of gravity; 3 in 
respect to the place on the beam of the means of suspension of the two 
bqwls, either even with, or above, or below, the axis — twenty-seven 
incidents [constituting changes of adjustment] are made out, together 
with a result [as regards the action of the balance] dependent upon 
each particular adjustment, and we have drawn up for these incidents 
•fihe following table : 
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Table of Variety of Incident pertaining to the Balance.^ ^ 


1 

1 

o 

< 

wmg <j 

s.’« 

10^ <0 B 2. 


f 

> 

< 

<b 

<» 

> 

0 

& 

S' 

O 6'^'? 

g;D “ a 

“ O 

W*^® o 

The 

Beam. 

B. 

s* 

e. 

m 

CD 

(B 

° 3-§ 





E-ia? 



Necessary Parallelism. 

Eeversion. 

Equipoise. 

Determinata 
ed Beam, se 
[th 
at 

the Centre 
of Gravity. 

Necessary Parallelism. 

Eeversion. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

)n relative to 
tarate from 
e Axis bein 
above 
the Centre. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

Equipoise. 

Eeversion. 

Eeversion. 

Eeversion. 

the Detach- 
the Tongue, 
?] 

below 
the Centre. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

Equipoise. 

Necessary Parallelism. 

Eeversion. 

Equipoise. 

Determ 

[with the To 
Beam] — star 
at 

the Centre 
of Gravity. 

Necessary Parallelism. 

Eeversion. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

ination relat 

ogae fastenec 
iding up, [the 
above 
the Centre. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

Equipoise. 

Eeversion. 

Eeversion. 

h 

Eeversion. 

ve to the B 

] above [the 
Axis being] 
beiow 
the Centro. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

Equipoise. 

Necessary Parallelism. 

Eeversion. 

Equipoise. 

3am connectE 

[with the To 
Beam] — re 
at 

the Centre 
of Gravity. 

Necessary Parallelism 

Eeversion. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

d with the 

igue fasten e 
persed, [the 
above 
the Centre. 

Necessary 

Parallelism. 

jEquipoise 

Eeversion. 

Eeversion, 

Eeversion. 

rongue, 

d] below [the 
Axis being] 
below 
the Centre. 

Necessary 

Par^elism. 

Equipoise 
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The author farther describes the bowls of the balance, five 
in number. He advises to make them of very thin plates of 
bronze, and to give to three of them the form of hemispheres, 
measuring thirty divisions of the scale of the beam in diameter. 
The bowl destined to be plunged into water was finished at the 
bottom with a cone, in order that it might more easily overcome 
the resistance of the fluid during the immersion. The remaining 
bowl was spherical in shape. I here give the passage describing 
this last bowl, femarking only that it will be found not to corre- 
spond altogether with the figure d in the representation of all 
the bowls together, presently to be introduced, although evi- 
dently referring to that one.’“ 

Cr' 

idajijj s LXjtJl *^0”^ LffiXs-* 

J Ja 1* ^ ‘iL*^iS> Q 

!^5o joL^Uaii iLsJuo LXj>!j ^ cr* 

fi to jIaxI! q» L:>0 

Jf i-igs- ^_jic S- (0";:®*^ Lfc tHgi 

ic5='>.A^i XaC! SiA^Sj Lja/0 

Then we take a fourth clepsydra, [turning] on an axis h, of which the 
diameter measures thirty divisions [of the scale of the beam], as does that 
of the two air-bowls ; and we cut it on the two sides [of the axis], meas- 
uring five divisions [once and twice] in the direction of the axis, towards 
the centre of the bulge — of which cuts one is t nl and the other Jimk — 
leaving, between the axis h and the point n, a distance of five divisions, 
and, between h and the point m, a distance of ten divisions, and calling 
tl the inner side, and hk the outer side; so that the remainder [of the 
diameter of the clepsydra] between the two cuts measures fifteen divisions 
of the standard-measure. In the next place, we take a thin plate [of 
bronze], as large as the clepsydra, and mark upon it a circle opening with 
a certain spread, namely, of fifteen divisions of the standard-measure, and 
cut off from that [plate] all that is outside of that [marked circle] ; after 
which we cut that [circle] into two unequal parts, bend each part, and 
weld it, separately, to one of the outer edges of the two sides ; and we 
call this the winged bowl. 

Two of these bowls bore the name of “ the aerial,” , 

and were permanently attached to the beam? Another bowl, 
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hemisplierical in sliape, miglit be moved along __the right arm of 
the beam; it "was called “tbe movable” bowl, The spher- 

ical bowl, also, was moved along the right arm. The bowl in- 
tended to be plunged into water was made fast underneath the 
aerial bowl of the left arm, and bore the name of “the aquatic” 
bowl, . As to the spherical bowl, its name, sufficiently 
explained by its form, just now described, and given to it in the 
extract was “the winged” bowl, Our author adds 

that it was indispensable to have at least one movable bowl, 
in order to balance the two which were used when the body 
weighed was plunged into the water. 

The foEowing is a copy of our author’s drawing of these five 
bowls grouped together ; # 



a, 

First, Right-hand Bowl, 
h. XiJil 


d. 

Fourth, Winged Bowl, cut on the 
two sides. 


Second, Left-hand Bowl. 


1 1 . v_AjL^ 


e. L§J JUb KiJliSl X»iE 

Third, Conical Bowl, called the 
Judge. 


Inner, Nearer Side. 

e. Xliilil Xif XaX’! 

Fifth Bowl, which is the Movable 
Bowl. 


Having devoted a paragraph to describing the form which 
should be given to the rings of suspension for the bowls, all of 
which are shaped like m in the figure on the next page, the 
author at length presents a complete drawing of the balance of 
wisdom. This we here reproduce, with all the accompanying 
explanations:*’ * 




above, on the left : above, on the right : 

v„ft>aJkJl LeftHalfl Right Halfi 

for Substances. for Counterpoises. 

along the beam, on the left : along the beam, on the right : 

'^.'1 - • * Plain Round- oS-otwJl Hidden®* Round- 

point Numbers. point Numbers. 

under the beam, on the right : 

^ The Specific Gravities are marked on 

this Side of the Beam. 

а. Means of Suspension. /. Air-bowl for the 

б. xiiuyi!! Front-piece. End. 

c. Tongue. sr- Second 

d. Two Cheeks [of Air-bowl for the End. 

the Front-piece]. h. iCiJLili Third [or] Wa- 

c, and under the beam on the left: ter-bowL 

lAxi *, Xju yi Fourth [or] Wing- 

iXju jCU !Ji ed BowL 

The Front-piece and the j. alfoX! Fifth [or] Movable 

Tongue as disconnected [from the Bowl. 
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Beam], because they-are uot con- 
nected until after Experiment 
■with regard to tbe Place of Con- 
nection. 


le. Basin. 

Pomegranate-counterpoise, which 
rides upon the Kising Half. 


Our author recapitulates, briefly, his description of the different 
parts of the balance of wisdom, and then proceeds to speak, in 
detail, of the mode of adjusting it. Nothing of what he says on 
this point deserves to be cited. I will only borrow from it the 
obsCTvation that the Arab physicists were accustomed to mark 
the spedfic gravities of different bodies, on the right arm of the 
beam, by points of silver enchased at different places along the 
scale, where the movable bowl was to be put in order to coun- 
terbalance the loss of weight of different metals and precious 
stones when plunged into water. This accounts for the term 
“round points,” applied to marks of specific gravity 
upon the beam of the balance ; and similar usage in respect to 
all marks of weight upon the beam led to the more general ap- 
plication of this term. 

But, before proceeding to describe the application of this bal- 
ance to the examination of metals and precious stones, as to their 
purity — ^which will bring out all the workings of the instrument 
— I think it incumbent upon me to transcribe and translate the 
following passage, which is, without doubt, one of the most re- 
markable in the whole work : 




OjUj Kfi _-jl2AS aajUll 
CT* ^ ^5 wLSJijSj asUalli olaiUXwdl 

^Jbuj a ^ . UJl aX^ ijtSLi (j-» ^LxAui 

Sectios Fieth. [Lect. 6, Chap. 4.] 

Instrtieiion relative to the Application. 

Air-weight not apparently vary, although there is actual varia- 
tion, owing to difference of atmospheres. 

As regards its water-weight, a body visibly changes, according to the 
difference between waters of [different] regions, wells, and reservoirs, in 
respect to rarity and density, together with the incidental difference due to 
the variety of seasons and uses. So then, the water of some determined 
x^on and known city is selected, and we observe upon the water- 
weight of the body, noting exactly what it is, relatively to the weight of 
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LjJi v_Ajw«JLjj JLiiira sLa Kij] LjJU Lo 

tJl:^ v^Lit 0j»> ^'LaJ{ tUL V‘-S'. 

'— (S’ i-i 3^5 ^.UJ! *x^ 

(3iL*o iLtt ( Jt -^LLi KjLj^'wLs Lc2j3 
1jj13 53! u.a.« 0’ "b Lc-aw.^ !3!^ 

'wWji^ JobaS Jbjj^i ^ -fl^S oi^i 

ajL«^ 

one hundred mith^ls ; and we refer [all] operations to that [result, as 
a standard], and keep it in mind against the time when we are called 
upon to perform them, if the Supreme God so wills. 

In winter, one must operate with tepid, not very cold, water, on 
account of the inspissation and opposition to gravity of the latter, in 
consequence of which the water-weight of the body [weighed in it] 
comes out less than it is found to be in summer. This is the reason 
why the water-bowl settles down when the water has just the right 
degree of coldness, and is in slow motion, while, in case it is hot and 
moving quickly, or of a lower temperature, yet warmer than it should 
be, the bowl does not settle down as when the water is tepid. The 
temperature of water is plainly indicated, hath in winter and summer; 
let these particulars, therefore, be kept in mind. 

'Abu-r-EaiMn — to whom may God be merciful ! — made his observa- 
tions on the water-weight of metals and precious stones in Jurjhniyah [a 
city] of Khuw&razm, early in autumn, and with waters of middling cold- 
ness, and set them down in his treatise already spoken of. 

This passage puts it beyond doubt that the Muslim natural 
philosophers of the twelfth century knew the air to have W'eight, 
though they were without the means of measuring it. The 
sentence italicized would lead one to believe that they had some 
means of measuring the temperature of water ; and, not to resort 
to the supposition that they possessed any thermometrical in- 
strument, even of the sort used by Otto Guericke, which was 
a balance, I think that they simply used the areometer for that 
purpose; and that this instrument was the means of their 
recognizing that the density of water is greater exactly in the ratio 
of Its increase in coldness. 

citation of the words of the author whose work we 
have been analyzing, I shall transcribe and translate the passage 
. ®^^ibits the application of the balance of wisdom to 
the examination of metals and precious stones, with regard to 
their purity. It is as foUows : 
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UJ ’^JkSs aJlc oLo^j o!i*^' qI.S^5 O' '^*5 

(jyiiMJlf cr j^\^J> ^ (-5* 

5.>^ JU^J 4diL;3i* o* oj^ o^If 

,_ASy 1*2 1^U5 vj 5i*jU!j ^-5 

**/*?J^ 15^ 

fy» JabLi^uii oL^sJUili ioi Lslj o5>5ji*iJ oLs^uo'i! \ j? iuLuJ 

i^U liiJiAe Jf Uj^ yi ei^ -5^ cr*,;^>^ 

ljiX:>! Jf J-uAxxSt 

jUH jJ^ XiSi^n lXju oivijA^I o* i^^ls 

vj ftl^ %S 

*1^ KJ°J^. tS^ Xijf! v^l ()LiL(^t Ji 

Chapteb Fourth. [Lect. 6.] 

Application of the Comprehensive Balance. 

HaviDg finished experimenting with the balance, and fixing upon it 
the [points indicating] specific gravities, it only remains for us to go 
into the application of it, and the trial -of a [supposed] pure metal or 
precious stone, by means of the two movable bowls [that called “ the 
movable” and “ the winged”], reference being had to specific gravity, 
with the least trouble and in the shortest time, by way of distinguishing 
[such metal or precious stone] from one which is alloyed, or from imita- 
tions, or from its like in color — the substance being either simple or 
binary, not trinal, nor yet more complex. 

We adjust the two air-bowls of the balance, put Ae water-bowl into 
water, and then set the movable bowl at the [point indicating the] 
'^>ecific gravity of the given substance, and equilibrate by means of the 
pomegranate-counter[K)ise and the scale, until the tongue of the balance 
stands erect. Tims we proceed when the trial respects simple sub- 
sbiaces. When the trial is in reference to a mixture of two substan- 
cra, «K » fency-likeness in color, we set the two movable bowls at the 

S ro points indicating the] specific gravities of the two substances, and 
ng the balance to an equilibrium, with the utmost precision possibly 

and make the triaL - i. - 
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sit (-*52 *** Uiijl i3j 

1^5 tUJ! i31-“vJ vj o* ***" iS ^ 

*UiI ikJ! JjaJ J >*S jt ,_jii*J o' 

Q. Jk^LiUSS Uiiij ^ sXa v_as»')H ^ sh'iXs>^ o"^ 

o'j**^' c/®' 

o'i -s' o*^ o' ^ ^ i^' ik. '^s 

SjLw Lf!^ lja]L>_j? (jxkjli jliit kr^ O'^ o'-?^-^ LT'S^ k^L:>- 
v-ioL^ o'^ o'-S J nU'> li J-^Lil! <.^L^ o'^ o'^ *ifk 

jO v-j^^ iiljLiii^ *,/^ 

otjl^ ^_5j,taJL «JU jjJL^Sls 0» li^j Lo ji vjjy*^^ 

SicnoN First. 

JVioZ of Singh Simph Substances, after placing the Movable Bowl at 
the [Point indicating the\ Specific Gravity of the Metal [or Precious 
(Stone], and after the Poising of the Balance. 

■When that is the trial which we wish to make, we weigh the substance — 
it being on Ae left, and the mithk&ls on the right, in the two air-bowls ; 
then we let it down into the water-bowl, until it is submerged, and the 
water reaches all sides and penetrates all parts of it. If there happens 
to be a perforation or a hollow place in it, that must be fQled with 
water ; and the weigher endear^ to have it so, taking all possible care 
that the water reaches all its parts, in order that there may remain in it 
BO hollow place, nor perforation, containing air, which the water does 
not penetrate, because a void place in the substance has the same effect 
as if it were mingled with something lighter than itself. After this 
we transfer the mithkhls from the extreme bowl [on the right] to 
tile movable bowl, placed at the [point indicating thp] specific gravity 
of the Mibstance ; whereupon, if the balance is poised, and stands ev^^ 
not inclining any way, the substance is what it is [supposed to be], pBfl||| 
whether a metal or a precious stone. Should the balance lean any w^^ 
the substmice is not what it is [supposed to be], if a precious stone ; 
and, as to the case of a metal, it is not purely that, but only something 
like it, different from it. If the rising [of the beam] is on the side 
of the mithMls, the substance [being a metal] is mixed with some 
body heavier than itself ; if on the side of the substance, then with 
some lighter body. 

On the other hmid, since the substance may not be an imitation, but 
may have been tampered with, and expressly made hoUow, blown with 
air, fissured, or the like, trickitiily, let that be looked out for, and made 
iBs^est, with regard to metals, % striking them. 
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cr» (3^ cr» ^ 

y» ^ 5 !® ^ Oh*l^*^5 v_.*ij Ijls 

^ /y LS^ a* 

»1^ ^ luLJ i_ca^5 JC£> ^JoiAjtd! XjLc JiAaj ^ S^ J-^ 

^ l\f,‘^^"‘"|3 iiaJii5 ij sli^iAis-^ |«^ s L t nS t Ji] iijLc. ^ 

^,: 8^11^5 mjjLjS^ J !*5 g^'? - 

KiiUjt ^1 ,)-iiLjiJ5 .Ui£j |kS X »gXl{ 

l^Uiai LkoILs* jS> liiXAfc^ qIs ijjlMa ’‘j^y‘ 

LiyS>*« jS" u"^ cr* _j^ qL«*W! qI* Xiaui^ 

«53i 5aii o? W j!^~ ^ **3L5> X:5;:?Jl ^ ly^ 

SscnoN Sboom). 


Trial of a Binary, made up of any two Substances \supposed'\, e. g. of 
two Metals, and similar to Gold ; whereby the Assignment of their True 
Value to JDirhams and Dtndrs is determined. 


After having adjusted the two extreme bowls and the water-bowl, we 
■set the two movable bowls at the [points indicating the] specific 
gravities of the two metals supposed, ^ one of them at the [point indi- 
eating the] specific gravity of a precious stone, and the other at [the 
pmnt indicating the specific gravity of] its like in color, crystal or 
glass; and then we poise the balance, with the utmost exactn^s, until 
its tongue stands erect. Then we weigh the body [under examination] 
with the two air-bowls, taking the greatest care ; and in the next place 
it into the water-bowl, being careful that the water reaches sdl its 
“ — which is a matter that the weigher can manage, as it respects 

i. places in sight, or seams, so as to be able to remove uncertainty — 

& which we transfer the mithkals [from the air-bowl on the right 

.^d] to the movable bowl suspended at the [point indicating the] 
^)ecific gravity [of one of the two substances supposed], and watch the 
lialance. If the balance is in equibbrium, the body is that substance, 
pore. F it is not even, we transfer the mithkals to the other movable 
bowl; and if the tongue then stands erect, the body is a colored imita- 
tion, having naturally the [latter] specific gravity. These remarks apply 
e^chdly, though not exclusively, to precious stones. 

the case of metals, when neither movable bowl brings the bal- 
ance to an eqnilibrum, the body is comTOunded of the two [metals 
snppo^] ; and, if we wish to distinguiah. [the quantify of] each, compo-. 
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toLs jA Jk\Xxj ^ oS^lal! (3 La5j 

ijli LX>s»t^ Ji" JaLcs^il ^ Lo lj>^? 
JLi qIs ^5' i^eatu^ jJLiU*i! sy* 

fyt LJLsi JLa *’L#.jjiAju jlt qUhJI^ ^^i lyt UUO 

i\xj^ ^3'JL^. 

j. U, JWI ^ ^ ^y. jUiS jS'y. iCs^' y U Ij^ 

cX=»Lj Lils Xiyi J^LjUJIj l«.g**J ^x^'s jSjCi 

iuLwo v_)^' aliiL? jjyJli y 

iuLc ^_ 5 lc L 4 .gJL<a JiJlAa^ ^ Lo 1^ JcXXt! 13Ls Loi g .AAj 

L*^ 'ifj lij ^ j*J L«!j A;s:Ui!l 

5u^' ^y '~r^ y> I-*!} ^ I' * 6 ** ..' 

JJij yj^Ut ^y>J| O^ j! sblyj juy= toys _}! 

nent of the mixture, we distribute the mithk^ls, at once, between the 
two movable bowls [suspended at tlie two points indicating the specific 
gravities of the two metals supposed], giving some of them to the 
movable bowl [so called], and some of them to the winged bowl, and 
watch. I^ then, the right side [of the beam] goes up, we transfer [mith- 
kkls] from the bowl nearer to the tongue to that which is farther from it ; 
and, if the right side goes down, w'e transfer mithkals from the farther 
bowl to the nearer; and so on, until the balance is in equilibrium. Then, 
after it is even, we look to see how many mithkS.ls are in the bowl [sus- 
pended at the point] of the specific gravity of a [supposed] metal, and 
those constitute the weight of that metal in the compound ; and the 
mithkals in the other bowl constitute the weight of the other com- 
ponent. If we fail to distribute exactly between the two bowls by mith- 
kkls, we take the weight of the mithk&ls in Makkah-sand, or, when sand 
is not to be had, sifted seeds supply its place ; and we distribute the sand 
[or seeds] between the two bowls. When the balance is brought to an 
equilibrium, we weigh what is in each of the two movable bowls, and so 
is obtained a result as perfect as can be. 

Should the balance not be made even in either the first or the second 
instance [namely, by putting all the mithkals in one or the other of the 
two movable bowls], nor by distribution [between the two bowls], then 
the compound either does not consist of the two substances which may 
have been mentioned, or is composed of three or more substances ; or 
else the two [as compounded together] have been tampered with, and pur- 
posely fissured or hollowed. A cavity gives occasion for transfer of 
gravity and weight. One must be careftd and considerate, therefore ; and 
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&*9 iJ-«LXjj JjIXs?. V<b:?U9 *^5)53 

iXio v_^L^ itXp Losjt JLA (^j,:>i{! ^^5 cSrt^^ tX»-\ JLi 

SvSls La 0>J ^ 

***®J £,>^ V*-?'** V*^ 7* .7^ I— 

(5 vy*^i X«a#Jtj V;A?cXJi Q» ij (>j‘ajy yMA^' 

*£jj J^=®Sj i«ia]! A»i» uii^j v_a50J? ^LSu 'iJ U^^’ aJ^ls- 

v- <y».tj»»J As^liR oii^ Msftlt 

i^e way to be considerate is to watch j^the balance]. I^ now, one of the 
tw6 sides [of the beam] goes up, and j^ upon the transfer of gravity to 
the other movable bowl, this side still goes up, the tampering which we 
£ave spoken of is made certain. If one of the two sides goes up, and 
then, when there has been a transfer [of gravity], the other side goes 
up, the body is conmonnded of the two substances. 

The distribution [of weight] must be made agreeably to instructions ; 
and one must beware of being deceived in the second case concerning 
it, for example, in the case of a compound of gold and silver [suppose^ 
but not proved by. distribution] ; and, considering that there may be 
some hollow place within, which opposes [the discovery in it of] gold, 
and makes it [appear as if] of the lightness of silver, one should remove 
its weight to the bowl [adjusted] for sUver ; whereupon, by reason of a 
hoUow place, one’s conclusion may be changed. 


It is evident from this passage that the Muslim natural philo- 
sophers of the twelfth century had so elaborated the balance as 
to make it indicate, not only me absolute and the specific gravity 
of bodies, but also, for bodies made up of two simple substances, 
a quantity dependent on the absolute and the specific gravity, 
which may be expressed by the formula 

1 1 


x=W 


1 


$.gr. 

1 


» 


d' ~ d" 


where W is the absolute weight of the body examined, s. gr. its 
specific gravity, d', d" the densities of its two supposed compo- 
nents, and X the absolute weight of the latter component. ® ® In 
<^er to accomplish that object, however, they were led to make 
their balance of enormous dimensions, such as rendered it very 
inconvenient for general researches. 

I will (bring this mialysis to a dose by a concise exposition of 
tiie mannmr in which the Muslim natural philosophers appHed the 
balance to levelling and to the measuring of time 
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The balance-level consisted of a long lever, to the two ends of 
which were attached two fine silken cords, turning on an axis 
fixed at a point a little above its centre of gravity, and suspended 
between two sight-pieces of wood, , graduated. At the 

moment when the lever became horizontal, the cords were drawn 
in a horizontal direction, without deranging its equilibrum, and 
the divisions of the scales of the sight-pieces, corresponding to 
the points where the cords touched them, were noted. For lev- 
elling plane surfaces, use was made of a pyramid with an equi- 
lateral, triangular base, and hollow and open to the light, from 
the summit of which hung a thread ending with a heavy point. 
The base of the pyramid thus arranged was applied to the plane 
which was to be levelled, and carried over this plane in all 
directions. Wherever the plane ceased to be horizontal, the 
point deviated from the centre of the base. 

The balahce-clock consisted of a long lever suspended similarly 
to the balance-level. To one of its arms was attached a reservoir 
of water, which, by means of a small hole perforated on the 
bottom of it, emptied itself in twenty-four hours. This reservoir, 
being filled with water, was poised by weigiits attached to the 
other arm of the lever, and, in proportion as the water flowed 
from it, the arm bearing it was lifted, the weights on the other 
arm slid dow*, and by their distance from the centre of sus- 
, pension indicated the time which had elapsed. 

Recapitulating, now, briefly, the results brought out in this 
analysis, we see : 

1. That the Muslim natural philosophers of the twelfth century 
were much in advance of the ancients as regards their ideas of 
attraction. It is true, they ventured not to consider this attrac- 
tion as a universal force •, they attributed to it a direction towards 
the centre of the earth, as the centre of the universe; and they 
excluded the heavenly bodies from its influence.®' Yet they 
knew that it acts in a ratio of distance from the centre of attrac- 
tion. As to their strange supposition that the action of this 
force is in the direct ratio of the distance, having gone so far as 
they had in physics, they must very soon have discovered that 
it was not in accordance with nature. 

2. That they had sufficiently correct ideas respecting certain 
mechanical principles; that they knew the equation which con- 
nects velocity with space traversed and time employed in going 
over it ; that they were in posses.sTon of several theorems relative 
to centres of gravity ; and that the theory of the loaded lever was 
very familiar to them. 

3. That, without yet daring to reject the ideas which had been 
handed down to them by antiquity as to heaviness and lightness 

voi. VI. 14 
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they already mx^ized that the air has weight, by the influence 
which it exerts upon the weight of bodies. 

4. That they observed the action of a capillary force holding 
liquids in suspension within tubes of small diameters, open at 
both ends. 

5. That they made frequent use of the areometer, whidi they 
had inherited from antiquity, and that this instrument, very 
probably, served them for a thermometer, to distinguish, by 
difference of density, the different temperatures of liquids. 

6. That they already had sufficiently full and accurate tables 
of the specific gravities of most of the soUds and liquids known 
to them. 

7. That they had attained, as Baron v. Humboldt very cor- 
i^tly remarks, to experimentation ; that they recognized even 
in a force so general as gravity, acting upon adl the molecules of 
bodies, a power of revealing to us the hidden qualities of those 
bodies, as effective as chemical analysis, and that weight is a key 
to very many secrets of nature ; that they formed learned asso- 
ciations, like the Florentine Academy ; and that the researches 
of the students of nature in Khuwarazm, of the twelfth century, 
well deserve to be searched for and published. 

Here an inquiry very naturally suggests itself. It is generally 
known that, at the time when the taste for arts and sciences 
awoke to so brilliant a life in Europe, the Arabs powerfully 
influenced the development of several of the sciences. How 
comes it, then, that their progress in physics can have remained 
so completely unknown to the learned of Europe ? The answer 
seems to me perfectly simple. The immense extent of the Kha- 
li&te was a cause which produced and perpetuated the separation 
^and isolation of the interests of the various heterogeneous parts 
which composed it. A philosopher of Maghrib would doubtless 
understand the writings of a philosopher of Ghaznah ; but how 
diould he know that such a person existed ? The journeys so 
often undertaken by the Arabs were insufficient to establish a 
free interchange of ideas ; even the pilgrimage to Makkah, which 
brought together every year representatives of all the nations 
subject, whether willingly or unwillingly, to the law of the Mus- 
lim Prophet, failed, by reason of its exclusive character, to modify 
in any degree that separation of moral interests which kept the 
different Muslim countries apart from one another. Moreover, 
the crusades had an effect to intercept communication between 
the Muslim East and West. At length, the Mongol and Turkish 
invasions split the Muslim world into two parts wholly estranged 
from one another, and, so to speak, shut up the scientific treasures 
of each part within the countries where they were produced. If, 
now, we reflect that the era of the renaissance in Europe pre- 
cisely coincides with that same invasion of the Turks, we shall 
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clearly see why Europe could scarcely at all profit by the 
scientific monuments of the East of the Khalifate, and why the 
scientific experience of true Orientals has been almost^ entirely 
withdrawn from its notice. 

Let me be allowed, in conclusion, to add a single observation, 
which is, that it is an error to attribute to Arab genius all the 
great results that the East has attained in the sciences. This 
error rests upon the fact that most of the scientific treatises of 
Orientals are written in the Arabic language. But would lan- 
guage alone authorize us to give the name of Koman to Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Kewton, to the prejudice of the glory of those 
nations which gave them birth? Should, then, 'al-Hamadani, 
'al-FiruzabMi, 'al Khaiyarai, and many others, figure in the his- 
tory of science as Arabs, only because they enriched the litera- 
ture of this people with the MakSmat, the Kamus, expositions 
of the KurSn, physical researches, and algebraic treatises? It 
would be more just, as it seems to me, to restore these to the 
Iranian race, and to suppress the injuriously restrictive name of 
Arab civilization, substituting for it that of the contribution of 
the Orient to the civilization of humanity. 

Kihmat-Abad, , 1866. 

9 Nor. 
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Notes bt the Committee of PoBucATioit. 

Besides re-translating the Arabic extracts in the foregoing article, 
and making other changes which are specified in the following notes, 
we have freely altered whatever seemed to us to admit of improvement, 
being desirous to do fall justice to so valuable a communication, accord- 
ing to our best judgment and that of scientific friends who have aided 
us, and fully believing that our correspondent, if we could have con- 
sulted him, would have approved of every alteration which we have 
made. Comm, op Pubi.. 


I. Notes on the Text. 

Referred to hy Letters. 

P«gB. 

4 1. 8, a, ms. 1. n, h, ms, jCycai. 

6. 1. 3, c, ms. 

8 . 1. 11, <*, omitted in xns. 

IJL 1. 6, e, ms. ; 1. 9, ms. ; 1. 14, ms, lS'bjS'3, 

h, ms. I4I. 
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12 . 1. 6, {, ms. 1. 8, J, ms. 0;^"^; !• 13, k, ms. qjW, 

oM' 

13. 1. efm, ms- Q? ; 1- 14, n, ms. , and so wherever else the 

name occurs. 

15. !.!»•, ms. 1.4,i»,ms. omitted in ms, 

16. L 18, r, ms. 

17. L 2, «, ms. iU/9 ; 1. 7, #, ms. iuU. 

18. 1. 6, w, ms. ; L 8, «, ms. — see note 3, p. 111. 

19. -, h 3, *t>, omitted in ms. 

26; 1. 11, X, ms. 

.2L 1. 2, 10 , v omitted in ms.; 1. 12, S omitted in ms., and 

so wherever else this numeral appears in the table of contents. 

82. 1. 3, a®, ms. ^5 ; 1. 9, b^, ms. ; 1. 11, ms. 

23. L 5, «i*, ms. **jUj — This correction is required by the statement 

of the contents of the second and third parts of the work given 
on p^e 17; 1. 11, ms. — see preceding note. The num- 

bering of the chapters of this lecture has been altered in accord- 
ance with the corrections of the text here made. , 

24. 1. 10, f a, ms. for , 9^, ms. »U 

— A collation of the whole ms. from which our extracts are made 
is necessary to verify this statement. Some of the numerals indi- 
cating the numbers of sections are obscurely written in the ms. 
which we have in our hands ; and, though our correspondent’s 
analysis has given us certainty in some of the doubtful cases, it 
still remains uncertain whether the number of sections in chh. I 

> and 3 of lect. 4, chh. 4 and 10 of lect. 6, and ch. 4 of lect. 7 is 
^ i. e, 3, as stated, or ^ i. e. 8. We have also doubted whether 
to read j i e. 7, or 0 i. e. 4, for the number of sections in ch. 5 

• , of lect. 8 ; and what value to assign to a character, repeatedly 
used, which resembles the letter In our ms. of the table given 
on pages 73, 74, the same character is used for 0, but of course 
. . this is not its value in the table of contents. From its similarity 
’ to the Indian numeral for 4, and because in one instance the letter 
,5 seems to be added to explain it, we have assigned to it that 
value. On the grounds assumed, the total number of sections 
comes out laiger, by twenty-one, than the statement of our ms. 
26. h **> not^, p. Ill ; 1. 7, ms. — 

see note 3, p. Ill ; L 9, J», omitted in ms. 
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Pa^. 

30. 1. 6, Jfc®, ms. ; 1. 10, 1^, ms. 

32. I. 8, «»2, ms. jS' yo . 

33. 1. 10, M®, ms. 

35. 1. 2, o^, ms- , 

36. 1. 4, l>2, ms. , a fragment of a sentence, which we have com- 
pleted as in the text : ^ 

in accordance with the French translation of our correspondent. 

37. 1. 2, g®, ms. |•Ui<9 ; 1. 3, ms. , 

38. 1. 6, s®, ms. ms. ^Ui ; 1. 7, t*®, ms. iLo'^iS, ms. j 

1. 8, ms. ; 1. 9, ms. US, ms. ; 1. 10, ms. 

43. 1. 12, «®, ms. . 

45. 1. 9, ft®, ms. 

48. 1. 3, c®, ms. iCgA.A.ilJi ; 1. 4, <1®, ms. siXcLs. 

49. 1. 9, e®, *Ui5 JiiS (_y5t >XXjJ! US' supplied to complete 

the sense. 

5L 1. 2, r®, ms. Lglx ; 1. 6, g®, ms. X USjdi — by an oversight of the 
copyist, iCUiiil and in this sentence were transposed ; 1. 7, 

A®, ms. ; 1. 12, 4®, ms. JJiSl ; 1. 15, J®, iuyUJl 

j^jsLfUlLi ^50 supplied to complete the sense ; 1. 16, 

A®, ms. . 

52. 1. 4, 1®, ms. (j«OyaJ ,ly^S aJUlII oUj.Ut (j«Ujw vjL 
55. 1. 16, «»®, ms. aXj.oL , 

59. 1. 4, i»®, ms. s-isi , o®, ms, ijof , p^, ms. 

ms. ,^1 • 

61. 1. 7, r®, ms. A^y« . 

63. 1. 2, s®, ms. ; 1. 7, *®, ms. ; 1. 9, 

supplied to make out the sense. 

64. 1. 12, tc®, ms. I g.rl , 

65. 1. 3, f®, ms. AjyS^sJl; 1. 12, w®, ms. 1. 17, *®, ms. AiU. 

66. 1. 1, 1 ^®, ^liii JaaaJi omitted in ms. 

69. 1. 7, -t;®, ms. 1. 10, «*, ms. 1.13, ft*, ms. qUS5. 

70. 1. 5, e*, ms. JsljJiy ; L 8, ***, ms. > **> 1* 9, 4**, 

ms. 

72. L 4, g*, ms. 
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73. 


1. 2, ft*, ms. LfejL« 5 ; 1. 3, <*, ms. ; 1. 6, j*, ms. ; L 8, 
Jfc*; ms. . 

1. ij I*, before ,5 

Lfl>k> tbU jtiAiW} . But the second division of the book 

commences with the fifth lecture — see p. 17 ; and . . . y*<Liw 

is“ evWently a blundering anticipation of the title of this fourth 

diapter of the third lecture. 

«■ 

L I, ***, ms. tXc ; 1. 4, n*, ms. ; L 6, o*, substi- 

tuted for a word illegible in ms. ; 1. 7, P*, ms. f a*! vl f ; 112, 9*, 
ms. ; 1 13, »**, ms. > **» 

1. 1, **, ms. oi jli ; 1. 13, «*, omitted in ms. ; 1. 14, **, for 

sJwajj ms. has X * i U '^ 

ouaij ; L 15, ««^, ms. sLs , ac^, ms. 

78. 1 1, If*, ms. Jliii*; **, ms. JukSljU; as, ms. LjjLo ; 1 3, **, ms. 


7ft 


77, 


1v1t“odt“-, L 4, es, ms. Uy ; 1 6, <**, ms.^bu.!, 
87. 1 33, «s, ms. Qj^UaJi. 

89. 1 6, f®, ms. aiiii, 


90. 1 6, ar®, ms. jJLjJI ; 1 7, *®, ms. 

82. 1. 9, t®, ms. — This correction is required by the mul- 

tiplication together of the numbers of the incidents combined. 
The enumeration just made involves nine specifications relative to 
the position of the axis, covering the two cases of separation and 
connection between the tongue and beam, and also the two cases 
* supposed with regard to the position of the tongue when joined to 
the beam ; and this number nine is multiplied by the number of 
the specifications respecting the position of the line of suspension 
of the bowls. 


93. J®, ms. ‘iiti ; fc®, ms. ; I®, ms. 

97. 1 15, M»®, ms. ; 1 18, »»®, ms. qLuJLw. 

^ 1 29, o®, ms. 

99. 1 5, jp®, omitted in ms. ; 1. 6, 9®, conjectural for an 
abbreviation of the ms. 

100. 1 3, r®, ms. >ASs ; 1 7; «*, ms. ; <®, ms. jU*i! f , 

103. 1 4, M®, ms. jl , *5, ms. IfvXjul ; 1. 5, sc®, for 

ms. has 5 . 


. N. B. Some necessary changes of diacriticsd points are not here no- 
ticed. The original ms, it will be remembered, is without these points. 
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II. Notes on Translation and Analysis. 

Bf erred to by Numerals. 

1 , p. 20. The length of the cubit, was somewhat variable. 

We read (1.) of iA*I! fhe hand-dhir4’, of the Spanish Arabs, mea^ 
uring five oUau5 , fists, each ^bdhah of four j fingers ; (2.) 
of the dhirS.’ called — cubitus a situl& cujus magnitudinem 

aequat ita dictus, as Casiri says — used in Spain, which measured six 
kabdhahs ; (3.) of iXJ! , the exact-hand dhirk’, used in 

the East, having the same length as the last named ; (4.) of 

, the black dhiri’, so called because, as is said, its length was 
determined by that of the arm of a slave of 'al-M^roftn, measuring six 
fists and three fingers, and by which were sold the byssus and other 
valuable stuffs of the bazaars of Baghd&d ; and (5.) of the dhiiA’ called 
or , of Persimi origin, measuring one and a third of 

No. (3.), that is, eight fists. Our author elsewhere speaks definitely of 
iAaII , by which he probably intends , and of 

the dhirst’ of clothing-bazaars. What he calls the dhirk’, without 
qualification, is probably to be understood as No. (5.). See Casiri’s Bibl. 
Arabico-Hisp^ i. 365, ff.; and Ferganensis . . . Elem. Astron. op. J. Golii, 
pp. 73, 74. 

9 , p. 24. This term is explained by the figure of the given on 
page 97. 

p. 26. Having satisfied ourselves that M. E[hsnikoff ’s conjecture as 
nrOie authorship of the work before us is incorrect, we propose simply 
to give the substance of it in this note, in connection with what seems 
to us to be the true view. But we will first bring together a few notices 
of learned men whom our author speaks of as his predecessors in the 
same field of research, who are not particularly referred to in M. Khani- 
koff’s note on pages 24, 26. 

Sand Bin ’All is characterized by an Arab author quoted by Casiri, 
in Bibl. Arabico-Hisp., i. 439, 440, as follows: “An excellent astrono- 
mer, conversant with the theory of the motion of the stars, and skilled 
in making instruments for observations and the astrolabe. He entered 
into the service of 'al-Mkmfin to prepare instruments for observation, 
and to make observations, in the quarter called 'a^-Shamd.s!yah at 
Baghdad ; and he did accordingly, and tested the positions of the 
stars. He did not fimsh his observations, on account of the death of 
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'al-MAmte. "Wilh -him oi^nated. a ■well kno'wn astronomic^ table, 
which a8troson«t» make use of to our day. Having been a Jew, he 
became aMo^m-bythe fiavor of 'al-Mhmun. Several well kno^ works 
on the stam<SHid tai arithmetical calculation were written by him.” 

^SfieetiDg Yhltonnh Bin Yhsif, Casiri, Id., i. 426, quotes the following 
^•om an Arab author: “Yuhanna the Christian presbyter, Bin Yfisif 
Bin 'ajsipirith Bin 'al-Batrik was a savant distinguished in his time for 
Wtnrm^ on the Book of Euclid, and other books on geometry. He 
" ' - Greek, and was the author of several 


^,-„^n,'^-Haitham of Basrah, whose full name was 'Abh-’Ali Mu^m- 
'al-Hasan 'Ibn 'al-Haitham of Basrah, as we are told by Wtis- 
j.tenfeld in his Gesch. d. Arab. Aerate u. Naturforscher, pp. 16, 77, was a 
‘.good w<gt.Viein«t.if.ian as well as skilled in medieine. He rose to emi* 
inence in his paternal city of Basrah, but, on the invitation of the Fktim- 
ite Khdlf 'al-Hltkim, A. D. 996-1020, went to Egypt to execute some 
'engtii^ering, for the irrigation of the country when the Nile should rise 
Ids high than usual. In this undertaking he failed. The latter part of 
fife was devoted to works of piety and to authorship. He died at 
‘ ^Aairo, A. H. 430, A. D. 1038. Our ms. gives him the title 
'bht, as he was generally called from his native city, and the other title 
^m^t w easily be an error of the ms., we have altered it to . 




From an Arab author, again, quoted by Casiri, Id., i. 442, 443, we 
’^erive the following notice of 'Abft-Sahl of Kuhistan : “ Wijan Bin 
Wastam 'Abh-Sahl of Khhist&n was a perfect astronomer, accomplished 
jn knowledge of geometry and in the science of the starry heavenS||Sf 
^•the highest eminence in both. He distinguished himself under Jfe 
•Buwaihide dynasty, in the days of ’Adhad 'ad-Daulah [A.D. 949-982 — 
;see‘ AbuUedae Annales Musi. ed. Reiske, ii. 464, 550]. After Sharf 'ad- 
Jkmhdi had come to Baghdad, on the expulsion of his brother Samshm 
'ad'Dsulah from the government of ’Irhk [A. D. 986 — see Abulf. Ann., 
ii^ ff60], he ordered, in the year 378, that observations should be taken 
’"dll the seven stsffs, in respect to their course and their passage among 
Hieir 2!bdiacM signs, as 'al-Mhmftn had done in his day, and he com- 
mitted the accomplishment of this task to 'Abh-Sahl of Kuhisthn. 
l&)nse<iuently, the latter built a house within the royal residence, at the 
end of the garden, and there made instruments which he had contrived, 
and afterwards took observations which were written out in two declar- 
ations, bearing the signatures of those who had been present, in affirm^ 
atipn of what they had witnessed and were agreed in.” 
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To this supplementary note we will only add that we conld not hesi- 
tate to translate the name of the person to whom Menelaus is 8«d to 
have addressed one of his books, which our correspondent fiuled to 
identify, namely , by Domitian. As the emperor Donii- 

tian reigned from A.D. 81 to 96, Menelaus must have been living in 
his time. 

Respecting the authorship of the Book of the Balance of Wisdom, 
after observing that, although the dedication proves it to have been 
composed at the court of the Saljuke Sul^n Sanjar (who reigned over 
a large part of the ancient Khalifate of Baghdad from A.D. 1117 to 
1157), the recent developments of the history of the Saljhkes by Defre- 
mery afford no clue to the identification of the author, our correspond- 
ent quotes a passage from Khondemlr’s Dustfir 'al-Wuzara' which he 
thinks may possibly allude to him, as follows ; “ Nasir 'ad-DIn Mahmud 
Biu Muzaffar of Khuwkrazm was deeply versed both in the sciences 
founded in reason and in those baaed upon tradition, and was especially 
able in jurisprudence after the system of 'ash-Shkfi’i ; at the same time he 
was famed for his knowledge of finance and the usages and customs of 
the public treasury. He was the constant protector of scholars and 
distinguished men. The Kkdhi ’TJmar Bin Sahlkn of Skwah dedicated 
to him his work entitled Masifir-i-Nfisiri, on physical science and logic. 
In the Jaw&mi’ 'at-Tawkrikh it is stated that Nhsir 'ad-Din commenced 
his career as secretary of the administration of the kitchens and stables 
of SuMn Sanjar, and that, as he acquitted himself creditably in that 
oflBce, the SuMn named him secretary of the treasury of the whole 
kingdom, and he reached at length the high dignity of Wazir,.but, on 
account of the modesty common to men of studious habits, and which 
was native to him, he could not properly perform the duties attached to 
it. The SuMn accordingly discharged him from it, and again entrusted 
to him the administration of the finances, which he transmitted to his 
son Shams .'ad-Din ’Ali.” On this passage M. Ehanikoff remarks : 
“ I do not pretend by the aid of this j^ssage to establish irrevocably 
that Nk?ir 'ad-Din is the author of treatise before us. But his 
being a Khuw&razmian accords with what our author says of the place 
where he made his researches ; his participation in the administration 
of the finances would explain his having composed a work for the king’s 
treasury ; and lastly, the positive testimony of history as to his erudition 
. . . and the dedication to him of a work treating of physics give some 
probability to the supposition that he may have pccupi^ himself with 
the subject. Thq absence of any direct notice of this treatise on the 
balance in his biography may be ascribed in part to the predilection of 
Khondemir for politics rather than literary history, in consequence of 
von. VI. 15 
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niiich he nirelj the scientific labors of those whose menidi^ 

he gives, and paerffy to the chrctmistance that a work destined for the 
ropd treasBi^ like official reports of the present day, might remain a 
long tinie unknown to the pnblic.” 

We Iwre thonght it proper thus to give the substance of onr cor- 
re^ndeiit’4 *«Onjectare. But there can be no doubt that, in the ex- 
tracte'fi<(nm the Book of the Balance of Wisdom which M. Ehanikoff 
has given* the author names himself three times, though in so modest 
a ma^er A scarcely to attract attention. Instead of heralding himself 
St oned in his first words, after the usual expressions of religions faith, 
as anthers are wont to do, he begins his treatise by discoursing on 
4^ gtineral idea of the balance, with some reference, as it would seem, 
.tp Jho 'Bktinian heresy, which gave so much trouble to the Saljuke 
{etiaonsy and then simply says : “ Says 'al-KIihzini, after speaking of the 
h^ance in general . . — see p. 8, and proceeds to enumerate the advan- 
itegea of the balance of wisdom, so called, which he is to describe and 
«z|^in in the following work. Farther on, after a section devoted to a 
.qiecification of the different names of the water-balance, and to some 
Jdotiees erf those who had treated of it before him, he begins the next 

aection thus ; “Says 'al-Khhzini, coming after all the above named , . 

^ p. 14, and goes on to mention certmn varieties in the mechanism of 
the water-balance. The form of expression which he uses in the latter 
iff these two passages implies that 'al-B3i4zini is no other than the 
antimr himself; for Arabic usage does not allow to be employed 
tn introduce what one writer quotes from another, though nothing is 
jgjore.cmnmon than for an author to use the preterit Jls , with his name 
Bf^penddd, to preface his own words. Besides, if 'al-Khhzini is not our 
kn&or, but one of those from whom he quotes, who had previously 
treated of the water-balance, why did he not name him in the section 
.Iqi^opriated to the enumeration of his predecessors in the same field 
<rf research ? In the title to a table which our correspondent cites in 
flatter part of his analysis, we read again: “Table etc. added by 
— see p. 69, wh^^also intimates the authorship of the 
work before ns, for the writerflfroduces that table as supplementary to 
4aie which he cites from another author. Yet farther, if our author’s 
jmae be really 'al-Khhzini, his statement respecting the destination of 
Jife; work for the royal treasury — see p. 16— accords with his own name 
for 'al-Khaani sonifies “related to the treasurer,” and, as M. Ehanikoff 
Wett jobserves, Jtthe (^ntals show as much jealousy in affairs of state 
aa.in their doiffbstic e^cems.” 

Who, then, b out 'al-Khhzinl ? Ihough unable to answer this qnes- 
tie^^KawYdyr.we wSl offer some considerations with reference to ft. 
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Possibly our author k the individual of whom D’Herbelot makes this 
record : “ Khazeni. The name of an author who invented and described 
several mathematical instruments, of which he also indicated the use”— 
see Bibi. Or., p. 504. Or he may be the same as 'Abu-Jafar 'al-Kh^zin, 
of whom an Arab author, quoted by Casiri, says ; “ 'Ab6-Jafar 'al-Kh&- 
ziu, a native of Persia, distinguished in arithmetic, geometry, and the 
theory of the motion of the stars, conversant with observations and 
their use, famed in his day for this sort of knowledge. He was the 
author of several works, among which is the Book of the Zij-'as-Safa'ih 
v-jhif ), the most eminent and elegant work on the sub- 
ject, and the Book of Numerical Theorems (XjAAitll vjUJ' )” — 

see BibL Arabico-Hisp., i. 408. Von Hammer, apparently on the au- 
thority of Sedillot, fi,xes his death in A.D. 1075 — see Literaturgesch. d. 
Araber, vi. 428. Or our author may be identical with Alhazen, a person 
long known by name as the author of a treatise on optics translated by 
Eisner, and published at Basel in 1572. It is also possible that one and 
the same individual is referred to under these seveiah names. Eisner 
intimates to us the original title of that treatise on optics in these words : 
“ et ut inscriptionem operis, authori est de aspectibus, graeco, concin- 
niore et breviore nomine opticam nominarem and we hoped to be 
able to obtain from H&ji Bihalfah’s lexicon some information respecting 
other works by the same author, which riiould throw light upon the 
authorship of the work before us. But this clue to a reference proved 
insufficient, and after several fruitless searches we have not found any 
notice by Haji Ehalfah of the femous optician. As to the period when 
Alhazen lived, Eisner declares himself ignorant, but supposes that it 
was about A. D. 1100 : it will be remembered that our author wrote in 
1121. That our 'al-Kh&zini was a native of Persia, as is asserted of 
'Abh-Jafar 'al-Kh4zin, there is some reason to suppose, from his occa- 
sional use of Persian words ; and here it may be well to observe that it 
is only by an error that Alhazen the optician is made a native of Basrah : 
the error is to confound him with Hasan Bin 'al-Hasan Bin 'al-Haitham 
of Basrah, which has been widely spread, though corrected by Montncia 
and Priestley — see Gartz, De Interpp. et Explanatt. Euclidis Arab., p. 22. 
The subject of the work before us is one which the Arabs were accus- 
tomed to class, with optics and other sciences, under the general head 
^of geometry — see preface to Hftji Blalfah’s lexicon, ed. Flnegel, i. 35 ; 
and there is, indeed, a little sentence in our authoPs introduction, which, 
with reference to the time when it was written, would seem even to 
betray a writer addicted to philosophizing on light ; “ For the essence 
of light is its being manifest of itself, and so seen, ^md that it makes 
other things manifest, and is thus seen by” — see p. 7. Agai% the s^le 
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'Ab4-Jft&r '{d-SMi^ as indicated in an extract from one of tbe mss. 
of the Bodleian library, given in Catal. Bibl. Bodl., ii. 261, as follows : 

iSj*' J>^ O' jLaiSl 

vJlXwp'^l, “he aimed at brevity in the work, abridging the phraseology 
and duninnhing the number of the figures, without removing doubt or 
doing away with obscurity,” which refers to a commentary on Euclid, 
seems to very like that of our author. 

Upon the whole, we incline to believe that onr author and 'Abh-Jafar 
'al-Eh&zin and the optician Alhazen, perhaps also D’Herbelot’s Ehazeni, 
are one and the same person. We venture, at least, to suggest this, for 
confitmation or refutation by farther research. We, may here say that 
we have been in some doubt whether to read the name of our author 
'al-Eh&zin or 'al-Kh4zinl, the Arabic ms. sent to us by M. Ehanikoff, 
which gives the latter reading, not being decisive authority on this 
point. We beg onr correspondent to settle the question by reference to 
the original m% j For the proposed identification, however, it is equally 
well to assume 'We name to be 'al-Khhzini, inasmuch as, according to 
Bisner, the author of the book on optics was called “Alhazen fil. 
Alhayzen,” that is, 'al-Khizin Bin 'al-Khhzin, to which '^-Khhzini, in 
the sense of “ related to 'al-Khhzin,” is equivalent. 

4 , p. St. In reproducing this figure, we have struck out a point 
asstuned in the original between k and t, and made use of in the fifth 
theorem, because it is of no service, and only makes the figure incoa* 
•stent, and less applicable to the following theorems. 

5, p. 39. It seems to ns that the remark of onr author here referred 
to is misinterpreted by M, Ehanikoff. The former means simply to say 
that no interference with one another’s motion is apparent in the case 
of the celestial spheres, while he neither affirms nor denies the principle 
of universal gravitation. 

•, p. 42. The figure here given of the areometer of Pappus is con- 
fddcrably altered from that presented by M. Ehanikoff. The latter 
occurs twice in the manuscript, once in the Arabic text, and once in the 
translation ; the two forms are of somewhat different dimensions, and 
are quite inconsistent with one another with respect to the details of the 
graduation, which are moreover, in both, altogether inaccurate. Both * 
however, s^ree in offering, instead of a double scale, two separate scales, 
standing in a reversed position at a slight interval from one another. 
As it was impossible to reconcile such a figure with the directions given 
in the text, we have preferred to construct a new one, in accordance 
■wSili our berii xmdeKtanding of those directions. In so doing, we have 
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been compelled to amend tie text slightly as regards the let^red pointa 
referred to, as wdl as the lettering of the figure itselfi inasmuch as tie 

i latter in the manuscript was 
I so imperfect and inaccurate 
"as to be unintelligible. For 
jithe purpose of showing the 
alteration we have made, we 
present herewith an exact 
copy of the portion of the 
manuscript figure about the 
equator of equilibrium. It 
will illustrate also the manner 
in which the numbering of the 
instrument is indicated (very inaccurately upon the left scale) in the figure. 

T, p. 42. See tie statement, on page 98, that the Arab physicists 
were accustomed to enchase silver points upon the right arm of the 
beam of the balance, for specific gravities ; and the description of the 
balance on page 97. To graduate by round points seems to have been 
the mode among the Arabs. 

8 , p. 47. We have constructed this table anew, and have corrected 
at many pointe the sixtieths of our miginal : in some cases, die readings 
of the latter may have become corrupt ; in most, there was probid)ly a 
want of accuracy in the original constructor. 

The readings of the manuscript which we have altered are as followrK 


ofNtaien. 

Fart*. 

Sixtirtk*. 

Line of NtaAer*, 

Part*. 

SirtieOu. 

106 

96 

16 

87 

114 

58 

104 

96 

12 

86 

116 

12 

103 

97 

9 

83 

120 

30 

102 

98 

6 

76 

131 

36 

101 

99 

3 

69 

144 

54 

09 

101 

2 

64 

156 

16 

98 

102 

6 

62 

161 

20 

97 

103 

8 

61 

163 

58 

96 

104 


65 

181 

50 

94 

106 

21 

62 

192 

20 

88 

113 

37 





There are also several cases in which we have retained the figures 
given by the manuscript, although not quite correct, when they differed 
by less than 1 from the true value. Thus, opposite the number 106, we 
find set down a remainder of 21 sixtieths, while the true rmainder is 
20.376, and, of course, 20 would have been more accurate. 
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9 , p. 50. We alone are responsible for the tnmslation of this section, 
our correspondent having left it untranslated. In the lettering of the 
first figure here introduced, we have so far deviated from our Arabic 
original as to substitute ^ and j* for g and O") respectively, in order 
to simplify the transcription.* 

#■ 

10, p. 53. The meaning of this somewhat obscure statement is prob- 
ably as follows. Two heavy bodies at opposite extremities of a lever 
act upon each other by their gravity to produce motion, and remain at 
rest only when their common centre of gravity is supported. The same 
is true of balls thrown into a spherical vase : they act upon each other 
by their gravity to produce motion, and they remain at rest only when 
their common centre of gravity is supporte<^ that is, when it stands 
over the lowest point of the spherical surface. 

11 , p. 54. In our reproduction of this figure, we have reduced its 
size one hal^ improved the form of the “ bowl,” /, and given in the 
margin the explanations which in the original manuscript are written 
upon. the figure itself at the points where the letters of reference are 
placed. 

19 , p. 56. We have taken the liberty of slightly altering our cor-, 
respondent’s manuscript in order to insert the table here given, because 
the latter seemed to be so distinctly referred to upon page 78 that it 
was necessary to assume that the Arabic work originally contained it. 
M. Khanikoff gives the mean weight for bronze as 11 m^ 2^d. ; but, 
considering the acknowledged corrupt state of the manuscript in this 
part, we have thought ourselves justified in amending the reading to 
11 m, 2 d, since this value is required by that of the “ result” derived 
from it for the succeeding table. In the table on p. 78, it will be no- 
ticed, bronze is omitted. 

la, p. 63. 'Ahmad 'at-Taifashi, in his book on precious stones, ed. 
Baineri, page 10 of text, describes the ykkfit 'asmknjfini as including 
“the cerulean, that which resembles lapis lazuli, the indigo-like, the 
collyrium-like, and the dusky” — by which may be intended, as the 
editor says (annott., p. 80), all sorts of sapphire and aqua marina. 

14 , p. 63. According to 'at-Taifishi, page 13 of text, the raMnl, or 
basil-like, is a variety of the emerald, “of pale color, like the leaves of 
the basil the same authority defines the silki, or beet-like, as another 
variety of this mineral, “ in color like the beet,” that is, probably, like 
beet-leaves. 
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15 , p. 64. In thus rendering the word , we conjecture it to 

..0 3 

be derived from with the signification “circulus ungulse bubulae 
magnitudine,” as given by Freytag. Raineri gives us another reading 
for this word, namely JlJl , and explains it as possibly signifying 
of Bukh&ra — see text of 'at-TaifosM, p. 35, and annott., p. 100 — 
which, however, seems to be quite impossible. The Arab mineralogist’s 
description of the species of onyx bearing this name is as follows : 

is a stone composed of three layers : a red layer, not trans- 
parent, followed by a white layer, also not transparent, next to which is 
a transparent, crystal-like layer. The best specimens are those of which 
the layers are even, whether thick or thin, which are free from rough- 
ness, and in which the contrast [of color] and its markings are plainly 
seen which corresponds to what Caesius, in his Mineralogia, Lugd^ 
1636, p. 569, says of the most precious sardonyx, thus : “ Quaeres tertio 
qnsenam sit sardonyx omnium perfectissima. Respondeo esse illam qu® 
ita referat unguem humanum cami impositum ut simul habeat tres col- 
ores, inferiorem nigrum, medium candidum, supremmn rubentem. . . . 
Nota autem, cum sardonyx est perfects, hos tres colores esse debere 
impermixtos, id est, ut zona alba nihil habeat mixtum alieni coloris, et sic 
de nigiA il purpureh.” But, if our reading is correct, and the 

derivation which we have suggested for the word is adopted, this species 
of onyx must have been so named from specimens with their layers of 
different colors intermingled, which the modern mineralogist would call 
by the name of agate rather than that of onyx. Perhaps, however, 

30 

the reading should be > from > the name of a certain 

plant, which we have not identified. In this case, the name would be 
similar in its origin to “ basil-like” and “ beet-like,” applied to varieties . 
of the emerald, and appropriate for specimens of onyx with either dis- 
tinct or intermingled layers, the veining of the mineral h&ving nothing 
to do with its name. 

16 , p. 65. Caesius, Id., p. 520, says : “ Dioscorides, Judaicus, inquit, 
lapis in Judmd, nascitur, figura glandis, eWanter et concinne confectus, 
lineis inter se mqnalibus veluti tomo faH,” etc. Pr<lij. D. Dana of 
Yale College, to whom we are indebted for the foregoing quotation, 
infers from this description that the Jews’ stone was the olive-shaped 
head of the fossil encrinite. Ancient physicians dissolved it for a 
draught to cure gravel, 'Ibn-Bai^r, in his Mufridat, ed. Sontheimer, 
1 . 286, speaks of it in the same terms as Caesius does. 

IT, p. 65. Probably a fossil. M. Ehanikoff quotes the following from 
the K&mfis : 
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, “ The crab is a river-animrf of great nsc ... on the other hand, 
the sea-crab is a petrified animal.” One might ask the qnestion, whether 
the latter was so called because found in the sea, or whether that name 
implies a belief that the sea once ejrtended where afterwards was dry 
land, in accordance with modem geological discovery. 

18, p. 66. In explanation of this term, our correspondent cites, fi’om 
a Jaghatai Turkish translation of 'al-Kazwtni’s ’Ajk'ib 'al-Makhlftkht, a 
pass^e which states that “ the finest quality of glass was Pharaoh’s 
glass, found in Egypt.” The original Arabic ^ves no such statement 
under the head of glass. For an account of the translation referred to, 
see M. KhanikoflF in the Bulletin Hi8t.-Phil. of the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg, for Nov. 8, 1854 (Melanges Asiatiques tir6s du Bulletin 
etc., ii. 440—446). 

19 , p. *72. We have substituted this citation from the original Arabic 
of 'al-Kazwlnl for a passage which our correspondent here quotes from 
the Jaghatai Turkish translation referred to above. The citation of M. 
Eiluinikoff, of which only the first sentence is recogfnizable in the Arabic, 
is as follows : “ KhuwSlrazm is a v^t, extensive, and populous province. 
Here is in it a city named Juijhnlyah — . The cold there is so intense 
that a man’s fece freezes upon his piUow ; the trees split bjrVeason of 
the cold ; the ground cracks ; and no one is able to go on horseback. 
One of its "frontiers is Khurks&n, the other M^warklnahr. The river 
Amfr [the Jaihfrn], freezes there, and the ice extends from there to the 
little sea. In the spring, the waters of the little sea mingle with the 
water of the Amfr, and come to Khuwkrazm on which our correspond- 
ent oteerves : “ If I am not mistaken, this passive, which establishes 
with certainty that the waters of the Amft reached the Sea of Arsd only 
during the spring freshets, is unique ; and it points out to us, perhaps, 
tire way in which the change of its month originally took place.” 

By way of illustration of 'al-Kazwlnl’s description of the lower course 
of the Oxns, it may not be amiss to cite what Bumes says of it in his 
Travels into Bokhara, iii. 162. Having spoken of its winding among 
monntiuns tilbft reaches thUicinity of Balkh, Bumes says : “It here 
enters upon me desert by a course nearly N. W., fertilizes a limited 
fract of about a mile on either side, till it reaches the territories o£ 
Orgunje or Bliva, the ancient Eharasm, where it is more widely spread 
by art, and is then lost in the sea of Aral. In the latter part of its course, 
so great is the body of water drawn for the purposes of irrigation, and 
so numerous are the divisions of its branches, that it forms a swampy 
delta, oveigrown with reeds and aquatic plants, impervious to the hus- 
bandman, «nd incapable of being rendered useful to man, fixmi its un- 
varying humidity.” 
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90 , p. 73. Th^e terms are explained by i passage appended to this 
section in the translation of our correspondent, for which he has omitted 
to give the Arabic text. We quote the translation here : 

“ All the substances mentioned in this section sink in water if the 
weight of their equivalent volume of water is less than 2400 ^shjs, 
and float if that weight equals or exceeds the same number. 

End of the first section.” 

91 , p. 74. It might be suspected that the word ^>*55 » “ivory,” 
should rather be , “ resin,” this being one of the substances of 
which, in the opening of the chapter, our author proposed to give the 
water-equivalent As, however, the specific gravity derived from the 
equivalent given is 1.64, and that of the common resins is only about 
1 . to 1 . 1 , it is perhaps easier to assume that resin has been accidentally 
omitted from the table. 


99 , p. 76. This process can be made clearer by an algebraic method 
of statement Let (7= a cubit, c= the length of a side of the cube 
measured, and the diameter of the silver thread : then C—4c-^- 
butc— 259t; therefore, t7=1082:^<. For the fraction ^ 
our author now substitutes because, as appears from their use in the 
table on p. 46, sixtieths are to him what decimals are to us, and ^ are 


nearly equivalent to 


C, then, equals 


64,923 
60 ■ 


Substituting, in the 


proportion e® ; (73 : ; 9415 tessujs : the weight in ^sujs of a cubic 
#eubit of water, the numerical value of the first two terms, we have 

17,373,979 : ; : 9415 ; 686,535.53. If the originsd 

216,000 ® 

fraction ^ had been retained, the result would have been 686,525 


tasshjs. 

The question naturally arises, why 'Abu-r-RaihIn had recourse to the 
use of the silver thread in making this experiment. It is evident that, 
when once we have the value of C expressed in terms of c, we may 
reject, 4 altogether, and obtain the same result as before by the much less 


: : 9415 : 686,525. This fact, however, our author does not seem to 
have noticed. Was the silver thread, then, employed merely as a me- 
chanical device for focilitating an exact comparison of C and c ! This 
seems by no means impossible, since, after finding the first remainder, 
and perceiving it to be equal to 46 diameters of the thread, the relation 
of that remainder to the side of the cube would be at once determined, 
without going through with the two additional, and mow delicate, 
von. VI. 16 



IV- , . , • , 6,644,672 / 

laborious reduction of the proportion 1 : ^25 \ 


i. e. 1 ' 
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measareraenta e*l»HrwMe Teqmred, and exposing the proce® to the 
chances of eiror to which they would give rise. We may also, per- 
haps, sujqK)se that the original experimenter was actuated by a desire 
to-ftmiA "to any who might repeat the experiment after him the means 
of hoH>p»fag their results wfth his, and that, in the want of any exact 
standard measurement (since the measures may have varied in differ- 
ent localities not less than the weights are shown to have 4one by the 
taUe 'i^n p. 81), he devised this method of the fine silver thread with 
thie -rfew'Of providing, in this case, such a standard. 

Mk, p. 78. We have introduced into this table a number of emenda- 
1i<ms, which were imperatively called for. All the data for constructing 
StjJbad been given before, in the table of water-equivalents upon p. 66, 
i®d the determination of the weight of the cubit cube of water just made, 
.'and* we had only to work out, in the case of each metal, the propor- 
‘tion : the water equivalent of the metal, in tassujs : 2400 : : 686,535.53 ; 
the weight of a cubic cubit of the metal. For mercury, the manuscript 
^es erroneously 387,973 m.; for silver, 294,607 m.; this would be 
■file correct result if the calculator, by a slip of the pencil, had taken 
_ 'll8e,4SS.SfS as the third term of his proportion. For tin, the Arabic 
^^es 209,300 ; but, as the translation presents the correct number, the 
former must be an error of M. Khanikoff’s copyist. The column of 
'ist&rs is left unfilled in the Arabic manuscript ; our correspondent had 
supplied the deficiency, but incorrectly in the majority of cases (all ex- 
cepfing mercury, silver, and iron). It admitted, indeed, of some ques- 
^tioh how many 'isUrs our author reckoned to the mann : we adopted^ 
i 40 , both b«»use that seems to be the more usual valuation, and because, 
hyassuming it, the column of fractions of 'ist4rs comes out in most in- 
fi^ces quite correct ; only in the case of lead, the manuscript gives a 
remainder of in that of iron, of tin, |^-}-|. The same valu- 

ation of the 'ist&r was assumed in correcting the reading at the bottom 
aof Pi 77, where the great corruption of the whole passage, and the 
absurdity of its unamended readings, was very evident. 

* 4 , p. 82. Considering the uncertain character of even the main 
^elements entering into this calculation, and that its result cannot accord- 
in^y be otherwise tiiau approximate only, it seems to us that our cor- 
itmpondeut might have spared himself the labor of calculating the 
of an assumed difference of temperature, pressure, and gravity : 
Jhe modifications which are thus introduced lie far within the limits of 
,]^baWe error firom other sources ; and, in fact, had these modifying 
.eurcnmstattces been left out of the account, a result would have been 
^ newer to the value which M. Khanikoff finally adopts for the 
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cubit than that which- is actually obtained by his process. The value 

c= 500 mm., namely, supposes ^y=.1250; the actual value of the 

latter quotient, after modification of is .1291 ; before modification, 
.1287. We have not, therefore, in this instance, been at the pains of 
veriiying either the formulas or the calculations of our correspondent. 

S85, p. 86. In reproducing the figure here given by our correspond- 
ent, vre have reduced its dimensions one-third, without other alteration. 

26 , p. 86. This figure also is reduced one-third from that given in 
M. Khanikoff’s manuscript. 

27 , p. 87. We have here followed our correspondent in giving only 

the original term, not being sure enough of its precise signification to 
venture to translate it, though we think it might be rendered “ table of 
plane projections,” or “planisphere.” The connection shows that it 
denotes some astronomical instrument ; and as well for this reason as 
because and not means “latitude,” besides that is 

not a plural, Casiri is wrong in translating goliwiii * 

passage quoted from him on p. 115, as he does, by “Liber Tabularum 
Latitudinum.” 

28 , p. 88. This %ure is an exact copy of that given by M. Khani- 
koff, except that it is reduced to one-third its original size. Its insuflB- 
ciency to explain the construction and adjustment of the parts which it 
represents is palpable. For farther explanation see note 33 . 

29 , p. 90. Our two diagrams on pp. 89, 91, though faitl^hlly repre- 
senting their originals, are, for convenience, made to differ from them 
in dimensions. 

30 , p. 90. Literally “the point going downward,” implying the 
conception of a concentration of the weight of a body in its centre of 
gravity. 

31 , p. 94. We suppose the centre of gravity spoken of under the head 
of “ Determination relative to the Beam connected with the Tongue,” 
in this table, to be the common centre of gravity of the tongue and 
beam united. This seems to us to be indicated both by the reading of 
the Arabic text of the table, as it came to us, and by the suppositions, 
respecting the connection erf the tongue and beam, considered in the 
extract which precedes it. But some changes of reading were required 
to make the table correct. The follOwittg^^friigia«»t show* what are Aa 
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speeificaticms of thf' tesst •which we received, in those places where we 
have made changes. ■ 


Determination relative to the Beam connected with the Tongue, 
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. . [the Axis being] 
Tbefow die 0. 

[the Axi 

at the C. of Grav. 
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Bevers. 

Nec. ParalL] Equip. 


Equip. 

Equip. 

Revers. 

Nec. Parall.lEquip. 
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^ the sopposition that the centre spoken of is the centre of gravity of 
beam, many more alterations would have been necessary. 


33, p. 95. Our correspondent did not translate this passage, so that 
we alone are responsible for the description of the winged bowl. We 
were about to offer some conjectures which seem naturally to suggest 
themselves in explanation of the peculiarities of this bowl ; but, since 
lire have so little ground for certainty in regard to it, we prefer to waive 
the subject. It will be noticed that our two drawings of the bowl are 
^Bs^milar, and that the one which is given in the figure of the whole 
balance is the least conformed to the description of our author. 

96. The figure of the Balance of Wisdom given here is as 
AcSet * copy as possible of the figure in M. KhanikofiTs manuscript, 
excepting that it is reduced in dimensions one-third. Where the beam 
ia tossed, by the two slanting pieces, the shading of the one and the 
of the other are both continued without a break, so that 
il k impossible to decide by the figure which is regarded as lying 
iqpcm the other. This ambiguity the engraver has reproduced as 
weB he could. It is impossible, with no more light than we have 
cm the subject at present, to determine the nse and connection of all 
parte of the balance here represented. There is even an appar- 
ent incon^tency between the figure on p. 88 and the drawing of 
the amne part here given. The two drawings are, indeed, quite in- 
of thmnselves to explain the construction of the instrument. 
Bat what » especially to be regretted is that M. Khanikoff has 
opri tted to cite our autho^s< description of the axis and its pivots, or 
to give us so much as a hint of the mode in which the beam was 
np. Yet, as the case now stands, a definition in the ipunhs of 
do, uae of the two sloping pieces represented in our drawings on 
sides of the tongue of the balance, enaUes us to make out 
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some of the leading parts of the construction. Those sloping pieces 
are called by the name of , substituted for the ms. reading, 

, which makes no sense. Of this term the SiMh says : 

pieces which show the tongue of the balance.” But the Ktoihs is more 
definite, and says : 

v:iJ^ signifies 

two pieces of iron which enclose the tongue of the balance, and 
signifies that I have made for'the tongue such two pieces, and that it is 
, which is equivalent to saying that it has stops put to it.” Plainly, 
then, the tongue of the balance moved from one to the other of the 
two pieces of iron thus described, and must have been in the same plane 
with them ; and, since the middle vertical line of the tongue would of 
course range with that of its frame, the axis must have been bisected, 
longitudinally, by the same line. Thus, then, we are able to conjecture 
what the two parallel pieces in our larger drawing are intended to rep- 
resent. They may be the supports of the tw© ends of the axis ; and 
the inconsistency between this drawing and the one on p. 88, which we 
have alluded to, may be only apparent. For above the supports of the 
axis, and between the lower ends of the there must have been 

an opening to allow the tongue to play within its prescribed field of 
motion — whether the frame of the tongue rested upbh one of the sup- 
port® of the axis, as our large drawing seems to show, or stood between 
the two. In accordance with this view, we regard the figure on p. 88 
as representing only the tongue and its firame, and the bends at the 
bottom of it as bends of the . 

Both of the parallel pieces are represented as if indefinitely prolonged 
towards the right, and, though this may be a mere inaccuracy of draw- 
ing, it is not unlikely that they were attached, in some way, to a fixed 
upright support, on that side, for the sake of giving a more stsSjle posi- 
tion to the axis. 

It remains for us to state the grounds on which we have assign^ to 
the word the signification of “front-piece.” This term is in- 

scribed, in both of our drawings, on the top-piece of the firame of the 
tongue, and also, in the larger one, along the nearer of the two parallel 
pieces, at e : so that one might think that two different parts of the struc- 
ture were called by the same name, on flC%nnt of something in common 
between them ; or else that it was applieii to the whole structure consist- 
ing of the frame of the tongue and the two parallels. But we believe 
the inscription of this Word along one of the parallels to be simply a 
mi^lacmnent, being there the first word of a sentence ot%h 
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planation -winch is finished under the beam on the left We therefore 
regard this term as appropriated to the frame of the tongue. The 
etymology and form of the word iteelf give it the meaning of “ that 
which fronts but, unfortunately, neither the Siha^ nor the K&mhs, 
nor any European dictionary of the Arabic which we have beten able to 
consult, defines it in its application to the balance. 

’ In making these suggestions we have been aided by a scientific friend, 
Eev. C. S. Lyman of New Haven, to whom we desire to %ipress our 
obligations. 

34 , p. 9L So called, we may suppose, from their being obtained by 
calculation. 

35, p. 98. To explain this formula. 

Let W be the weight in mithMls of a compound body (gold and silver) ; 
* the weight in mithkals of the silver contained in it ; 
w—x “ “ the gold “ “ 

Then s.gp'. (the spec. grav. of the compound) = W (its weight in air) 
divided by the weight of water which it displaces. But if d' and d" 
ate the specific gravities of gold and silver, the water displaced by 
(W-x) mithMs of gold will weigh (W-x)-i-d' ; that displaced by x 
mithWls of silver, x-i-d". Hence 

W W /W-x , x\ W X , X 


W-X 


s.gir. 


• • X X 

By transposition, 5 ? ~ 


X 


36, p. 105. See note 5. 


W W 


d' 


t.ffr. 


whence x=zW 


1 

s.gr. 


J' 


1 


We have just received, in the Journal Asiatique, v« S 6 rie, xi., 1858, 
a paper by M. Clement-Mullet, which exhibits tables of water-equiva- 
lents, water-weights, weights of equal volumes of substances, and spe- 
cific gravities, derived from 'Abu-r-Raihan, through the medium of the 
Ayln-'Akbari. The foregoii^ article will be found to correct and sup- 
plement the statements of M. CI 6 ment-Mullet’s paper, in many particu- 
lars, as, indeed, it rests upon a much wider basis ; and we feel sure of 
i^meeting with a cordial welcome from the French savant, whose 
:i^^est in the subject has been manifested by valuable contributions to 
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our knowledge of the sciences of the East. It may not be amiss, then, 
to ^ndicate here some errors in the tabular statements of the paper 
referred to. 

Since the sum of the water-equivalent and the corresponding water- 
weight must in every instance be 100 mithkals, the water-equivalents 
given for mercury, silver, and emerald require the water-weights of these 
substances, respectively, to be 92.3.3, 90.1.3, and 63.4, instead of 92.0.3, 
90.1, and 68.4, as stated. 'i 

The water-equivalent of copper is stated to be 11.3, whereas our 
author gives us 11.3.1 : but the weight assigned to the equal voliune of 
copper also differs from our author’s statement, being 45.4 instead of 

45.3. This brings us to a point of greater apparent disagreement be- 
tween 'Abu-r-EaiMn and 'al-Khazini, the columns of weights of equal 
volumes. Now, as these weights must in every case be derived from the 
data furnished by the preceding columns, by a rule which our author 
gives, although it is nowhere presented in the quotation from the Ayln- 
'Akbari, we must be allowed to mention the following as errors under 
this head, viz: mercury 71.1.3 for 71.1.1, silver 53.5.1 for 54.0.2, bronze 
46.1.2 for 46.2, copper 45.4 for 45.3, brass 44.5.1 for 45, tin 38.0.3 for 
38.2.2 ; ruby (or red hyacinth) 97.1.1 for 97.0.3, ruby balai (if the same 
as ruby of Badakhshhn) 90.2.2 for 90.2.3, emerald 69.2.3 for 69.3, cor- 
nelian 64.3.3 for 64.4.2. 

But, if we examine the statement of the weights of equal volumes in 
Gladwin’s translation of the Ayin-'Akbari, we shall find that this may be 
so interpreted as to come into exact coincidence with our author’s state- 
ment, in all but one of the cases here in question. For, supposing that 
Gladwin’s %ure 8, wherever it occurs in the fractional columns, comes 
from a wrong reading of ^ for £.=0, s^eeably to a suggestion of M, 
Clement-Mullet, or is a mistake for 3—^; and farther, that Gladwin’s 
figure 5, given for tasshjs in the weight of the equal volume of bra^ is 
a mis-reading of o for • ; and lastly, supposing Gladwin’s mithkal-figure 
4 in 94.0.3 for amethyst (or red hyacinth) to be a mis-reading of J 
for j — suppositions which derive support from an extended comparison 
of the tables given by Gladwin with the corresponding taWes of the 
foregoing article — ^we obtain the following weights of equal volumes 
from the English translation of the Ayin-'Akbari, viz: mercury 71.1.1, 
silver 54.0.3 (instead of the true number 54.0.2), bronze 46.2, copper 

45.3, brass 45 ; amethyst (or red hyacinth) 97.0.3, ruby (probably ruby 
of Badakhshan) 90.2.3, emerald 69.3, corSblian 64.4.2. 

We have thus far pa^ed over pearl and lapis lazuli, because the weights 
which the French savant gives to equal volumes of these substances 
show a double error — their respective numbers being transposed, while. 
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at the same time, the munber truly belonging to pearl is 65.3.2, and not 
65.4. This transposition, though not the wrong number for pearl, 
occurs also in Gladwin’s translation ; and in correspondence with it, in 
both the French and the English presentation of 'Abu-r-RaiMn’s results, 
the water-equivalents of pearl and lapis lazuli are transposed, that of 
pearl being 37.1 for 38.3, and that of lapis lazuli 38.3 for 37.1. If, how- 
ever, the specific gravity of pearl was supposed by the Arabs to be less 
liian that of lapis lazub, agreeably to our table, its water-equivalent 
must have been rated the highest. It is scarcely to be believed that 
any accidental difference of quality in the pearls of 'Abu-r-Raih&n from 
those experimented upon by 'al-Kh&zinl, could have led the former to a 
water-equivalent for pearl precisely the same as that which the latter 
found for lapis lazuli. 

Again, M. C16ment-Mullet’s list of specific gravities deviates in several 
instances from the results which should have been brought out by the 
water-equivalents given, as: silver 10.35 for 10.30, copper 8.70 for 8.69 
(according to 'al-Kh^zinl, 8.66), etc. The specific gravity obtained 
for amber, 2.53, while agreeing with the water-equivalent assigned to it, 
39.3, so fer exceeds the modem valuation as to occasion a remark by 
the French savant : but our author gives it a much higher water-equiva- 
lent, namely 118, and consequently a much lower specific gravity, 
namely .85. It would seem, then, altogether likely that not amber, but 
some other substance, was here referred to by 'Abu-r-RaiMn ; perhaps 
coral, which is given by 'al-Kh4zinl in the same connection. 

These remarks cover all the substances mentioned by 'Abu-r-Raihan, 
excepting gold, lead, iron, celestial hyacinth, and crystal — in regard to 
an of which there is no disagreement between him and 'al-Kh5zinl— so 
that, besides their purpose in the way of criticism, they serve to show 
an almost entire identity between 'Abn-r-Raihan’s tables, so fer as they 
go* and those of our author. The course pursued by the latter, in his 
tabular statements, would seem to have been to adopt, with some cor- 
rectjon, the results obtained by the earlier philosopher — to whom, it 
will be remembered, he frequently refers as an authority — and to add to 
Ihm by experiments of his own. 
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1, Nix is both a conjunction and a preposition, signifying and, 
even, also, with; it is also used as an interrogative particle. 
The same word na = and, with, etc., prevails among all the 
cognates of the Isizulu, along the eastern coast of Africa — at 
Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, Sofala, Tete and Sena, Quilimane, 
Mosambique, Cape Delgado; also in the Suaheli, the Nika, 
Kamba, Pokomo, and Hiau dialects. It is also common in some 
of the interior and western dialects; sometimes, however, with 
some modification of form and import ; thus, in the Mpongwe, 
na, ni, n' = with, for; Benga, na = with; Setshuana, 7!a=with, 
and ; as nabo, with them ; nalu, with you. 

Corresponding to the use of na as an interrogative particle, 
which always follows the interrogative phrase or sentence, and 
takes an accent with the falling slide of the voice, the Mandingo 
has di in many cases ; and the Bornu language has bn, originally 
ra ; and this ra is the same word which is used in that language 
as a conjunction = or. As the asking of a question implies the 
return of an answer — an additional remark — the indicating of a 
question by the use of a conjunction is not unphilosophical ; nor 
does it differ in principle from the English, which makes most 
questions to end in an elevated or rising tone, thus indicating a 
state of suspense and the expectation of an answer, 
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2. Nga is a j)reposition, signifying by, through, by means of, 
on account of, in respect to, at, with, toward, near, about. The 
Setshuana has ga = at, with, concerning, of, from, respecting ; 
and the Mpongwe, go — at, upon, to ; gwi = at, in, fix)m ; and 
gore = for, to, at Some of the uses of ga in the Setshuana would 
seem to indicate its correspondence to the Zulu ha; and some of 
the uses of go and gioi in the Mpongwe are closely related to the 
use of Jcu in the Isizulu. 

8. Ku, the preposition = to, from, in, with, is not only used as 
a separate word, but enters as a prefix into the composition of 
several adverbs, especially those which are formed from adjec- 
tives. With the initial m, it forms the sign of the infinitive ; thus, 
life tanda, to love. JSm is also found in many of the cognates 
of the Isizulu, both as a mark of the infinitive, and as an ele- 
ment in the formation of adverbs. Thus, in the Suaheli, ku 
nena, to speak; kufania, to make; Maravi, ku lira, to weep; 
Cape Delgado, Tete and ^na, ku rira ; Inhambane, ku lila — to 
weep ; Mpongwe, go kamha, to speak ; Setshuana, go hofa, to 
bind. So in adverbs, Tete and Sena have kunsha, Cape Delga- 
do and Sofala, kundsha, while the Inhambane \x 2 iS pajpandshe, all 
in the sense of the Zulu panhle, without, outside. So again, Tete 
and Sena and Quilunane have kuzogoro and padzugoro = before * 
Tete and Sena, kumhari and pamhari = by the side ; kuzuru 
above ; kumhuio, after ; kuno, on this side. ’ 

4 . Ka. The particle ka, as seen in many adverbs, is originally 
a preposition— the genitive a hardened by)!:; thus, kakulu (of 
size), greatly ; kaloku (of this), now ; kanye (of one), once. The 
same is foimd in the Setehuana as a preposition separable = for, 

■ with ; and sometimes inseparable, and in the softer form. 

ga; thus, gangue, once; gaheri, twice; ganisi, frequently; and 
in ^me words, as hagulu, the sound of g is reduced to a mere 
aspirate. The Setshuana has the preposition ka as separable, 
in »3me cases where the Isizulu has the inseparable pa; thus 
Setshuana ka pele = Isizulu panibili, before ; ka intle = panhle 
without; ka gare = pakati, within. We find ka used in the Tete 
and Sena as in the Isizulu ; thus, kahozi, kaposi, once ; kavire-konze 
or kahiri-konzi, twice ; kaviri-kaviri, always. So in the Inham- 
bane, karini? how? karora, thus. 

5 . Kwa is evidently composed of ku-=to, from, + the genitive 
o, the sign of source, possession, and designation ; hence the gen- 
end deification, to, from, of, at, with, in— its more specific im- 
port being determined by its connection ; thus, ngi ya kwa 2klu 
I go to the Zulu country; ngi veU kwa Zulu, I come from the 
Zulu country; abantu ba kwa 'Musi, Musi’s people or the peonle 
are with Musi, are at h^ place, or they belong to him, acceding 
to the connection in which the phrase is used. So in the Suaheb 
■mme kumda kua Wah, I went to the Governor- Mpongwe 
agendaga gwi 'bnga, he went to (the) country. > s > 
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6. Pa. The inseparable particle or preposition pa = dose, 
near, by, at, in, among, which enters into so many of the ad- 
verbs and prepositions in Isizulu, enters in like manner into the 
composition of the same parts of speech in numerous African 
dialects, and is closely allied, if not identical, with a similar par- 
ticle in other families of language. Thus, in the Tete and Sena, 
pazuru, above; panze ov pandze, below; pangoro pangoro, gradu- 
ally; pambari, by the side; paboze, only; pafupi, near; pdkati, 
in the midst. In the Sofala, padoko padoko, gradually ; parahe- 
dshe, before. In the Inhambane, papandshe, outside ; padokuana^ 
slowly; pashani, above. In the Quilimane and Mosambique, 
changing p into another letter of the same organ, v; thus, vazuru 
and vazulu^ above; vati—pansi in the Zulu, beneath; Mosam- 
bique, va, here, on this side ; vakiiviri, near ; vamoza, once. In 
Cape Delgado, wakati — pakati of the Isizulu, in the midst ; 
papiri, sometimes. The Mpongwe has va — in, in the space of, 
both separable and in composition with other words, especially 
those which denote time ; thus, va, among, at ; vate, soon ; vate- 
vena, now; and the Benga has picle, near. 

Not only as a prefix, and in general signification, but virtually 
in form also, this particle pa is found in the English prefix by or 
be, German bei, Gothic bi, etc. And this prefix is perhaps allied 
to the Danish paa, and the Russian po; “ the Latin has it in pos- 
sideo and a few other words ;” and its prevailmg sense and chief 
element are found again in the Shemitic prefix* (a, beth) — a relic, 
perhaps, of an original language in common use before the dis- 
persion on the plain of Shinar, and a still living ligament between 
the three divisions of the tripartite tongue since known as the 
Shemitic, Japhetic, and Hamitic.* 

The substance of this particle pa is seen also in the Zulu 
interrogative adverb pi, which is sometimes joined with the 
preposition Tjya/ ihas, ngapi na? where? whither? whence? close 
upon what? about how many? — and sometimes with the personal 
pronoun, the subject of inquiry ; thus, upi na ? where is he ? 
bapi na ? zipi na f whereabout are they (in respect to situation, 
number, or quantity) ? Nor is this use of the particle confined 
to the Isizulu. The Inhambane has tingapi? how much ? Tete, 
bangapif how many? Mosambique, yaui.? and Cape Delgado, 
vingapi? how many? Inhambane, where? wMther? So- 


* We mast be permitted to observe that, while the extensive analogies traced 
by our correspondent among the languages of Africa appear to us higlily interesting 
and important, we cannot regard it as safe, in the present state of philological sci- 
ence, to draw any inference from occasional and isolated resemblances to Indo-Eu- 
ropean or Semitic forms. When it shall be proved by cautious and comprehensive 
investigation, that a real c<mnectioD exists between the Indo-European and Semitic 
families of languages, it will be time to make a .similar attempt for other families 
more widely and obviously diverse from each other. — Comm, of PcBZt. 
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Ms^apif Tete and Sena, fo/jjont? Quilimane, mw? Mosambiqne, 
vaif Cape Delgado, depi? — where? whither? whence? So the 
Snaheli, wapif the Nika, luapi? the Hiau, hwapif — where? 
whence? whither? Suaheli, which in number? In 

the Wakuafi we find the interrogative pronoun nif = what? and 
pa, combined in the word pairiio? why? whereby? wherefore? 
So in the Qnilimane parani? why ? because of. The Benga has 
ove? whirfi? where? See also the Bornu language. : yimpnf- sA 
what time? when? ampif which people? dandalpdf which 
mosqhe? which slave? perpif which horse? 

The root of the same adverb is seen again in the Zulu inter- 
ro^tiveyw? pogef why? po ini? then why? ini po? why 
then ? and the classical scholar will readily observe the likeness, 
both in form and import, which this particle bears to the Greek 
titis, where? Jia?, how? ttot, whither? etc. 

' Many Hebrew scholars derive the Hebrew preposition h (a) 
from the noun heth, hou.se, in the house ; hence in, by, near. In 
»)me instances its Hamitic equivalent po (po, va, vo) carries with 
it the idea of being at home ; thus, Sena, a ri po ? is he at home ? 
Mosambique, ngi ya vo, I am at home ; mukungu wa va, the 
master is at home ; u hi vo, he is absent. 

7; La is a demonstrative particle entering into the composi- 
ttOTi of the demonstrative pronouns, and of a few of the adverbs ; 
thus, hhu {la + vJ^, this, then, when ; lapa {la + opo [o + po] ), 
hhre ; lapo, there y^apaya, yonder. 

8. Ya is an adverbial suffix, derived, perhaps, from the verb 
vku^ya, to go ; denoting distance in place, and generally accom- 
panied by some gesticulation, as pointing the finger, or inclining 
fhe head = yonder. Thus, leya, that, or there yonder; lapaya, 
away yonder. The Suaheli has ya huh, far; Pokomo, kuye, far, 
dffi^t. The Setshuana and Mpongwe make use of la in a 
ffitnilar manner : thus, Setshuana, feifeiZo, far, distant ; Mpongwe, 
fa, distant : so the Hiau, hula, distant. 

Apa, apo, apaya. In the adverb apa, we have the insepa- 
rable pa = near, close, by, and the genitive particle a, which is 
sometimes preceded and strengthened by the demonstrative la ■ 
ihtja, apa or lapa, here, at this place, hither, at the time, when- 
ce dr lapo, there, at that place, thither, where ; apaya or lapaya 
yonder, at a distance. In some of the neighboring dialect this 
adverb has reference to adjacent or contiguous time as well as 
place. Thus, Inhambane, apa, here, now ; apa apa, just now • 
Mpongwe, vena, here; vate, soon; vate-vena, now; vava there- 
vana and mevana, yonder; Suaheli, hapa, here: Nika Mva'- 
Pokomo, Aa>; Hiau, Aapanu— here, hither; Suaheli, 7iapo,’ there' 
mahah hapa, hapano, thence; Nika, huahiva, hence (fromhereV 
Benga, ofaitx*, here; ofaiuam, there; ovani, there, vender- om 
where; po»», this tomnent ' 
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10. Kufupi — short, near, not far distant. The root of this 
word, fupi, may be traced in many cognates of the Isizulu ; in 
the Inhambane, Tete and Sena, pafupi, near; Suaheli, mfupi, 
short; Jcarvbi, near; Nika, mfuhi, short; feji, near; Kamba, mu- 
gutoe, short; waguwe, near; Pokomo, mfufi, short; hafufi, near; 
Emboma, Icufe, short ; Mpongwe, pe and epe, short ; Setshuana, . 
gauji, near; Kongo, Aq/i, short. In both the form and import of 
this word, there is much to suggest that it may be radically a 
mere reduplication of pa, originally = papa, near by. 

11. Ezansi, pansi. The root nsi, or ansi, which occurs in 
ezansi {ezi + ansini, contr. ezansi), the locative plural of an obso- 
lete Zulu noun izansi = sand, sea shore, bed of a river, and 
hence ezansi, signifying sea-ward, down country, lower down, 
aground — ^which root occurs also in pansi {pa + nsi or ansi) = 
aground, on the ground, down, beneath, below, under; and 
is doubtless seen also in amanzi = water, the sharp aspirate 
5 having passed over into the weaker z of the same organ — 
is found, in substance, still in use with a similar meaning, in 
many Zulu cognates : Nhalemoe, nshi, sand ; Melon, nse, sand ; 
Ngoten, nshe; Mbofon and Udom, nshishe; Eafen, aseve; Orun- 
gu, deseye, pi. maseye; Babuma, ndshie; IJndaza, eshei, pi. man- 
shei — sand; Fanti, nsu, water; Quilimane, nuinshi, river; Zulu, 
amami, water, loc. emanzini, in the water ; Paxam, nzi and nse ; 
Papia, nshi and ndshi; Pati, ndsi; Bayon, ndshib ; Mbamba 
and Bumbete, andsha and mandsha ; Kiriman, rramdshe — water. 

So also. Cape Delgado, madshi, water ; pansi, low place ; Tete 
and Sena, madzi, water ; pandzi, low place ; panze, or pandze, be- 
neath, on the ground ; Sofala, madshi, water ; pashi, low place ; 
Quilimane, (fcriman?), mandshe or mainshe, water; Maravi, 
madze or matse, water; panze, beneath, on the ground; Cape 
Delgado, sfn?:, beneath; Suaheli, madshi or madyi, water; nti, 
earth; below; ya-, under ; Nika, mazi', water; zi, earth; 
zini, below ; zini ya-, under ; Kamba, mansi, water ; ndi, earth ; 
deo, below; deo ya-, under; Pokomo, mazi, water; nsi, earth, 
below; nsi ya-, under; Hiau, messi, water; pasi ya-, under; 
Setshuana, metse, water ; tlase or thlase, below, beneath, under. 

The connection between ezansi and pansi in the Zulu dialect, 
and many of the above words in its cognates, will be more appar- 
ent by observing that the s in these Zulu woixis has a kind.of 
guttural aspiration, which some have attempted to represent by 
the use of t, and by writing the words, as they are generally 
written in the Kafir (Xosa) dialect, thus, ezantsi, pantsi. 

12. Pezulu, pezu. The adverb pezulu, preposition pezw = over, 
above, on, upon {pa, near, at, + izulu, sky, heaven), is found in 
many of the neighboring dialects. In some it consists of the 
noun alone ; in others, of the noun and preposition pa, or va, as 
in the Isizulu; thus, Tete and Sena, proxuru, or hmiru, over. 
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above, im, upwards; Mosambique, vazuJu, rmdu, ozulu, over, 
above ; Qmlimane, vazuru, above ; Suabeli, ju, above • ju va- 
over; Nika, above; 2a?w3i^a-, over; Kamba, wZw, above; zulu 
ya-, over ; Pokomo, zu, above ; ulu wa-, over ; so the Isizulo, 
pezuhi, above ; pezw kwa~, over. The noun itself may be traced 
fdlowmg are a few specimens of its forms in 
^ff^nt (Meets: Fanti, esuru, sky; Avekwom, ezuhe, sky; 
Kongo eett?tt,;^Emboma, zulu; Basunde and Babuma, Mm,’ 
Mtemba^ and Bumbete yoh ; Kabenda, yilu and huyilu ; Kam- 
oah, asulo and ozulo — sky, heaven. 

IS.Enhla, enhk, panhk. The preposition enhla, up, above • 
aa<i the adverb enlife, in the field, abroad, without; al^ panhh 
(pa + enhk), without, outside, abroad— are all derived from the 
noun tnAfc an open field, waste, desert, wilderness, an unculti- 
vated desolate section of countiw; hence, an elevated, up-land 
district, since the natives prefer the rivers and fertile valleys- and 
hen^ the significations of the adverbs and preposition, Abroad 
mthout, above. The Inhambane has papandshe; Sofala, kund- 
ska ; Tete anci Sena, and Cape Delgado, kunsha and kundsha— 
without, outswie ; Suaheli, nde; Nika and Pokomo, nse; Kamba. 
nsa‘ and Setshuana, ka inth — ^without, abroad. 

Pakati ip<^+ kaU, the root of umkati, space; isikati, time) 
= inthe mids^ betyen, within, inside. Among kindred dia- 
l^ts we have the following: Delagoa, tshikarre kt, in the mi(M 
of, ':^te and Sena, mukah, within; pakaiipa-, in the midst of; 

Suaheli, kati, middle- 
fef’ t f > " between 

Pokomo, kahi, midcUe 
fexAi, between ; Hiau, yiriAoft, middle ; po/mfeafo; between- 

L- Si’ hiUli. In the words kam- 

^ of cour^, *M7K6e, perhaps; pambi or pambili, in front, be- 
fere; and kalnh second (isihh, zimhili, etc., two), we find radi- 
^y the same element or elements, and the same generic idea 
bo& in the Isizulu and in many of its kindred dialfcts, viz. ; U 
hill nibih T^k = else, other, opposite ; and hence’ 
^nd, two, in front, before, of coume, perchance, perhaps. The 
uife IS still heard ^lonally, especially ’from the olde? 
^n, ^ an ^jective, in the sense of other, another ; thus TrSi 
elimle l do not know another saying, proverb S 
izaMa ezmAe, other matters (= ikVicfeia ezinue's Thi., 
haviog i final instead of e, is not uncommon m the 
dialeet, where it also signifies another, other a diffSn? 

fiwm mkk or mbek, and in some another element - ^r. Lu 

the two oombined : thn,, PokomorS? Ndokg 
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and mhe; Kum, mie and mha; Bagba, Bamozu, and Momenya, 
inbe; Nhalemoe, ParMn, Papia, Pati, Musu, and Puka, mba — 
two ; Kamba, Hi, two ; Kambali, He, two ; Suaheli, mbili; Mka, 
mbiri; Kiriman, belt; Meto and Matatan, pelv — two. Kamba, 
mbe ; Suabeli, mbele ; Mka, Pokomo, Hiau, and Cape Delgado, 
mbere — before ; Sena, hurribare, opposite ; Tete, pambare, by the 
side^ mbare, along beside j Sofala, before; Orungu, 

mbani, two ; Mpongwe, mianivani, ambani, two ; Tnhe, or ; IcarrAe 
and Mmbenle, wherefore ; Benga, tombeti, either, or ; ibali, two ; 
Wakuafi, arte, warre, two; Setshuana, gaberi, twice; Tcapek, be- 
fore ; kampo, perhaps. So the verb, in Isizulu, pamha, cross, 
oppose; Mpongwe, simbia, oppose. We may notice also the 
resemblance, at least external, between some of these Hamitie 
words, as pamMli, kapde, before, in front, and the Hebrew k’bel 
(baj?), the front, over against, before. 

16. Kade, hade. Corresponding to the root de {fade, hade, long, 
far), the Kamba has ndi, far ; Suaheli, nde, abroad ; Mpongwe, 
da, nda, long; Setshuana, gute, far; guteni, far off; Galla, dera, 
high ; Kika, kure, far ; Tete and Sena, kutari, far, distant. 

17. Katshana. According to the form of this word, we must 
regard it as a diminutive of kati {umkati, space) = a short space, 
a little distant, not far away. But the use of the word by the 
natives always indicates rather a long distance, remote, far away. 
Hence they sometimes define it by giving kade as a synonym ; 
and they liave recommended it as a proper rendering of such 
phrases as the prayer “ be not far from me, 0 Lord” = XT nga bi 
katshana knmi, 'Nkod. It would be more in accordance with the 
signification which the natives give this word, to suppose it a 
diminutive of de, far, long, distant, a formation not much un- 
like f?npa 7 yana(fwi^ancfc:Aana), from impande; &okade, dim. ka- 
jana (Mdzhana). The Efik has amjan, long ; the Kongo, tdieh,, 
long ; Sofala, tambo, far, which would make the diminutive tan- 
jana {fandzhand), little far ; Mandingo, jang, long. 

18. Eduze = near, close, not far away ; Galla, deo, near ; Mo- 
sambique, udvdi, after. 

19. Emva {emuva, ngemva, nga semva, kamva) = after, behind, 
in the reax. The Tete and Sena dialects have buio, mumhuio, 
kumbnio, after; ngambuire, b^ond; Benga, om5w«;Aa, behind ; 
Inhambane, muawe, behind. This word, emva, is a noun origin- 
ally, umva, rear, from the verb va (uku va, to come) = come, 
follow after ; fiom which verb we have also the noim umvo, a 
remainder, or an excess over and above ten, twenty, thirty, or 
any exact number of tens — ^what comes after ten or tens. And, 
^ the native counts with his fingers, when he has gone through 
with both hands and m^e im ten, he turns back = a buya, and 
goes over the same again. Further knowledge of kindred dia- 
lects may show still closer relation than we now see, between the 



two verbSj tdu va, to cOmk, follow after, and uhi buya, to return. 
Already we find: in tbe Batanga, via, come; Mpongwe, bia; 
Sofala, Mosanibiqne, jjza; Delagoa, buia — come; Nika, <mo, 
follow; Saabeli,/xafa, follow; Nika, aya, return. Tbe Mpongwe 
b^ tbe adTmrbs fa aPd va, again. 

20. Mno, nganeao. The radical substance and general import 

of tbe adv^b and prep^ition neno and nyuTifftio, signifying on 
this side, prevail extensively in the cognates of the Isizmu. In 
scHoe ^aleots its use corresponds to that of tbe Zulu cjk* ; and in 
TOme instoces we find the two, or parts of the two, combing 
in Metword ; and in some dialects we find va, where others use 
either dpaorneno. ^us, Hian, hapano, here, hither; Suaheli, 
ha^(M 0 , thence ; Quilimane, uno ,■ Tete and Sena, huno — here, 
on this side ; Tete, zani buno ,* Maravi, dzani kuno — come ye 
hfie; M p^^ e, gunu, here; Setshuana, monu, huanu, here; 
kaymu, ndf^to-day; Quilimane, uvanene, now; Mosambique, 
nananu, nanano, now, soon, just now; Tete, zapanupanu, now. 
In Isizulu and Inhambane we have apa; in Tete and Sena, huno ■ 
and in Mosambique, va — here. ’ 

This adverb and preposition neno is evidently compounded 
of a prej^ition (in the Zulu, no), and the pronoun second per- 
son plural (m me Isizulu, the conjunctive, genitive form, inu or 
emu, the sharp final u being softened to o; thus na + inu or eno 

— Peno) — within from you, between the person speaking and 
those addressed, this side of, hither, here; as nganmo kioako, this 
side ot thee. Hence si lapa, we are here present (apa, close by) 

— St nenu, we are with you, on this side of (from which we ad- 
dr^) you. So in Tete and Sena, kimo {=ku, to, by, -b no, soft- 
ened fnm the suffix pronoun nu [as in anu, wanu, zanu, etc. = 
yours, of you])— ^by you; Suaheli, hapano (va or apa, by, -p the 
pronoun nm ) ; Hiau, hapano — ^thence, hither, here ; Setshuana, 

(^, m, among, + enu, suffix pronoun second person plu- 
m) — here. So kuanu (Jcua, at, -P enu) = here ; Mpongwe, gunu 
(go, at, t£t, + anuwe, ye, contr. nu) — here. See also Tete, zava- 
nt^nu-, Quilimane, uvanene; and Mosambique, nananu, nanano 

'DtOTSTj soon. 

21. (adverbial prefix ma, -p lungana, be straight 
with--reciprocal form of the verb lunga, be straight, right) = 

opposite te, side by sid? near ^ 

p. Kodwa. The Isizulu has kodiva (ka + udwa or odwa) = 
only, amply, singly ; and its various pronominal forms as naed- 
tm; ^^,yedwa, bodwa, zodwa, etc., I, we, he, or they alone 
The Ihhambane hm mcndo,wuedo, one; Quilimane, modlmodze 
one; Mosambique, maze; S^avi, raodze; Kasands, Songo and 
Kisama, mosht and mmi; Meto, modshi- Mataten 

the Galla and PoW kok, a pi^^ST; te 
or dmm, empty, void,- merely; tLs t& Gall^ ini 
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JiarTca duwa dufe, lie comes 'witli empty hands (i. e. hands alone, 
hands only) = Isizuln, izanhla zodwa. 

23. Kanti (ka + nti or anti, the contrary, hut) = on the con- 
trary, but, whereas, yet, nevertheless; Setshuana, Jeanti, whilst; 
Kamba, ndi, but, yet ; Mpongwe, ndo, but ; Jeande, because ; 
Mandingo, warante, or, or else. Query — has this word any con- 
nection with the Greek ivtl, Latin ante? 

24r. Ze, vain, empty, naked ; noun, ize, ilize, also ubuze, vanity, 
emptiness, nakedness, nothing ; Sena, peze (pa -1- tze), false ; pezi, 
in vain ; zapezi, empty ; Mpongwe, zyele, not, nothing. 

25. Kakulu {ka, of, 4- kulu, great ; verb, uku kitla, to grow 
large) = greatly. The root of this word is very common in the 
kindred dialects ; thus, in the Delagoa, the adjective kulu, great ; 
Inhambane, kongoh ; Sofala, guru ; Tete and Sena, kuru ; Cape 
Delgado, kulu — great. So in the Nika, mkulu; Pokomo, mku; 
Kiriman, ula; Kisama, Lubalo, andLongo, kolu; Kasands, gola; 
Orungu, mpolo; Mpongwe, and mpolu — great; Setshuana, 
hagolu, greatly. 

26. jTM&tng'i, day before yesterday; Suaheli, tonyw, since; tangu 
miaka miwili, since two years ; Nika and Pokomo, hangu, since ; 
hangu miaka miiri, since two years ; Pulo, hanki, yesterday. 

27. Izolo, yesterday; Delagoa, atoh; Sofala, Tete and Sena, 
zuru ; Quilimane, nzura, nzih ; Maravi, dzulo ; Nika and Poko- 
mo, zana; Kongo and Basunde, zono; Kiriman, nzih; Nyombe, 
dzono; Mimboma, ozono; Musentandu, zonu; Ngoala, ezo — yes- 
terday. 

28. Kusasa {ku, it, -f sa, yet, -{-sa, dawns; ekuseni, locative case 
of uku sa, to dawn) = early (to-morrow morning) ; Mosambique, 
utana, early- ufe/ia, wfeAaAa, in the twilight; Eiamba, Paterae, early. 

29. Emini, at mid-day, in the day-time ; Avekwom, emini, to- 
day; Efik, imfin, to-day. 

30. IntamJboma, 'matambarrC, afternoon, towards evening; Cape 
Delgado, ruremba, evening; Delagoa, adiamha va-pela, sunset; 
Inhambane, dambo ya gvbeU, sunset. 

31. Ngomso {nga + umso, in the morning) = to-morrow, fiom 
the verb uku sa, to dawn ; Cape Delgado, matsesu ; Pokomo, 
keso ; Suaheli, kesho ; Setshuana, usasane, — to-morrow. 

32. Namhla {na -f- umhla, with the day, this very day)=to-day ; 
Delagoa, namasha; Sofala, nyamashi; Inhambane, nyanse, to-day. 

33. Ngemihla{nga + imihba, pi. of umhla, day— by days)=daily ; 
Sena, tsiko-zonke ; Mpongwe, ntshug' wedu, (every day) — daily. 

34. Enduh, anciently ; manduh, at first (firom ukwandula, an- 
duMa, to precede, be first) ; Mosambique, nyululu, old ; Hiau, 
hngola; Nika, Irnigola mhere; Suaheli, tangulia mbele — precede. 

35. Kanye, knnye Qca, ku, -f nye, one)= once, at once, together ; 
Tete, kabosi; Sena, kabozi; Nika, vamenga; Kamba, vjamue; Poko- 
mo and Mosambique, vamoza; Setshuana, gangue — once, together. 
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36. Kaningi, hvnh^ (fia, ku, + ningi, much, many) = often, 

much, enough, plentifully; Delagoa, nyinge; Inhambane, singi^ 
iingi; Tete and Sena, iinshe; Mosambique, indshe; Cape Delga- 
do, nywi^^T-muoh ; Suaheli, Nika, and Pokomo, nenjt; Mpong- 
we, ny^e; Setshuana, much, often. 

37. Kahisr huhle {ha, ku, -f hk, nice) = well, nicely, beauti- 
fully ; Nika, who ; Kamba, rteza; Setshuana, smgtk — ^welL 

38. Fvti, again, often; Sena,^<ii since; Mpongwe, fa, again. 
Oompai^ Gothic, ufta; English and Saxon, oft, often, etc. 

39. Nxa (noun inxa = side, sake, portion, interest) = where, 
if, when. Ngenxa (jiga inxa), on account o£ 

40. Ko, a word, or part of a word, probably from the verb ha; 
uaually classed as an adverb, and used sometimes by itself, espe- 
cially in a negative connection, but more frequently in composi- 
tion, to signify present, extant, in being, here, there. The Tete 
and Sena dialects have uko, there ; Suabeh and Pokomo, huko ; 
Nika, hiko; Hiau, akoko — there; Setshuana, mo, kua; and 
Mpongwe, gogo — ^there. 

41. Kongo, manje = immediately, now, speedily, are generally 
supposed to be compounded of the adverbial preformative ko or 

and nje — thus, so, in like manner. But the ordinary use of 
nja, does not readily suggest the idea generally expressed by 
tnese words konje, manje = immediately, etc., unless we are to 
snppose that the notion of similarity, which nja is used to ex- 
press, bears hard upon the notion of sameness = same time, at 
once — a suggestion which has some color of support from the 
use of the probable synonym ga in the Mpongwe dialect, which 
ia there defined as signifying both like and same. For further 
r^arks on these words, see the next. 

42. Masinyane (masinya, kamsinyane, kamsinya) = soon, im- 
mediately, speedily, quick, now, was probably derived fitan some 
mum or verb (now obsolete in the IsLzulu), signifying speed, 
to hasten, be quick. And keeping in mind the laws of muta- 
tion among consonants in the Isizulu and its cognates — that s 
smnetimes gives place to ts ; that h changes to tsk, and sometimes 
to/; miany ; and mJ, to nj — bearing in mind also that the 
tmsal or n is not really radical in some words, but introduced 
to soften down the hard elastic nature of a mute, m being taken 
by a labial, and n by a lingual — ^it is not improbable that further 
r^earches may prove both manje and Tnasinyane, and possibly 
the verb tshetsha, to have a common origin, and to be, perhaps, 
radically the same as some of the following words in cognate 
dialects: Sofala, Nika, and Pokomo, samU, now ; Cape Delgado, 
sambe (changing mb to nj — sanje, meaning the same as the Zulu 
fljan>s) = now ; Hiau, sambano; Tete and Sena, ku tshimbetsor— 
quick; tsMrrdntsa, shimbisa, shimbisisa, tshimbiza, fast, quickly; 
;bt tehmbirtshknbi, iSmnhizino, immediately, soon. 
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Now take one of these words, the verb sKtflfHsa, change the 
causative into the reciprocal form, shimbana, restore the radical 
consonants to their original stren^h and simplicity, sh to s, and 
mi to bj and we have sibana, the form of which in the locative 
would be sinyaneni, contr. sinyane ; and prefixing the adverbial 
incipient ma, we have masinyane; and fi:om this, by prefixing Tea, 
we have hamasinyane, contr. hamsinyane ; contr. again, hamsinya. 

43. Ngesibomu, ngamabomu (nga + isibomu or amabomu, pur- 
pose, design) =by design, on purpose, willfully; Nika, mbomu, 
great; ubomu, greatness. 

44. Nja, nje, an adverbial particle, signifying like, as, so, thus, 
and used, for the most part, in composition ; thus, njah, njani, 
njenga, konje. Kamba, jaw.? how? Jiim, kuajyif how? Man- 
dingo, nya, a manner, a method; nyadif how? in what way? 
Mpongwe, ga, like, same; egaleni, like, similar; Benga, nja? 
who? what? Setshuana, yaka, yuoleka, as, like; yuana or yana, 
yualo or yah, thus. 

45. Njah {nja, like, -h h, dem. adv., this) = like this, so, thus, 
likewise. Kanjah (ka -f njah), thus, so, bkewise. Inhambane, 
kararo, thus ; Galla, akana, thus ; Mpongwe, ga, egalmi, yena, 
nana, and ka, so, thus, after this fashion ; Setshuana, yualo, yah, 
thus. 

46. Ini? {i, it, -|- ni? what? yini, euphonic y -h ini; yini na?) 

= why? whether? Inhambane, para why? Quilimane, 

parani? why? Cape Delgado, nini? why? Suaheli, Nika, and 
Pokomo, kuani? why? 

47. Ngcmina? (T^a, with or by, + what ?) = how? why? 

wherefore? Inhambane, para icinanif why? Sofala, ngenye? 
why? Quilimane, parani? why? Suaheli, kuani? ktm nirti? 
gani? Nika and Pekomo, kuani? nini? — why? wherefore? 

48. Njani na? karjani na? {ka + nja -4- mf) = how 7 like 
what ? Inhambane, karini ? how ? Sena, kutci^ Suaheli, Nika, 
smd Pokomo, kuani? nini ? — ^how ? 

49. Nini na? {ni? what? + ni? what?) = when? Sofala, 
Tete and Sena, Nika, and Hiau, rini? Quilimane mid Mosam- 
bique, Uni? — when? 

56. Ai, the negative a prolonged and- strengthened by the aid 
of the vowel i, and sometimes also by the semivowel y, ayi; or 
alk) an initial breathing h, giving hai, or hayi — no. 
The Mosambique has vai; Maravi, iai; Tete, ai-ai; Mandingo, 
a-a; Setshuana, ga — no. 

51. Aitshe {ai, no,, -f- tshe, no, obsolete in the Isizulu, but stiU 
Betshuana) =no, not so, not that, but; Sua- 
heli, sijh ; ®ka, sefio — no. 

62. AmcMa, a noun plural, signifying deception, falsehood, 
pretense ; hence the adverbial meaning, no, not so, it is false — 
from the verb uku unga, to feign, deceive, entiife- This root 



unga si still fcSPiall along the eastern coast of Africa, in both 
nouns and ver^^*all of the same import as amanga and uku 
unga intheKzulu; thus, Cape Delgado, uhngo, it is false, a 
falsehood, a lie ; si uhngo, it is not a lie ; Suaheli, urongo, a lie ; 
nma urongo, to tell a lie; Nika, ulongo, a lie, to tell a lie; Kam- 
ba, uwungu, a he ; a jia uwungu, to tell a lie ; Pokomo, muongo, 
a lie; Hiau, anga, a lie; Mpongwe, noha; Setshuana, oia — ^tolie. 

53. Ewe, a simple form of assent = yes; Suaheh, dwa; Kam- 
bo, uo, vnu — ^yes. 

54. Eh£, an expression of assent = yes, it is so. Mpongwe, 

lA; Mandingo, aha; Benga and Setshuana, eoxeh — ^yes. ' 

55. Mshi, the first form a contraction of the second 

(the pronoun i, referring to inkosi, the chief; + tshih, the present 
perfect tense of tsho, speak) = he has spoken, assented, affirmed ; 
hence, yes, truly, it must be so. 

56. Fe6o (ye + Jo) = yes, indeed! Setshuana, eJo; Mandingo 

yei — ^yes. ’ 


In the Isizulu, as in many other languages, especially ampng 
the tribes of Africa, the same word appears, according to its use 
and connection, sometimes as an adverb, and sometimes as a 
preposition, or as a conjunction. Several words which are used 
in the twofold capacity of an adverb and a preposition, when 
they serve as the latter, are always followed by another, as by 
hwa or na; thus, pezu kwomuti 0nva + umuti), upon the tree • 
edvze nentaha (wa + intaba), near the mountain. ’ 

This use of a complemental preposition prevails in many of 
the cognates of the Isizulu; thus, in the Tete and Sena, p^ti 
pa-, m the midst of; za pakati patsika, in the midst of the night, 
inl^ght; Inhambane, Jaian nya- ; as Idkari nyaushigu, m 
jmd^ of the ni ght , midnight; Delagoa, tshikare kadiamho, mid- 
day; Mosambi ap, nzua va-; as mzMZ vamuru, midday; Cape 
Delgado, wakcm^a- ; as wakati wamfula, in the midst of the 
rainy season, winter. So in the Suaheli, tini ya-, under ; ju ya- 
ipver; Ni^ zmt ya-, under ; zuluya-, over; Pokomo, nsiya' 
Jinder; vlu wa-, over; Hiau, pasi ya-, under, etc., like the Zulu 
pavM toa-, under, pezu kwa-, over. Or perhaps these and sinular 
examples should be considered as instances of prepositions fol- 
lowed by the genitive, and more like the use of nqenxa va- • 
thus, ngeium yake, on account of him, for cause of him In faal 
all examples of this kind serve to confirm the opinion that manv 
of the prepositions were originally nouns. ^ 

ITiiuiiBdazi, May 8th, 1858. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

SURYi-SIDDHANTA, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HINDU ASTRONOMY; 

WITH NOTES, AND AN APPENDIX. 

By Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS, 

FOKMEELT MISSIONAKT OF THE A. B. C. F. 1*. IN INMA, 

ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE OP PtTBDIOATION. 

Presented to the Society May 17, 1868. 


Introductory Note. 

Soon after my entrance upon the missionary field, in the MaiAtha 
country of western India, in the year 1839, my attention was directed 
to the preparation, in the Marathi language, of an astronomical text- 
book for schools. I was thus led to a study of the Hindu science of 
astronomy, as exhibited in the native text-books, and to an examination 
of what had been written respecting it by European scholars. I at 
once found myself, on the one hand, highly interested by the subject 
itself, and, on the other, somewhat embarrassed for want of a satisfactory 
introduction to it. A comprehensive exhibition of the Hindu system had 
nowhere been made. The Astronomie Indienne of Bailly, the first ex- 
tended work upon its subject, had long been acknowledged to be founded 
upon insufficient data, to contain a greatly exaggerated estimate of the 
antiquity and value of the Hindu astronomy, and to have been written 
for the purpose of supporting an untenable theory. The articles ifi the 
Asiatic Researches, by Davis, Colebrooke, and Bentley, which were the 
first, as they still remain the most important, sources of knowledge re- 
spiting the matters with which they deal, relate only to particular 
points in the system, of especial prominence and interest. Bentley’s 
volume on Hindu astronomy is mainly occupied with an endeavor to 
ascertain the age of the principal astronomical treatises, and the epochs 
of astronomical discovery and progress, and is, moreover, even in these 
respects, an exceedingly unsafe guide. The treatment of the subject by 
Delambre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy, being founded only 
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upon Bailly and the sliest of the essays in the Asiatic Researches, 
partakes, of coarse, of the incompleteness of his anthorities. Works 
of valne have been published in India also, into which more or less of 
Hindu astronomy enters, as Warren’s Kala Sankalita, Jervis’s Weights 
Measures and Coins of India, Hoisington’s Oriental Astronomer, and 
the like ; but these, too, give, for the most part, hardly more than the 
practical processes employed in parts of the system, and they are, like 
many of Ae authorities already mentioned, only with difficulty accessi- 
ble. In short, there was nothing in existence which showed the world 
how much, and how little the Hindus know of astronomy, as also their 
mode of presenting the subject in its totality, the intennixture in their 
science of old ideas with new, of astronomy with astrology, of observa- 
tion wd mathematical deduction with arbitrary theory, mythology, 
cosmogony, and pure imagination. It seemed to me that nothing would 
so weU supply the deficiency as the translation and detailed ex^ication 
of a complete treatise of Hindu astronomy : and this work I accord- 
ingly undertook to execute. 

Among the different Siddhantas, or text-books of astronomy, existing 
in India in the Sam^t language, none appeared better suited to my 
purpose than the SiS^a-Siddhanta. That it is one of the most highly 
esteemed, best known, and most frequently employed, of all, must be 
evident to any one who has noticed how much oftener than any other 
it is referred to as authority in the various papers on the Hindu astron- 
omy. In fact, the science as practised in modem India is in the greater 
part founded upon its data and processes. In the lists of Siddh&ntas 

g 'ven by native authorities it is almost invariably mentioned second, the 
rahma-Siddh&nta being placed first : the latter enjoys this preminence, 
perhaps, mainly on account of its name ; it is, at any rate, compara- 
tively rare and little known. For completeness, simplieity, and concise- 
ness combined, the Sfirya-Siddhknta is believed not to be surpassed by 
any other. It is also more easily obtainable. In general, it is difficult, 
without official influence or exorbitant pay, to gam possession of texts 
which are rare and held in high esteem. During my stay in India, I 
was able to procure copies of only three astronomical treatises besides 
the Sftrya-SiddhUnta ; the 91tkaIya-Sanhit& of the Brahma-Siddhknta, 
the Sid&knta-Qiromani of Bbkskara, and the Graba-IAghava, of which 
tile two latter have also been printed at Calcutta. Of the Sfirya- 
Iffiddhknta I obtained three copies, two of them giving the text alone, 
and the third also the commentary entitled Gftdhkrthaprakagaka, by 
Rari^pn&tha , of which the date is unknown to me. The latter manu- 
scripi. i^rees in all respects with the edition of the Sfirya-Siddhdnta, 
accompanied by the same commentary, of which the publication, in the 
series entitled BiUiotiieca Indica, has been commenced in India by 
mi Americim sdidar, and a member of this Society, Prof. Fitz-Edward 
BWl ei Benares; to this I have also had access, although not until my 
work was nearly completed. 

My first rough draft of the translation and notes was made while I 
was still in India, with the aid of Brahmans who were famtltor with the 
Sanskrit and wdl versed in Hindu astronomical science. In a few points 
also I received help from tiie native Professor of Mat.heiTm ti<»s in the 
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Saiskrit College at Piina. But notwithstanding this, there remained 
not a few obscure and difiScult points, connected with the demonstration 
and application of the processes taught in the text. In the solution of 
these, I have received very important assistance from the Committee of 
Publication of the Society. They have also — the main share of the 
work &Iling to Prof. Whitney — enriched the notes with much additional 
matter of value. My whole collected material, in fact, was placed in 
their hands for revision, expansion, and reduction to the form best 
answering to the reqtHrements of modern scholars, my own engrossing 
occupations, and dis^&ce from the place of publication, as well as my 
confidence in their ability and judgment, leading me to prefer to intrust 
this work to them rather than to underlie its execution myself. 

We have also to express our acknowledgments to Mr. Hubert A. 
Newton, Professor of Mathematics in Yale College, for valuable aid ren- 
dered us in the more difficult demonstrations, and in the comparison of 
the Hindu and Greek astronomies, as well as for his constant advice and 
suggestions, which add not a little to the value of the work. 

The Sfirya-Siddhhnta, like the larger portion of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, is written in ths verse commonly caUed the ploka, or in stanza of 
two lines, each linetfjjlKBg composed of two halves, or pddas, of eight 
syllables each. With its metrical form are connected one or two pecu- 
liarities which call for notice. In the first place, for the terms used 
there are often many synonyms, which are employed according to the 
exigencies of the verse : thus, the sun has twelve different names, Mars 
six, the divisions of time two or three each, radius six or eight, and so 
on. Again, the method of expressing numbers, large or small, is by 
naming the figures which compose them, beginning with the last and 
going backward ; using for each figure not only its own proper name, 
but that of any object associated in the Hindu mind with the num^r it 
represents. Thus, the number 1,577,917,828 (i. 37) is thus given : 
Vasu (a class of deities, eight in number) -two-eight-mountain (the seven 
mythical chains of mountains) -form-figure (the nine digits) -seven-monn- 
tain-lunar days (of which there are fifteen in the half-month). Once 
more, the style of expression of the treatise is, in general, excessively 
concise and elliptical, often to a d^ree that would make its meaning 
entirely unintelligible without a commentary, the exposition of a n^ive 
teacher, or such a knowledge of the subject treated of as should show 
what the text must be meant to say. Some striking instances are 
pointed out in the notes. This over-conciseness, however, is not wholly 
due to the metrical form of the treatise : it is characteMtic of much of 
the Hindu seientific literature, in its various branches ; its text-books are 
wont to be int^ided as only the text for written comment or oral expli- 
cation, and hint, rather than fully expre^ the meaning they contain. 
In our translation, we have not thought it worth while to indicate, by 
parentheses or otherwise, the words and phrases introduced by ns to 
make the meaning of the text evident i such a course would occasion 
the reader mmh more embarrassment than satisfection. Our endeavor 
is, in all cases, to hit the true mean between nnintelbgibility and diffuse- 
ness, altering the phraseology and construction of rae migmal only so* 
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far as is necessary. In both the translation and the notes, moreover, 
we keep steadily in view the interests of the two classes of readers for 
whose benefit the work is undertaken : those who are orientalists with- 
out being astronomers, and those who are astronomers without being 
orientalists. For the sake of the former, our explanations and demon- 
strations are made more elementary and full than would be necessary, 
were we addressing mathematicians only : for the sake of the latter, we 
cast the whole into a form as occidental as may be, translating every 
technical term which admits of translation ; since.te compel all those who 
may desire to inform themselves respecting the i^rentific content of the 
Hindu astronomy to learn the Sanskrit technical language would be 
highly unreasonable. To furnish no ground of complaint, however, to 
those who are familiar with and attached to these terms, we insert them 
liberally in the translation, in connection with their English equivalents. 
The derivation and literal signification of the greater part of the tech- 
nicsfl terms employed in the treatise are also given in the notes,, since 
such an explanation of the history of a term is often essential to its 
fiill comprehension, and throws valuable light upon the conceptions of 
those by whom it was originally applied. 

We adopt, as the text of our translation, the puMished edition of the 
Siddh&nta, referred to above, foUowing its readin^^nd its order of ar- 
rangement, wherever they differ, as they do in matiy places, from those 
of Sie manuscripts without commentary in onr possession. The dis- 
cordances of the two versions, when they are of sufficient consequence 
to be worth notice, are mentioned in the notes. 

- As regards the transcription of Sanskrit words in Eoman .letters, we 
need omy specify that c represents the sound of the English ch in 
“ church,” It^ian c before e and i : thaty is the English j : that y is pro- 
nounced like the English sh, German sch, French ch, while sh is a sound 
nbatly resembling it, but uttered with the tip of the tongue turned back 
ititO the top of the mouth, as are the other lingual letters, t, d, nt 
finally, that the Sanskrit r used as a vowel (which value it has also in 
smne of the Slavonic dialects) is written with a dot underneath, as r. 

■' ’ The demonstrations of principles and processes given by the native 
commentary are made without the help of figures. The figures which 
•we introduce are for the most part our own, alfhough a few of them 
were suggested by those of a set obtained in India, from native mathe- 
maticians. 

For the discussion of such general questions relating to this Siddh4nta 
as its age, its authorship, the alterations which it may have undergone 
before being brought into its present form, the stage which it represents 
in Ae progress of Hindu mathematical science, the extent and character 
of the mauiematical and astronomical knowledge displayed in it, and 
ti»e relation of the same to that of other ancient nations, especially of 
the Greeks, the reader is referred to the notes upon the text. The form 
in which onr publication is made does not allow ns to sum up here, in 
a prefece, the final results of our investigations into these and kindred 
topics. It may perhaps be found advisable to present such a summary 
at the end of the arbcle, in connection with the additional notes and 
other matters to be there given. 



CHAPTEE I. 


OF THE MEAN MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS. 

CosTDiTs: — 1, homage to the Deity ; 2-9, revelation of the present treatise ; 10-11, 
modes of dividing time ; 11-12, subdivisions of a day ; 12-14, of a year; 14-17, 
of the Ages; 18-19, of an jEon ; 20-21, of Brahma’s life; 21-23, part of it 
already elapsed ; 24, time occupied in the work of creation ; 26-27, general 
account of the movements of the planets ; 28, subdivisions of tlie circle ; 29-33, 
number of revolutions of the planets, and of the moon’s apsis and node, in an 
Age ; 34-39, number of days and months, of different kinds, in an Age ; 40, in an 
Alon ; 41-44, number of revolutions, in an Alon, of the apsides and nodes of the 
planets ; 48-47, time elapsed from the end of creation to that of the Golden Age ; 
48-61, rule for the reduction to civil days of the whole time since the creation ; 
61-52, method of finding the lords of the day, the month, and the year ; 63-54, 
rule for finding the mean place of a planet, and of its apsis and node ; 65, to find 
the current year of the cycle of Jupiter ; 56, simplification of the above calcula- 
tions ; 67-58, situation of the planets, and of the moon's apsis and node, at the 
end of the Golden Age; 69-60, dimensions of the earth ; 60-61, correction, for 
difference of longitude, of the mean place of a planet as found ; 62, situation of 
the principal meridian ; 63-65, ascertainment of difference of longitude by differ- 
ence between observed and computed time of a lunar eclipse ; 66, difference of 
time owing to difference of longitude ; 67, to find the mean place of a planet for 
any required hour of the day ; 68-70, inclination of the orbits of the planets. 

1. To him whose shape is inconceivable and imnianifested, 
who is unaffected by the qualities, whose nature is quality, 
whose form is the support of the entire creation — to Brahma be 
homage ! 

The usual propitiatory expression of homage to some deity, with 
which Hindu works are wont to commence. 

2. When but little of the Golden Age (Icrta yuga) was left, a 
great demon {asura), named Maya, being desirous to know that 
mysterious, supreme, pure, and exalted science, 

8. That chief auxiliary of the scripture {veddnga), in its en- 
tirety — ^the cause, namely, of the motion of the heavenly bodies 
(Jyotis)^ performed, in propitiation of the Sun, yeiy severe re- 
ligious austerities. 

VOI- VI. 
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Acoordrag to this, the Shrya-Siddh^inta was rerealed more than 
2,164,060 years ago, that aiiioiiiit of time haring elapsed, according to 
Hindu reckoning, since the end of the Golden Age ; see below, under 
veree 48, lor the coinpiitaliun of the period. As regards the actual 
date of jhe treatise, it is, like all dates in Hindu history and the history 
of Hindu Jiteratu^ exceedingly difficult to ascertain. It is the more 
difficult, because, unlike most, or all, of the astronomical treatises, the 
Shrya-Siddhfenta attaches itself to the name of no individual as its 
author, Itat professes to be a direct revelation from the Sun (swryo). A 
^ha^e rtf' this n^e, however, is confessedly among the earliest text- 
books of' the Indian science. It was one of the five eariier works upon 
winch was founded the Panca-siddhkntika, Compendium of Five As- 
'trr^oimes, of Varaha-mihira, one of the earliest astronomers whose works 
hi^e been, in part, preserved to us, and who is supposed to have lived 
i^Ttt the beginning of the sixth century of our era. A Sfirya-Siddhknta 
fe idSo referred to by Brahmagupta, who is asdgned to the' close of the 
^me. century and the commencement of the one following. The argu- 
'taents by which Mr. Bentley (Hindu Astronomy, p. 158, etc.) attempts 
to'prove Varkha-mihiTa to have lived in the sixteenth century, and his 
professed works to be forgeries and impositions, are sufficiently refuted 
by the testimony of al-Blrfini (the same person as the Abn-r-Raihkn, so 
Often quoted in the first article of this volume), who visited India under 
Sftdimhd of Ghazna, and wrote in A.D. 1031 an account of the coun- 
bespeaks of Varkha-mihira and of his Panca-siddhkntika, assign- 
■^ to both nearly the same age as is attributed to them by the modem 
Hindus (see Reinaud in the Journal Asiatique for Sept.-Oct. 1844 iv^e 
S^rie, iv. 286; and also his Memoire sur ITnde). He also speaks of the 
Sftrya-Siddhknta itself and ascribes its authorship to Lata (Memoire sur 
JTnde, pp. 3.31, 332), whom Weber (Vorlesungen uber Indische Litera- 
tnrgcschichte, p. 229) conjccturally identifies with a Lkdha who is cited 
by Brahmagupta. Bentley has endeavored to show by internal evi- 
dence that the Sfirya-Siddhanta belongs to the end of the eleventh 
centory: see below, under verses 29-34, where his method and results 
•lire explained, and their value estimated. 

••‘ Of the six Vedkngas, “limbs of the Veda,” sciences auxiliary to the 
Sacred scriptures, astronomy is claimed to be the first and chief, as rep- 
resenting the eyes ; grammar being the mouth, ceremonial the hand^ 
prosody the feet, etc. (see Siddhknta-9iromani, i. 12-14). The import- 
ance of astronomy to the system of religious observance lies in the fact 
•^lat byit are determined the proper times of sacrifice and the like 
ftere is a special treatise, the Jyotisha of Lagadha, or Lasrata, which 
attsehing itself to the Vedic texts, and representing a more primitive 
of Hindu science, claims to be the astronomical Vedanga • but it 
M Sidd to be of late date and of small importance. * ’ 

--The word /yo«w, “heavenly body,” literally “light,” althonoh the 
hinrout names for asfronomy and astronomers are derived from it does 
-itot elsewhere occur in this treatise. ' 


4 Gratified b;y these austerities, and rendered propitious tl 
Sun himself delivered unto that Maya, who besought a ^ 
the system of the planets. ^ 
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Tlie ble^ed San spoke i 

6.^ Thine intent is known to me; I am gratified by thine aus- 
terities ; I will give thee the science upon which time is founded, 
the grand system of the planets. 

,6. No one is able to endure my brilliancy ; for communication 
I have no leisure ; this person, who is a part of me, shall relate 
to thee the whole. 

The manuscripts without commentary insert here the following verse : 

“ Qo therefore to Romaka-city, thine own residence ; there, under- 
going incarnation as a barbarian, owing to a curse of Brahma, I will 
impart to thee this science.” 

If this verse really formed a part of the text, it would be as clear 
an acknowledgment as the author could well convey indirectly, that 
the science displayed in his treatise was derived from the Greeks. 
Bomaka-city is Rome, the great metropolis of the W est ; its situation is 
given in a following chapter (see xii. 39) as upon the equator, ninety 
degrees to the west of India. The incarnation of the sun there as a 
barbarian, for the purpose of revealing astronomy to a demon of the 
Hindu Pantheon, is but a transparent artifice for referring the foreign 
science, after all, to a 'Hindu origin. But the verse is clearly out of 
place here; it is inconsistent with the other verses among which it 
occurs, which give a different version of the method of revelation. 
How comes it here then ? It can hardly have been gratuitously devised 
and introduced. The verse itself is found in many of the manuscripts 
of this Siddhknta; and the incarnation of the Sun at Romaka-city, 
among the Yavanas, or Greeks, and his revelation of the science of 
Mtronomy there, are variously alluded to in later works ; as, for instance, 
in the Jnkna-bhfiskara (see Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, p. 287, etc.), where he is asserted to have revealed also the 
Bomaka-Siddfahnta. Is this verse, then, a fragment of a different, and 
perhaps more ancient, account of the origin of the treatise, for which, 
as conveying too ingenuous a confession of the source of the Hindu 
astronomy, another has been substituted later? Such a supposition, 
certainly, does not lack plausibility. There is something which looks , 
the same way in the selection of a demon, an Asura, to be the medium 
of the sun’s revelation ; as if, while the essential truth and value of the 
system was acknowledged, it were sought to afiix a stigma to the source 
whence the Hindus derived it. Weber (Ind. Stud. ii. 243 ; Ind. Lit. p. j 
225), noticing that the name of the !^yptian sovereign Ptolemaios | 
oeeuis in Indian inscriptions in the form Tttraniaya, conjectures that F 
Asum Maya is an alteration of that name, and that the demon Maya ac- 
cordingly represents the author of the Almagest himself ; and the conjec- 
ture is powerfolly supported by the fact that al-Birhnl (see Reinaud, as 
above) ^ribes the P&uliqa-Siddhhnta, which the later Hindus attribute 
to aPuliga, to Paulus al-Yhn&nl, Paulus the Greeks and that another of the 
astronomical treatises, alluded to above, is called the Romaka-Siddhhnta. 

It would be premature to discuss here the relation of the Hindu 
asftonomy to the Greek ; we propose to sum up, at the end of this 
work, the evidence upon the subject which it contains. 


V 
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7. Thus having spoken, the god disappeared, having given 
directions unto the part of himself This latter person thus ad- 
dressed Maya, as he stood bowed forward, his hands suppliantly 
joined before him : 

8. Listen with concentrated attention to the ancient and exalted 
science, which has been spoken, in each successive Age, to the 
Great Sages {maharshi), by the Sun himself 

9. This is that very same original text-book which the Sun of 
old promulgated : only, by reason of the revolution of the Ages, 
there is here a difference of times. 

According to the commentary, the meaning of these last verses is 
that, in the successive Great Ages, or periods of 4,320,000 years (see 
below, under vv. 15-17), there are slight differences in the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, which render necessary a new revelation from time 
to time on the part of the Sun, suited to the altered conditions of things ; 
and that when, moreover, even during the continuance of the same Age, 
differences of motion are noticed, owing to a difference of period, it is 
customary to apply to the data given a correction, which is called Uja. 
All this is very suitable for the commentator to say, but it seems not a 
little curious to find the Sun’s superhuman representative himself in- 
sisting that this his revelation is the same one as had formerly been 
made by the Sun, only with different data. "We cannot help suspecting 
in the ninth verse, rather, a virtual confession on the part of the promul- 
gators of this treatise, that there was another, or that there were others, 
m existence, claiming to be the sun’s revelation, or else that the data 
presented in this were different from those which had been previously 
current as revealed by the Sun. We shall have more to say hereafter 
(see below, under w. 29-34) of the probable existence of more than 
one version of the SCirya-Siddhanta, of the correction called Mja, and 
of its incorporation into the text of the treatise itself. The repeated 
revelation of the system in each successive Great Age, as stated in verse 
8, presents no difficulty. It is the Puranic doctrine (see Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purana, p. 269, etc.) that during the Iron Age the sources of knowledge 
become either corrupted or lost, so that a new revelation of scripture, 
law, and science becomes necessary during the Age succeeding. 

10. Time is the destroyer of the worlds ; another Time has 
for its nature to bring to pass. This latter, according as it is 
gross or minute, is called by two names, real (jnurta) and unreal 
^m&rtd). 

There fa in this verse a curious mingling together of the poetical, the 
theoretical, and the praetieaL To the Hindus, as to us. Time is, in a 
m^photical sense, the great destroyer of all things ; as such, he fa 
idenmed with Death, and with Yama, the ruler of the dead. Time 
i^n, in tiie ordinary acceptation of the word, has both its imaginary’ 
and its appreciable and practii^ly useful divisions : the former are called 
real (w&rta, literally “embodied”), the latter unreal (amiirta, literally 
“uaumbodied”). The following verse explains these divisions more fully. 
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The epithet ialan&tmalca, applied to actual time in the first half of 
the verse, is not easy of interpretation. The commentary translates it 
“ is an object of kno-vvledge, is capable of being known,’’ which does not 
seem satisfectory. It evidently contains a suggested etymology (kdla, 
“ time,” from kalana), and in translating it as above we have seen in it 
also an antithesis to the epithet bestowed upon Time the divinity. 
Perhaps it should be rather “ has for its office enumeration.” 

11. That which begins with respirations {pratia) is called real ; 
that which begins with atoms {tmti} is called unreal. Six respi- 
rations make a vinddi, sixty of these a nddi ; 

12. And sixty nadis make a sidereal day and night. . . . 

The manuscripts without commentary insert, as the first half of v. 11, 
the usual definition of the length of a respiration : “ the time occupied 
in pronouncing ten long syllables is called a respiration.” 

The table of the divisions of sidereal time is then as follows : 

lo long syllables (gurwaisAoro) = i re.spiration (prd^o, period of four seconds) ; 

6 respirations = i vina^ (period of twenty-four seconds) ; 

6o vin&^s = I n4cb (period of twenty -four minutes); 

6o n&^ = I day. 

This is the method of division usually adopted in the astronomical 
text-books ; it possesses the convenient property that its lowest sub- 
division, the respiration, is the same part of the day as the minute is of 
the circle, so that a respiration of time is equivalent to a minute of 
revolution of the heavenly bodies about the earth. The respiration is 
much more frequently called as«, in the text both of this and of the 
other Siddhkntas. The vinhdi is practically of small consequence, and 
is only two or three times made use of in the treatise : its usual modem 
name is pala, but as this term nowhere occurs in our text, we have not 
felt justified in substituting it for vin&dl. For n&di also, the more 
common name is danda, but this, too, the Sfirya-Siddhfinta nowhere 
employs, although it uses instead of nfidi, and quite as often, n&dik& and 
ghatikd. We shall uniformly make use in our translation of the terms 
presented above, since there are no English equivalents which admit of 
being substituted for them. 

The ordinary Puranic division of the day is slightly different from the 
astronomical, viz : 

1 5 twinklings [nimenha) = i bit {kdsldhd ) ; 

3o Ints = I minute [kald ) ; 

3o rainntes = i hour (mukurta); 

3o hours = I day. 

Manu (L 64) gives the same, excepting that he makes the bit to con- 
sist of 18 twinklings. Other authorities assign different values to the 
lesser measures of time, but all agree in the main fact of the division of 
the day into thirty hours, which, being perhaps an imitation of the 
division of the month into thirty days, is unquestionably the ancient and 
original Hindu method of reckoning time. 

The Sfrrya-Siddhknta, with commendable moderation, refrains from 
giving the imaginary subdivisions of the respiration which make up 
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“ unreal ” tune. , tiius stated in BMsk^’s Siddh^nta-Qiiaminu 

(i. 19^ 20), along wi^k^tpe other, the astronomical, table : 


•ICO atoms ^n^') 
3o speete 
, |8,tmnkling3 

\ 3o. ininntes 
a half-iiouTs 
'3o hoars 


= r spe<^ {tatpard) ; 

= I twinkling (ntmetAa) ; 
= I hit {kAshtkA \ ; 

= I minnte (kald ) ; 

= I half-hour (p^tiM ) ; 
= I hour (k»ha^) ; 

= I day. 


, iThis nphes the atom equal to s-ut W oo au o th of a day, or T^-Vswth 
•of ft sqccmd. Some of the Pur^nas (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur. p. 22) gire 
a different division, which makes the atom about a Ao th of a second ; 
but (ftey carry the division three steps &rther, to the subtilissima 
^j^ara^nu), which equals g-g so iaa ouot h of a day, or very nemrly 
of a second. 

ISTe have introduced here a statement of these minute subdivisions, 
beeaune they form a natural counterpart to the immense periods which we 
,i^a)l soon have to consider, and-are, with the latter, curiously illustrative 
of-aft»ndamental trait of Hindu character ; a fantastic imaginativeness, 
urhieh delights itself with arbitrary theorizings, and is unrestrained by, 
imd. careless of, actual realities. Thus, having no instruments by which 
they could measure even seconds with any tolerable precision, they vied 
one another in dividing the second down to the farthest conceivable 
limb; of minuteness ; thus, seeking infinity in the other direction also, 
while they were almost destitute of a chronology or a history, and could 
hardly fix with accuracy the date of any event beyond the memory of 
Kving generation, they devised, and put forth as actual, a finme- 
urork of chronology reaching for millions of millions of years back into 
the- past and forward into the future. 


12. ... Of thirty of these sidereal days is composed a month • 
jlhikil (sdwana) month consists of as many sunrises ; ’ 

' IS. A lunar month, of as many lunar days (iiUii)] a solar 
^atlttra) month is determined by the entrance of the sun into a 
ffl^ of the zodiac : twelve months make a year. . . . 


.We have here described days of three different kinds, and months 
1 ^ years of four; since, according to the commentary, the last clause 
trra^ted means that twelve months of each denomination make up a 
year of the same denomination. Of some of these, the practical use 
aadffialue vnll be made to appear later ; but as others are not elsewhere 
icefotred to in this treatise, and as several are merely arbitrary divisions 
(^.tnae,of which, sofer as we can discover, no use has ever been made, 
not be amiss briefly to characterize them here. ^ 

,-.'Of the measures of time referred to in the twelfth verse, the day k 
evyten% the starting-point and standard. The sidereal day is the fee 
tff tlie «ff&’BTevolution on ite axis; data for determining its length are 
ghmn hefow, in v. 34, hnt it does not enter as an element into the later 
pwees^ Nor b a month of thirty sidereal days, or a sidereal 

y^of three hm^ and sixty such days (being less than the true 
«to^-year^ about ax and a quarter sidereal days), elsewhere meu- 
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tionied in this work, or, so far as we know, made account of in any 
Hindu method of reckoning time. The civil {sdvam) day is the natural 
day : it is counted, in India, from sunrise to sunrise (see below, v. 36), 
and is accordingly of variable length : it is, of course, an important 
element in all computations of time. A month of thirty, and a year of 
three hundred and sixty, such days, are supposed to have formed the 
basis of the earliest Hindu chronology, an intercalary month being added 
once in five years. This method is long since out of use, however, and 
the month and year referred to here in the text, of thirty and three 
hundred and sixty natural days ■ *’■ ■■ tercalations, are 

elsewhere assumed and made use <•' ■■ ■! r- ■ .■ for astrological 

purposes, the lords of the month and year (see below, v. 52). 

Ihe standard of the Innar measure of time is the lunar month, the 
period of the moon’s synodical revolution. It is reckoned either from 
new-moon to new-moon, or from full-moon to full-moon ; generally, the 
former is called mvkhya, “ primary,” and the latter g&una, “ secondary ” : 
but, according to our commentator, either of them may be denominated 
primary, although in fact, in this treatise, only the first of them is so 
regarded; and the secondary lunar month is that which is reckoned 
from any given lunar day to the next of the same name. This natural 
month, containing about twenty-nine and a half days, mean solar time, 
is then divided into thirty lunar days {tithi), and this division, although 
of so unnatural and arbitrary a character, Ae lunar days beginning and 
ending at any moment of the natural day and night, is, to the Hindu, 
of the most prominent practical importance, since by it are regulated 
the performance of mauy religious ceremonies (see below, xiv. 13), and 
upon it depend the chief considerations of propitious and unpropitious 
times, and the like. Of the lunar year of twelve lunar months, how- 
ever, we know of no use made in India, either formerly or now, except 
as it has been introduced and employed by the Mohammedans. 

Finally, the year last mentioned, the solar year, is that by which time 
is ordinarily reckoned in India. It is, however, not the tropical solar 
year, which we employ, but the sidereal, no account being made of the 
precession of the equinoxes. The solar month is measured by the con- 
tinuance of the sun in each successive sign, and varies, according to the 
rapidity of his motion, from about twenty-nine and a third, to a little 
more than thirty-one and a half, days. There is no day corresponding 
to this measure of the month and of the year. 

In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are variously com- 
bined. Throughout Southern India (see Warren’s Kila Sankalita, 
Madras: 1825, p. 4, etc.), the year and month made use of are the 
solar, and the day the civil ; the beginning of each month and year 
being counted, in practice, fi-om the sunrise nearest to the moment of 
their actual commencement. In all Northern India the year is luni- 
solar ; the numth is lunar, and is divided into both lunar and civil days ; 
the year is composed of a variable number of months, either twelve or 
thirteen, banning always with the lunar month of which the com- 
mencement next precedes the true commencement of the sidereal year. 
Sut, underneath tiiis division, the division of the actual sidere^ yew 
into twelve solar months is l&ewise kept up, and, to maintain the wn- 
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currence of the civil and lunar days, and the lunar and solar months, is 
a process of great complexity, into the details of which we need not 
enter here (see Warren, as above, p. 57, etc.). It will be seen later in 
this chapter (vv. 46—51) that the Surya-Siddhanta reckons time by this 
latter ^stem, by the combination of civil, lunar, and sidereal elements. 

13. -. . . This is called a day of the gods. 

14. The day and night of the gods and of the demons are 
mutually opposed to one another. Six times sixty of them are 
a year of the gods, and likewise of the demons. 

“ "Hiis is called,” etc. : that is, as the commentary explains, the year 
composed of twelve solar months, as being those last mentioned ; the 
»dereal year. It appears to us very questionable whether, in the first 
instance, anything more was meant by calling the year a day of the 
gods than to intimate that those beings of a higher order reckoned time 
upon a grander scale : just as the month was said to be a day of the 
Fathers, or Manes (xiv. 14), the Patriarchate (v. 18), a day of the 
Patriarchs (xiv. 21), and the ^on (v. 20), a day of Brahma; all these 
being familiar Pnranic designations. In the astronomical reconstruction 
of the Pnranic system, however, a physical meaning has been given to 
* this day of the gods : the gods are made to reside at the north pole, and 
the demons at the south ; and then, of course, during the half-year 
when the sun is north of the equator, it is day to the gods and night to 
the demons ; and during the other half-year, the contrary. The subject 
is dwelt upon at some length in the twelfth chapter (xii. 45, etc.). 
To make such a division accurate, the year ought to be the tropical, and 
not the sidereal ; but the author of the Sfirya-Siddhknta has not yet 
begun to take into account the precession. See what is said upon this 
saU^t in the third chapter (w. 9—10). 

The year of the gods, or the divine year, is employed only in des- 
ciibing the immense periods of which the statement now follows. 

15. Twelve thousand of these divine years are denominated 
a Quadruple Age {caturyuga) ; of ten thousand times four hun- 
dxi^ and thirty -two solar years 

'16. composed that Quadruple Age, with its dawn and twi- 
light. The difference of the Golden and the other Ages, as 
m^isured by the difference in the number of the feet of Virtue 
in em:h, is as follows : 

17. The tenth part of an Age, multiplied successively by four 
tiuee, two, and one, gives the length of the Golden and the other 
in order : the sixth part of each belongs to its dawn and 
t^ght. 


The period of 4,320,000 years is ordinarily styled Great Age (ma- 
or, as above in two instances, Quadniple Age (caturvLa) 
In the SArya-Siddh&nta, however, the former term is not once fomdl 
and the latter occurs only in these verses ; elsewhere. Age (yuga) alone 
k mnployed to denote it ; and always denotes it, unless expr^y Luted 
by tiie name of the Golden (kria) Age. ^ ^ 
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The composition of the Age, or Great Age, is then as follows : 


Dawn, 

Divine years. 
4oo 

Solar years. 

1 44,000 

Golden Age (irta yuffa), 

4ooo 

i,44o,ooo 

Twilight, 

4 oo 

1 44,000 

Total duration of the Golden Age, 

4,8oo 

1,728,000 

Dawn, 

3 oo 

108,000 

Silver Age (tretd yuga). 

3 ooo 

1,080,000 

Twilight, 

3 oo 

108,000 

Total duration of the Silver Age, 

3 , 6 oo 

1,296,000 

Dawn, 

300 

72,000 

Brazen Age {dxdpara yuga), 

3000 

720,000 

Twilight, 

300 

72,000 

Total duration of the Brazen Age, 

3^00 

864,000 

Dawn, 

lOO 

36,000 

Iron Age (Jcali yuga), 

lOOO 

36 o,ooo 

Twilight, 

lOO 

36,000 

Total duration of the Iron Age, 

1,300 

43 s,ooo 

Total duration of a Great Age, 

13,000 

4 , 3 ao,ooo 


Neither of the names of the last three ages is once mentioned in the 
Shrya-Siddh&nta. The first and last of the four are derived from the 
game of dice : krta, “ made, won,” is the side of the die marked with 
foor dots — the lucky, or winning one ; iali is the side marked with one 
dot only — the unfortunate, the losing one. In the other names, of 
which we do not know the original and proper meaning, the numerals 
tri, “three,” and dvd, “two,” are plainly recognizable. The relation 
of the numbers four, three, two, and one, to the length of the several 
periods, as expressed in divine years, and also as compared with one 
another, is not less clearly apparent. The character attached to the 
different Ages by the Hindu mythological and legendary history so 
closely resembles that which is attributed to the Golden, Silver, Brazen, 
and Iron Ages, that we have not hesitated to transfer to them the latter 
appellations. An %ccount of this character is given in Manu i. 81 - 86 , 
During the Golden Age, Virtue stands firm upon four feet, truth and 
justice abound, and the life of man is four centuries ; in each following 
A^e Virtue loses a foot, and the length of life is reduced by a century, 
so that in the present, the Iron Age, she has but one left to hobble 
upon, while the extreme age attained by mortals is but a hundred years. 
See also Wilson’s Vishnu Purhna, p. 622 , etc., for a description of the 
vices of the Iron Age. 

^is system of periods is not of astronomical origin, although the 
fixing of the commencement of the Iron Age, the only possibly his- 
torical point in it, is, as we shall see hereafter, the result of astro- 
nomical computation. Its arbitrary and artificial character is apparent. 
It » the system of the Pnr&nas and of Manu, a part of the received 
Hindu cosmogony, to which astronomy was compelled to adapt itsett 
von. VI. 20 
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"We ought to renHBk, however, that in the text itself of Mann (i. 68»-7l) 
toe duration of toe ^eat Age, called by him Divine Age, is given as 
twelve thousand years simply, and that it is his commentator who, by 
asserting these to be divine years, brings Manu’s coSmogony to an agree- 
ment wnto that of the Purhnas. This is a strong indication toat the 
divine year is an afterthought, and that the period of 4,320,000 years 
is an exf^sion of an earlier one of 12,000. Vast as this period is, 
however/ it is fer from satisfying the Hindu craving after infinity. We 
are next called upon to conrfruct a new period by multiplying it by a 
toonsimd. : ' 


, 18. One and seventy Ages are styled here a Patriarchate 
{manvantara) ; at its end is said to be a twilight which has the 
Bnmber of years of a Golden Age, and which is a deluge. 
s ji9. In an .^on {kalpa) are reckoned fourteen such Patriarchs 
(monu) vrith their respective twilights ; at the commencement of 
the .^on is a fifteenth dawn, having the length of a Golden 
Age. 


The Aon is accordingly 

thus composed : 



Divine yeara. 

Solar years. 

The itttrgdactory dawn. 


4800 

1,728,000 

Seventy-one Great Ages, 

85j,ooo 


306,720,000 

. , A, twilight. 

4.8oo 


1,728,000 

Dnration of one Patriarchate, 856 , 8 oo 


3 o 8 , 448 ,ooo 

Fourteen Patriarchate^ 


11,995,200 

4,318,372,000 

Total dnration of an JSon, 


13 , 000,000 

4320,000,000 


Why the factors fourteen and seventy-one were thus used in maldna 
ttp toe Ak)n is not obvious; unless, indeed, in the division by fourte^ 
fs' to be recognized the influence of the number seven, while at the 
same time such a division furnished the equal twilights, or interme- 
diate periods of transition, which the Hindu theory demanded. The 
"ifydem, however, is still that of the Puranas (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur p 
24, etc.) ; and Manu (i. 72, 79) presents virtually the same, although he* 
not the term Abn {kalpa), but states simply that a thousand Divine 
Ages make up a day of Brahma, and seventy-one a t*atriarchate. The 
term manvanUira, “patriarchate,” means literally “another Manu” or 
“ toe interval of a Manu.” Manu, a word identical in origin and mean- 
i^_with our “man,” became to the Hindus the name of a being per- 
sonified as son of the Sun ( Vivasvant) and progenitor of the Fuman 
race. In &ch Patriarchate there arises a new Mann, who becomes for 
his own period the progenitor of mankind (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur p 

Ages, and wbicli 
is styled a day of 

to this valuation 


_ 20. The jEon, thus composed of a thousand 
brings about the destruction of all that exists, 
Brahma; his night is of the same length. 

11. His extreme age is a hundred according 
irf"a &jfand a night ^ 
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We hare already found indications of an assumed destruction of 
existing things at the termination of the lesser periods called the Age 
and the Patriarchate, in the necessity of a new revelation of virtue and 
knowledge for every Age, and of a new fether of the human race for 
every Patriarchate. These are left, it should seem, to show us how the 
system of cosmical periods grew to larger and larger dimensions. The 
full development of it, as exhibited in the Pur^nas and here, admits only 
two kinds of destruction : the one occurring at the end of each .^n, 
or day of Brahma, when all creatures, although not the substance of the 
world, undergo dissolution, and remain buried in chaos during his night, 
to be created anew when his day begins again ; the other taking place 
at the end of Brahma’s life, when all matter even is resolved into its 
ultimate source. 

According to"the commentary, the “ hundred” in verse 2 1 means a hun- 
dred years, each composed of three hundred and sixty days and nights, 
and not a hundred days and nights only, as the text might be understood 
to signify ; since, in ^1 statements respecting age, years are necessarily 
^ understood to be intended. The length of Brahma’s life would be, 
then, 864,000,000,000 divine years, or 311,040,000,000,000 solar years. 
This period is also called in the Purknas a para, “ extreme period,” and 
its half a. ' 2 >arArdha (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur. p. 25) ; although the latter 
term has obtained also ail4ndependent use, as signifying a period still 
more enormous (ibid. p. 630). It is curious that the commentator does 
not seem to recognize the aflSnity with this period of the expression 
used in the text, param Ayuh, “ extreme age,” but gives two different 
explanations of it, both of which are forced and unnatural. 

• The author of the work before us is modestly content with the number 
of years thus-placed at his disposal, and attempts nothing farther. So 
is it also with the Puranas in general ; although some of them, as the 
Vishnu (Wilson, p. 637) assert that two of the greater pardrdhas con- 
stitute only a day of Vishnu, and others (ibid. p. 25) that Brahma’s 
whole life is but a twinkling of the eye of Krshna or of Qiva. 

21 The half of his life is past j of the remainder, this is 

the first .^on. 

22. And of this jEon, six Patriarchs .{manu) are past, with 

their respective twilights; and of the Patriarch Manu son of 
Vivasvant, twenty-seven Ages are past; * 

23. Of the present^ the twenty-eighth. Age, this Golden Age 
is past : from this point, reckoning up the time, one should com- 
pute together the whole number. 

The designation of the part already elapsed of this immense period 
seems to be altogether arbitrary. It agrees in general with that given 
in the PuiAnas, and, so far as the Patriarchs and their periods are con- 
cerned, with Manu also. The name of the present -Alon is VArdha, 

“ that of the boar,” because Brahma, in performing anew at its com- 
mencement the act of creation, put on the form of that animal (see 
Wilson’s Vish. Pur. p. 27, etc.). Ihe one preceding b called the Pddvm, 

“ that of the lotus.” This nomenclature, however, is not uaiversaHy 
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accepted : imder the word ka^, in the Lexicon of Bohtlin^ and ^th, 
may be fonnd another system of names for these periods. Mann (i. 61, 
62) gives the names of the Patriarchs of the past Patriarchates; the 
Pnrtoas add other particulars respecting them, and also rejecting those 
which are stall to come (see Wilson’s Vish. Pur. p. 259, etc.). 

The mid of the Golden Age of the current Great Age is the time at 
whidh the 8£irya-Siddh4nta claims to have been revealed, and the epoch 
frmn wfaic^ its calculations profess to commence. We will, accordingly, 
as the directs, compute the number of years which are supposed to 
have dhipsed before that period. 


Jbnm d emrent Moa, 

Fstiiardiates, 

Tweti^-seven Great Ages, 

Drvine years. 
4,800 
5,i4o,8oo 
3a4,ooo 

Solar yean. 

1,728,000 

1,850,688,000 

1 1^640,000 

Total tin commencement of present Great Age, 
CNMen Age of present Great Age, 

5,469,600 

4,800 

1,969,056.000 

1,728,000 

Total time elapsed of current Aloo, 

TlaTf Brahma's life, 

5,474,400 

433,000,000,000 

1,970,784,000 

i55»52o,ooo,ooo,ooo 

Total time elapsed from begioning of Brah- ) 
ma’s life to end of last Golden Age, ) 

432,005474400 

155,521,9^,784,000 


As the existing creation dates from the codfenencement of the current 
iEon, the second of the above totals is the only one with which the 
Sftrya-Siddhhnta henceforth has any thing to do. 

We are next informed that the present order of things virtually began 
a^ a period less distant than the commencement of the AEon. 

24. One hundred times four hundred and seventy-four divine 

years passed while the All-wise was employed in creating the 
animate and inanimate creation, plants, stars, gods, demons, and 
the rest. ’ 

' That is to say : 

Uivine yeara. Solar yean. 

f , Prom Uie total above pven, 5,474.4oo 1,970.784,000 

deduct the time occupied in creation, 47^00 17,064,000 

the remainder is 5,427,000 i^53,72o,o(^ 

This, |)ien, is the time elapsed from the true commencement of the ex- 
order of things to the epoch of this work. The deduction of this 
C ppriM as spent by the Deity in the work of creation is a peculiar feature 

”t of tiie Shrya-Siddhhnta. We shaU revert to it later (see below, under 

w. 29-34), as its significance cannot be shown until other data are 
hefiwe ns. 

25. The planets, moving westward with exceeding velocity * 
but constantly beaten by the asterisms, fall behind at a rate 
^iecise^ eq^ual, proceeding each in its own path. ’ 

26. Hence they have an eastward motion. From the number 

¥ of their revolutions is derived their daily motion which is dif- 

' ^nt according to the size of their orbits ; in proportion to this 

ft. daily motion they pass through the asterisms. 
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27. One which moves swiftly passes through them in a shoi^ 
time ; one which moves slowly, in a long time. By their move- 
ment, the revolution is accounted complete at the end of the 
asterism Eevatt 

We have here presented a part of the physical theory of the planetary 
motions, that which accounts for the mean motions ; the theory is sup- 
plemented by the explanation given in the next chapter of the disturbing 
forces which give rise to the irregularities of movement. The earth is a 
sphere, and sustained immovable in the centre of the universe (xii. 32), 
while all the heavenly bodies, impelled by winds, or vortices, called pro- 
vectors (ii. 3), revolve about it from east to west. In this general west- 
ward movement, the planets, as the commentary explains it, are, owing 
to their weight and the weakness of their vortices, beaten by the aster- 
isms (nakshatra or bha, the groups of stars constituting the lunar man- 
sions [see below, chapter viii], and used here, as in various other places, 
to designate the whole firmament of fixed stars), and accordingly fall 
behind (^7nbante=labuntur, delabuntur), as if from shame ; and this is 
the explanation of their eastward motion, which is only apparent and rela- 
tive, although wont to be regarded as real by those who do not under- 
stand the true causes of things. But now a new element is introduced 
into the theory, which does not seem entirely consistent with this view of 
the merely relative character of the eastward motion. It is asserted that 
the planets lag behind equally, or that each, moving in its own orbit, 
loses an equal amount daily, as compared with the asterisms. And we 
shall find farther on (xii. 73-89) that the dimensions of the planetary 
orbits are constructed upon this sole principle, of making the mean daily 
motion of each planet eastward to be the same in amount, namely 
11,858.717 yqjanas: the amount of westward motion being equal, in 
each case, to ^e difference between this amount and the whole orbit of 
the planet. Now if the Hindu idea of the symmetry and harmony of the 
universe demanded that the movements of the planets should be equal, it 
was certainly a very awkward and unsatisfactory way of complying with 
that demand to make the relative motions alone, as compared with the 
fixed stars, equal, and the real motions so vastly different from one an- 
other. We should rather expect that some method would have been de- 
vised for making the latter come out alike, and the former unlike, and the 
result of differences in the weights of the planets and the forces of the 
impelling currents. It looks as if this principle, and the conformity to it 
of the dimensions of the orbit& might have come from those who regarded 
the apparmit daily motion aff*the real motion. But we know that Arya- 
bhatta held the opinion that the earth revolved upon its axis, causing 
thereby the apparent westward motion of the heavenly bodies (see Cole- 
teooke’s Hindu Al^bra, p. xxxviii ; Essays, ii. 467), and so, of course, 
mat the planets remly moved eastward at an equal rate among the stars ; 
anji although the later astronomers are nearly unanimous against him, 
we cannot help surinising that the theory of the planetary orbits ema- 
nated from him or his sdiool, or from some other of like opinion. It is 
not upon record, so far as we are aware, that any Hindu astronomer, of 
any period, hdd, as di(^ some the Greek philosophers (see Whew^’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences, B. V. ch. i), a heliocentric theory. 
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^ The absolute motion eastward of all the planets being equal, their 
apparent motim is, of course, in the (inverse) ratio of their distance, or 
of the dimensions pf their orbits. ’ 

The word translated “revolution” is bhoffajia, literally “ troop of aster- 
isms •” vwbal root translated “ pass through ” is bhuj, “ enjoy,” from 
which Comes also the common term for the daily motion of a planet, 
bhttkii, litoilly “ enjoyment” When a planet has “ enjoyed the whole 
troop of astmisms,” it has made a complete revolution. 

The initial pomt of the fixed Hindu sphere, from which lon^tudes are 
reidconed, and at which the planetary motions are held by all the sehoob 

Hindu astronomy to have commenced at the creation, is the end oS 
the asterism Revati, or the beginning of A 9 vini (see chapter viii. for a 
full account of the asterisms). Its situation is most nearly marked by 
that of the principal star of Revati, which, according to the Sfiiya- 
^dh&nt^ is 10' to the west of it, but according to other authorities 
exactly coincides with it. That star is by all authorities identified with 
5 Piscium, of which the longitude at present, as reckoned by us, from the 
vernal equinox, is I*?® 54'. Making due allowance for the precession, we 
find that it coincided in position with the vernal equinox not far from the 
middle of the sixth century, or about A. D. 570. As sudi ^incidence 
was the occasion of the point being fixed upon as the beginning of the 
q>here, the time of its occurrence marks approximately the era of the 
fixation of the sphere, and of the commencement of the history of modem 
Hindu astronomy. We say approximately only, because, in the first 
place, as will be shown in connection with the eighth chapter, the accu- 
racy of the Hindu observations is not to be relied upon within a degree ; 
and, in the second place, the limits of the asterisms being already long 
before fixed, it was necessary to take the beginning of some one of them 
as that of the sphere, and the Hindus may have regarded that of Agvini 
as sufliciently near to the equinox for their purpose, when it was, in fact, 
two or three degrees, or yet more, remote from it, on either side ; and 
each degree of removal would correspond to a difference in time of about 
sevmity years. 

-■ In the most ancient recorded lists of the Hindu asterisms (in the texts 
of the Black Yajur-Veda and of the Atharva-Veda), Krttikh, now the 
third, appears as the first. The time when the beginning of that aster- 
ism coincided with the vernal equinox would be nearly two thousand 
years earlier than that given above for the coincidence with it of the first 
^ pqint of A^vini. 

28. Sixty seconds {vikald) make H minute QcaM) ; sixty of 
these, a degree {bhdga ) of thirty of the latter is composed a 
sign, (rd ^ ; twelve of these are a revolution {bhagam). 

■Hie Hindu divisions of the circle are thus seen to be the same wi& 
the Greek and with our own, and we shall accordingly make use, m 
translating, of our own familiar terms. Of the second (vikald) very little 
pra«^ical use is made ; it is not more than two or three times alluded to 
in all the rest of the treatise. The minute (kald) is much more ofted 
called Uptd (or liptikd) t this is not an original Sanskrit word, but was 
borrowed from the Greek Mftrov. The degree is called either bhdga or 
anpa; both words, like the equivalent Greek word impa, mean a “ part, 

"fex. 6 1 ^ 
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portion.” The proper signification of rdpi, translated “ sign,” is simply 
“ heap, quantity it is doubtless applied to designate a sign as being a 
certain number, or sum, of degrees, analogous to the use of gana in 
bhagana (explained above, in the last note), and of rdfi itself in dinar&pi, 
“sum of days” (below, v. 63). In the Hindu description of an arc, the 
sign is as essential an element as the degree, and no arcs of greater length 
than thirty degrees are reckoned in degrees alone, as we are accustomed 
to reckon them. The Greek usage was the same. We shall hereafter 
see that the signs into which any circle of revolution is divided are named 
Aries, Taurus, etc., beginning from the point which is regarded as the 
starting point ; so that these names are applied simply to indicate the 
order of succession of the arcs of thirty degrees. 

29. In an Age (yuga), the revolutions of the sun. Mercury, 
and Venus, and of the conjunctions {gighra) of Mars, Saturn, 
and Jupiter, moving eastward, are four million, three hundred 
and twenty thousand; 

30. Of the moon, ^y-seven million, seven hundred and fifty- 
three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six; of Mars, two 
million, two hundred and ninety-six thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty-two ; 

31. Of Mercury’s conjunction (^ghra), seventeen million, nine 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand, and sixty ; of Jupiter, three 
hundred and sixty-four thousand, two hundred and twenty ; 

32. Of Venus’s conjunction (gighra), seven million, twenty-two 
thousand, three hundred and seventy -six ; of Saturn, one hun- 
dred and forty -six thousand, five hundred and sixty- eight; 

33. Of the moon’s apsis (ucca), in an Age, four hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand, two hundred and three ; of its node (pd(a), 
in the contrary direction, two hundred and thirty-two thousand, 
two hundred and thirty-eight ; 

34. Of the asterisms, one billion, five hundred and eighty-two 

million, two hundred and thirty-seven thousand, eight hundred 
aad twenty-eight • 

These are the fundamental and mo^(fcportant elements upon which 
is founded the astronomical system of t^Pshrya-Siddhanta. We present 
them below in a tabular form, but must first explain the character of 
some of them, especially of some of those contained in verse 29, which 
we have omitted from the table. 

The revolutions of the sun, and of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, require 
no remark, save the obvious one that those of the sun are in fact sidereal 
revolutions of the earth about the sun. To the sidereal revolutions of 
the moon we add also her synodical revolutions, anticipated from the next 
following passive (see v. 35). By the moon’s “apsis” is to be under- 
stood her apogee ; ucca is literally “height,” i. e. “ extreme distance 
the commentary explains it by mandocca, “ apex of slowest motion as 
the same word is used to designate the aphelia of the planets, we were 
obliged to take in translating it the indifferent term apsis, which applies 
equSly to both geocentric and heliocentric motion. Tlie “node” is the 
ascending node (see u. 7) ; the dual “nodes” is never employed in this 
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work. But the apparent motions of the planets are greatly complicated 
by the fact, unknown to the Greek and the Hindu, that they are revolv- 
ing about a centre about which the earth also is revolving. When any 
planet is on the 'opposite side of the sun from us, and is accordingly mov- 
ing in space in a direction contrary to ours, the effect of our change of 
place is to increase the rate of its apparent change of place ; ^in, when 
it is upon our side of the sun, and moving in the same direction with us, 
the effect of our motion is to retard its apparent motion, and even to 
cause it to seem to retrograde. This explains the “ revolutions of the 
conjunction” of the three superior planets : their “ conjunctions” revolve 
at me same rate with the earth, being always upon the opposite side of 
the sun from us; and when, by the combination of its own proper 
motion with that of its conjunction, the planet gets into the latter, its 
rate of apparent motion is greatest, becoming less in proportion as it 
removes from that position. The meaning of the word which we have 
translated “conjunction” is “swift, rapid:” a literal rendering of it 
would be “swift-point,” or “apex of swiftest motion;” but, after 
much deliberation, and persevering tridl of more than one term, we have 
concluded that “conjunction” was the least exceptionable word by 
which we could express it. In the case of the inferior planets, the 
revolution of the conjunction takes the place of the proper motion of 
the planet itself. By the definition given in verse 27, a planet must, in 
order to complete a revolution, pass through the whole zodiac; thi» 
Mercury and Venus are only able to do as they accompany the sun in 
his apparent annual revolution about the earth. To the Hindus, too, 
who had no idea of their proper movement about the sun, the annual 
motion must have seemed the principal one ; and that by virtue of which, 
in their progress through the zodiac, they moved now faster and now 
slower, must have appeared only of secondary importance. The term 
“conjunction,” as used in reference to these planets, must be restricted, 
of course, to the superior conjunction. The physical theories by which 
the effect of the conjunction \ptghra) is explained, are ^ven in the next 
chapter. In the table that follows we have placed opposite each planet 
its own proper revolution# only. 

It is farther to be observed that all the numbers of revolutions, ex- 
cepting those of the moon’s smas and node, are divisible by four, so 
that, properly speaking, a qaal|Pof an Age, or 1,080,000 years, rather 
than a whole Age, is their common period. This is a point of so much 
importance in ^ e system of the Sftrya-Siddhfmta, that we have added, 
in a second column, the number of revolutions in the lesser period. 

In the third column, we add the period of revolution of each planet, 
as fimnd by dividing by the number of revolutions of each the number 
of civil days in an Age (which is equal to the number of sidereal days, 
given in v. 34, diminished by the number of revolutions of the sun ; seo 
below, V. 37); they are expressed , in days, nadls, vink^s, and respira- 
tions ; the latter may be converted into sexagesimals of the third order 
by moving the decimal point one place farther to the right, 

In the fourth colunin are given the mean daily motions. 

We shall present later some comparison of these elements with those 
adopted in other systems of astronomy, ancient and modom. 
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Plaoet 

.Number of 
revolntions in 
4^20,000 joera. 

Number of 
revolution* in 

1 ,080,000 yeftrs. 

Leogth of a revolution 
io meau solar time. 

Mean dailj motion. 

Sun, 

4,320,000 

1 , 080,000 

d n V p 

365 i5 3i 3.i4 

59 8 IO 10.4 

Mercury, 

i7,o37,o6o 

4,484a65 

87 58 IO 5.57 

4 5 32 20 4i-9 

Venus, 

7 , 022,376 

1 , 755,594 

224 4 i 54 5.06 

I 36 7 43 37.3 

Mars, 

2 , 296,832 

5742 ^ 

686 59 5o 5.87 

3i 26 28 II . 1 

Jupiter, 

364,220 

91,055 

4,332 19 i4 2.09 

4 59 8 48.6 

Saturn, 

146,568 

36,642 

10,765 46 23 0.41 

2 0 22 53.4 

Moon: 
eider, rev. 

57,753,336 

14,438,334 

27 19 18 0.16 

1 3 IO 34 52 3.8 

synod, rev. 

53,433,336 

13,358,334 

29 3 1 5o 0.70 

12 II 26 4 i 534 

rev. of apsis, 

488,203 

I22,55o} 

3,232 5 37 1.36 

6 4o 58 42-5 

“ “ node. 

232,238 

58,o59i 

6,794 23 59 235 

3 IO 44 43.2 


The arbitrary and artificial method in which the fundamental ele- 










ments of the solar system are here presented is not peculiar to tha^'^*^'**' , ■ | 
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Sftrya-Siddh&nta ; it is also adopted by all the other text-books, and is Hi 
to he regarded as a characteristic feature of the general astronomical 
system of the Hindus. Instead of deducing the rate of motion of each 
planet from at least two recorded observationa of its place, and estab- 
lishing j,_ggnujnfi_epacL-With the ascertained position of each at that 
time, they start with the assumption' that, at the beginning of the 
present order of things, all the planets, with their apsides and nodes, 
commenced their movement together at that point in the heavens (near ;S | 

5 Piscium, as explained above, under verse 27) fixed upon as the initial*^ 
point of the sidereal sphere, and that they return, at certain fixed inter- 
vals, to a universal coniunction at the same point. As regards, however, 

|he_ time_when the niotion commenced, the frccucncy of rrrurrence 

of the con;uiici.:oii, and ilm djuc of lliai which ja.-t !>><>k piac, llicrc is 

discordance among liie did'erenl authorities- Wiili the .Mir_\a-Sid- 

dhhnta, and the other treatises which adopt the same general method, ^ 

the determining point of the whole system is the commencement of the 

enrrent Iron Age {kali yaga ) ; at that epoch the planets are assumed to 

have beep in mean conjunction for the last time at the initial point of 

the sphere, the former conjunctions having taken place at intervals of . 

1,080,000 years previous. The instant at which . the Age is ma de i o , 

r, , • • 1 • I J * '1 ' ■ n *1 ^ » * * » / t ' J — _ *1 ^ 


CQnnaence is midnight on tlie^men Hi^ o^JPii ayiDi (see belowTS^ er i . - 

d of the 588,465th and beginning of ^c .'588,466th day i, ' 

.reekonini 


^the Tnlian Period, or between the 17th and 18th of 'i 

^fihruary 1612 J.P., or 310’2 B. C. (see below, under yy. _^-55, fiir the 7 
computaffon of"tiie’"nfimbe)ri5f'days since elapsed). Now, although no 
such conjunction as that assumed by the Hindu astronomers ever did 
or ever will take place, the planets were actually, at the time stated, 
approximating somewhat nearly to a general conjunction in the neigh- 
borhood of the initial point of the Hindu sphere ; this is shown by the 
next table, in which we give their actual mean positions with reference 
to that point (including also those of the moon’s apogee and node) l 
they have been obligingly famished us by Pr^ WinlocS, Supmin- 
vot. VI. 21 
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teadent of the Amencaa Ephemeris aad Nantical Almanac. The posi- 
tions of the priniaiy planets are obtained by LeVerrier’s times of side- 
real revolution, given in the Annales de I’Observatoire, tom. ii (also in 
Biot’s Astronomic, 3"*« edition, tom. v, 1857), that of the moon by 
Peirce’s tables, and those of its apogee and node by Hansen’s Tables de 
la Lune. The origin of the Hindu sphere is regarded as being 18“ 5' 
8" east of the vernal equinox of Jan. 1, 1860, and 50“ 22' 29" west of 
tibat of Feb. 17, 3102 B. the precession in the interval being 68“ 27' 
37". We add, in a second column, the mean longitudes, as reckoned 
&om the v&mal equinox of the given date, for the sake of comparison 
wi& the ffimilar data given by Bentley (Hind. Ast, p. 125) and by 
B)tilly(Ast. Ind. et Or., pp. 111, 182), which we also subjoin. 

Positions of the Planets, midmght, at UJjayint, Feb. 17-18, 3102 B. C. 




few' , I' 

>Lr- 


Planet, 

PWm begrasiof 
«#^Binda epiten. 

Zjongitnde. 

Bemley, 

BaiUj. 

Son, 

a 

- 7 

5i 

48 

3oi 

t 

45 

43 

a 

3oi 

1 

X 

3oi 

5 

5? 

Ifercory, 

^ 4i 

3 

a6 

268 

34 

5 

267 

35 

36 

261 

i4 

31 

Yeans, 

+ a4 

58 

59 

334 

36 

3o 

333 

44 

3? 

334 

33 

18 

Mars, 

- »9 

49 

a 6 

289 

48 

5 

28 S 

55 

>9 

288 

55 

56 

Jupiter, 

+ 8 


36 

3i8 

16 

7 

3i8 

3 

54 

3io 

22 

xo 

Satnni, 

- 28 


i3 

281 

36 

18 

280 

I 

58 

293 

8 

31 

Moon, 

- t 

33 

4i 

3o8 

3 

5o 

3o6 

53 

43 

3oo 

5i 

16 

do. apsis; 

+ 95 

»9 

31 

44 

56 

43 

61 

13 

36 

61 

i3 

33 

do. node. 

+198 

a4 

45 

i48 

3 

16 

,44 

38 

32 

144 

Jl. 

Al 


Tie want of agreement between the results of the three diflFerent in- 
Testigations illustrates the difficulty and uncertainty even yet attending 
inquiries into the positions of the heavenly bodies at so remote an 
<qpoch. It is very possible that the calculations of the astronomers who 
were the framers of the Hindu system may have led them to suppose 
the approach to a conjunction nearer than it actually was ; but, however 
tiiat may be, it seems hardly to admit of a doubt that the epoch was 
arrived at by astronomkal escalation carried backward, and that it was 
fixed upon as the date of the last general conjunction, and made to 
detemine tiie commencement of the present Age of the world, because 
the errors of the assumed positions of the planets at that time would 
be so small, and the tuii^r of years since elapsed so great, as to make 
errors in the mean motions into which those positions entered as 
m element only trifling in amount. 

i^Tle moon’s apsk and node, however, were treated in a different 
Btaoner. Their di^nce from the initial point of the sphere, as shown 
the taWe, was too great to be dkregwded. They were accordindv 
aigly exemiked from the general law of a conjunction once in 1 080 000 
gms, and snch a number of revolutions was assigned to them L should 
01 ^ tWr position at the epoch come out, the one a quadrant, the 
Other a half-ievolution, m advance of the initial point of the sphere 
We can now see why the deduction spoken of above (v. 241 for time 
^KBt in needed to be made. In order to bring aU the olaneta 

to a poKtiim sd tonjonction at the epoch, tiie time prewonafy 
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elapsed must be an exact multiple of the lesser period of 1,080,000 years, 
or the quarter- Age ; in order to give its proper position to the moon’s 
apsis, that time must contain a certain number of whole Ages, which 
are the periods of conjunction of the latter with the planets, together 
with a remainder of three qnarter-Ages ; for the moon’s node, in like 
manner, it must contain a certain number of half-Ages, with a remainder 
of one quarter- Age. Now the whole number of years elapsed between the 
beginning of the jEon and that of the current Iron Age is equal to 1826 
qnarter-Ages, with an odd surplus of 864,000 years : from it subtract 
an amount of time which shall contain this surplus, together with three, 
seven, eleven, fifteen, or the like (any number exceeding by three a mul- 
tiple of four), qnarter-Ages, and the remainder will fulfil the conditions 
of the problem. The deduction actually made is of fifteen periods -|- 
the surplus. 

This deduction is a clear indication that, as remarked above (under ! 
V. 17), the astronomical system was compelled to adapt itself to an I 
already established Puranic chronolc^. It could, indeed, fix the pre- 
viously undetermined epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age, butj, 
it could not alter the arrangement of the preceding periods. 

It is evident that, with whatever accuracy the mean positions of the 
planets may, at a ^ven time, be ascertained by observation by the 
Hindu astronomers, their false assumption of a conjunction at the epoch 
of 3102 B. C. must introduce an element of error into their determina- 
tion of the planetary motions. The annual amount of that error may 
indeed be small, owing to the remoteness of the epoch, and the great 
number of years among which the errors of assumed position are divi- 
ded, yet it must in time grow to an amount not to be ignored or neglect- 
ed even by observers so inaccurate, and theorists so unscrupulous, as the 
Hindus. This is actually the case with the elements of the Surya-Sid- 
dh&nta; the positions of the planets, as calculated by them for the 
present time, are in some cases nearly 9° from the true places. The 
later astronomers of India, however, have known how to deal with such 
difilculties without abrogating their ancient text-books.- As the Shrya- 
Siddhfinta is at present employed in astronomical calculations, there are 
introduced into its planetary elements certain corrections, called Mja 
(more properiy vtja ; the word means literally “ seed” ;■ we do not know 
how it arrived at its present significations in the mathematical langn^e). 

this was so, was known to Davis (As. Res.,- ii. 236), but he was 
unable to state the amount of the corrections, excepting in the case of 
the moon’s apsis and node (ibid., p. 275). Bentley (Hind. Ast., p. 179) 
•gives them in full, and upon his authority we present them in the 
annexed table. They are in the form, it will be noticed, of additions to, 
or subtractions from, the number of revolutions given for an Age, and 
the numbers are all divisible by four,- in order not to interfere with the 
calculation by the lesser period of 1,080,000 years. We have added 
the corrected number of revolutions,- for both the g^ter and lesser 
period, the corrected time of revolution, expressed in Hindu divisions of 
the day, and the corrected amount of mean daily motion. 

ThcM corrections were first applied, according to Mr. Bentley (.As. 
viii. 220), about the b^uming of the sixteenBv cratuiy ; -tl^y- aie 
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Resented by several treatiaM of that as well as of later date, not having 
been yet sap^rsededr by others intended to secure yet greater correctness. 

Mean Motiom of iht Planets as corrected hy the blja. 


V«BIU^ 

•Sx^ibia, ; 

Moon, 

“ apsis, 
. “ node. 



Cofreeted number of reTolo- 
tiom 

1 in 

. year*. | year*. 

Corrected 
time of reroIatioB. 

" o 
- 16 
to 

0 

- 8 
+ 12 

0 

- 4 
+ 4 

4 , 320,000 

17,937,044 

: 7 , 022,364 
2,296,832 
364,212 
i 46 , 58 o 
57,753,336 
488,199 
232,242 

1,080,000 

4,484261 

1,755,591 

574208 

91,053 

36,645 

14438,334 

122,0491 

58 ,o 6 oi 

d n V p 

365 i 5 3 i 3 .i 4 
87 58 11 1.26 
224 4 i 56 1.35 
686 59 5 o 5.87 
. 4,332 24 56 5.56 
10,764 53 3 o 1. 1 1 
27 19 18 0.16 
3,232 7 T2 3.37 
6,794 16 58 0.66 


Corrected 
dailr motion. 


59 8 10 10.4 

4 5 32 19 54.5 

I 36 7 43 1.8 

3 i 26 28 ii.i 

4 59 8 24.9 

2 o 23 28.9 

i3 10 34 52 3.8 

. 6 4o 58 30.7 

3 10 44 55.0 


■rr B nccu Hoi, However, reiy on exiemai lesnmony alone for infonna- 
^n as to the period when this correction was made. If the attempt to 
modify the elements in such a manner as to make them give the true 
positions of the planets at the time when they were so modified was in 
any tolerable degree successful, we ought to be able to discover by cal- 
culation the date of the alteration. If we ascertain for any given time 
the positions of the planets as given by the system, and compare them 
with the true positions as found by our best modern methods, and if we 
then divide the differences of position by the differences in the mean 
m^ons, we shall discover, in each separate case, when the error was or 
will be reduced to nothing. The results of such a calculation, made for 
^ao. 1, 1860, are given below, under v. 67. We see there that, if regard 
» h^ only to the absolute errors in the positions of the planets, no con- 
clusion of value can be arrived at ; the discrepancies between the dates 
no error are altogether too great to allow of their being regarded as 
mdicating any definite epoch of correction. I^ on the other hand, we 
sissnme the place of the sun to have been the standard by which ’the 
positions of the other planets were tested, the dates of no error are seen 
to point quite distinctly to the first half of the sixteenth century as the 
time of the correction, their mean^eing A. D. 1541. Upon this as- 
sumptKWh also, we see why no correction of btja was applied to Mars or 
to the moon: the former had, at the given time, only just passed his 
time w complete accordance with the sun, and the motion of the moon 
was already so closely adjusted to that of the sun, that the differ- 
^l^e. between tbeir errors of position is even now less than 10^ Nor 
» there any other supposition which will explain why the serious error 
m the positum of the sun himself was overlooked at the time of the 
correction, and why, by that correction, the absolute errors of 
poffl^ more than one of the planets are made greater than they 
^d otbemi^have b^n, ^ is the c^e It is, in short, clearly evident 
^at *e alteraticm of the elements of the Shrya-Siddhknta which waa 
Rented early in the sixteenth centu. 7 , was an adaptation of the err^ 
ofjiositon. of the other planets to that of the sunf assumed to be ^ 
rect and regarded as the standard. * 
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Now if it is possible by this method to arrive approximately at the 
date of a correction applied to the elements of a Siddhtota, it should 
be possible in like manner to arrive at the date of those elements them- 
selves. For, owing to the false assumption of position at the epoch, 
there is but one point of time at which any of the periods of revolution 
will give the true place of its planet : if, then, as is to be presumed, the 
true places were nearly determined when any treatise was composed, 
and were made to enter as an element into the construction of its 
system, the comparison of the dates of no error will point to the epoch of 
its composition. The method, indeed, as is well known to all those who 
have made any studies in the history of Hindu astronomy, has already 
been applied to this purpose, by Mr. Bentley. It was first originated 
and put forth by him (in vol. vi. of the Asiatic Eesearches) at a time 
when the false estimate of the age and value of the Hindu astronomy 
il^resented by Bailly was still the prevailing one in Europe ; he strenu- 
ously defended it against more than one attack (As. Res., viii, and Hind. 
Ast), and finally employed it very extensively in his volume on the 
History of Hindu Astronomy, as a means of determining the age of the 
different Siddhantas. We present below the table from which, in the 
latter work (p. 126), he deduces the sige of the Surya-Siddhknta ; the 
column of approximate dates of no error we have ourselves added. 


Bentley's Table of Errors in the Positions of the Planets^ as calculated, 
for successive periods, according to the Stirya-Siddhdnta. 


Plan«t 

Iron Aff6 0 , 
B. C, 3102 . 

I. A. 1000 , 
B. V . 2102 . 

1 A. 20 ( 0 , 

B. c. im . 

I. A. 3000 , 
B. C. 102 . 

L A. 3639 , 
A.D. 53 a 

T. A. 4192 , 
A,Del 09 L 

When 

correct 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Moon, 

" apsis, 
“ node. 

• 1 If 

+33 i 5 35 
-32 43 36 
+12 5 42 
-17 2 53 
+20 59 3 
- 5 52 4 i 
- 3 o II 25 
+23 37 3 1 

9 t te 

+25 9 52 
-24 37 3 i 
+ 9 26 32 
-12 44 16 
+i 5 43 20 
- 3 &) 48 
-23 9 36 
+17 59 21 

+16 54 9 
-16 3 i 26 
+ 6 47 22 

- 8 25 39 
+10 27 37 

- 2 9 17 

-16 7 47 
+12 3 i II 

+8 38 26 
-8 25 21 
+4 8 12 
-472 
+5 II 54 
52 33 
5 58 
+7 3 I 

• • •• 

+3 21 4 o 
-3 i 4 45 
+2 26 3 o 
-I 21 47 
+i 5 o 10 
-0 18 3 o 
-4 36 26 
+3 33 19 

-I 12 28 
+i i 4 3 
+0 58 29 
+0 4 i i 4 
-I 4 25 
-0 0 1 1 

-0 43 10 
+0 3 i 5 o 

A. 0 . 

945 

939 

1458 

906 

887 

1097 

1193 

1188 


From an average of the results thus obtained, Bentley draws the con- 
clusion that the Shrya-Siddhknta dates from the latter part of the elev- 
enth century; or, more exactly, A. D. 1091. 

The generd soundness of Bentley’s method will, we apprehend, be 
denied at the present time by few, and he is certainly entitled to not a 
little cr^it for his ingenuity in devising it, for the persevering industry 
shown in its application, and for the zeal and boldness with which he 
propounded and defended it. He succeeded in throwing not a little 
light upon an obscure and misapprehended subject, and his investiga- 
tions have contributed very essentially to our present understanding of 
the Hindu systems of astronomy. But the details of his work are not 
to be accepted without careful testing, and his general conclusions are 
tdten uirionnd, and require essential modification, or are to be rejected 
altogether, lliis we will attempt to show in connection with his treat- 
ment of the Shrya-Siddhtota. 
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In the first place, Bentley has made a very serions error in that part 
of his csdcnlations which concerns the planet Mercury. As that planet 
was, at the epoch, many degrees behind its assumed place, it was neces- 
sary, of course, to assign to it a slower than its true rate of motion. 
But the rate actually given it by the text is not quite enough slower, 
and, instead of exhausting the original error of positiep in the tenth 
century <rf our era, as stated by Bentley, would not so diq)ose of it for 
many hundred years yet to come. Hence the correction of the btja;aa 
reported by Bentley himself, instead of giving to Mercury, as to all the 
rest, * more correct rate of motion, is made to have the contrary effect, 
in order the sooner to rnn out the original error of assumed position, 
and produce a coincidence between the calculated and the true places of 
the |danet. 

.. In the case of the other planets, the times of no error found by 
Bentiey agree pretty nem’ly with those which we have ourselves ohillj: 
tained, both by calculating backward ftom the errors of A. D. 1860^^ 
and by calculating downward from those of B. C. 3102, and which are 
presented in the table given under verse 67. Upon comparing the two 
tables, however, it will be seen at once that Bentley’s conclusions are 
drawn, not from the sidereal errors of position of the planets, but from 
the errors of their positions as compared with that of the sun, and that 
of the sun’s own error he makes no account at all. This is a method of 
procedure which certainly requires a much fuller explanation and justifi- 
cation than he has seen fit anywhere to give of it. The Hindu sphere 
is a sidereal one, and in no wise bound to the movement of the sun. 
The sun, like the other planets, was not in the position assumed for him 
at the epoch of 3102 B. C, and consequently the rate of motion 
assigned to him by the system is palpably different from the red one : 
the sidereal year is about three minutes and a half too long. Why then 
should the sun’s error be ignored, and the sidereal motions of the other 
planete considered only with reference to the incorrect rate of motion 
established for him ? It » evident that Bentley ought to have taken 
fully into consideration the sob’s position also, and to have shown either 
ftat it gave a like result with those obtained from the other planets, or, 
tf not, what was the reason of the discrepancy. By failing to do so, he 
has, in our opinion, omitted the most fundamental datum of the whole ^ 
calcnlation, and the one which leads to the most important conclusions. 

We have seen, in treating of the Mja, that it has been the aim of the 
modem Hindu astronomers, leaving the sun’s error untouched, to amend 
tiiose of the other planets to an accordance with it. Now, as things 
are wont to ^ managed in the Hindu literature, it would be no matter 
for surprise if such mrrections were incorporated into the text itself: 
had not the Sfirya-Siddhanta been, at the beginning of the sixteentii 
century, so widely distributed, and its data so universally known, and 
had not the Hindu science outlived already that growing and productive 
pmiod of its history when a school of astronomy might put forth a cor^ 
rected text of an ancient authority, and expect to see it maVA its way 
to graeral acceptance, crowding out, and finally causing to disappear, 
the older version— such a process of alteration might, in our view have 
passed upon it, and such a text might have been banded down to our 
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time as Bentley would have pronounced, upon internal evidence, to have 
been composed early in the sixteenth century ; while, nevertheless, the 
original error of the sun would remain, untouched and increasing, to in- 
dicate what was the true state <rf the case. 

But what is the actual position of things with regard to our Sid- 
dhanta? We find that it presents ns a set of planetary elements, which, 
when tested by the errors of position, in the manner already explained, 
do not appear to have been constructed so as to give the true sidereal 
positions at any assignable epoch, but which, on the other hand, exhibit 
evidences of an attempt to bring the places of the other planets into an 
accordance with that of the sun, made sometime in the tenth or eleventh 
century — the precise time is very doubtful, the discrepancies of the 
times of no error being far too great to give a certain result. Now it is 
as certain as anything in the history of Sanskrit literature can be, that 
there was a Shrya-Siddhhnta in existence long before that date ; there 
is also evidence in the references and citations of other astronomical 
works (see Colebrooke, Essays, ii. 484 ; Hind. Alg., p. 1) that there have 
been more versions than one of a treatise bearing the title ; and we have 
seen above, in verse 9, a not very obscure intimation that the present 
work does not present precisely the same elements which had been ac- 
cepted ftainerly as those of the Shrya-Siddhhnta. What can lie nearer, 
then, than to suppose that in the tenth or eleventh century a correction 
of Uja was calculated for application to the elements of the Siddhhnta, 
and was then incorporated into the text, by the easy alteration of four 
or five of its verses ; and accordingly, that while the comparative errors 
(rf the other planets betray the date of the correction, the absolute error 
of the sun indicates approximately the true date of the treatise ? 

our table, the time of no error of thg^ym is given. as A. D- 250. 
The correctness of this date, however, is not to be too strongly insisted 
upon, being dependent upon the correctness with which the sun’s place 
was first determined, and then referred to the point assumed as the 
origin of the sphere. It was, of course, impossible to observe directly 
when the sun’s centre, by his mean motion, was 10' east of C Piscinm, 
and there are grave errors in the determination by the Hindus of the 
distances from that point of the other points fixed by them in their 
zodiac. And a mistake of 1° in the determination of the sun’s place. 




would occasion a difierence of 425 years in the resulting date of noff*^/ 
error. We shall have occasion to recur to this subject in connection!' 


error. We shall have occasion to recur to this subject in connection 
with the eighth chapter. 

There is also an ^temative supposition to that which we have made 
above, respecting the conclusion from the date of no error of the sun. 
If the error in the sun’s motion were a fundamental feature of the whole 
Hindu system, appearing alike in all the different text-books of the 
a:ience, that date would point to the origin rather of the whole system 
than of any ti^tise which might exhibit it. But although the different 
Biddh&ntas nearly agree with one another respecting the length of the 
sidere^ year, they do not entirely accord, as is made evident by the 
following statement, in which are included all the authorities to which 
we have access, either in the origin^ or as reported by Colebrooke, 
Bentley, and Warren : 
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p. 34— 


Anthoritr. 

Len^ of tiderea! year. 

&nHr. 

SOrya-SiddhAota, 

365<1 eh 

i2«i 36».56 

-J- 3m 25«.8 i 

PdoIija-SiddMnta, 

365 

6 

13 

36 

+ 3 

25.25 

Pdr^fara-Siddbanta, 

365 

6 

13 

3i.5o 

-h3 

20.75 

Arya-Siddbdnta, 

365 

6 

la 

3o.84 

+ 3 

20.09 

I^aghu-Arya-Siddbanta, 

365 

6 

13 

3o 

-f 3 

19.25 

Siddbanta-^iromani, 

365 

6 

13 

9 

— j- 2 

58.25 


The first five of these might be regarded as nnimportant variations 
of the same error, but it would seem that the last is an independent de- 
termination, and one of later date than the others ; while, if all are 
independent, that of the Shrya-Siddhtota has the appearance of being 
the most ancient. Such questions as these, however, are not to be too 
hastily decided, nor from single indications merely ; they demand the 
most thorough investigation of each difiFerent treatise, and the careful 
collection of all the evidence which can be brought to bear upon them. 

Here lies Bentley’s chief error. He relied solely upon his method of 
examining the elements, applying even that, as we have seen, only par- 
tially and uncritically, and never allowing his results to be controlled 
or corrected by evidence of any other character. He ha d, in fact, no 
philology, an d he was ^eficient in sound critical judgment. He thor- 
oughly misapprehended the character of the Hindu astronomical litera- 
Iture, thinking it to be, in the main, a mass of forgeries framed for the 
•purpose of deceiving the world respecting the antiquity of the Hindu 
people. Many of his most confident conclusions have already been 
loverthrown by evidence of which not even he would venture to question 
the verity, and we are persuaded that but little of his work would stand 
the test of a thorough examination. 

The annexed table presents a comparison of the times of mean side- 
real revolution of the planets assumed by the Hindu astronomy, as rep- 
resented by two of its principal text-books, with those adopted by the 
great Greek astronomer, and those which modem science has established. 
The latter are, for the primaiy planets, from Le Yerrier; for the moon, 
from Nichol (Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, I^ndon : 1857). 
Those of Ptolemy are deduced from the mean daily rates of motion in 
longitude given by him in the Syntaxis, allowing for the movement of 
0 the equinox according to the false rate adopted by him, of 36" yearly. 

Comparative Table of the Sidereal Revolutions of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Siitya.Siddlianta. 

Siddhanta'^iromani 

Ptolemy. 

Modems. 

Sim, 

Mercniy, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Moon: 

Bid. rev. 
synod, rev. 
rev. of apsis, 
“ “ node, 

d h m ■ 

365 6 12 36.6 
87 23 16 22.3 
224 16 45 56.2 
686 23 56 23.5 
4,332 741 44-4 
10,765 18 33 i3.6 

27 7 43 12.6 
29 12 44 2.8 
3,282 2 i4 53.4 
6,794 935454 

d h m s 

365 6 12 9.0 
87 23 16 4i.5 
224 16 45 1.9 
686 23 57 1.5 
4,332 5 45 43.7 
10,765 19 33 56.5 

27 7 43 12. 1 
29 12 44 2.3 
3,232 17 37 6.0 
6,79a 6 5 41-9 

d h m 8 

365 36 9 48.6 
87 23 16 42.9 
224 16 5i 56.8 
686 23 3 i 56.1 
4,332 18 9 10.5 
10,758 17 48 14.9 

27 7 43 12.1 
29 12 44 3.3 
3,282 9 52 i3.6 
6,799 ^3 18 39.4 

d h m s 
365 6 9 10.8 
87 23 1 5 43.9 
224 16 49 80 
686 23 3o 4i4 
4,332 i4 2 8.6 
10,759 5 16 32.2 

27 7 43 11-4 
29 12 44 2.9 
3,232 i3 48 29.6 
6,798 6 4i 45.6 
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In the additional notes at the end of the work, we shall revert to the 
subject of these data, and of the light thrown by them upon the origin 
and age of the system. 

84 The number of risings of the asterisms, diminished by 

the number of the revolutions of each planet respectively, gives 
the number of risings of the planets in an Age. 

35. The number of lunar months is the difference between the 
number of revolutions of the sun and of the moon. If from it 
the number of solar months be subtracted, the remainder is the 
number of intercalary months. 

36. Take the civil days from the lunar, the remainder is the 
number of omitted lunar days (tithikshaya). From rising to 
rising of the sun are reckoned terrestrial civil days ; 

37. Of these there are, in an Age, one billion, five hundred 
and seventy-seven million, nine hundred and seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and twenty-eight ; of lunar days, one billion, six 
hundred and three million, and eighty ; 

38. Of intercalary months, one million, five hundred and 
ninety-three thousand, three hundred and thirty-six ; of omitted 
lunar days, twenty-five million, eighty-two thoimnd, two hun- 
dred and fifty-two ; 

39. Of solar months, fifty-one million, eight hundred and forty 
thousand. The number of risings of the asterisms, diminished 
by that of the revolutions of the sun, gives the number of ter- 
restrial days. 

40. The intercalary months, the omitted lunar days, the side- 
real, lunar, and civil days — ^these, mul^lied by a thousand, are 
the number of revolutions, etc., in an ..i^n. 

The data here given are ccnnbinations and deductions from, those 
contained in the preceding passage (vv. 29-34). For convenience of 
reference, we present them below in a tabular form. 

In 4,320,000 yea% In 000 yean. 


Sidereal days, 
deduct solar revuiutions, 

1,582,237,828 

4,320,000 

395,559,457 

j,o8o,ooo 

Hatnral, or civil days, 

1.577, 917,828 

394,479457 

Sidereal solar years, 

multiply by na of solar mouths in a year. 

4,320,000 

12 

1,080,000 

12 

Solar months, 

5 1,840,000 

12,960,000 

Moon’s sidereal revolntim^, 
deduct solar revolutions. 

• 57,753,336 
4,320,000 

14,438,334 

1,080,000 

Synodical revolutions, lunar montba, 
deduct solar months, 

53,433,336 

51,840^000 

i3, 358,334 
12,960,000 

Intercalary months, 

von. VI. 22 

1,593,336 

398,334 
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Innar montlis, 53 , 433,336 

multiply by no. of Innar days in a month, 3o 

13 , 358,334 

3 o 

Lunar days, 
deduct civil days. 

1, 6 o 3 , 000,080 
1.577,917,828 

400,750,020 

394479457 

Omitted lunar days, 

25,082,252 

6 , 270,563 


We add a few explanatory reinarlffl respecting some of the terms em- 
ployed in this passage, or the divisions of time which they designate. 

The natural day, nycthemeron, is. for astronomical purposes, reckoned 
in the Shrya-Siddhhnta from midnight to midnight, and is of invariable 
length ; for the practical uses of life, the Hindus count it from sunrise 
to sunrise ; which would cause its duration to vary, in a latitude as high 
as onr own, sometimes as much as two wr three minutes. As above 
noticed, the system of Brahmagupta and some others reckon the astro- 
nomical day also from sunrise. 

For the lunar day, the lunar and solar month, and the general con- 
stitution of the year, see above, under verse 13. The lunar month, 
which is the one practically reckoned by, is named from the solar month 
in which it commences. An intercalation takes place when two lunar 
months begin in the same solar month ; the former of the two is called 
an intercalary month (adhimdsa, or adhimasaka, “extra month”), of the 
same name as that which succeeds it. ’ 

The term “omitted lunar day” (tithikshaya, “loss of a lunar day”) 
is explained by the method adopted in the calendar, and in practice, of 
naming the days of the month. The civil day receives the name of the 
lunar day which ends in it ; but if two lunar days end in the same solar 
day, the former of them is reckoned as loss {kshaya), and is omitted, the 
day being named from the other. 


41. The revolutions of the sun’s apsis (manefe), moving east- 
warf, in an ^on, are three hundred and eighty-seven ; of that 
of Mars, two hundred and four ; of that of Mercury, three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight ; 

42. Of that of Jupiter, nine hundred; of that of Venus, five 
hunted and thirty-five; of the apsis of Saturn, thirty-nine. 
Farther, the revolutions of the nodes, retrograde, are ; 

48. Of that of Mars, two hundred and fourteen; of that of 
Mercuiy, four hundred and eighty-eight; of that of Jupiter, one 
hundred and sevenly-four ; of that of Venus, nine hundred and 
three; 

44. tlm node of Saturn, the revolutions in an .^on are six 
hundred and sixty-two: the revolutions of the moon’s apsis and 
node have been given here already. 

In illnstration of the curious feature of the Hindu system of astronomy 
presented m Ais p^age, we first give the annexed table ; which shows 
the number of revolutions in the AEkm, or period of 4,320,000 000 vears. 
a^gn^ by Ae text to the apsis ^d node of each planet, the resulting 
time of revolution, the number of years which each wodd require to 
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pass through an arc of one minute, and the position of each, according 
to the system, in 1850; the latter being reckoned in onr method, from 
the vernal equinox. Farther are added the actual positions for Jan. 1, 
1850, as given by Biot (Traite d’ Astronomic, tom. v. 529) ; and finally, 
the errors of the positions as determined by this Siddhanta. 

Table of Revolutions and Present Position of the Apsides and Nodes of 

the Planets. 



A mere inspection of this table is sufficient to show that the Hindu 
astronomers did not practically recognize any motion of the apsides and 
nodes of the planets ; since, even in the case of those to which they 
assigned the most rapid motion, two thousand years, at the least, would 
be required to produce such a change of place as they, with their im- 
perfect means of observation, would be able to detect. 

This will, however, be made still more clearly apparent by the next 
following table, in which we give the positions of the apsides and nodes 
as determined by four difierent text-books of the Hindu science, for the 
commencement of the Iron Age. 

Positions of the Apsides and Nodes of the Planets, according to Different 
Authorities, at the Commencement of the Iron Age, 3102 B. C. 
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The data of the Arya and FhiAsara Siddhhntas, from which the posi- 
tions giren in the table are calculated, are derived from Bentley (Hind, 
Ast. pp. 139, 144). To each position is prefixed the number of com- 
pleted revolutions ; or, in the case of the nodes, of which the motion is 
retrograde, the number of whole revolutions of which each falls short 
by the amount expressed by its position. 

The almost universal dis^eement of these four authorities with 
respect to the number of whole revolutions accomplished, and their 
general agreement as to the remainder, which determines the position,* 
prove that the Hindus had no idea of any motion of the apsides and 
nod"^^ of the planets as an actual and observable phenomenon ; but, 
knowing that tiie moon’s apsis and node moved, they fancied that the' 
symmetry of the universe required that those of the other planets should 
move also ; and they constructed their systems accordingly. They held, 
too, as will be seen at the beginning of the second chapter, that the 
nod^ and apsides, as well as the conjunctions {pighra), were beings, 
stationed in the heavens, and exercising a physical influence over their 
respective planets, and, as the conjunctions revolved, so must these also. 
In framing their systems, then, they assigned to these points such a 
number of revolutions in an JEkin as should, without attributing to them 
any motion which admitted of detection, make their positions what they 
supposed them actu^y to be. The diflFerences in respect to the number 
of revolutions were in part rendered necessary by the differences of other 
features^of the systems ; thus, while that of the Siddhhnta-giromani 
makes the planetary motions commence at the beginning of the ^n, 
by that of the Sfirya-Siddhknta they commence 17,064,000 years later 
(see aWe, V. 24), and by that of the Irya-Siddhhnta, 3,024,000 years 
later (Bentley, Hind. Ast. p. 139) : in part, however, they are merely 
mbitrary ; for, although the Parh^ara-Siddhanta agrees with the Sid- 
dhknta-^uomani as to the time of the beginning of things, its numbers 
of revolubons correspond only in two instances with those of the latter. 

It may be ferther remarked, that the close accordance of the different 
^rraomical systems in firing the position of points which are so difficult 
<» observation and deduction as the nodes and apsides, strongly indicates, 
either tnrt the Hindus were remarkably accurate observers, and all 
amvM independently at a near approximation to the truth, or that some 
one of them was followed as an authority by the others, or that all alike 
derived their data from a common source, whether native or foreign. 

of this work the discussion of these different 
posribilities, and ap presentation of data which may tend to settle the 
qu^tion betweenfRem. 


Now add together the time of the six Patriarchs (manu) 
with their twilighte, and with the dawn at the com- 

menc^nt of tW».^on {kalpa) ■ farther, of the Patriarch Manu 
son of Yivasyan% ’ 


* It M altogether probable that, in the two cases where the Anr, * 

to degree with the*^ oteers. its data were either gfren Lro^r^y 

<w have been ineorrectlj reported by him. ® by BenUe/s an- 


♦ 
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46. The twenty-seven Ages iyvgd) that are past, and likewise 
the present Golden Age Qcrta yuga)] from their sum subtract the 
time of creation, already stated in tefcns of divine years, 

47. In solar years : the result is the time elapsed at the end of 
the Golden Age ; namely, one billion, nine hundred and fifty- 
three million, seven hundred and twenty thousand solar years. 


We have already presented this computation, in fall, in the notes to 
verses 23 and 24. 


48. To this, add the number of years of the time since 
past. . . . 


As the Sftrya-SiddhAnta professes to have been revealed by the Sun 
about the end of the Golden Age, it is of course precluded from taking 
any notice of the divisions of time posterior to that period : there is 
nowhere in the treatise an allusion to any of the eras which are actually 
made use of by the inhabitants of India in reckoning time, with the ex- 
ception of the cycle of sixty years, which, by its nature, is bound to no 
date or period (see below, v. 55). Ihe astronomical era is the com-j. • ‘ ' 
mencement of the Iron Age, the epoch, according to this Siddh^nta, of 


i 




the last general conjunction of the planets; this coincides, as stated ''■"lit 


above (under w. 29-34) with Feb. 18, 1612 J. R, or 3102 B. C. From ** 
that time will have elapsed, upon the eleventh of April, 1859, the 
number of 4960 complete sidereal years of the Iron Age. The com- • 
putation of the whole period, from the beginning of the present order 
of things, is then as follows : 


r 








From end of creatioa to end of last Golden Age, 
silver Age, 

Brazen Age, 

Of Iron Age, 


1,296,000 

864000 

4,960 


1,953,720,000 


2,164,960 


Total from end of creation to April, 1869, 1,955,884960 

Since the Sflrya-Siddhinta, as will appear from the following verses, 
ra||||mns by luni-solar years, it regards as the end of I. A. 4960 not 
t^rend of the solar sidereal year of that number, but that of the luni-|| 
solar year, which, by Hindu reckoning, is completed upon the third ofll 
the same month ( see ard, F^^la Sankahta, ^Table, p. xxxii). 


48 ... . Reduce the sum to months, and add the months 
expired of the current year, beginning with the light half of 
CSitra. 

49. Set the residt down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of intercalary months, and divide by that of solar 
months, and add to the last result the number of intercalary 
months thus found ; reduce the sum to days, and add the days 
expired of the current month ; 

50. Set the result down in two places; multiply it by the 
number of omitted lunar days, and divide by that of lunar days ; 
subtract firom the last r^ult the number of omittec" 
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tlius obtedned: the remainder is, at midnight, on the meridian of 
IiankS, 

51. The sum of days, iii*bivil reckoning 

In these verses is tanght the method of one of the most important 
and frequently recurring processes in Hindu Astronomy, the finding, 
namely, of the number of civil or natural days which have elapsed at 
any given date, reckoning either from the beginning of the present 
creation, or (see below, v. 66) from any required epoch since that time. 
In the modem technical langu^e, the result is uniformly styled the 
fihargana, “ sum of days ; ” that precise term, however, does not once 
occur in the text of the Shrya-Siddhhnta : in the present passage we 
have dyugana, which means the same thing, and in verse 53 dinardpi, 
heap or quantity of days.” 

The process wffl be best illustrated and explained by an example. 
Let it be required to find the sum of days to the beginning of Jan. 1, 
1860. 

It is first necessary to know what date corresponds to this in Hindu 
reckoning. We have remarked above that the 4960th year of the Iron 
Age is completed in April, 1859 ; in order to exhibit the place in the 
next following year of the date required, and, at the same time, to pre- 
sent the names and succession of the months, which in this treatise are 
assumed as known, and are nowhere stated, we have constructed the 
following skeleton of a Hindu calendar for the year 4961 of the Iron 
Age. 

Solar Toar. 


month. first daj. 


(1 A. 4960.) 

13. Ciitra, 

Mar. 

i3. 

1869. 

(1 A. 4961.) 

I. Tai^alcha, 

Apr. 


do. 

3 . Jj&isbtha, 

Haj 


do. 

3 . AshSdha, 

June 


do. 

4 . ^va^ 

July 

i 5 . 

do. 

6. Bbidrapada, Aug. 

16, 

do. 

6. Alvina, 

Sept. 

16, 

do. 

7. ESrttilu, 

Oct 


do. 

8. Uirga^irBlia, Hov. 

i 5 . 

do 

91 Paosha, 

Dec. 

i5, 

do. 

10. S^ha, 

Jan. 

i3, 

x86o. 

IT. Ffaaiguna, 

Feb. 

ir. 

do. 

13 . Cllitra, 

Mar. 

I*. 

do. 


liOni-flolar Tear. 


month. 


. A. 4961.) 



I. Caitra, 

Apr. 4 1859. 

3. Vdijakha, 

May 3, 

do. 

3. JySubtha, 

June 2, 

do. 

4. AsbSdba, 

July I, 

do^l^ 

5. ^rdvapa, 

July 3i, 

do* 

6. Bh&drapada, Aug. 2^ 

do. 

7. Apyina, 

Sept 28, 

do. 

8. ESrttilca, 

Oct. 27, 

do. 

9. Matgapirsha, Nov. a6, 

do. 

la P&usba, 

Dec. 25, 

do. 

II. 

Jan. 24 i86o. 

12. PMguna, 

Feb. 22, 

do. 

A. 4962.) 



I. Cditra, 

Mar. 23, 

do. 


The names of the solar months are derived from the names of the 
Bsterisms (see below, chap, viii.) in which, at the time of their being first 
80 designated, the moon was full during their continuance. The same 
names are tonsferred to the lunar months. Each lunar month is divided 
into two|pt8; the first, called the light half (puila paJesha, “bright 


w 
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side”), lasts from new moon to full moon, or while the moon is waxing ; 
the other, called the dark half (krshna paksha, “black side”), lasts from 
full moon to new moon, or while the moon is waning. 

The table shows that Jan. 1, 1860 , is the eighth day of the tenth 
month of the 4961 st year of the Iron Age. The time, then, for which 
we have to find the sum of days, is 1 , 955 , 884,960 y., 9 m., 7 d. 


Number of complete years elapsed, 1,955,884,960 

multiply by number of solar montbs in a year, 1 2 

Number of months, 33,470,619,520 

add months elapsed of current year, 9 

Whole number of months elapsed, 23,470,619,529 


Now a proportion is made ; as the whole number of solar months 
in an Age is to the number of intercalary months in the same period, so 
is the number of months above found to that of the corresponding 
intercalary months : or, 

5 i ,84 o,goo : 1,593,336 : : 28,470,619^529 : 721,384703 + 

Whole number of months, as above, 28,470,619,529 

add intercalary months, 721,384703 

Whole number of lunar months, 24192,004232 

multiply by number of lunar days in a month, 3 o 

Number of lunar days, 725,760,126,960 

add lunar days elapsed of current month, 7 

Whole number of lunar days elapsed, 725,760,126,967 

To reduce, again, the number of lunar days thus found to the corres- 
ponding number of solar days, a proportion is n(||^, as before : as the 
whole number of lunar days in an Age is to the number of omitted lunar 
days in the same period, so is the number of lunar days in the period 
for which the sum of days is required to that of the corresponding 
omitted lunar days : or, 

i, 6 o 3 ,cxx),o 8 o : 25,082,252 : : 725,760,126,967 : 1 1,356,018,396 + 

Whole number of lunar days as above, 725,760,126,967 

deduct omitted lunar days, 1 1,356,018,395 

Total number of civil days from end of creation f , , , „ , 

to beginning of Jan. i, i860, f 7i44o4, 108,572 

This, then, is the required sum of days, for the beginning of the year 
A.I>. 1860 , at midnight, upon the Hindu prime meridian. 

The first Use which we are instructed to make of the result thus ob- 
tained is an astrological one. 

51 ... . From this may be found the lords of the day, the 
month, and the year, counting from the sun. If the number be 
divided by seven, the remainder marks the lord of the day, be- 
ginning with the sun. 

52. Divide the same number by the number of days in a 
month and in a year, multiply the on© quotient by two and the 
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other by.tlMre^<addione to, each product, and divide by seven ; 
the remain(fers indicate the lords of the month and of the 
year. ’ 

These verses explain the method of ascertaining, from the sum of days 
already found, the plmiet which is accounted to preside over the day, 
and also those under whose charge are placed the month and year in 
which 'that day occurs. 

To find die lord of the day is to find the day of the week, since the 
Jadee derives its name from the former. The week, with the names and 
HHseesaion of .its^di^ is the same in India as with ns, having been 
Strived to both firom a common source. The principle upon which the 
a^^mnent of tire days to their respective guardians was made has been 
hMided’down by ancient anthors (see Ideler, Handbuch d. math. n. tech. 
Chronologic, i. 178, etc.), and is well known. It depends upon .the 
division of the day into twenty-four hours, and the assignment of each 
of these in succession to the planets, in their natural order ; the day 
being regarded as under the dominion of that planet to which its first 
hbur belongs. ' TOms, the planets being set down in the order of their 
proximity to the earth, as determined by the ancient systems of as- 
trbiioiny (for the Hindu, see below, xii. 84-88), beginning with the 
remotest, as follows : Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, sun, Venus, Mercury, moon, 
and the first hour of the twenty-four being assigned to the Sun, as chief 
of the planets, the second to Venus, etc., it wiU he found that the twenty- 
hour, or the first of the second day, belongs to the moon ; the forty- 
Aiatb, or the first of the third day, to Mars, and so on. Thus is obtained 
arrangement of the planets, and this is the one in which this 
Sid^^nta,'When referring to them, always assumes them to stand (see, 
for instance, below, ; iL 35—37) : it has the convenient propwty 
that by it the sun ana moon are separated from the other planets, from 
which they are by so many peculiarities distinguished. Upon this order 
depend the rules here given for ascertaining also the lords of the month 
and of the year. The latter, as appears both from the explanation of 
the commentator, and from the rules themselves, are no actual months 
and years, but periods of thirty and three hundred and sixty days, fol- 
lowing one another in uniform succession, and supposed to be placed, 
like the day, under th^ guardianship of the planets to whom belong 
their first subdivision : thus the lord of the day is the lord of its first 
the lord of ^pmpnth is the lord of its first day (and so of its 
Epm) ; , the loroM the year is the lord of its first month (and so 
^its first day and hour). We give below this artificial arrangement 
planet^ with the order in which they are found to succeed one 
another as lords of the .periods of one, thirty, and three hundred and 
^y days; we add their natural order of succession, as lords of the 
hours ; and we ferther prefix the ordinary names of the days, with their 
|l^ish equivalents. Other of the numerous names of the planets, it 
is-lfo he remarked, may he put before the word vara to form the name 
of the day: vdra itself means literally “successive time,” or “turn,” 
is used, so far as we are aware, in any other connection, to 
i^ieaday. 
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Name of ^ 7 . 

Presiding Planet. 

8 aee«wioD, 
dajt mootb. 

WM Lord of 
year, hoar. 

BsTiv^ra, 

Sunday, 

Sun, 

I 

1 

I 1 

Somav&ra, 

Monday, 

Moon, 

2 

5 

6 4 

HangalavSra, 

Tuesday, 

Mats, 

3 

2 

4 7 

Badbavfira, 

'Wedne^y, 

Mercury, 

4 

6 

2 3 

GururSra, 

Thursday, 

Jupiter, 

5 

3 

7 6 

^ubavdra. 

Friday, 

Venus, 

6 

7 

5 2 

^anivira. 

Saturday, 

SatoiD, 

7 

4 

3 5 


As the first day of the subsistence of the present order of things is 
supposed to have been a Sunday, it is only necessary to divide the sum 
of days by seven, and the remainder will be found, in the first colunm, 
opposite ^e name of the planet to which the required day belongs. 
Thus, taking the sum of days found above, adding to it one, for the first 
of January itself and dividing by seven, we have : 

7)714,404,108,573 

io2,o57,7a9,796— i 

The first of January, 1860 , accordingly, falls on a Sunday by Hindu 
reckoning, as by our own. 

On referring to the table, it will be seen that the lords of the months 
follow one another at intervals of two places. To find, therefore, by a 
summary process, the lord of the montili in which occurs any given day, 
first divide the sum of days by thirty ; the quotient, rejecting the re* 
mainder, is the number of months elapsed ; multiply this by two, that 
each month may push the succession forward two steps, add one for the 
current month, divide by seven in order to get rid of whole series, and 
the remainder is, in the column of lords of the day, the nnmb« d the 
regent of the month required. Thus : 

30)714,404,108,572 
a 3 , 813,470, 285-)- 


47,626,940,570 

1 

7)47.626,940,571 
6 , 8 o 3 , 848,652— 7 

The regent of the month in question is therefore Saturn. 

By a like KH^ss is found the lord of the year, saving that, as the 
lords of the ^|Pracceed one another at intervals of three places, the 
multiplication is by three instead of by two. Upon working out the 
process, it wiD be found that the final remainder is five, which designates 
Jupiter as the lord of the year at the given time. 

Excepting here and in the parallel passage xii. 77 , 78 , no reference is 
made in the Sflrya-Siddh&nta to the week, or to the names of its days. 
Indeed, it is not correct to speak of the week at all in connection with 
India, for the Hindus do not seem ever to have regarded it as a division 
of time, or a period to be reckoned by ; they knew only of a certain order 
of succession, in which the days were placed under the r^ency o( the 
seven planets. And since, moreover, as remariked above (under w, 1 1, 
vot. VI. 33 
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I2X BMrf* that ^visioik <rf the day iato twenty-four hours 

upon which the order of r^ency depends, it follows that the whole sys- 
tem was of foreign origin, and introduced into India along with other 
dements of the modern sciences of astronomy and astrol<^, to which 
it belonged. Its proper foosj^ation, the lordship of the successive hours, 
is shown by the other passaro (xii. 78) to have been also known to the 
Hindus; and tho name by vmich the hours are there called (^ord=%“) 
Silicates beyond a question the source whence they derived it. 

MoltiplT tilfi sum of days (dinardgi) by the number of 
of any ftlaaet, tmd divide by the number of civil 
the result is the podtioa of that planet, in virtoBof its 
motion, in revolutions and parts of a revolution. 

By the number of revolutions and of civil days is meant, of cpurac, 
tbdr number, as stated above, in an Age. For “ position of the planet,*’ 
etc., the text has, acccnding to its usual succinct mode of expression, 
rnn pty “ k the planet, in revolutions, etc.” There is no word for “po- 
dtiob” <er “place” in the vocalmlaty of this Siddhknta. 

' This verse gives the method of finding the mean place of the planets 
jit any ^en time for which the sum of days has been ascertained, by 
a «int{de proportion ; as the number of civil days in a period is to tbe 
Aumbtf ot revolutions during the same period, so is the sum of days to 
fbe Dumber of revdutions a^ parts of a revolution accomplished <do«% 
to Ihe given time. 'liras, for the sun : 

■»,577j9J7.8j8 : 4 , 3 ao,ooo ; : 714404108,571 : i,955,88496oie» 8» 17® 48 ' 7 " 

' Tire mean longitude of the sun, therefore, Jan. 1st, 1860, at midni^ 
OB tire meridian of tJjjajrml, is 257° 48' 7". We have calculated in Sife 
masner the positions of all the planets, and of the moon’s apsis fcnd 
node — availing ourselves, however, of the permission given below, in 
Verse 66, and reckoning only from tire last epoch of conjunction, the be- 
(^Dning of the Iron Age (from which time the sum of days is 1,811,945), 
and «d«) employing the numbers afforded by the lesser period of 
1,080,000 years — and present the results in the following table. 

Mean jPlaces of the Planet*, Jan. 'ist, 1 860 , midnight, at Ujjayint. 


PUaet. 

AecoiOhie to the 
Sorjt-Siodhilnta. 

The tame 

corrected bjrtImM/a. 



• 

• 


ir 

■ 

..am. 

t 

M 

em. 

( 4 . 960 ) 

8 

*7 

48 

7 

8 


b,48 

7 

Bfarsory, 

( 10 , 597 ) 

4 

i5 

■i3 

8 

4 

’f 

36 

16 

*rei»a, 

(8.063) 

19 

3Z 

8 

59 

xo 

16 

II 

33 

Van, 

( 2 . 637 ) 

5 

34 

17 

36 

5 

24 

17 

36 

4opiter, 

(4i8) 

3 

i6 

0 

7 

3 

23 

4i 

4' 

SctWB, 

('68) 

3 

30 

XI 

23 

3 

15 

8 

5o 

Voou, 

(66,3i8) 

II 

|5 

13 

24 

11 

x5 

i3 

14 

“ api^ 

(56o) 

TO 

9 

41 

26 

TO 

8 

3 

i3 

* node. 

( 167 -) 9 

34 

a6 

4 

9 

23 

46 

5t 


Tlie pemtiotw are 
a^olotkw «Uted k 


en as deduced botii from tiie numbers M 
le text, and frmu th ' smne as corrected by tha 
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; prefixed are the nambers of complete rercfintioni sccompli^ed 
since we epoch. In the cases of the moon’s apsis and node, however, 
it was -necessary to employ the numbers of revolutions given for the 
whole Age, these not being divisible by four, and also to add to then! 
ascertained amount of movement their longptnde at the epoch (see below, 
under w. 57, 58). 

54. Thus also are ascertained the places of the conjunction 
{^hra) and apsis {mandocca) of each planet, which have been 
inentioned as moving eastward ; and in like manner of the nodes, 
which have a retrograde motion, subtracting the result fiom a 
whole circle. 

The places of the apsides and nodes l^ve already been given above 
(under vv. 41-44), both for the commencement of the Iron -Age, and 
for A. D. 1850. The place of the conjunctions of the three superior 
planets is, of course, the mean longitude of the sun. In the case of the 
inferior planets, the place of the conjunetiott is, in fact, the mean place-of 
the planet itself in its proper orbit, and it is this which we have givenfilr 
Mercury and Venus in the preceding table : while to the Hindu appre- 
hension, the mean place of ^ose planets is the same with that of the sun. 

55. Multiply by twelve the past revolutions of Jupiter, add 
the signs of the current revolution, and divide by sixty ; the 
remainder marks the year of Jupiter’s cyde, counting from 
Vijaya. 

This is the rule for finding the current year of the cycle of sixty 
years, which is in use throughout all India, and which is called the cycle 
of Jupiter, because the length of its years is measured by the passage 
of that planet, by its mean motion, through one sign of the zodiac. 
According to the data given in the text of this Siddfa&nta, the length of 
Jupiter’s year is 361^0^38”; the correction of the Uja makes it about 
12“ longer. It was doubtless on account of the near coincidence of 
this period with the true solar year that it was adopted as a measure of 
time ; but it has not been satisfactorily ascertained, so far as we are 
aware, where the cycle originated, or what is its age, or why it was 
made to consist of sixty years, including five whole revolutions of the 
planet. There was, inde^ also in use a cycle of twelve Jupiter’s 
years, or the time of one sidereal revolution : see below, xiv. 1 7. Davis 
(As. Ees. iii. 209, etc.) and Warren (Ehla Sankalita, p. 197, etc.) have 
treated ^ some length of the greater cycle, and of the difierent modes 
of reckoning and naming its years usual in Uie different provinces of 
India. 

In illustration of the rule, let us ascertain the year of the cycle cor- 
responding to the present year, A. D. 1859. It is not necessary to make 
the calculation from the creation, as the rule contemplates ; fi>r, since 
the number of Jupiter’s revolutions in the period of 1,080,000 years is 
di^ible by five, a certain number of whole cycles, without a remainder, 
will have elapsed at the beginning ot the Iron A^. The revolutionftof 
tte planet since Aat time, as stated in the table last Jfiven, are 418, and, 
it B in the 3rd sign of the 419ffi revolutima ; the recmction of the whole 
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amonnt of AioTemeiit to signs shovs ns that the current year is the 
6019th since the epoch : divide this by 60, to cast out whole cycles^ and 
tiie remainder, 39, k d»e nninber of the year in the current cycle. This 
treatise nowhere fflves the names of the years of Jupiter, but, as in the 
case of the months, the signs of the zodiac, and other similar matters, 
aasumes thm to be ^ady &miliarly known in their succession : we 
aoemdingly present them below. We take them from Mr. Davis’s paper, 
allnded to above, not having access at present to any original authority 
which contains them. 

■ I. l^jaya. at. PtamSdin. 

а. Jaya aa. Ananda. 

3 . M a nmaf r h a aiJUksbasa. 

4. Sarmnkha. a^V&nala. 

5. Hemalamba. al Pti^ala. 

б. V iiainh a. a6. Ktlayiikia. 

y. Vik&rin. ay. Stdcmerthiik 

8. Oamt a& BSodra. 

manra. a^. Dormati. 

:jppi«v Odjhakrt. 3 o. SoodubiiL 

II. yuUmuL 3i. RudhlrodgcLrio. 

13. Krodhin. 33. Haktdksha. 

13. Vi^TfivastL 33. Krodbauft. 

14. PhiftUdiTa. 34> Ksbaja. 

15. Flavaaga. 35. Prabhava. 

i& KtUka. 36. Vibhava. 

ly. Sanmja. 37. guUa. 

i& SSdhfin^a. 33 Pramoda. 

19. Tirodhal^ 39 PrajflpatL 

atfc Paridhtlvizi. 40. An^iras. 


4 i. ^nmukba. 
4 x BhSva. 

43. Tuvan. 

44. Dbttar. 

45. l9TaTa. 

46. Babndbanya. 

47 . Pramttbin. 

48. VikTama. 

49. Kirgya. 

50. CitrabbSna 

51. Subbtna 
5a. TSrana. 

53. P4rthiva 

54. Vyaya 

55. SOTajit. 

56 . Sanradhtrin. 

57 . Virodhin 

58. Vikrta. 

59 . Khara 
6 a Nandana 


It spears, then, that the current year of Jupiter’s cycle is named 
; n^pati: upon (hviding by the planet’s mean daily motion the part of 
^ current sign already passed over, it will be found that, according to 
the tei^ that yem commenced on the twenty-third of February, 1 W9 ; 
or, rf tte corret^on of the be admitted, on the third of April 
^ Althoi^h it is thus evident that the Sftrya-Siddhhnta iwards both 
' S? erder of things and the Don Age as having begun with 

■ y®**" i* not generally accounted as the first, but as the 

A ’ c^cle, which is thus made to commence with 

- Rnhiiava. An explanation of this discrepancy might perhaps throw 
: HOpMiairt &ht upon the origin or history of the cyme. 

method m reckoning time k mdled (see below, xiv. 1 21 the 
kMeuftOj/a ffiAno, « measure of Jupiter.” ’ 

68. The process® which have thus been stated in full detail 
m practicaUy applied in an abridged form. The calculation of 

^ epoch 

{yuga) that may be fixed upon. • ^ 

67. Now, at the end ofthe Golden Age {krta yuga), all the 
plwets, by &eir mean motion — excepting, however, their nodes 

y conjunctign in the first of Aric« j 
18 in the firsT^iWiconi, aS 
Its node B m the first of Libra; and the rest, which have been 
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stated above to have a slow molion-^their position, cannot be 
exprrased in whole signs. 

It is curious to observe how the Shrya-SiddMuta, lest it should seem 
to admit a later origin than that which it claims in the second verse of 
this chapter, is eompelled to ignore the real astronomical epoch, the 
beginning of the Iron Age; and also how it avoids any open rec<^- 
nition of the lesser cycle of 1,080,000 years, by which it® calculations 
are so evidently intended to be made. 

The words ai^the end of verse 56 the commentator interprets to mean ; 
“from the banning of the current, L the Silver, Age.” In this he 
is only helping to keep up the pretence of the work to immemorial an- 
tiquity, even going therein beyond the text itself, which expressly says : 

“ from any desired (ishtatas) yuga.” Possibly, however, we have taken 
too great a liberty in rendering yuga by “ epoch,” and it should rather 
be “ Age,” i. e., “ beginning of an Age.” The word yuga comes from j 
the root yuj, “to join ” (Latin, jungo ; Greek, Sedyj'u.ut : the word itself ; 
is the same with jugum, and seems to have been originally ap- 

plied to indicate a cycle, or period, by means of which the conjunction 
or correspondence of discordant modes of reckoning time was kept up ; 
thus it still sonifies also the luttrum, or cycle of five years, which, with 
an intercalated month, anciently maintained the correspondence of the 
year of 360 days with the true solar year. From such uses it was trans- 
ferred to designate the vaster periods of the Hindu chronok^. 

As half an Age, or two of the lesser periods, are accountwl to have ■ 
elapsed between the ei^ of the Golden and the beginning of the Iron 
Age, the planets, at the latter epoch, have again returned to a position 
of mean conjunction : the moon’s node, also, is still in the first of Libra, 
but her apsis has changed its place half a revolution, to the first of | 
Cancer (see above, under w. 29-34). The positions of the apsides and | 
nodes of the other planets at the same time have been given already, j 
under verses 41-44. 

The Hindu names of the signs correspond in signification with our own, 
having been brought into India from the W est. Th ere is nowhere i n 
this work any allusion to them as constellations, or as having any fixed^ 
position of their i)wii in tli(' heavens : they are simply the names of the 
8ueeessi\«* sign.* (rcifr,^ia ) Into ahieli any circle is divided, and it is left 
to be^etermined by the connection, in any case, from what point they 
shall be counted. Here, of course, it is the initial point of the fixed 
Hindu sphere (see above, under v. 27). As the signs are, in the sequel, 
fieqnentJy cited by name, we present annexed, for the convenient of 
reference of those to whose memory they are not familiar in the order 
of their succession, their names, Latin and Sanskrit, their numbers, and 
the figures generally used to represent them. Those enclosed in 
brackets do not chance to occur in our text. 
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In thatrandati^^ea above of the seeond half verse 68, iKrt a 
Ettle violence fa done to the natural eonstmetion, Thfa vronld seem to 
require ftat fa he rendered and the rest are in whole signs (have come 
to a posfaion which fa without a remainder of degrees) ; they, being 
slow motion, are not stated here.” But the actual condition of Amgs 
at Ae epoch renders necessary Ae former translation, which fa Aat of 
Ae commentator also. We cannot avoid conjecturing that Ae naAral 
rendering was peAaps Ae original one, and that a subsequent alteration 
of tjhe elements of Ae treatise compelled Ae oAer and forced interpre- 
tatidn to be put upon Ae passage. . “ 

PAe comments]^ gives the positions of Ae apsides and nodra (those 
of Ae nodes, however, in reverse) for Ae epoch of Ae end of Ae Golden 
but, strangely enough, boA in Ae printed edition and in our manu- 
scr^t, commits the blunder of giving Ae position of Saturn’s node a 
second time, for Aat of his apsis, and also of making the seconds of Ae 
-position of the node of Mars 12, instead of 24, We Aerefore add Aem 
Ifalow, in Aeir correct form. 


Jrorida ^ the Apsides and Nodes ef the Planets, to the End of the hut 

Golden Age. 


Pluet. 

Apsii. 

ffoda. 

Sub, 

lf«cnry, 

Veiras, 

Ifara, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

(rer.) b . , 

(175) o 7 a8 la 

(i66) 5 4 4 48 

(a 4 i) n i 3 at o 

( 92 ) 3 3 i 4 a 4 

(407) 0900 

(17) 7 19 35 a 4 

(rer.) * . , „ 

(aao) 8 n 16 48 

( 4 o 8 ) 4 17 a 5 48* 

(98) 9 n 20 a 4 

(78) 8 8 56 34 

(299) 4 20 i 3 la 


^ ; ''“V “ioau places ot tne pJanets for miduMt 

on mendian having been now fully explained, Ae tr^ 

proc^ to Aow hw Aey may be found for oAer places, and for other 

tA^ erf Ae day. To this Ae first requisite fa to know Ae dimensimis 
ol me eflrtn. 


59. Twice ei^t hune^ed yojanas are the diameter of Ae earth : 
the Moare root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s cir- 
dunterence. 

50. Th^ mnltipli^ by the sine of Ae oo-latitede 
« Miy place, and Avided by radius (h^fwf), is Ae 
i^ta) etrcumference of Ae earth at that place. 


corrected 


^er^ Ae same difficulty in Ae way of ascertaining Ae exacAe® 
of Ae Hindu measurement of Ae earth as of Ae Greek; Ae uSS 

of measure employed. The ymana fa 
(i. e, distaLi to which feertafa 
^yu into dhanus, “bow-lengths,” w dmda, 
^pofa ; and Aese agam mto hmta, “cubits.” By itsli^n, Ae 


PMa8fa«s4. 


* The printed editioD, by an error of the 
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oi^ht not to tuf fiff from e^hteen hicbes ; but the hi^er measnres 
diffef greatly in Aeir rdath>n to it. Tlie usual reckoning makes the 
yojana equal 32,000 cubits, but it is also sometimes regarded as com- 
pceed of 16,000 cubits ; and it is accordingly estimated by different au* 
tlKsities at from four tmd a half to rather more than ten miles English. 
This nncerteinty is no merely modem condition of things : Hinen-Thsang, 
the Chinese monk who visited India in the middle of the seventli cen- 
tury, reporia (see Stanislas Julien’s M^moires de Hiouen-Thsang, i. 59, 
etc.) thift in India “ according to ancient tradition a yojana equ^s forty 
li; accordii^ to the curtomary use of the Indian kingdoms, it is thirty 
U; but the yojana mentioned in the sacred books contains only sixteen 
U this mnallest yojana, according to the value of the li given by Wd- 
liams (Middle Kii^om, ii. 154), being equal to from five to six English 
miles. At the same time, Hinmi-Thsang states the subdivisions of the 
yojana in a manner to make it consist of only 16,000 cubits. Such 
being the condition of things, it is clearly impossible to appreciate the 
value of the Hindu estimate of the earth’s dimensions, or to determine 
how fer the disagreement of the different astronomers on this point^may 
be owing to the difference of their standards of naeasurement. Arya- 
bha^ (see Colebrooke’s Hind. Alg. p. xxxviii ; Essays, ii. 468) states the 
Orth’s diameter to be 1050 yojanas; Bh&skara (Siddh.-^ir. vii. 1) gives 
it as 1581 : the latter author, in his Lilhvatl (L 5, 6), makes the yojana 
consist of 32,000 cubits. 

'^e_ratio of the diameter to the circumference of a circle is here || 


I surprising i 

with the much more accmrate one afforded by the table of sines given in 
the next chapter (w. 11^|||yof 3438 : 10,800, or 1 : 3.14136 ; and then 
farther, to find the formoHid not the latter, made use of in calculating 
the dimensions o£ the pSimtary orbits (see below, xiL 83). But the 
same inconsistency is found also in other astronomic^ and mathematical 
authorities. Thus Aryabha^ (see Colebrooke, as above) calculates the 
earth’s circumference from ito diameter by tiie ratio 7 : 22, or 1 : 3.14286, 
but makes the ratio 1 : .yiO the basis of his table of sines, and Br^ma- 
gnpta and Qridhara also adopt the latter. Bh&skara, in stating the 
earths circumference at 4967 yojanas, is very near the truth, since 
1581 : 4967 : : 1 : 3.14188 : his Lil&vati (v. 201) gives 7 : 22, and also, 
»s nKue exac^ 1250 : 3927, or 1 : 3.1416. This subject will be revmted 
to in connection with the table of sines. 

The greatest circnmference of the earth, as calculated according to 
the data and method of the text, is 5059.556 yojanas. The astronomical 


^^tranetated in tWs trmdise. To make the earth’s mean diameter cor- 
«ct determined the Sftrya-Siddh&nta, the yojana idiould equal 
4.94 Enghsh miles ; to make the circumference correct, it should equal 
4.91 miks. 

to finding the cmcnmfermice of the ear& upon « parallel of 
JBtitim IS founded upon a sanple proportion, viz., rad. : cos. latitude : : 
Birc. of earth at equator : do. at the given pazalM; Hie c(»ine of the 
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E. Burgess, efc., 

latitude being, in effect, the radius of the circle of latitude. Badius and 
cosine of latitude are tabular numbers, derived from the table to be 
given afterward (see below, ii. It— 21). This treatise is not accustomed 
to employ cosines directly in its calculations, but has special names for 
the complements of the different arcs which it has occasion to use. 
Terrestrial latitude is styled akaha, “axle,” which term, as appears from 
xii. 42, is employed elliptically for akshonnati, “ elevation of the axle,” 
i. e, “ of the pole : ” lamba, co-latitude, which properly signifies “ lag- 
ging, dependence, falling off,” is accordingly the depression of the pole, 
or its distance from the zenith. Directions for finding the co-latitude 
are given below (iii. 13, 14). 

The latitude of Washin^on being 38° 54', the sine of its co-latitude 
is 2675'; the proportion 3438 : 2675 : : 5069.64 : 3936.75 gives us, then, 
the earth’s circumference at Washington as 3936.75 yojanas. 

60 Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the distance 

in longitude (degdntara) of any place, and divide by its corrected 
circumference ; 

61. The quotient, in minutes, subtract from the mean position 
<Jf the planet as found, if the place be east of the prime meridian 
(rekhd ) ; add, if it be west ; the result is the planet’s mean po- 
sition at the given place. 

The rules previously stated have ascertained the mean places of the 
planets at a men midnight upon the prime meridian ; this teaches us 
how to find mem for the same midnight upon any other meridian, or, 
how to correct for difference of longitude the mean places already found. 
The proportion is : as the circumference of ^e earth at the latitude of 
the point of observation is to the part of|Kntercepted between that 
point and the prime meridian, so is the fj^le daily motion of each 
planet to the amount of its motion during ti>e time between midnight 
on the one meridian and on the other. The distance in longitude 
(dep&ntara, literally “difference of region”) is estimated, it will be ob- 
served, neither in time nor in arc, but in yojanas. How it is ascertmned 
is taught below, in verses 63-65. 

The geographical position of the prime meridian {rekhd, literdly 
“ line ”) is next stated. 

62. Situated upon the line wbicb passes through the haunt of 
the demons {rdkshasa) and the mountain which is the seat of the 
gods, are Bohltaka and Avanto, as also the adjacent lake. 

The “ haunt of the demons ” is Lankh, the fabled seat of Mvana, the 
chief of the B&kshasas, the abdnction by whom of Kama’s wife, with 
the expedition to Lank& of her heroic husband for her rescue, its ac- 
complishment, and the destruction of E&vana and his people, form the 
subject of the epic poem called the R&m&yana. In that poem, and to 
the general apprehension of the Hindus, LankS. is the island Ceylon ; in 
the astronomical geography, however (see below, xii. 39), it is a city, 
sitnated upon the equator. How fer those who established the meridian 
may have regarded the actual position of Ceylon as identical with that- 
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assigned to LaBlJ. ra^|||Mot be easy to determine. The “seat of the 
go<k” is Mount Mera, stliided at the north pole (see below, xii. 34, etc.). 
The meridian is usually styled that of LankS., and “at Lankk” is the 
ordinary phrase made use of in this^ treatise (as, for instance, above, v. 
50; below, iii. 43) to dedgnate a situation either of no longitude or of 
no latitude.. 

But the circumstance which actnallj fixes the position of the prime < 
meridian; is the situation of the city of Bjjayintfthe OJi/vi/ of the Greeks, | 
the modem Ojein. It is called in the text by one of its ancient names, 1 
Avanti. It is the capital of the rich and populous province of Malava, 
occupying the plateau of the Vindhya mountains just north of the 
principal ridge and of thulriver Narmada (Nerbudda), and from old 
time a chief s^t of Hindu literature, science, and arts. Of all the cen- 
tres of HimJu c^ture, it lay nearest to the great ocean-route by which, 
during the first three centuries of our era, so important a commerce was 
carried on^i^tween Alexandria, as the mart of Rome, and India and the 
countries lying still farther east. That the prime meridian was made 
to pass through this city proves it to have been the cradle of the Hindu 
science pf astronomy, or its principal seat during its early history. Its 
actual situation is stated by Warren (K&la Sankalita, p. 9) as lat. 23° 
11' 30" N., long. 75° 53' E. from Greenwich : a later authority, Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer of India (London : 1857), makes it to be in lat. 23° 10' N., 
long. 75° 47' E. ; in our farther calculations, we shall assume the latter 
position to be the correct one.' 

The situation of Rohitaka is not so clear ; we have not succeeded in 
finding such a place mentioned in any work on the ancient geography 
of India to' which we have access, nor is it to be traced upon I^ssen’s 
inap of ancient India. % A city called Rohtuk, however, is mentioned by 
Thornton -(Gazetteer, p. 836), as the chief place of a modem British 
district of the same name, and its situation, a little to the north-west of 
Delhi, in the midst of the ancient Kurakshetra, leads us to regard it as 
identical with the Rohitaka of the text. That the meridian of T.ank5. 
was, expressly re cognised as passing over the Kurukshetra, the memora - 
^18*11 ^0 of llie greaTbattle descried by the Mahkb harata, a? ems ^iSr. 
■ra (Slddh.-^f., GaH., vli. 2) descnbes IF as follows : ''^tEeTIih'e 



own cbifrraentary {iLo intihihita m snr uL. w,- Iijne transla- 

ted “adjacent lake,” as -'g!;!') ii.g Kur;ikdiv;r.'i. W.irivti las above) 
t^es the same expre&mr! iv> bo r.iim*- o;’ a ■’■i'y, w bii li .-■“cms to us 
high)y improbable ; nor do we see that the word sara s can properly be 
applied to a tm^t of country : we have therefore thought it safe.st to 
translate literally the words of the text, confessing that we do not know 
to what they refer. 

it Rohitaka and Rohtuk signify the same place, we bav-e here a 
^asure of the accuracy of the Hindu determinations of longitude; 
ThOTntmi ^v^ its longitude as 76° 38', or 5i;,to.the east of UijajinL 
Ihe method by which an observer is to determine his distance ficom 
the prime mendian is next explained- 
vox. Ti. 24 
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63. When, in a total eclipse of thqgjljoon, the emergence 
{unmUand) takes place after the calculs^m time for its occur- 
rence, then the place of the observer is to the east of the central 
meridian ; 

64. When it takes place before the calculated time, his place 
is to the west : the same thing may be ascertained likewise from 
the immersion {nimtlana). Multiply by the difference of the two 
times in nSdts the corrected circumference of the earth at the 
place of observation, 

65. And divide by sixty: the result, in yojanas, indicates the 
distance of the observer from the meridian, to the east or to the 
west, upon his own parallel ; and by means of that is made the 
correction for difference of longitude. 

Choice is made, of course, of a lunar eclipse, and not ot^a, solar, for 
the purpose of the determination of longitude, because its phenomena, 
being unaffected by parallax, are seen everywhere at the same instant of 
absolute time ; and the moments of total disappearance and first reap- 
pearance of the moon in a total eclipse are farther selected, because the 
precise instant of their occurrence is observable with more accuracy than 
that of the first and last contact of the moon with the shadow. For 
the explanation of the terms here used see the chapters upon eclipses 
(below, iv-vi). 

The interval between the computed and observed time being ascer- 
tained, the distance in longitude (de^&ntara) is found by the simple 
proportion: as the whole number of n&dis in a day (sixty) is to the inter- 
val of time in n&dts, so is the circumference of Ihe earth at the latitude 
of the point of observation to the distance of that point from the prime 
meridian, measured on the parallel. Thus, for instance, the distance of 
trjjayini from Greenwich, in time, being 3“ 8®, and that of Washing- 
ton from Greenwich 5** 8” 11= (Am. Naut. Almanac), that of Ujjayinl 
from Washington is IQh 11“ 19», or, in Hindu time, 25“ 28'' Ip. 8, or 
25".4718 : and by the proportion 60 : 25.4718 : : 3936.75 : 1671.28, we 
obtain 1671.28 yojanas as the distance in longitude idegantar^^i 
Washington from file Hindu meridian, the constant quantity to b^tti- 
ployed in finding the mean places of the planets at Washington, 

We might have expected that calculators so expert as the Hindus 
would employ the interval of time directly in making the correction for 
difference of longitude, instead of reducing it first to its value in yojanas. 
That they did not measure longitude in our manner, in degrees, etc., is 
owing to the fact that they seem never to have thought of applying to 
the globe of the earth the system of measurement by circles and divi- 
dons of circles which they used for the sphere of the heavens, but, even 
when dividing the earth into zones (see below, xii. 59-66) reduced all 
Iheir distances laboriously to yojanas. 

S6. The succession of the week-day (vara) takes place, to the 
.«ast of the meridian, at a time after midnight equal to tiie differ- 
fflice of longitude in nSdls; to the west of the meridian, at a 
.corresponding time before midnight. 


This verse appears to us to be an astrological precept, asserting the 
regency of the sun and the other planets, in their order, over the suc- 
cessive portions of time assigned to each, to begin everywhere at the 
same instant of absolute time, that of their true commencement upon 
the prime meridian ; so that, for instance, at Washington, Sunday, as 
the day placed under the guardianship of the sun, would really begin at 
eleven minutes before two on Saturday afternoon, by local time. The 
commentator, however, sees in it merely an intimation of what moment 
of local time, in places east and west of the meridian, corresponds to 
the true beginning of the day upon the prime meridian, and he is at 
much pains to defend the verse from the charge of being superfluous 
and unnecessary, to which it is indeed liable, if that be its only meaning. 

The rules thus far given have directed ns only how to find the mean 
places of the planets at a given midnight. The following verse teaches 
the method of ascertaining their position at any required hour of the 
day. 

67. Multiply the mean daily motion of a planet by the number 
of n^is of the time fixed upon, and divide by sixty : subtract 
the quotient from the place of the plane^ if the time be before 
midnight; add, if it be after: the result is its place at the given 
time. 

The proportion is as follows : as the number of n&fiis in a day (sixty) 
is to those in the interval between midnight and the time for which the 
mean place of the planet is sought, so is the whole daily motion of the 
planet to its motion during the interval ; and the result is additive or 
subtractive, of course, according as the time fixed upon is after or before 
midnight. 

In order to furnish a practical test of the accuracy of this text-book 
of astronomy, and of its ability to yield correct results at the present 
time, we have calculated, by the rule given in this verse, the mean longi- 
tudes of the planets for a time after midnight of the first of January, 
1860, on the meridian of tJjjayinl, whidi is equal to the distance in 
time of the meridian of W'ashington, viz. 25“ 28^ 1P.8, or 0^.42453 ; and 
we present the results in the annexed table. The longitudes are given 
as reckoned from the vernal equinox of that date, which we make to be 
distant 18° 5' 8".26 from the point established by the Shrya-Siddhanta 
as the beginning of the Hindu sidereal sphere ; this is (see below, chap, 
jviii) 10' east of ? Piscium. We have ascertained the mean places both 
'as determined by the text of our Siddh&.nta, and by the same with the 
correction of the bija. A3ded are the actual mean places at the time 
designated : those of the primary planets have been found from Le Ver- 
rier’s elements, presented in Biot’s treatise, as cited above ;* those of 
the moon, and of her apsis and node, were kindly furnished us from the 
office of the American Nautical Almanac, at Cambridge. 


* We would warn our readers, however, of a serious error of the press in the 
table as ^ven by Biot; as the yearly motion of the earth, read l,29#,97t.^, instead 
of . . . 972.88. _ 



Mean iMtigitudea of live PlimeU, Jan. 1st, 1860, midnight, at Washington. 


RanW. 

According te Si 
text. 

Lnra>Siddhwta : 
with bija. 

According to 
moderns. 

Sim,^ 

96 

18 

21 

96 

18 

21 

100 

5 

6 

Mercury, 

Ven^ ■■ 

1 55 

2 

3o 

i48 

25 

39 

i5i 

28 

20 

339 

54 

55 

334 

57 

18 

336 

i3 

36 

1 Mars, , . 

192 

36 

5 

192 

36 

5 

197 

26 

32 

1 JujiHer, 

io4 

7 

22 

100 

48 

56 

io3 

35 

17 

1 Saturn,' 

128 

17 

11 

1 33 

i4 

49 

1 37 

10 

10 

1 Moon, 

9 

4 

9 

9 

4 

9 

12 

41 

^3 

1. “ apsis. 

327 

5o 

24 

326 

II 

II 

326 

47 

35 

1 " node, 

3 i 2 

29 

5x 

3io 

5o 

38 

3 i 2 

48 

10 


In the next following table is farther given a view of the errors of the 
Hindu determinations — both the absolute errors, as compared with the 
actual meta place of each planet, and the relative, as compared with 
the place of the sun, to which it is the aim of the Hindu astronomical 
systems to adapt the elements of the other planets. Annexed to each 
error is the approximate date at which it was nothing, or at which it 
will hereafter disappear, ascertained by dividing the amount of present 
error by the present yearly loss or gain, absolute or relative, of each 
plauet ; excepting in the case of the moon, where we have made allow- 
ance, according to the formula used by the American Nautical Almanac, 
for the acceleration of her motion. 


j^ors of the Mean Longitudes of the Planets, as calculated according to 
'• the Surga-Siddh&nta. 


. , RlaneU 

Erron 

absolute. 

3 accon 
when j 
correct. 

ting to text 

reL to SUQ. 

whra ^ 
correcti 

The 

absolute. 

same, 

when 

correct. 

with Uja : 

reL to sun. 

when 

correct. 

'Sun, 

-3 46 45 

A. D. 

25o 

000 

A. D. 

-3 46 45 

A.D. 

2S0 

000 

A. 0. 

Mereury, 

‘Tenus, 

M^, 

yupHer, 

.^tum,' 

Moa% 

r.-“ apsis, 
" node, 

- 

+3 34 10 
+3 4 i 19 
-4 5 o 27 
+0 32 5 
-8 52 59 
-3 37 i 4 

2 49 

-0 18 19 

2332 

1222 

886 

1671 

666 

ii 5 

1679 

1976 

+7 20 55 
+7 28 4 
-I 3 43 

+4 18 5 o 
-5 6 i 4 
+0 9 3 i 
+4 49 d 4 
+3 38 2f 

3271 

94 1 
1455 

832 

857 

1067 

1252 

1162 

-3 2 4 i 
-t 16 18 
-4 5 o 27 
-2 46 21 
-3 55 21 
-3 37 ja 
-0 36 
-I 57 32 

i5i7 
2126 
886 
4203 
i25o 
ii5 
1969 
: 2714 

+0 44 5 
+2 3 o 27 
-I 3 42 
+i 0 24 
-0 8 36 
+0 9 3 i 
+3 10 21 
+1 49 i 3 

1970 

i5o9 

1455 

1575 

1825 

1067 

1459 

1468 


■Te complete the view of the planetary motions, and the statement of 
elements requisite for ascertaining their position in the sky, it only 
remains to give the movement in latitude of each, its deviation from the 
general planetary path of the ecliptic. This is done in the concluding 
verses of the chapter. 

. , 68. The moon is, by its node, caused to deviate from the limit of 
^ declination {krdnti), northward and southward, to a distance, 
yvlien greatest, of an eightieth part of the minutes of a circle j 


•f 
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69. Jupiter, to the ninth part of that multiplied by two; 
Mars, to the same amount multiplied by three ; Mercury, Venus, 
and Saturn are by their nodes caused to deviate to the same 
amount multiplied by four. 

70. So also, twenty-seven, nine, twelve, six, twelve, and twelve, 
multiplied respectively by ten, give the number of minutes of 
mean latitude {vikshepci) of the moon and the rest, in their order. 

The deviation of the planets from the plane of the ecliptic is here 
stated in two different ways, which give, however, the same results ; 
thus: 


Moon, 

si6oo' 

8o 

= 

270' 

or 

27' X 10 

= 

270* 


4 ° 3 o' 

Mars, 

270' , 

= 

TO* 

or 

9' X 10 

= 

90' 

= 

1° 3 o' 

Mercury, 

^X 4 

9 


120' 

% 

12' X 10 

= 

120' 

= 

2“ 

Jupiter, 

*^270' 


60' 

or 

e* X 10 

= 

60" 

= 

i" 

Venus, 

^'X 4 

9 

= 

120* 

or 

12' X to 

= 

120' 

= 

2“ 

Saturn, 

270' 

f-X 4 


120' 

or 

12' X to 

= 

120' 

=: 

2“ 


The subject of the latitude of the planets is completed in verses 6-8, 
and verse 57, of the following chapter; the former passage describes 
the manner, and indicates the direction, in which the node produces its 
disturbing effect ; the latter gives the rule for calculating the apparent 
latitude of a planet at any point in its revolution. 

There is a little discrepancy between the two specifications presented 
in these verses, as regards the description of the quantities specified : 
the one states them to be the amounts of greatest (parama) deviation 
from the ecliptic ; the other, of mean {madhya) deviation. Both de- 
scriptions are also somewhat inaccurate. The first is correct only with 
reference to the moon, and the two terms require to be combined, in 
order to be made applicable to the other planets. The moon has its 
greatest latitude at 90° from its node, and this latitude is obviously 
equal to the inclination of its orbit to the ecliptic ; for although its 
absolute distance from the ecliptic at this point of its course varies, as 
does its distance from the earth, on account of the eccentricity of its 
orbit, and the varying relation of the line of its apsides to that of its 
nodes, its angular distance remains unchanged. So, to an observer sta- 
tioned at the sun, the greatest latitude of any one of the primary planets 
would be the same in its successive revolutions from node to node, 
and equal to the inclination of its orbit. But its greatest latitude as 
seen trom the earth is very different in different revolutions, both on 
account of the difference of its absolute distance from the ecliptic 
when at the point of greatest removal from it in the two halves of its 
cubit, and, much more, on account of .its varying distance fix)m the earth. 
The fOTmer <ff these two causes of variation was not recognized by the 


» 
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Hindus; in this treatise, at least, the distance of the node from the 
apsis (mandocca) is not introduced as an element into the process for 
determining a planet’s latitude. The other cause of variation is duly 
allowed for (see below, ii. 57). Its effect, in the case of the three supe- 
rior planets, is to make their greatest latitude sometimes greater, and 
sometimes less, than the inclination of their orbits, according as the 
planet is nearer to us than to the sun, or the contrary ; hence the values 
given in the text for Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as they represent the 
mean apparent values, as latitude, of the greatest distance of each planet 
from the ecliptic, should nearly equal the inclination. In the case of 
Mercury and Venus, also, the quantities stated are the mean of the differ- 
ent apparent values of the greatest heliocentric latitude, but this mean 
is of course less, and for Mercury very much less, than the inclination. 
Ptolemy, in the elaborate discussion of the theory of the latitude con- 
tained in the thirteenth book of his Syntaxis, has deduced the actual 
inclination of the orbits of the two inferior planets : this the Hindus do 
not seem to have attempted. ^ 

We present below a compartmve table of the inclinations of the 
orbits of the planets as determined by Ptolemy and by modem astrono- 
mers, with those of the Hindus, so far as given directly by the Shrj'a- 
Siddhhnta. 

Jndination of the Orbits of the Planets, according to Different Authorities. 


Planet. 

Surya-SiddhSnta. 

Ptolemy. 

Modems. 

Mercury, 

« < 

7 

708 

Venus, 


3 3o 

3 23 3i 

Mars, 

I 3o 

2 

1 5i ■ 5 

Jupiter, 

I 

I 3o 

i 18 4o 

Saturn, 

3 

2 3o 

2 29 28 

Mood, 

4 3o 

5 

5 8 40 


The verb in verses 68 and 69, which we have translated “caused to 
deviate,” is vi hshipgate, literally “ is hurled away,” disjicitur ; from it is 
derived the term used in this treatise to signify celestial latitude, vikshe- 
pa, “disjection.” The Hindus measure •file latitude, however, as we 
shall have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter, upon a circle 
of declination, and not upon a secondary to the ecliptic. In the words 
chosen to designate it is seen the influence of the theory of the node’s 
action, as stated in the first verses of the next chapter. The forcible 
removal is from the point of declination {kranti, “ gait,” or apakrama, 
“ withdrawal,” i. e., from the celestial equator) which the planet ought 
at the time to occupy. 

The title given to this first chapter {adhikara, “subject, heading”) is 
madhyam&dhik&ra, which we have represented in the title by “ mean 
motions of the planets,” although it would be more accurately rendered 
by “ mean places of the planets that is to say, the data and methods 
requisite for ascertaining their mean places. Now follows the spashth- 
dhUedra, “chapter of the truCj or corrected, places of the planets.” 




Slirya-Siddhdnta. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE TBtE PLACES OF THE PLACETS. 

OosTBKis : — 1-S, «!atises of the irregularities of the planetary motions ; 4-6, distnrh- 
ing influence of the apsis and conjunction; 6-8, of the node; 9-11, different 
degree of irregularity of the motion of the different planets; 12-13, different 
lands of planetary motion; 14, purpose of this chapter; 16-16, rule for con- 
structing the table of sines; 17-22, table of sines; 22-27, table of versed sines; 
28, inclination of the ecliptic, and rule for finding the declination of any point in 
it ; 29-30, to find the sine and cosine of the anomaly ; 31-32, to find, by interpo- 
lation, the sine or versed sine corresponding to any given arc ; SS, to find, in like 
manner, the arc corresponding to a given sine or versed sine ; 34-87, dimensions 
of the epicycles of the planets ; 38, to find the true dimensions of the epicycle at 
any point in the orbit ; 39, to find the equation of the apsis, or of the centre ; 
40-42, to find the equation of the conjunction, or the annual equation ; 43-46, 
application of these equations in finding the true places of the different planets ; 
46, correction of the place of a planet for difference between mean and apparent 
solar time; 47-49, how to correct the daily motion of the planets for the effect of 
the apsis; 80-61, the same for that of the conjunction ; 61-65, retrogradation of 
the lesser planets; 66, correction of the place of the node ; 67-68, to find the celes- 
tial latitude of a planet, and its declination as affected by latitude ; 6^, to find the 
length of the day of any planet; 60, to find the radius of the diurnal circle; 
61-63, to find the day-sine, and the respective length of the day and night ; 64, 
to find the number of asterisms traversed by a planet,,and of days elapsed, since 
the commencement of the current revolution ; 65, to, find the yoga ; 66, to find 
the current lunar day, and the time in it of a given instant ; 67-69, of the divisions 
of the lunar month called karana. ' .«* ' 

1. Forms of Time, of invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac 
{bhagana), called the conjunction {gighrocca), apsis (mandocca), 
and node {pdia), are causes of the motion of the planets. 

2. ^e planets, attached to these beings by cords of air, are 
drawn away by them, with the right and left hand, forward or 
backward, according to nearness, toward their own place. 

3. A wind, moreover, called provector (pravaha) impels them 
toward their own apices (ucca) ; being drawn away forward and 
backward, they proceed by a varying motion. 

^ The so-called apex {ucca), when in the half-orbit in front of 
the planet, draws the planet forward ; in like manner, when in 
the half-orbit behind the planet, it draws it backward. 

5. When the planets, drawn away by their apices (ucca), move 
forward in their orbits, the amount of the motion so caused is 
called their excess (dhana ) ; when they move backward, it is 
called their deficiency (rna). 

In these verses is laid before us the Hindu theory of the general 
nature of tire forces which produce the irregnlaritira'of the apparent 
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motions, regarded as^bfeing the real motions, of the planets. The world- 
wide difference between the spirit of the Hindu astronomy and that of 
the Greek is not less apparent here than in the manner of presentation 
of the elements in the last chapter : the one is purely scientific, devis- 
ing methods for representing and calculating the observed motions, and 
attempting nothing farther ; the other is not content without fabricating 
a fantastic and absurd theory respecting the superhuman powers which 
occasion the movements with which it is dealing. The Hindu method 
has this convenient peculiarity, that it absolves from all necessity of 
adapting the disturbing forces to one another, and making them form 
one consistent system, capable of geometrical representation and mathe- 
matical demonstration ; it r^ards the planets as actually moving in 
circular orbits, and the whole apparatus of epicycles, given later in 
the chapter, as only a device for estimating the amount of the force, 
and of its resulting motion, exerted at any given point by the disturb- 
ing cause. 

The commentator gives two different explanations of the provector 
wind, spoken of in the third verse : one, that it is the general current, 
mentioned below, in xii. 73, as impelling the whole firmament of stars, 
and which, though itself moving westward, drives the planets, in some 
unexplained way, towards its own apex of motion, in the east ; the 
other, that a separate vortex for each planet, called provector on account 
of its analogy with that general current, although not moving in the 
same direction, carries them around in their orbits from west to east, 
leaving only the irregularities of their motion to be produced by the 
disturbing forces. This latter we regard as the proper meaning of the 
text : neither is very consistent with the theory of the lagging behind 
of the planets, given above, in i. 25, 26, as the explanation of their 
apparent eastward motion. The commentary also states more explicitly 
the method of production of the disturbance : a cord of air, equal in 
length to the orbit of each planet less the disk of the latter itself, is 
attached to the extremities of its diameter, and passes through the two 
hands of the being stationed at the point of disturbance ; and he always 
draws it toward himself by the shorter of the two parts of tl^ cord. 
The term ucca, which we have translated “ apex,” applies both ^ the 
apsis (manda, mandocca, “apex of slowest motion” — the apogee in the 
case of the sun and moon, the aphelion, though not recogniz^ as such, 
in the case of the other planets), and to the conjunction [pighra, plgh- 
roeea, “apex of swiftest motion”). , The statement made of the like 
effect of the two upon the motion of the planet is liable to cause difiS- 
cnlty, if it be not distinctly kept in mind that the Hindus under8t||pd 
by the influence of the disturbing cause, not its acceleration and retarda- 
tion of the rate of the planet’s motion, but its effect in giving to the 
planet a position in advance of, or behind, its mean place. It may be 
well, for the sake of aiding some of our readers to form a clearer appre- 
hension of the Hindu view of the planetary motions, to expand and 
illustrate a little this statement of the effect upon them of the two 
principal disturbing forces. 

first, as r^ards the apsis. This is the remoter extremity of the major 
axis of the planet’s proper orbit, and the point of its slowest motion. 
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Upon passing this point, the planet begins to fall behind Hfr mean place, 
but at the same time to gain velocity, so that at the quadrature it is 
&rthest behind, but is moving at its mean rate ; during the next quad- 
rant it gains both in rate of motion and in place, until at the perigee, or 
perihelion, it is moving most rapidly, and has made up what it before 
lost, so that the mean and true places coincide. Upon passing that point 
again, it gains upon its mean place during the first quadrant, and loses 
what it thus gained during the second, until mean and true place again 
coincide at the apsis. Thus the equation of motion is greatest at the 
apsides, and nothing at the quadratures, while the equation of place is 
greatest at the quadratures, and nothing at the apsides ; and thus the 
planet is always behind its mean place while passing from the higher to 
the lower apsis, and always in advance of it while passing from the 
lower to the higher ; that is, it is constantly drawn away from its mean 
place toward the higher apsis, Ttiandoeca. 

^ In treating of the effect of the conjunction, the ptghroeca, we have to 
^tinguish two kinds of cases. With Mercury and Venus (see above, 
1. 29, 31, 32), the revolution of the coignnction takes the place, in the 
Hindu system as in the Greek, of that of the planet itself, the conjunc- 
tion being regarded as making the circuit of the zodiac in the same 
time, and in the same direction, as the planet really revolves about the 
sun ; while the mean place of these planets is always that of the sun 
itself. WTiile, therefore, the conjunction is making the half-tour of the 
heavens eastward from the sun, me planet is making its eastward elon- 
gation and returning to the sun again, being all the time in advance 
of its mean place, the sun ; when the conjunction reaches a point in the 
heavens opposite to the sun, the planet is in its inferior conjunction, or 
at its mean place ; during the other half of the revolution of the con- 
junction, when it is nearest the planet upon the western side, the latter 
IS making and losing its western elongation, or is behind its mean place. 
Accordingly, as stated in the text, the planet is constantly drawn away 
from its mean place, the snn, toward that side of the heavens in which 
the conjunction is. 

_ Once more, as concerns the superior planets. The revolutions as- 
signed to these by the Hindus are their true revolutions ; their mean 
places are their mean heliocentric longitudes ; and the place of the con- 
junction {^ptghroeca) of each is the mean place of the sun. Since they 
move but dowly, as compared with tKfe sun, it is their conjunction 
which approaches, overtakes, and passes them, and not they -file co# 
junction. Their time of slowest motion is when in opposition with the 
sun ; of swiftest, when in conjunction with him : from opposition on to 
conjunction, therefore, or while the sun is approaching them from be- 
hind, they are, with constantly increasing velocity of motion, all the 
while beMnd their mean places, or drawn away from them in the direc- 
tion of the sun ; but no sooner has the sun overtaken and passed them, 
than they, leaving with their most rapid motion the point of coinci- 
dence between mean and true place, are at once in advance, and con- 
tinue to be so until opposition is reached again ; th^ is to say, they 
are still drawn away from their mean place in - th^flirection of the 
conjunction. - - , . . ^ . . . . . . 


VOt. VI. 
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The word4ipsed in verse 5 for “ excess ” and “ deficiency,” or for addi- 
tive and subtractive equation, mean literally “wealth” {dJtam} and 
“ debt” (fna). 

6. In like manner, also, the node, Kfihu, by its proper force, 
causes the deviation in latitude (vikshepa) of the moon and the 
other planets, northward and southward, from their point of 
declination {apakrama}. 

7. When in the half-orbit behind the planet, the node causes 
it to deviate northward ; when in the half-orbit in front, it draws 
it away southward. 

8. dm the case of Mercury and Venus, however, when the 
node is thus situated with regard to the conjunction {^hra), 
these two planets are caused to deviate in latitude,- in the manner 
stated, by the attraction exercised by the node upon the con- 
junction. 

The name R^khu, by which the ascending node is here designated, is 
properly mythological, and belongs to the monster in the heavens, which, 
by the ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed 
to occasion #ie eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour 
them. The word which we have translated “force” is ranhas, more 
properly “rapidity, violent motion :” in employing it here, the text evi- 
dently intends to suggest an etymology for r&hu, as coming from the root 
rtUt orronA, “to rush on”: with this same root Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 
272) has connected the group of words in which r&hu seems to belong. 
For Uie Hindu fable respecting RAhu, see Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 78. 
The moon’s descending node was also personified in a similar way, under 
the name of Ketu, but to this no reference is made in the present treatise. 

The description of the effect of the node upon the movement of the 
planet is to be understood, in a manner analogous with that of the effect 
of the apices in the next preceding passage, as referring to the direction 
in which the planet is made to deviate from the ecliptic, and not to that 
in which it is moving with reference to the ecliptic. From the ascending 
node around to the descending, of course, or while the node is nearest to 
the planet from behind, the latitude is northern ; in the other half of the 
revolution it is southern. 

^ For an explanation of some <Jf the terms used here, see the note to the 
ntt passage of the preceding chapter. 

in the case of Mercury and Venus, the revolution of the conjunc- 
tion tAes the place of that of the planet itself in its orbit, it is nec^sary, 
in order to give the node its proper effect, that it be made to exercise 
its influence upon the planet through the conjunction. The commen- 
tator gives himself here not a little trouble, in the attempt to show why 
Mercury and Venus should in this respect constitute an exception to the 
general rule, but without being able to mate out a very plausible case. 

9. Owing to the greatness of its orb, the sun is drawn away 
only a very Me ; the moon, by reason of the smaUness of its 
orb, is drawn away much more; 
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10. Mars and the rest, on account of their small size, are, by 
the supernatural beings (ddivaia) called conjunction (^ghrocca) 
and apsis (mandoeca), drawn away very far, being caused to 
vacillate exceedingly. 

11. Hence the excess (dhana) and deficiency (rna) of these 
latter is very great, according to their rate of motion. Thus do 
the planets, attracted by those beings, move in the firmament, 
carried on by the wind. 

The dimensions of the sun and moon are stated below, in iv. 1 ; those 
of the other planets, in vii. 13. 

We have ventured to translate ativegita, at the end of the tenth verse, 
as it is given above, because that translation seemed so much better to 
suit the requirements of the sense than the better-supported rendering 
“ caused to move with exceeding velocity.” In so doing, we have ®sumed 
that the noun vega, of which the word in question is a denominative, re- 
tains something of the proper meaning of the root vij, “ to tremble,” 
from which it comes. 

12. The motion of the planets is of eight kinds : retrograde 
(vakra), somewhat retrograde (anuvakra), transverse Qcutila), 
slow (manda), very slow {mandatara), even {sarm) j also, very 
swift (^ghratara), and swift {dghrd). 

13. Of these, the very swift {ati^hra), that called swift, the 
slow, the very slow, the even — aU these five are forms of the 
motion called direct (j^ju ) ; the somewhat retrograde is retrograde. 

This minute classification of the phases of a planet’s motion is quite 
gratuitous. So fer as this Siddhanta is concerned, for the terms here given 
do not once occur afterward in the text, with the single exception of 
vakra, which, with its derivatives, is in not infrequent use to designate 
retrogradation. Nor does the commentary take the trouble to explain 
the precise differences of the kitts of motion specified. According to 
Mr. Hoisington (Oriental Astronomer [Tamil and English], Jaffna; 1848, 
p. 133), anuvakra is applied to the motion of a planet, when, in retro- 
grading, it passes into a preceding sign. From the classification given in 
the second of the two verses it will be noticed that kntila is omitted i ac- 
cording to the commentator, it is meant to be included among the forms 
of retrograde motion ; we have conjectured, however, that it might possi- 
bly be used to designate the motion of a planet when, being for the 
moment stationary in respect to longitude, and accordingly neither ad- 
vancing nor retrograding, it is changing its latitude \ and we have trans- 
lated the word accordingly. 

14. By reason of this and that rate of motion, from day to 
day, the planets thus come to an accordance with Aeir observed 
places (drj) — this, their correction (sphu^karana), I shall care- 
fully explain. 

Having now disposed of matters of general theory and preliminary 
explanation, the proper subject of this chapter, the calculation of the true 
(spkuta) from the mean places of the di&rent planets, is ready to be 
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tidken np. And the first filing in order is the table of dnes, by means of 
which iJl the ^ter cidcolstions are performed. 

15. The eighth part of the minutes of a sign is called the first 
sine (jydrdka ) ; that, increased by the remainder left after sub- 
tracting from it the quotient arising from dividing it by itself is 
the second sine. 

16. Thus, dividing the tabular sines in succession by the first, 
and adding to them, in each case, what is left after subtracting 
the quotients from the first, the result is twenty-four tabular 
sines (Jydrdtiapin^d), in order, as follows : 

17. Two hundred and twenty-five ; four hundred and forty- 
nine ; six hundred and seventy-one ; eight hundred and ninety ; 
eleven hnndred and five ; thirteen hundred and fifteen ; 

IS-llFifteen hundred and twenty; seventeen hundred and nine- 
teen ; nineteen hundred and ten ; two thousand and ninety -three ; 

19. Two thousand two hund^ and sixty-seven ; two thous- 
ahd four hundred and thirty-one ; two thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five ; two thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight ; 

20. Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine ; two thousand 
nine hnndred and seventy -eight ; three thousand and eighty- 
fonr ; three thousand one hundred and seventy-seven ; 

21. Three thousand two hundred and fifty-six ; three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one ; three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-two ; three thousand four hundred and nine ; 

22. Three thousand four hundred and thirty-one ; three thous- 
and four hundred and thirty-eight. Subtracting these, in re- 
versed order, from the half-diameter, gives the tabular versed- 
sines (utkravsMjydrdhapi^akd ) : 

23. Seven ; twenty-nine ; sixty-six ; one hundred and seven- 
teen; one hundred and eighty-twq§ two hundred and sixty-one ; 
three hundred and fifty-four ; 

24. Four hundred and sixty ; five hundred and seventy-nine ; 
seven hundred and ten; eight hundred and fifty-three; one 
thousand and seven ; eleven hundred and seventy-one ; 

26. Thirteen hundred and forty-five; fifteen hundred and 
twenty-eight ; seventeen hundred and nineteen ; nineteen hund- 
red and eighteen ; 

26. Two thousand one hundred and twenty-three; two thous- 
and three hundred and thirty-thr^ ; two thousand five hundred 
and forty-eight ; two tyousand seven hundred and sixty-seven ; 

27. Two thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine ; three thous- 
and two hundred and thirteen ; three thousand four hundred and 
thirty-eight : these are the ver^ sines. 

Me first pr^ent, in the following table, in a form convenient for refer- 
ence and use, the Hindu sines and versed sines, with the arcs to which 
they belong, the latter expressed both in minutes and in degrees and 
minutes. To fecilitate the practical use of the table in maVing calcula- 
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tions after the Hindu mettted, we hare added a column of the diflFerences 
of the sines, and hare farther turned the sines themselres into decimal 
parts of the radius. For the purpose of illustrating the accuracy of the 
table, we hare also annexed the true ralues of the sines, in minutes, as 
found by our modern tables. Comparison may also be made of the deci- 
mal column with the corrteponding ralues giren in our ordinary tables 
of natural sines. 


Table of Sines and Versed Sines, 
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The rule by which the sines are, in the text, directed to be found, may 
be illustrated as follows. Let s, s', s", s'", s"", etc., represent the succes- 
sire sin%. The first of the series, s, is assumed to be equal to its arc, or 
225', fi-om which quantity, as is shown in the table abore, it differs only 
by an amount mum smaller than the table takes any account of. Then 
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and so on, through the whole series, any fracflbn larger than a half being 
counted as one, and a smaller fraction being rejected. In the majority of 
cases, as is made evident by the table, this process yields correct results : 
we have marked in the column of “ true sines” with a plus or minus sign 
such modem values of the sines as differ by more than half a minute 
from those assigned by the Hindu table. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the Hindu sines were originally 
obtained by the process described in the text. That process was, in all 
probability, suggested by observing the successive differences in the values 
of the sines as already determined by other methods. Nlft- is it difficult 
to discover what were those methods ; they are indicated by the limita- 
tion of the table to arcs difl’ering from one another by 3° 45', and by 
what we know in general of the trigonometrical methods of the Hindus. 
The two main principles, by the aid of which the greater portion of all 
the Hindu calculations are made, are, on the one hand, the equality of th» 
square of the hypothenuse in a right-angled triangle to the sum of the 
squares of the offier two sides, and, on the other hand, the proportional 
relation of the corresponding parts of similar triangles. The first of these 
principles gave the Hindus the sine of the complement of any arc of 
which the sine was already known, it being equal to the square root of 
the difference between the squares of radius and of the given sine. This 
led farther to the rule for finding the versed sine, which is given above in 
the text: it was plainly equal to the difference between the sine comple- 
ment and radius. Again, the comparison of similar triangles showed that 
the chord of an arc was a mean proportional between its versed sine and 
the diameter ; and this led to a method of finding the sine of half any 
arc of which the sine was known : it was equal to half the square root 
of the product of the diameter into the versed sine. That the Hindus 
had deduced this last rule does not directly appear from the text of this 
Siddhanta, nor from the commentary of Eangan&tha, which is the one 
given by our manuscript and by the published edition ; but it is distinctly 
stated in the commentary which Davis had in his hands (As. Kes. ii. 247) ; 
and it might be confidently assumed to be known upon the evidence of 
the table itself ; for the principles and rules which we have here stated 
would give a table just such as the one here constructed. The sine 
of 90“ was obviously equal to radius, and the sine of 30° to half radius : 
from the first could be found the sines of 45°, 22° 30', and 11° 16'; 
firom the latter, those of 15°, 7° 30', and 3° 45'. The sines thus ob- 
tmned would give, those of the complementary arcs, or of 86° 15', 82° 
30', 78° 45', 75°, etc.; and the sine of 76°, again, would give those of 
37° 30' and 18° 45'. By continuing the same processes, the table of sines 
would soon be made complete for the twenty-four divisions of the quad- 
rant ; but these processes could yield nothing farther, unless by intro- 
ducing fractions of minutes ; which was undesirable, because the symmetry 
of the table would thus be destroyed, and no corresponding advantage 
gaine^ ; the table was already sufficiently extended to furnish, by inter- 
polation, the sines intermediate between those given, with all the accu- 
racy which the Hindu calculations required. 

If, now, an attempt were made to ascertain a law of progression for 
the series, and to devise an empirical rule by which its members might 
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be developed, the one from the other, in order, nothing could be more 
natural than to take the differences of the successive sines, and the differ- 
ences of those differences, as vre have given them under the headings A' 
vd a " in the annexed table, ♦ 


Hindu Sines, with their Hirst and Second Differences. 


No. 

Sine. 

A' 

A" 

No, 

Sine. 

A' 

A" 

0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

* 

13 

ooo 

335 

449 

6fi 

890 

iio 5 

i 3 i 5 

i 53 o 

1719 

1910 

3093 

2367 

243 1 

325 

324 

222 

219 

3 i 5 

210 

205 

199 

19I 

i 83 

174 

164 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

12 

1 3 

1 4 

1 5 

16 

17 

18 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

243 1 
2585 
2728 
2859 
2978 
3 o 84 
3177 
3256 
3321 

3372 
3409 
343 1 

3438 

1 54 
143 
i 3 i 
119 
106 

93 

79 

65 

5 i 

3 ? 

22 

7 

10 

11 

12 

12 

i 3 

1 3 

1 4 
x 4 
i 4 

1 4 

1 5 
i 5 


With these differences before him, an acute observer could hardly fail 
to notice the remarkable fact that the differences of the second order in- 
crease as the sinra ; and that each, in fact, is about the ^^th part of the 
corresponding sine. Now let the successive sines be represented by 0, », 
s', s", s'", s"", and so on ; and let q equal or | ; let the first differ- 
ences be d~s—0, d'=s'—s, d”=s"—s', d"'=:s"'— s", etc. The sec- 
ond differences will be : —sq=d'— d, — s'q=d"— d', - s"q=d'"— d”, 
etc. These last expressions give 

d' =d — sq =s — sq 

d" — s'q ~~ sq ^ s'q 

d'"= s"q=:3~~ 3q - s'q — s^q^ etc. 

Hence, also, 

s' =s -\-d' =s -\-s-sq 
s" = s' + d" = s' -i- s — S5' — s'q 
s'"= s"-f- d'"= s"-|- s — sq — s'q— s"q, 

and so on, according to the rule given in the text. 

That the second differences in the values of the sines were proportional 
to the sines themselves, was probably known to the Hindus only by ob- 
servation. Had their trigonometry sufficed to demonstrate it, they might 
easily have constructed a much more complete and accurate table of 
sines. We add the demonstration given by Delambre (Histoire de I’As- 
tronomie Ancienne, i. 468), from whom the views here expressed have 
been substantially taken. 

Let a be any arc in the series, and put 3° 45' =: n. Then sin (a—n), 
sin a, sin (a -|- »), will be three successive terms in the series : sin 
a— sin (a— »), and sin (a + ») — sin a, will be differences of the first 
order ; and their difference, sin (a -J- n) -|- sin (a — n) — 2 sin «(, will 
be a difference of the second order. But this last expression, by virtue 
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of the formula jB sai(a±») = sina cos» db;COsa sm»» reduces to 

( COS 7i \ 

— 11 sin a. Hat Is to say, the 

second diflFer^ce is equal to the product of the sine, of the arc a intila 
certain con^ant quantity, or it varies as the dne. When n equals 3° 46', 
as in the Hindu, table, it is easy to show, upon working out the last ex- 
pression by means of the tables, that the constant factm; is, as stated by 
Delambre, instead of being as empirically determined by 

the Hindus. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the commentary of HanganhOia recog- 
nizes the dependence of the rule given in the text -^pon me value of the 
second differences. According to him, however, it is by describing a 
eirrie upon the ground, laying off tht^rcs, drawing the sia^, and deter- 
mining their relations by inspection, Out ithe method is obtained, He 
differences of the sines, he says, will be observed to decrease, whffe Bie 
d^erences of those differences increase;' and it will be noticed that, the 
last second difference is 16' 16" 48'">.- Aifueportion is t^ madet: if at 
the radius the second difference is of this vidue^ what will it be at any 
ane? or, taking the first sine as an exanapk, 3438' 5 16' 16" 48'" : ^325 
: 1, Nothing can be cleara*, however, than that this preteriBed result of 
inspection is one of calculation merely. It would be utterly impoasilde 
to estimate by the eye the value of a ^fference with such accurhey, and, 
ware it possible, that differmice would be found very comiderably removed 
fiom the one here given, being actually only about I# 46". The value 
15' 16" 48'" is assumed only in order to make its ratio to the radius 
exactly 

The earliest substitution of the sines, in calculation, for the chords, 
which were emplc^ed by the Greeks, is generally attribute (see WhewelTs 
History of the Inductive Sciences, B. UI. ch. iv. 8) to the Arab astron- 
omer Albat^nius (al-Battkni), who flonrished in the latter part of the 
ninth century of our era. It can hardly admit of question, however, 
that sines had already at that time been long employ^ by the Hindus. 
And considering the derivation by the Arabs from India of their system 
notation, and of so many of the elements of their mathematical 
science, it would seem not unlikely that the first hint of this so conveni- 
•ent and practical improvement of the methods of calculation may also 
have come to them from that country. This cannot be asserted, however, 
with mnch confidence, because the substitution of the sines for the chords 
sqems so natural and easy, that it may well enough have been hit upon 
inde^ndently by the Arabs ; it is a matter for astonishment, as remarked 
by Delambre (Histoire de I’Astronomie du Moyen Age, p. 12), that 
Ptolemy himself^ who came so near it, should have tailed of it. If 
Albategnius got the suggestion from India, he, at any rate, got no more 
than that. His table of sines, much more complete than that of the 
.EBndns, was made from Ptolemy’s table of chords, by simply halving them. 
The method, too, which in India remained comparatively barren, Ied,to 
valuable developments in the bands of the Arab mathematicians, who 
went on by degrees to form also tables of tangents and co-tangents, secants 
and co-secants ; while the Hindus do not seem to have distinctly appreci- 
ated the significance even of the cosine. 
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In this passage, the sine is called jy&rdha, “half-chord;” hereafter, 
however, that term does not once occur, but jy& “ chord ” (literally “ bow- 
s^bg ”) is itself employed, as are also its synonyms jtva, maurvika, to 
dlK>te the sine. The usage of Albategnius is the same. The sines of the 
table are called jnnda, or jydpind<i, “the quantity corresponding to the 
sine.” The term used for versed sine, uthramajyh, means “ inverse-order 
sine,” the column of versed sines being found by subtracting that of 
sines in inverse order from radius. 

The ratio of the diameter to the circumference involved in the expres- 
sion of the value of radius by 3438' is, as remarked above (under i. 59, 
60), 1 : 3.14136. The commentator asserts that value to come from the 
ratio 1250 : 3927, or 1 : 3.1416, and it is, in fact, the nearest whole num- 
ber to the result given by that ratio, if the ratio were adopted which 
has been stated above (in i. 59), of 1 : v'lO, the value of radius would be 
only 3415'. It is to be observed with regard to this latter ratio, that it 
could not possibly be the direct result of any actual process adopted for 
ascertaining the value of the diameter from that of the circumference, or 
the contrary. It was probably fixed upon by the Hindus because it 
looked and sounded well, and was at the same time a sufficiently near 
approximation to the truth to be applied in cases where exactness was 
neither attainable by their methods, nor of much practical consequence ; 
as in fixing the dimensions of the earth, and of the planetary orbits. 
The nature of the system of notation of the Hindus, and their constantly 
recurring extraction of square roots in their trigonometrical proces-ses, 
would cause the suggestion to them, much more naturally than to the 
Greeks, of this artificial ratio, as not far from the truth ; and their science 
was just of that character to choose for some uses a relation expressed in 
a manner so pimple, and of an aspect so systematical, even though known 
to be inaccurate. We do not regard the ratio in question, although so 
generally adopted among the Hindu astronomers, as having any higher 
value and significance than this. 

28. The sine of greatest declination is thirteen hundred and 
ninety-seven ; by this multiply any sine, and divide by radius ; 
the arc corresponding to the result is said to be the declination. 

The greatest declination, that is to say, the inclination of the plane of 
the ecliptic, is here stated to be 24°, 1397' being the sine of that angle. 
The true inclination in the year 300 of our era, which we may assume 
to have been not lar from the time when the Hindu astronomy was 
established, was a little less than 23° 40', so that the error of the Hindu 
determination was then more than 20' : at present, it is 32' 34''. The 
value assigned by Ptolemy (Syntaxis, i) to the inclination was between 
23° 50' and 23° 52' 30" ; an error, as compared with its true value in 
the time of Hipparchus, of only about 7'. 

'The second half of the verse gives, in the usual vague and elliptical 
language of the treatise, the rule for finding the decimation of any given 
point in the ecliptic. We have not in this case supplied the ellipses in 
our translation, because it could not be done succinctly, or without 
introducing an element, that of the precession, which possibly was not 
taken into account when the rule was made. See what is said upon this 
von. VI. 26 
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subject under vfflsi»’'9 an3 10 of lie next chapter. The “sine” em- 
ployed is, rf contse, the sine of the distance from the vernal equinox, or 
of the longitude as conwted by the precession. 

The annexed figure will explain the rule, and the method oPra 
demonstraticm. 

Let A C.E re^r^at a quadrant of the plane of the equatorial, and 
A C (it a quadrant of that of the ecliptic, A C being the line of their 
intersection : then A P is the equinoctial colnre, PE the solstitial, GE, 
or ■flie ang^e 6 C the inclination of the ecliptic, or the greatest decli- 
nation ^^paramdpafanma, or paramakrdnii), and 6 D its sine (parama- 
Jer^Ant^yd). Let 8 be the position of the sun, and draw the circle of 
dUehnation PH; SH, or the angle 
8 C H, is the declination of the sun 
tdt that point, iuid SF the sine of 
dhe^ation (ir&ntijyd). From S and 
FdAW SB and FB at right angles 
to A C ; then 8 B is the sine of the 
^ A S, or of the snn’s longitude. 

But GOD and SBF are similar 
right-angled triangles, having their 
an^es at C and B each equal to the 
indlmation. Therefore C G : G D : : 

^ G H X S B 

SB:8F; and SF = 


CG ’ 

^ . . , 1 sin incl.Xsin long, 

that 18 , sm decl. =: — S-. 

A 



t>^L 


^ The same result is, by our modem 

methods, obtained directly from the formula in right-an^d spherical 
trigonometry: sine=sina sinC; or, in the triangle ASH, right-angled 
8.H==sin S A sin SAH. 

.i'l 

^^^Sobtract the loti^tade of a planet from that of ite ap^ 
(Ka); m also, subtract it from that of its conjunction 
ft tine req i ai n jlfer is its anomaly {icendra) ■ from that is 
iHb qtiadnuit (pada) ; from this, the base-sine (bhujajyd), 
ewise that of the perpendicular {koti). 
ao odd (viahama) quadrant, the base-sine is taken from 
perpendicular from that to come; but in an 
the basc-sinc {Mhujyd) is taken from 
^lP****;^*?;®**®^ <^^*0 perpendicular-sine from that past, , 

of a |dniet from either of its two apices of motion, or 
« > ihan^ is e^led its hmdra ; according to the comment- 
from ,fte apsis {mmtdocca) i.s (‘ailed mandakendra, and 
{^kncca) is calb^.l iiyhrakendra : the Shrya- 
Siddh&^ta, however, nowhere has occasion to employ these terms. TfW 
former of the two corrcisponds to what in modem astronomy is called 
the anomaly, the latter to what is known as the commutation. The 
word kendra is not of Sanskrit origin, but is the Greek xivxqov it is a 
circumstance no less significant to meet with a Greek word thns at flie 
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very foundation of the method of calculating the true place of a plmiet 
by means of a system of epicycles, than to find one, as noticed above 
(under i. 52), at the base of the theory of planetarj^ regency upon which 
depend the names and succession of the days of the week. Both 
anomaly and commutation, it will be noticed, are, according to this 
treatise, to be reckoned always forward from the planet to its apsis and 
conjunction respectively ; excepting that, in the case of Mercury and 
Venus, owing to the exchange with regard to those planets of the place 
of the planet itself with that of its conjunction, the commutation is 
really reckoned the other way. The fimctions of any arc being the 
same with those of its negative, it makes no difference, of course, 
whether the distance is measured from the planet to the apex (ticca), or 
from the apex to the planet. 

lire quantities actr^y made uis® of in the calculations which are to 
foHow ^ tSe due aid cosine o^he anoinaly, or of the commutation. 
The tenns employed in the text require a little explanation. Bhuja 
means ‘*aim;” 'iBt is ccmstantly applied, as are i||r synonyms h&hu and 
<fo*, to desmnate the ham of a nght-angled triangle ; Jcoti is properly 
“a recurved extremi^i” and, as used to signify the perpendicular in 
swoh a triangle, is eoneeived of as being the end of the bhvja, or base, 
bent np to an rt^igfat pomrion : hhiijcgyd, and kotijyd, then, are literally 
the values, as sines,, of the base and perpendicular of a right-angled 
triangle of which- ^tcs^hypotiien use is made radius : owing to the relation 
to one. another of flie ^liqne angles of such a triangle, they arer-re- 
sj^threly as sine and cosine. V e have not been willing to employ 
ww latter terms in translating||iera, because, as before remarked, the 
Hindus do not seem to have oB^eived of the cosine, the sine of the 
complement, of an arc, as being a function of the arc itself. 

To find the sine and cosine of the planet's distance from either of its 
apices (ticca) is accordingly the 
object of the directions given in — 
verse 30 and the latter part of 
^e preceding verse. The rula 
itself is only the awkward Hindu 
method of stating the familiar 
truth that the sine and cosine of 
an arc and of its supplement are 
eijnal. The accompanying figure 
will, it k believed, illustrate the ' ' 

Hindu manner of looking at the 
subject. Let P be the place of a 
planet, and divide its orbit into 
the four quadrants P Q, Q R, R S, 
and S P ; the first and third of 
these are called the odd (vishatna) 
quadrants ; the second and fourth, 
tile even (yuffma) quadrants. Let A, B, C, and B, be four positions of 
(or of the conjunction); then the arcs PA, PQB, PQRC, 
PQRSDwill be the values of the anomaly in each case. AM, the 
base-sine, or sine of anomaly, when the apsis is in the first quadrant, is 
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determined by the are A P, the arc passed oyer in reckoning lie anom- 
aly, while AG or E the perpendicnlar^ine, or cosine, k taken from 
the arc A Q, the rerakmhg part of the quadrant. Hie same is tme in 
the other qnadrankRS; the sine CH, orEL, comes fromBC, 
me part of the quadrant between the planet and the aj^is; the cosine 
OL IS from its complement. But in the even quadrants, QR and SP 
the case is reversed ; the sines, BH, or EF, and DM, are determined by 
the' arcs BR and* DP, the parts of the quadrant not included in the 
anomaly, and the cosines, B F and K D, or E M, ccareswmd to the other 
portions of each quadrant respectively. 

This process, of finding what portion of any arc greater than a quad- 
rant is to be employed in detennming its sine, iBsordinarily call^ in 
Hindu calculations “ taking the bhuja of an arc.” 

. 31. Divide, the minutes contained in any are by tjgp hundred. 

5 quotient is the niunber of the preceding 
tabular sme (Ji/apinJaJca). Multiply the remainder by the diffe^ 
ppee oPthe pr^ng and following tabular sines, and divide 
by two hundred and twenty-five; . 

32. fi’he quotient thus obtained add to the tabn% ane c^ed 
tw precediug ; the result is the required sine. The-same method 
^^prcscnibcd dJso .with respect to tue versed sines. 

t Subteact from any given sine the next less tabular sine • 
ply the remainder by two hundred and twenty-five, and 
diviae by the difference between the next less and next greater 
tebulM ^es ; add the quotient to^e product of the serial num- 
ber of the next less sine into two nnnared and twenty-five* the 
result is the required arc. J ' 


* 'Ohe table of sines and versed sines gives cmly those b^ougW fe^arcs 
^ich are muitipte of 3° 45'; the first two verses of this pl^e'state 
metood of fodmg, by simple mterpolatiou, the sine or veSd siue 
intennediate arc; while the thM verse gives the rule for the 
contrary, proc^ for converting any given sine or versed sine in the 
easae manner into the corresponding arc. 

£ ?? ascertain the sine corresponding 

dividing the latter number by 225 
. W clksm>Bie quotient 6, and the remainder PC'. This prelimina^ step 
m the Hindu table is not regarded as containing any 

.^m^n^cf ^e «es to which the sines befcng, but as composed 
f* ^ themelvM m their order. The sine correspoSing 
to ihe quotient ^n^ or the sixth, is 1315': the difference betweef 
.fcMd thejMrt^wmg sme is 206'. Now a proportion is made-'ifi 
^ point m the quadrant, an addition of 225' to the arc causes to 
feorease m fte sint of 205', what increase will be caused by an addition 
■■ tdrthe are of 90' ; that is to say, 225 r 266 : : 90 : 82. TJini 
^ result,. 8^, to Ae sikth sine, the amount, 139?', is the siS^f Hie SSn 

^ as s^d^m veme 28. The actual value, it may be* rei^of 
rttefone of » 1398'.2e. /. • ' ' - /emaMeo, ot 

. '£,;T^; other rtie is the mvme i 
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The extreme conciseiiess aimed at in the phraseology of the text, and 
not nnfrequently carried by it beyond the limit of distinctness, or even 
of intelligibility, is well illnstratM by verse 33, which, literally trans- 
lated, reads thns : “ having subtracted the sine, the remainder, multi- 
plied by 225, divided by its difference, having added to the product of 
the number and 225, it is called the arc.” In verse 31, also, the 
important word “remainder” is not found in the text. 

The proper place for this passage would seem to be immediately after 
the table of sines and vers^ sines : it is not easy to see why verses 
28-30 should have been inserted between, or indeed, why the subject of 
the inclination of the ecliptic is introduced at all in this part of the 
chapter, as no use is made of it for a long time to come. 

34. The degrees of the sun’s epicycle of the apsis {manda- 
paridhi) are fourteen, of that of the moon, thirty-two, at the #nd 
of the even quadrants ; and at the end of the odd quadrants, 
they are twenty minutes less for both. 

At the end of the even quadrants, they are seventy-five, 
thirty, thirty-three, twelve, forty-nine ; at the odd {ya) they are 
seventy-two, twenty-eight, thirty-two, eleven, forty-eight, 

86. For Mars and the rest; fistrther, the degrees of the epi- 
cycle of file conjunction (^hra) are, at the end of the even 
quadrants, two hundrwi and tbirtjr-five, one hundred and thirty- 
three, seventy, two hundred and sixty-two, thirty-nine ; 

87. At the end of the odd quadrants, they are stated to be 
two hundred and thirty-two, one hundred and thirty-two, 
wventy-two, two hundred and sixty, and forty, as made use of 
in the calculation for the conjunction {^hraJcarrnan). 

38. Multiply the base-sine {fthujajyd) by the diflerence of the 
epicycles at the odd and even quadrants, and divide by radius 
the result, applied to the even epicycle (yrUa), and 
ad^tive {dhana) or subtractive (rno), according as this is less or 
greater than the odd, gives the corrected (sphtUa) epicycle. 

. The corrections of the mean longitudes of the planets for the dis- 
turbing effect of the apsis (mandocca) and conjunction {ftffhrocea) of 
each — ^that is to say, for the effect of the ellipticity of their orbits, and 
for that of the annual parallax, or of the motion (ff the earth in its 
orbit — are made in Hindu astronomy by the Ptcdemaic method <rf epi- 
cycles, or secondary circles, upon the circumference of which the planet 
is r^arded as moving, while the centre of the epicycle revolves about 
the general centre of motion. The details of the m^od, as applied by 
the Hindns, will be made clear by the figures and processes to be pre- 
sented a little later ; in this passage we have only the dimensions of the 
epfoydes assumed for each planet. For convenience of calculation, they 
are measured in degrees of the orbits of the planets to which they 
severally behmg; hence only their relative dimensions, as compared 
with die orbits, are given us. The data of the text belong to the planets 
in tiiexwder in whKm these succeed one anotiier as r^nts of the days 
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of the weeii viz, Merctuy, Jupiter, Vgnns, and Saturn (see 

above, nnd^ i.^l, ,52),j, ^e annexed table gives the d^ensionB of 
the epicyel^ii with their circn^rences, which are presented .directly 
by the tei^ aj^djtfifjr rpdii, which we have c^culated after ^e method 
of tim a^uming the radius of the orbit to be ^438'. 

, , fi.i3 the JSpicyeks of tht JPkmeti.^ • 



13’ /(o' j i3o'.5a 
3i“ 4o' ■ 3ai'.4» 


liTo'.iS 131® I ia6t)'.6o 
j5oa'.io I ido® 
aa44’-35 


"j ^ remarkable pecnliarjlgr of the Hindu system is that tiie epicycles 
^ ^posed to contract their dimensions as they leave the apsis or the 
coi^unction respectively (excepting in the case of the epicycles of. the 
cppjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, which expand instead o( contracting), 
burning small^ at the quadrature, then again expan dingg^l the lower 
apsis, or opposition, is reached, and decreasing and increasing in like 
i^ahner in the other half of the orbit ; the rate of increase and diminn- 
tipp the sine of the distance from the. apsis, or coiy unction. 

:^nce the rule in verse 38, for finding the true dimensions of the epi- 
«^cle at any point in the orbit. It is founded upon the simple propor- 
tion J as ^ius, the sine of the distance at which the diminution (or 
iimrease) is greatest, is to the amount of diminution (or of increase) at 
point, so w the sine of the. given distance to the corresponding 
dpnmutmn (or increase) ; the application of the correction thus obtained 
ti^.tbe dimensions of the epicycle at the apsis, or conjunction, gives the 
qpicyele. 

V revert &rther on to the subject of tiiis change in the dimen- 

S^ns- of the epicycle, 

j..^ie term mnployed to denote the epicycle, poridAi, means simply 
“.circumference,” or “circle;” it is the same which is used elsewhere in 
^ tr^se for the circumference of the earth, etc. In a single instance 
we have vrtta instead of paridhi; its signification is the 
and its other uses are closely analogous to those of the more 
^ial term. 

By the copec^ epicycle multiply the base-sine {bhymydS 
pefpen^cular-sine {kotijyd) respectiyely, and divide by the 
Btmiberef^d^re^ m a circle: then, the arc corresponding to 
tte r^Mt from the base-sine {bhujajydphak) is the ^uation of 
the ^psis {mdnda phala), in minutes, etc. 

the prelimi^ operations having been already performed, tbk m 
the, final process by wbich is ascertained the equation of the or 
t^e amount by which a planet is, at any point in its revolntiom^vra 
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away from its mean place by tbe disturbing influence of the apsis. In 
modern phraseolo^, it is c^ed the first ineqnalityi due to the elliplicity 
of the o^it; or, me ^nation of the cen^. 

Figure 3, t^n the next page, will serve to illnstrate the method of 
the proce^ 

Let AMM'Par^piKBeBt apart tihe oiWt of any planet^ which is 
supposed to be a true chrcle^ having E, the earth, for its centre. Along 
this orbit flic planrt would move, in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, from A through M and M' to P, and so on, with an equable 
motion, were it not for the attraction of the beings situated at the apsis 
(mandoeca) and conjunction (jighrocca) respectively. The general mode 
of action of these beings has been explained above, under verses 1-5 
of this chapter: we have now to ascertain the amount of the. disturb- 
ance produced by them at any given point in the planet’s revolution. 
The method devised is that of an epicycle, upon the circumference of 
which the planet revolves with an equable motion, while the centre of the 
epicycle traverses the orbit with a velocity equal to that of the planet’s 
mean motion, havh^ always a position coincident with the mean place 
of the planet. At present, we have to do only with the epi^cle which 
represents the disturbing effect of the apsis {matidoeca). 'Hie period of 
flie planet’s revolution about the centre of the epicycle is the time 
which it takes the latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
around to the apsis again, or the period of its anomalistic revolution. 
This is almost precisely equal to the period of sidereal revolution in the 
case of all the planets excepting the moon, since their apsides are re- 
garded by the Hindus as stationary (see above, under i. 41-44) : the 
moon’s apsis, however, has a forward motion of more than 40° in a 
year; hence the moon’s anomalistic revolution is very perceptibly 
longer than its sidereal, being 27^ IS** 18™. The arc of the epicycle 
traversed by the planet at any mean point in its revolution is accord- 
ingly always equsd to the are of the orbit intercepted between that 
point and the apsis, or to the mean anomaly, when the latter is reckoned, 
in the usual manner, from the apsis forward to the planet. Thus, in the 
figure, suppose A to be the place of the apsis (ma^oeca, the apogee of 
the sun and moon, the aphelion of the otlier planets), and P that of the 
opposite point (perigee, or perihelion ; it has in this treatise no distinct- 
ive name) ; and let M and M' be two mean positions of the planet, or 
actual pc^tions of the centre of the epicycle; the lesser circles drawn 
about ibese four points represent the epicycle : this is made, in the figure, 
of twice the size of that assumed for the moon, or a little smaller than 
that of Mars. Then, when the centre of the epicycle is at A, the 
planet’s place in the epicycle is at o ; as the centre advances to M, M', 
and P, the planet moves in the opposite direction, to t», m', and p, the 
arc a' an being equ^ to A M, o" an' to A M', and a"'p to A P. It is as iL 
while the axis E a revolves about E, the part of it A a remained con- 
stant in direction, parallel to E A, assuming the positions M an, M' an', 
and P p successively. The effect of this combination of motions is to 
make the plmet virtaally traverse the orbit indicated in the figure by 
tbe braAen lia^ which is a circle of equal radius with the fane orbi^ 
but havi^ its »ntre removed firom E, toward A, by a distsmee equal to 
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Aa, the radius of the epicycle. This identity of the virtnal orbit with 
an eccentric circle, of which the eccentoicky is equal to tiie radios of 
the ^icycl^ was doubtl^ known to the Hindns, as to Ptolemy: the 
latter, in the third book of his Syntasis, demonstrates the equivalence of 
the snpposi^ns of an epicycle and an eccentric, and chooses the latter 
to reinesent the first inequality : the Hindns have preferred the otlfor 
i^{Msition, as better suit^ to their methods of calculation, and as ad- 
natting a general simUarity in the processes for the apsis and the con- 
jnnction. . The Hindu theory, however, as remarked above (under vv. 
1^5 of titis chapter), rejects the idea of the actual motion of the planet 
in the epicycle, or on the eccentric circle : the method is but a device 
toi ascertaining the eflfect of the attractive force of the being at the 
i^is. Thus the planet really moves in the circle AMM'P, and if the 
lines Em, Em' be drawn, meeting the orbit in o and o', its actual place 
B at o and o', when its mean place is at M and M' respectively. Tfe 
ascertain the value of the arcs o M and o' M', which are the ^onnt of, 
removal from the mean place, or the equation, is the object of the pro- 
prescribed by the text. . . - 

Suppose the planet’s mean place to be M, its mean distance frmn the 
ap^'^mg A M ; it has traversed, as above explained, an equal arc, a'm, 
in tile epicycle. From M draw M B and M F, and from tn draw m n, 
at:Ti^t angles to the lines upon which they respectively fall : then MB 
is the base-sine {bhvgajyd), or the sine of mean anomaly, and MF, or its 
e^pd £B, is the perpendicular-sine (iotygA), or cosine, and mn and 
»,M are corresponding sine and cosine in the epicycle. But as the rela- 
tion of the circumference of the orbit to that of the epicycle is known, 
as all corresponding parts of two circles are to one another as tiieir 
respective circumferences, the values of m n and n M are found by a 
priqmrtion, as follows: as 360° is to the number of degrees in the rfr- 
cnn^erenee of the epicycle at M, so is MB tomn, andEB to «M. 
Hence «in is called the “result from the base-sine” {bhujajyAphala, or, 
more briefly, hkujaphala, or bAhupkala), and nM the “result from the 
prpendicular-sine” {kotijydphala, or Jeotiphala): the latter of the two, 
however, is not employed in the process for calculating the equation of 
tite a{eis.. Now,, as the dimensions of the epicycle of the apsis are ih 
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considerable error be assumed to 
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add’^^y'Qjjaalitili'iiii 'dWilieiHja ef infeiiiitei ' 

■j^r/oy bejii mqtioo be^w^ miduight at.Uj> and Wash. (L 60, 61), j 
l&Kia’rmua.tt>iigitud« at required time, 

liobgitnde of' inoon’a ap!^ imdnighi, at Fjjayiiu (L 63), 
add ibr .£S^nce of, meridian, as above, 

ZiOagitnde of moon’s iqwis at required time, 
deduct moon’s mean longitude (ii. £9X, 

HbOn’s indan anomafy’ (mandakentira), 

Ihe anomaly being reckoned forward on the orbit &om the planet, 
the p^ition thus found for the moon relative to the apsis is, nearly 
enough &t purposes of illustration, represented by M in the figure. By 
the.i^e giv«i -fbove, in verse 30, the base-sine {bhujajyd) — since the 
anmnaly is in the fourth, an even, quadrant — is to be taken from the 
part of the quadrant not included m the anomaly, or A M ; the per- 

S ndicular-sine {kotijyA) is toat corresponding to its complement^ or 
p. That is to say : 

yVom the anomaly, »o» rS* 46' r5" 

de^set^Sire^'qUadrania ’ ' ’ 9 

remains' the ati^ If p, , i id r5 

take this fnSiu a Quadnuit, 3 

*•' if*?*--'” 4 " »-J- ' ■ ' . I-- - ■ M-. . 

reuiains the A ^ - .y- ‘ ** 

And by fhd method 'already illustrated under verses 31, 32, the sine 
cortospbddhjg th the latteir are, which is the base-sine (bhujajyA), or fte 
sinS of mean auotimlyi MB, is found to be 2266' ; that from M P, which 
is MF, or BB; the perpeudicidar-sine {kotiJyA), or cosine of mean 
anomaly, is 258®'.’ ' ' 

The next point is' to 4nd the true size of the epicycle at M. By 
veise 34, the oimtwi^OH df its circumference amounts at D to 20'; 
heuce^ according’ to th«®'rule in ■verse 38, wcm£die the proportion, sin 
A D : W : : sin A M i-dMtdnution at M ; or, 

‘ ‘ 3436 : 20 :: 2266 : i 3 

Deducting from .32*, the circumference of the epicycle at A, the amount 
of dimihutron tlius asCdrta&ed, we have 31® 47' as its dimensions at M. 
VOL. VI. 27 
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Ooce more, by verse 39, we make the proportion, circ. of orbit ; circ. 
of epicycle M K : m'ji ; or, 

36o“ : 3i® 4?' : : 3266 : aoo 

from the base-sine (bht^ajy&pkala), 
to equal oq,m tire sine of the eqna- 
its arc (see the table of dues, above) is of 
l*„i.Mcofrdiii^y, is tlie moon’s equation of the apsis 
■'"lyeu time: the figure shows it to be sabtractive 
45 also declares it. Hence, from the 

% . II* 20® 59' 

3 20 



cleij|>qt't&e eqi 
lloDO^Wpe 


loao^trae loDgitqiW,^. i! 

We present bd<Nr, in a briefer form, the rcBttlts of a similar 
ion made for the sun, at the same time. 


n 17 39 
: ealcula- 


Stm’s longitude, midnight, at tTjjajrini (i 63), 8* 17® 48' 7" 

add for difference of meridian (i. 60, 61), i5 6 

Sun’s mean longitude at required time, 8 18 i3 i3 

Jxn^tude of sun’s apsis (L 41), 2 17 17 34* 

Sun’s mean anomaly (ii. 29), 5 29 4 n 

.subtract from two quadrants (ii. 30), 6 


Arc detennining base-sine, 55' 49" 

Base-sine {bhujajyd), 56' 

JMmenaons of epicycle (iL 38), i4® 

Besult from base-sine {hhujajydphala), or sine of equation (ii. 39), 2' 

Equation (mdmfs phala, il 46), .|.2' 

Sun’s true longitude, 8* 18® i5' 


In making these calculations, we have neglected the seconds, rejecting 
the fraction of a minute, or counting it as a minute, according as it was 
less or greater than a half. For, considering that this method is followed 
in the table of sines, which lies at the foundation of the whole process, 
and considering that the sine of the arc in the epicycle is assumed to be 
equal to that of the equation, it would evidently be a waste of labor, arid 
an affectation of an exactness greater than the process contemplate, or 
than its general method renders practicable, to carry into seconds the data 
enqdoyed. 

As stated below, in verse 43, the equation thus found is the only one 
required in determining the true longitude of the sun and of the moon : 
in the case of the other planets, however, of which the apparent place is 
affected by the motion of the earth, a much longer and more complicated 
process is necessary, of which the explanation commences with the next 
following passage. 

The Ptolemaic method of making the calculation of the equation of 
the centre for the sun and moon is illusteted by tbe annexed figure 
(Fig. 4). The points E, A, M, a, m, and o, correspond with those simi- 
larly marked in the last figure (Fig. 3). The centre of the eccentric 
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circle is at «, and E e, which equals A a, is the eccentricity, which is given. 
Jmnem; lie angle mea equals MEA, the mean anomaly, and E>»e 
equals MEpjtlm equation. Extend 
me to d, where it meets Ed, a per- . *■ 

pCTdnmlu' let fall upon it from £. 

Then, in the right-angled triangle 
Eed, the side £e and the angles ' 

— since Bed equals mea — are 
given, to find the other sides, e d 
and d£. Add ed to ec«, the ra- 
dius ; add the square of the siun 
to that Ed; the square root 
of their sum is Em : then, in the 
right-angled triangle mEd, all 
tlm sides tmd the right angle are 
g^vmi, to find the angle Erne, the 
equation. 

This process is equivalent to a transfer of the epicycle from M to E ; 
E d becomes the result from the base-sine (hhujajyAphala), and d e that 
from the perpendicular-sine {kotijy&phcdd), and the angle of the equation 
is found in the same manner as its sine, « c, is found in the Hindu process 
next to be explained ; while, in that which we have been considering, E d 
is assumed to be equal to « c. 

Ptolemy also adds to the moon’s orbit an epicycle, to account for her 
second inequality, the evection, the discovery of which does him so much 
honor. Of this inequality the Hindus take no notice. 

40. The result from the perpendicular-sine {kotiphala) of the 
distance from the conjunction is to be added to radius, when the 
distance {kmdra) is in the half-orbit beginning with Capricorn ; 
but when in that beginning with Cancer, the result from the 
perpendicular-sine is to be subtracted. 

41. To the square of this sum or difference add the square of 
the result from the base-sine {bdkuphala ) ; the square root of 
their sum is the hypothenuse Qcarna) called variable {cala). 
Multiply the result from the base-sine by radius, and divide by 
the variable hypothenuse : 

42. The arc corresponding to the quotient is, in minutes, etc., 
the equation, of the conjunction {gdigkrya phala ) ; it is employed. 

n the first and in the fourth process of correction {karrnan) for 
.Mars and the other planets. 

The process pr^ribed by this passage is essentially the same with that 
sxplained and illustrated under the preceding verse, the only difference 
being that here the sine of the required equation, instead of being 
assumed equal to that of the arc traversed by the planet in the epicycle, 
is obtained by calculation from it. The annexed %ure (Fig. 5) will ex- 
hibit the method pursued. 

The larger cirde, C M M' O, represents, as before, the orbit in which 
any one ot the planets, as also the being at its conjunction {fighrocea) are 
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making the circuit of the heavens atom E, the earth, as a centre, in the 
direction iirficat^ by the arrow, from C throng M and M' to O, and so 
«n. But sbce, in eveiy case, the conjnnction moves more rapidly east- 
ward than the planet, overtaking and passing it, if we suppose the Con- 
jttndion stationary at C, the virtual motion of the planet relative to that 
point B backward, or from 0 through M' and M to C, its mean rate of 
approach toward C being the difference between the mean motion of the 
and that of the sun. As before, the amount to which the planet 
u drawn away from its mean place toward the conjunction is e«1 «^lat ed 
by mcMs of an epicycle. The circles drawn in the figure to represent 
the epicycle are of the relative dimensions of that assigned to Mercury 
a little more than half that of Mars. The direction of the planet’s 
motion in the epicycle is fte reverse of that in the epicycle of the apsis, 
M regards the actual motioa of the pla&et in its orbit, being ^stvard at 
|h« conjunction ; as regar<fe the motion of the planet relative to the con- 
junction, it is the same as in the former case, being in the contrary direo- 
bon at ^e conjunction : its effect, of course, is to increase the rate of the 
movement at that point The time of the planet’s revolution 
about the centre of the epicycle is the interval between two successive 
pas^^ urough the point C, the conjunction : that is to say, it is equal 
to tto period of ^odical revolution of each planet. These periods are. 

to the elements presented in the text of this Siddhknta, as 


Mercury, 

Vernu^ 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 
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t JnTf W*/"*^**!^ V planet, at any point in its revo- 

the conjunction, wh^ reckoned for- 

idfrm the planet, according to the method prescribed in vwse 22. 
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Suppose, now, the mean place of the planet, relative to its conjunction 
{f{gkn!e»} ti 9 ^ in die » at ni, as &^&oin 

c'", ia jihK»oii, aa ]|%oiii^r^ Ihe are ot Ae eph^de w«ady 

traversed w indicated in this figure, aa in Fig. 3, bj the heavier line. 
Draw Em, euttn^ the orbit in o ; theit d fit the j&nd’s place, and 
o .M is the e^pution, or the amount of lembval firm the mean pl^ by 
the attraclioB of the being ^ C. 

The sine and cosine of the dietiiMe"iicnin''Uie dbnjnnetkm,!’ the dimen- 
sions of the epk^ey and the value cf the eorreapondents in the mcycle 
to the sine end eonue, are found » iuf the preceding process. Add n M. 
the reanlt from the corine (hoitrydphofa), fal{£^ radius: re!‘ull 

is the perpendiciilar, Ea, of the Uiar^te Btttii. To the a^xire'of 11 n 
add that of tlie base tim, the result frMB the sfceffX^ yyW^ ? *he 
square root of the snm is the line Em, the hypdhenuee: it w termed the 
variable bypothenuse (tala hirna) from its constantly diaB|ring its 
length'. We have now the two similar triaiif^s Emn and Eoy, a 
comparison of the corresponding parts of which gives us the proportion 
Km ; m» : : Eo : ojr; that is to say, og, whid^ is the sine of the equation 
fj Af. equals the product of K o, the radius, into m n, the result from the 
jbase-siaej -divided by the -variable hypotbemise, -Em. 

When the planet’s mean place is -in the quadrant D O, as at M', the 
result from the perpendicular-sine (Jeotijy&pkala),- or M'n', is subtracted 
from radius, and the remainder, £»', *» employed as before to find the 
value of Em', the variable hypethenuse : and the comparison of the 
similar triangles Em'»' and Eo'y' gives o' g% the sine of the equation, 
o' M'. 

It is obvious that when the mean distance of a planet from its conjunc- 
tion is less than a quadrant in either direction, as at M, the base En is 
greater than radius ; when that distance is more than a quadrant, as at 
M', the base En' is less than radius : the cosine is to be added to radius 
in the one case, and subtracted from it in the other. This is the mean- 
ing of the rule in verse 40 : compare the notes to i. 58 and ii. 30. 

In illustration of the process, we will calculate the equation of the 
conjunction of Mercury for the given time, or for midnight preceding 
January 1 st, 1860, at Washington. 

Since the Hindu system, like the Greek, interchanges in the case of the 
two inferior planets the motion and place of the planet itself and of the 
sun, giving to the former as its mean motion that which is the mean 
apparent motion of the sun, and assigning to the conjunction {gtghroeea) 
a revolution which is actually that of the planet in its orbit, the mean 
position of Mercury at the given time is that found above (under v. 3fr) 
to be that of the sun at the same time, while to find that of its conjunc- 
tion we have to add the equation for difference of meridian {def&ntara- 
phala, i. 60, 61), to the longitude given under i. 53 as that of the planet. 

Longitude of Mercury’s conjunction [fighrocca), midnight, at UjjayinS, 4‘ iS” i3' 8" 

add for difference of meridiai], i 44 i4 

4 i6 57 ai 

8 i8 i3 i3 

Mean commutation (r^TftrohnKAw,), ■ * - • 7-36 44 ' 9 


Longitude of - conjunction at required time, 
* Meaa longitude of Mercniy, 
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The position of Mercury with reference to the conjunction is accord- 
ingly very nearly that of M', in Fig. 5. The arc which determines the 
bas^sine {b1mjajy&'), or 0 M', is 58° 44', while M' D, its complement, 
from which the perpendicular-sine {kotijyA) is taken, is 31° 16'. The 
corres^ding sines, M'B' and M'G, are 2938' and 1784' respectively. 

Ihe cpi(^cle of Mercury is one degree less at D than at O. Hence 
the proportion 

3438 : 6 o:: 1938 : 5 i 

gives 51' as the diminution at M' : the circumference of the epicyle at M, 
then, is 132° 9^ The two proportions 

360° ; i3a“ 9' ; : 1938 ; 1078, and 36o® : iSa® 9' 1784: 655, 
gpve US the value of m! n' as 1078', and that of n' M' as 656'. The 
commutation being more than three and less than nine signs, or in the 
half-orbit beginning with Cancer, the fourth sign, «' M' is to be sub- 
tracted from EM', or radius, 3438' ; the remainder, 2783', is the perpen- 
dicular E«'. 


To the square of Eo', 7,745,089 

add the sqoare of »' m', i,i6a,o84 

of their sum, 8,907,173 

the square root, 3^84 


is the variable hypothenuse {cala harm), E m'. The comparison of the 
triangles E»i'»' andEo'p' gives the proportion E wi' :Eo' : o'^', or 
2984 : 1078 : : 3438 : 1 242 

The value of o' q', the sine of the equation, is accordingly 1242' : the cor- 
responding arc, o' M, is found by the process prescribed in verse 33 to be 
21° 12'. The figure shows the equation to be subtractive. 

^ The annexed^ table presents the results of the calculation of the equa- 
tion of the conjunction {ftghrakarman) for the five planets. 


Befalls of the First Process for finding the True Places of the Planets. 


Piaoet. 

Mean 

Longitude. 

Loa|;itude of 
CoQjaoctioQ. 

Mean 

CommatfttioD. 

Baee- 

sine. 

Corr. 

Epicycle. 

^ ^ R-sine. 

Result jVa .< 
firom ablj 
P.-sine.'Hyp. 

Eqoat’n 
of Conj, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

8 18 i 3 i 3 
8 18 i 3 i 3 
5 24 3 o 57 

2 26 2 i4 

3 20 12 3 

«<«♦»» 

4 16 57 22 
to 21 49 47 
8 18 i 3 i 3 
8 18 i 3 i 3 
8 18 i 3 i 3 

Bo 1 r> 

7 28 44 9 
2 3 36 34 
2 23 42 16 
5 22 10 59 
4 28 1 10 

2938 

3o8o 

3416 

468 

1820 

i 32 9' 1078 
260 i 3 2226 
282 l| 2202 
70 16 91 

39 32 * 200 

655 

iio 4 

225 

665 

320 

. 

2984 

5o58 

4274 

2774 

3 i 24 

-21 12 
-1-26 7 
-l- 3 i I 
+ I 53 
-1- 3 4 o 


This is, however, only a first step in the whole operation for finding 
the true longitudes of these five planets, as is laid down in the next 


43. process of correction for the apsis {mdnda karman) is 
the only one required for the sun and moon : for Mars and the 
other planets are prescribed that for the conj unction •(cdM'Arwa) 
that for the apsis (mdnda), again that for the apsis, and Siat for 
the coDjunction — four, in succession. 
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44. To the mean place of the planet apply half the equation 
of the conjunction {^hraphala), hkewise half the equation of the 
apsis ; to the mepi place of the planet apply the ■whole equation 
of the apsis {mandaphaki), and also that of the conjunction. 

45. In the case of aU the planets, and both in the process of 
correctiomfor the conjunction and in that for the apsis, the equa- 
tion is additive (dAana) when the distance (kendra) is in the half- 
orbit beginning with Aries ; subtractive (rna), when in the half- 
orbit beginning with Libra. 

The rule contained in the last verse is a general one, applying to all 
the processes of calculation of the equations of place, and has already 
been anticipated by us above. Its meaning is, that -when the anomaly, 
(mandakendra), or commutation {^ighrakendra), reckoned always forward 
from the planet to the apsis or conjunction, is less than six signs, the 
equation of place is additive ; when the former is more than six signs, 
the equation is subtractive. The reason is made clear by the figures given 
above, and by the explanations under verses 1-5 of this chapter. 

It should have been mentioned above, under verse 29, where the word 
kendra was first introduced, that, as employed in this sense by the Hin- 
dus, it properly signifies the position (see note to i. 53) of the “centre” 
of the epicycle — which coincides with the mean place of the planet itself 
— ^relative to the apsis or conjunction respectively. In the text of the 
Sfirya-Siddhknta it is used only with this signification : the commentary 
employs it also to designate the centre of any circle. 

&nce the sun and moon have but a single inequality, according to the 
Hindu system, the calculation of their true places is simple and easy. 
With the other planets the case is diflferent, on account of the existence 
of two causes of disturbance in their orbits, and the consequent necessity 
both of applying two equations, and also(|f allowing for the effect of each 
cause in determining the equation due to the other. For, to the appre- 
hension of the Hindu astronomer, it would not be proper to calculate the 
two equations from the mean place of the planet ; nor, again, to calculate 
either of the two fixim the mean place, and, having applied it, to take 
the new position thus found as a basis from which to calculate the other ; 
since the planet is virtually drawn away from its mean place by the 
divinity at either apex (ucca) before it is submitted to the action of the 
other. The method adopted in this Siddhhnta of balancing the two 
influences, and arriving at their joint effect upon the planet, is stated in 
verses 43 and 44. The phraseology of the text is not entirely explicit, 
and would bear, if taken alone, a different interpretation from that which 
the commentary puts upon it, and which the rules to be given later show 
to be its true meaning ; this is as follows ; first calculate from the mean 
place of the planet the equation of the conjunction, and apply the half 
of it to the mean place ; from the position thus obtained calculate the 
equation of the apsis, and apply half of it to the longitude as already 
once equated ; from this result find once more the equation of the apsis, 
and apply it to the original mean place of the planet; and finally, calcu- 
late from, and apply to, this last place the whole equation of the con- 
junction. ’ 
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' Again, the application ^ iu^ these equataons to the longitudes as 
'Once equated furnishes tibe data £>rtbe thinl proems. The longitudes of 
the apsides, being the same aa'iB'.lha second operation, are not repeated 
in Ibis table. 
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.^;Tha oiiginal mean longitudes are now corrected by the results of toe 
&ld. IVoeeas, to obtain a position from which shall be once more calco- 
toe equsUott of the conjunction; and the application of this to the 
^O^tien which furnished it yields, as a final result, the true place of each 
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Tbe Hindu method of finding the true longitudes of the fire planets 
whose apparent position is affected by the {mrallax of the earth’s motion 
having thus been fully explained, we will proceed to indicate, as snc- 
einetly as possible, the way in which the same problem is solved by the 
great Greek astronomer.. The annexed figure (Fig. 6) will iilnstrate his 
method : it is taken from those presented in the Syntaxis, but with such 
modifications of form as to make it correspond with the figures previ- 
ously given here : the conditions which it represents are only hypothet- 
ical, not according with the actual elements of any of the planetary 
orbits. 

Let E be the earth's place, and let the circle ApC, described about 
E as a centre, represent the mean orbit of any planet, E A being the 
direction of its line of apsides, and E C that of its conjunction (pipkra), 


Fig. 6. 


called by Ptolemy the 
apogee of its epicycle. 
Let EX be the double 
eccentricity, or tbe 
equivalent to the ra- 
dius of the Hindu 
\ ' epicycle of the apsis ; 

\ , and let EX be bi- 

sected in Q. Then, 
' as regards the influ- 

ence of the eccen* 
^ ' tricity of the orbit 

upon the place of 
planet, the centre of 
equable angular mo- 
tion is at X, but the ceotre of equal distance is at Q : the planet virtu- 
ally describe the circle A' P, of which Q is the centre, but at the same 
rate as if it were moving equably upon tiie dotted circle, of which the 
centre is at X The angle of mean anomaly, accordingly, which in- 
creases proportionaliy to tbe time, is aX A", but P is the planet’s plac^ 
PEA the true anomaly, and E P X the equation of place. The value 
of E P X k obtained by a process analc^ons to that described above, 
under verse 39 (pp. 210, 211); EB andsBX, and QD and DX, me 
first found; then DP, which, by subtracting DX, gives XP; XP 
added to B X gives B P ; and from B P and B E is derived E P B, the 
equation requited; subtract this from PXA, and the remainder k 
REA, the planet’s true distance from the ^>sis. About P describe 
the epicycle of the conjunction, and draw the radius PT parallel 
to E G : then T k the planet’s place in tbe epicycle, p its apparent 
position in the mean orbit, and T E P the equation of the epicycle or 
of the conjunction. In order to arrive at Ae value of thk equation, 
Ptolemy first finds that of S E R, the corresponding angle when the 
centre of the epicycle is placed at R, at the memi distance EE, or 
radius, from E : he then diminiidies it by a complicated procei^ into 
the details of which it k not necessary here to enter, and which, » 
he himself acknowledges, k not strictly accurate, but yields results suffi- 
ciently near to the truth. He application of the equation tiins obtained 
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to the pkce of the i^aoet as already once equated gires the final result 
sought for, its geocentric place. 

- In the -case of Mercury, Ptolensy introduces the additional supposition 
toat the centre of equal distances, instead of being fixed at Q, revolves 
in a TOtn^ade direction upon the circumference of a circle of which X 
is the centre, and X Q the radius. 

. - After a thorough discussion of the observations upon which his data 
and his nlediods are founded, and a full exposition of the latter, Ptolemy 
mttoeeds himself to construct tables, which are included in the body of 
m^rk, fiwm which the true places of the planets at any given time 
be found by a brief and simple process. The Hindus are also ac- 
Ctotomed to employ such tables, although their construction and use are 
^where dluded to in this treatise. Hindu tables, in part professing to 
^ calculated according to the Sfti^a-Siddhhnta, have been published 
^y;Bailly (Traitb de I’Astr. Ind. et Or., p. 335, etc.), by Bentley (Hind. 
JSist, p. 219, etc.), by Wsffren {Khla Sankalita, Tables), by Mr. Hoising- 
ton (Oriental Astronomer, p. 61, etc.), and, for the sun and moon, by 
l^vis (As. Bes, ii. 255, 256). 

. We are now in a , condition to compare the planetary system of the 
^ndus with that of the Greeks, and to take note of the principal re- 
semblances and differences between them. And it is evident, in the first 

g ee, that in all their grand features the two are essentially the same. 

th alike analyze, with remarkable success, the irregularities of the 
^parent motions of the planets into the two main elements of which 
t^y are made up, and both adopt the same method of representing and 
emulating those irregularities. Both alike substitute eccentric circles 
fOT the true elliptic orbits of the planets. Both agree in assigning to 
Mercury and Venus the same mean orbit and motion as to the sun, and 
IB :giring them epicydes which in fact corresppnd to their heliocentric 
mrlnts, making the centre of those epicycles, however, not the true, but 
the mean place of the sun, and also applying to the latter the correction 
due to the eccentricity of the orbit Both transfer the centre of the 
<^its of the superior planets from the sun to the earth, and then assign 
to eadi, as an epicycle, the earth’s orbit ; not, however, in the form of 
tan ellipse, nor even of an eccentric, but in that of a true circle ; and 
here, too, both make the plaeip of the centre of the epicycle to depend 
upon the mean, instead of the true, place of the sun. The key to the 
whole system of the Greeks, and the determining cause both of its nu- 
merous accordances with the actual conditions of things in nature, and 
xrf its inaccuracies, is the principle, distinctly laid down and strictly ad- 
hered to by them, that the planetary movements are to be represented 
by a combination of equable circular motions alone, none other being 
deemed suited to the dignity and perfection of the heavenly bodies. By 
the Hindus, this principle is nowhere expressly recognized, so far as we 
are aware, as one of binding influence, and although their whole system, 
BO less thmi that of the Greeks, seems in other respects inspired by it, 
it is in one point, as we shall note more particularly hereafter, distinctly 
abandoned and violated by them (see below, under vv. 50, 51). We 
cannot but regard with the highest admiration the acuteness and in- 
dusfry, toe power of observation, analysis, and deduction of the Greeks, 
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that, hampered by false assumptions, and imperfectly provided vvith 
instruments, they were able to construct a science containing so much 
of truth, and serving as a secure basis for the improvements of after 
time : whether we pay the same tribute to the genius of the Hindu will 
depend upon- whether we consider him aW, like all the rest of the world,- 
to have been the pupil of the Greek in astronomical science,*, or whether 
we shall believe him to have- arrived- independently at a system so 

closely the counterpart of that of the West. 

The differences between the two systems are much less funcfemental 
and important. The assumption of a centre of equal distance different 
from that of equal angular motion — and, in the case of Mercury, itself 
also movable — is unknown to the Hindus : this, however, appears to be 
an innovation introduced into the Greek system by Ptolemy, and un- 
known before his time ; it was adopted by him, in spite of its seeming 
arbitrariness, because it gave him results according more nearly with his 
observations. The moon’s evection, the discovery of Ptolemy, is equally 
wanting in the Hindu astronomy. As regards the combined application 
of the equations of the apsis and the conjunction, the two systems are 
likewise at variance. Ptolemy follows the truer, as well as the simpler, 
method : he applies first the whole cmrection for the eccentricity of the 
orbit, obtaining as a result, in the case of the superior planets, the 
planet’s true heliocentric place ; and this he then corrects for the paral- 
lax of the earth’s position. Here, too, ignorant as he was of the actual 
relation between the two equations, we may suppose him to have been 
guided by the better coincidence with observation of the results of his 
processes when thus conducted. The Hindus, on the other hand, not 
knowing to which of the two supernatural beings at the apsis and con- 
junction should be attributed the priority of influence, conceived them 
to act simultaneously, and adopted the method stated above, in verse 44, 
of obtaining an average place whence their joint effect should be calcu- 
lated. This is the only point where they forsook the geometrical method, 
and suffered their theory respecting the character of the forces produ- 
cing the inequalities of motion to modify their processes and results. 
The change of dimensions of the epicycles is also a striking peculiarity 
of the Hindu system, and to us, thus far, its most enigmatical feature! 
The virtual effect of the alteration upon the epicycles themselves is to 
give them a form approximating to the elliptical. But, although the 
epicycles of the conjunction of the inferior planets represent the proper 
orbits of those planets, and those of the superior the orbit of the earth, 
it is not possible to see in this alteration an unconscious recognition 
the principle of ellipticity, because the major axis of the quasi-ellipse — 
or, ill the case of Jupiter and Saturn, the minor axis — is constantly 
pointed toward the earth. Its effect upon the orbit described bj the 
planet is, as concerns the epicycle of the apsis, to give to the eccentric 
circle an ovoid shape, flattened in the first and fourth quadrants, bulging 
in the second and third : this is, so far as it goes, an approximation to- 
ward Ptolemy’s virtual orbit, a circle described about a centre distant 
from the earth’s place by only half the equivalent of the radius of the 
Hindu epicycle (the circle A' P in figure 6) : but the approximation 
seems too distant to furnish any hint of an explanation. A diminution 
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of ibe epi<^eIe 4dso> '«ifeet8 » corresponding dimhinticffl of (he equation, 
e«rr 3 ring the|daa9iet fcrwwd’ where Ihe equation is subtractiTe, and l»ck- 
ward where it is addhiYe : but we^hardly feel justified in assuming that 
it is to be r^rded as mi empirical correction, applied to make the re- 
sidts of edlctilation agree more nearly with those of observation, because 
its amount M*d place stMid in no relation which we have been able to 
trace to the t#W8 elements of the planetary orbits, nor is the accuracy 
of either the' Hihdu calculations or observations so great as to make 
en^ slight corrections of appreciable importance. We are compelled 
to leave the solntion of this diflBcnlty, if it shall prove soluble, to later 
inveet^ation, ahd a more extended comparison of the different text- 
books ^ Bindu astronomical science. 

’As regards the numerical value of the elements adopted by the two 
^pstems — their mutual relation, and their respective relations to the true 
flenaents established by modem science, are exhibited in the annexed 
taUe. The first part <ff it presents the comparative dimensions of the 
planetary orbits, or the value of the radius of each in terms of that of 
the earth’s orbit. In the case of Mercury and Venus, this is represented 
^the relation of the radius of the epicycle (of the conjunction) to that 
of the orbit ; in the case of the superior planets, by that of the radius 
<ff the orbit to the radius of the epicycle. For the Hindu system it 
Was necessary to give two values in every case, derived respectively from 
the greatestwnd least dimensions of the epicycles. Such a relative de- 
termination of Ae moon’s orbit, of course, could not be obtained : its 
itbsolote dimensions will be found stated later (see under iv. 3 and xii. 
84). The second part of the table gives, as the fairest practicable com- 
pa^n of the values assigned by each system to the eccentricities, the 
gre^t equations of the centre. For Mercury and Venus, however, the 
imcient and modern determinations of these equations are not at all 
iBOmparable, the latter giving their actual heliocentric amount, the for- 
5aer their apparent value, as seen firom the earth. 


Sehtwe Dimentiom and Eccentricities of the Planetary Orbits, according 
-I. ■ lo Different Authorities. 
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M Multiply the daily motion (phukti) of a planet by the sun’s 
rrault from the base-sine (bdlmpheUa), and divide by the number 
of minutes in a circle (M^obm) ; the result, in minutes, apply 
to the planet s true place, in the same direction as the eq^uation 
was applied to the sun. 
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By this rale, allowaBee is made for that part the eqaation ef tsme,- 
or of the difference between mean and apparent solar time, which ia daO' 
to the difference between the sun’s mean and true places. The instra- 
inents employed by the Hindus in measuring time are described, very 
briefly and insulBciently, in the thirteenth chapter of this work : in all 
probability the gnomon and shadow was that most relied upon ; at any 
rate, they can have had no means of keeping mean time with any accn- 
racy, and it appears from this passage that apparent time alone is re- 
garded as ascertainable directly. Now if the sun moved in the equi- 
noctial instead of in the ecliptic, the interval between the passage of his 
mean and his true place across the meridian would be the same part of 
a d^, as the difference of the two places is of a circle : hence the pro- 
portion upon which the rule in the text is founded : as the number of 
minutes in a circle is to that in the sun’s equation (which is the same 
with his “result from the base-sine:” see above, v. 39), so is the whole 
daily motion of any planet to its motion during the interval. And 
since, when the sun is in advance of his true place, he comes later to 
the meridian, the planet moving on during the interval, and the reverse, 
the result is additive to the planet’s place, or subtractive from it, accord- 
ing as the sun’s equation is additive or subtractive. 

The other source of difference between true and apparent time, the 
difference in the daily increment of the arcs of the ecliptic, in which 
the sun moves, and of those of the equinoctial, which are the measures 
of time, is not taken account of in this treatise. This is the more 
strange, as that difference is, for some other purposes, calculated and 
allowed for. 

At the time for which we have ascertained above the true places of 
the planets, the sun is so near the perigee, and his equation of place is 
so small, that it renders necessary no modification of the places as 
given : even the moon moves but a small fraction of a second diuring^ 
the interval between mean and apparent midnight. 

By bhukti, as used in this verse, we are to understand, of course, not 
the mean, bdt the actual, daily motion of the planet : the commentary 
also gives the word this interpretation. How the actual rate of motion 
is found at any given time, is taught in the next passage. 

47. From the mean daily motion of the moon subtract the 
daily motion of its apsis {manda), and, having treated thexiiffer- 
ence in the manner prescribed by the next rule, apply the result, 
as an additive or subtractive equation, to the daily motion. 

48. The equation of a planet’s daily motion is to be calculated 
like the place of the planet in the process for the apsis : multi- 
ply the daily motion by the difference of tabular sines corre- 
sponding to the base-sine (dorjyd) of anomaly, and then divide 
by tvs'Q hundred and twenty -five ; 

49. Multiply the result by the corresponding epicycle of the 

apsis {mandaparidhi), and divide by the number of degrees in a 
circle (bhagana ) ; the result, in minutes, is additive when in the 
half-orbit beginning with Cancer, mid subtrtu^tive when in that 
beginning with Capricorn. . 



Only titer effect of the apsis upon the daily rate of motion is treated 
of in the%e verses ; the &rther modification of it by the conjunction is 
the su^ect^ of those which succeed. 

Verse iY is a separate specification under the general rule given in 
,ve^ •Pply’^g to “oon alone. The rato of a planet’s 
motion in its epicycle being equal to its mean motion from the apsi^ or 
its ao^m^b^ motion, it is necessary in the case of tbe moon, whose 
apsis pereeptible forward movement, to subtract toe d^ly amount 
of this'inovement from that of the planet in Order to obtain the daily 
rate of removal from the apsis. . . . ^ : 

In toe first half of verse 48 the commentary sees on^^n intimation 
that, as regards the apsis, the equation of motion is found in theHaroe 
general method as the equations of place, a certain factor being mnlti- 
^ied by the circumference of the epicycle and divided by that of the 
otoih; Such a direction, however, woald be altogether trifling andsuper- 
fldeos, and not at. all in- accordance with the- usnal compressed style of 
toe treatise ; and moreover, were it to be so understood, we should lack 
any direction as to which of the several places found for a planet in the 
process for ascertaining its true place should be assumed as that for 
^hich this first equation of motion is to be calculated. The true mean- 
iW of tlm line, beyond all reasonable question, is, that the equation is 
fo be derived from the same data from which the equation of place for 
the apsis was finally obtained, to be applied to the planet’s mean posi- 
tion, as this is applied to its mean motion ; from the data, namely, eff 
toe third process, as given above. 

The principle upon which the rule is founded may be explained as 
followk The equation of motion for any ^ven time is evidently equal 
to too i^ount <rf acceleration or of retardation effected during that time 
Iqr toe influence of the apsis. 'Kus, in Fig. 3 (p. 208), m n, the sine of 
cKm, is the equation of motion for toe whole time daring which the 
oenfre of toe epicycle has been- traversing the arc A M. If that arc^ 
and the arc a' »t, be supposed to be divided into any number of equal 
portkin^ each equal to a day’s motion, the equation of motion for each 
successive day will be equal to the successive inerements of the sines 
toe increasing arcs in toe epicycle; and these will be equjd to the suc- 
cessive increments from day to day of the sines of mean anomaly, re- 
dlc^ to the dimensiona of the epicycle. But the rate at which the 
rfBe S fnermihg or decreasing at any point in the quadrant is approxi- 
mately measured by the difference of the tabular sines at that point: 

as toe «es of itfton daily motion are generally quite small being 

fflKcpfe in toe - case irf t^ moon, much less than 3° 45', the unit of the 
tsble^we m^ form this proportion : i^ at the point in the orbit occu- 
^ by the plarct, a difference of 3° 46' in arc produces an increase or 
Increase of a given amount in sine, what increase or decrease of sine 
will be produced by a difference of arc equal to the planet’s daily 
motion ? or, 225 : diff. of tab. sines : : planet’s daily motion : correspond- 
ing diff. of sine. The reduction of the result of this proportion to the 
ctoensioTis of toe epicycle gives the equation sono-bt. 

We mil calculrte by this method the true daily motion of the moon 
at the time for which her true longitude has been found above. 
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Moon’s mean daily motion (i SOX 79°' 

deduct daily motion of aptis (L S3X ti 4i 

Moon’s mean anomalistic motion, 783 54 

From the process of calculation of the moon’s true place, given above, 
we take 

Moon's mean anomaly, lo* i8” 45’ i5” 

Sine of anomaly {hktgajyi), aa66' 

From the table of sines (ii. 15-27), we find 

Ccntesponding diffidence of tabular sines, >74' 

Hence the proportion 

215’ : 174’ : : 783' 54" : 6o6’ i3’' 

shows the increase of the sine of anomaly in a day at this point to be 


606' IS".' The dimensions of the epicycle were found to be 31° 47'. 
Hence the proportion 

36o®;3i“ 47';:6o6’ i3":53’ 3i" 

^ve us the desired equation of motion, as 53' 31". By verse 49 it is 
subtractive, the planet being less than a quadrant from the apsis, or its 
anomaly being more than nine and less than three signs. 'Dterefore, 
from the 

Moon’s mean daily motion, 790' 35" 

subtract the equation, 53 3 1 

Moon’s true daily motion at given time, 73? 4 

The roughness of the process is well illustrated by this example. 
Had the sine of anomaly been but 2' greater, the difference of sines 
would have been 10' less, and the equation only about SO'. 

The equation of the sun’s motion, calculate in a similar manner, is 
found to -f-2' 18", and his true motion 61' 26". 

The corrected rate of motion of the other planets will be given under 
tile next following passage. 

50. Subtract the daily motion of a planet, thus corrected for 
the apsis (manda), from the daily motion of its conjunction 
i'^hra ) ; then multiply the remainder by the difference between 
the last hypothenuse and radius, 

51. An n divide by the variable hypothenuse {ada hmjd)'. the 
result is additive to the daily motion when the hypothenuse is 
greater than radius, and subtractive when this is less; if, when 
subtractive, the equation is greater than the daily motioi^ deduct 
the latter from it, and the remainder is the d^y motion in a 
retrograde (yakra) direction. 

The commentary gives no demonstration of the rule by which we are 
here taught to calculate the variation of the rate of motion of a planet, 
occasioned by the action of its conjunction : the following figure, how- 
ever (Fig. 7), will illustrate the principle upon wMoh it is fijunded. _ 



m 






As in a previoiffi §giire {Fig..5, p. 212), CMM' repesents fto mean 
orbit of a planet, jS ute earth, and M the planet’s mean position, at a 
giren time, relative to its conjunction, C : the circle described about M 
is the epicycle of the conjunction : it is drawn, in the figure, of the 
relive ^mensiom; that assumed v n 

for Mars. Suppose M' M to be the ''S’ "• 

ainohnt n^ribn oLthe centre of 
rite nmcycle, oi^ the (equated) mean 
^Bomcal motion of the planet, 
during one day; m'm is the arc of 
the c^cycle traversed by the planet / 
in the same time. As the amount 
of daily synodical motion is in every 
case^all, these arcs are necessarily ' 
greatly exaggerated in the figure, ^ 
being made about twenty-four times 
too great for Mars. Had the planet 
remained starionary in the epicyde 
at m’ while the centre of the epir 
cycle moved from M' to M, its place 
at. the given time would be. at a; 

bhlringmoved to IB, it is seen at ^ ^ . - 

hence « < is the equ<(tiouraf'3jnIy jrio6o% of which' it is reqwred^^ 
the value. . Prddnce:Bm^lp>Vm^^ E> eqiM to.jEiBj,^^ 
join hin; from M'dra'w M b^ailf fi^'t angles' to Em. Tbcfn,'rince the arc 
tnm'iil'- very small, the angles Ei»n and -Sn-m, le albo Mmiit' and 
Mm'ai;maybe regarded as right im^esf Mmo-and^mm'^JUe -there- 
fore qqUal, each being the complement joi Emm', and the, tri^{les 
m* m' and M mo are similar. Hence 




- — o. 


h 


Li.::. 

l^t, 

9eaoe,.hy oombining terms, 


imn 

EM: Mm;: MM': mm' 

£M:mot:MM';ma 

ts:E<::m»:Em 


t£^Fefi>r8, since EM equals E t, 1 
^'hy again combining, J 


{«: mo :: MM' :Si» 


an4 T^nciBg the proportioa to an equation, (a, the required equation 
of .motion, equals MM', the equated mean synodical motion in a day, 
m^l^ied by m ^ and divided by E m, the variaUe hypothennse. This, 
however, is not precisely the rule given above ; for in the text of this 
Siddh&nta, mt, the difference between the variable hypothennse and 
r^ids, is substituted for « o, as if the t^o were virtually equivalent : a 
highly inaccurate assumption, since they differ from one another by the 
TOrsed rine, ot,of the equation of the conjunction, M t, which equation 
is sometimes as much as 40° ; and indeed, the commentary, contrary to 
its usnahhribit of obsequiousness to the inspired text with which it has 
t6 deal,' rejects this assumption, and says, without even an apology for 
fte liberty it » taking, that by the word “radius” in verse 50 is t© be 
imderstood the corine (kotyyA) of the second equation of conjunetims. 
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In illustration of the rule, we will calcnlate the true rate of daily 
motion of the planet Mars, at the same time for which the previous 
calculations have been made. 

By the process already illustrated under the preceding passage, the 
equation of Mars’s daily motion for the effect of the apsis, as derived from 
the data of the third process for ascertaining his true place, is found to 
be -3' 41", the d^ipesce of tshnlar sines Ijeing 131'. Accordingly, 


from. the mean diuly motion of Kara (i. 34), 3i' 26 " 

deduct the equation fiur the apaia, 3 4 i 

Uaia’a eqaaied daily motion, 27 45 

Now, to find Uie equated daily synodical motion, 

from the dafly motion of Mara’s conjunction (the son); 59' 8 " 

deduct Ua equated daily motion, 27 45 

Ibrs’a equated daily synodical motion, 3 i 23 


The vanabld bypotbennsc used in the last process for finding the true 
place was 3984'; its eifcess ahdve radius is 546'. The proportion 
, 39 ^':^';: 3 i' 23 ": 4 'i 8 " 

^<iw8, lihqif,' i^at.iiiif ^liatidh of udtion due to the ctinjqnction at th4 
tihi6 K 4' 18", Since ^the hypothenuse U gr4etetth4n radius— 
rail i4 to say, elliee to! plitldt li in the half-orb^ rn which tiie inflnenci 
6t tilie edfljUu^dil hi deceleiitive — ^the i^uktisti iS ^ditire. Therefore; 

to Mars’s equated .i^ymotiw, 2 f 45 " 

add the equation for the conjunction, 4 18 

Ifars’s true daily motion at the given time, 32 3 

In this ctQculatioti wd have followed the rule stated in the text : had 
we accepted the amendment of the eoriimentary, and, in finding the 
tocend term of our propprtiun, substituted for radius the cosine of 
33° 44', the resulting equation would have been more than doubled, 
^coming 8' 51", instead of 4' 18''; this happening to be a case where 
the difterence is nearly as great as possible. We have deemed it bes^ 
however, in making out the corresponding results for all the five planets, 
as presented in the annexed table, to adhere to the directions of the 
test i^lf. The inaccnracy, it may be observed, is greatest when the 
e^uktion of motion is least, add the contrary ; so that, although some- 
time very large relatively to the equation, it never com^ to be of any 
great importance absolutely. 

£isulU of the Proeeiset for finding the True Daily Motion of the Planet*. 
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Bitrgess, ete., pi 61 - 

The final >fi}andonraent by the Hiodos of the principle of cqndile cir- 
cular motioti, which lies at the foundation of the whole system of eccen- 
trics and epicycles, is, as already pointed out above (under vv. 43-45), 
distinctly exhibited in this process : m' m (Fig. 1), the arc in the ^- 
cycle traversed by the planet during a given interval of time, is no fixed 
and equal quantity, but is dependent upon the are M' M, the value of 
which, having suffered' corr^on by the result of a triply complicated 
process, is altogether irregifflr and variable. This necessarily follows 
l^m the assumption of simultaneous and mutual action on the part of 
the beings at the apsis and conjunction, and the consequent impossibility 
off constructing a single connected geometrical figure which shall repre- 
ient the joint effect of the two disturbing infiuences. By the Ptolemaic 
method the principle is consistently preserved : the fixed axis of the 
^icycle (see Pig. 6, p. 217), to the revolution of which that of the 
epicycle itself is bound, is a: P X ; and as the angle x P T, like x X A", 
increases equably, the planet traverses the circumference of the epicycle 
with an unvarying motion relative to the fixed point x ; although the 
equation is derived, not from the arc a:T, but from eT, the equivalent of 
CB, its part ex vaiying with the varying angle EPX. 

In case the reverse motion of the planet upon the half-circumference 
of the epicycle within the mean orbit is, when projected upon the orbit, 
^eater than the direct motion of the centre of the epicycle, the planet 
will appear to move backward in its orbit, at a rate equal to the excess 
Of the former over the latter motion. This is, as the last table shows, 
the case with Jupiter and Saturn at the given time. The subject of the 
retrogradation of the planets is continued and completed in the next 
following passage. 

62. When at a great distance from its conjunction (^ghrocca), 
a planet, having its substance drawn to the left and right by 
slack cords, conies then to have a retrograde motion. 

53. Mars and the rest, when their degrees of commutation 
{kendra), in the fourth process, are, respectively, one hundred 
and sixty-four, one hundred and forty-four, one hundred and 
thirty, one hundred and sixty-three, one hundred and fifteen, 

64. Become retrograde (vakrin): and when their respective 
commutations are equal to the number of degrees remaining 
after subtracting those numbers, in each several case, from a 
whole circle, they cease retrogradation. 

65. In accordance with the greatness of their epicycles of the 
(xmjnnction {gighraparvihi), Venus and Mars cease retrograding 
in the seventh sign, Jupiter and Mercury in the eighth, Saturn 
in the ninth. 

The subject of the stations and retrogradations of the planets k 
rather briefly and summarily disposed of in this passage, althon^ 
treated with as much fullness, perhaps, as is consistent with the gene^ 
method of the Siddhhnta. Ptolemy devotes to it the greater part of 
twelfth book of the Syntaxis. ^ j 
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He first verse gives the theory of the physical cause of the phenome- 
non: it is to be compared with the opening verses of the chapter, 
particularly verse 2. We note here, again, the entire disavowal of the 
system of epicycles as a representation of the actual movements of the 
planets. How the slackness of the cords by which each planet is 
attached to, and attracted by, the supernatural being at its conjunction, 
furnish^ an explanation of its retrogradation which should commend 
itself as satisfectory to the mind even of one who believed in the super- 
natural being and the cc^ids, we find it very hard to see, in spite of the 
explanation of the commentary : it might have been better to omit 
verse 52 - altogether, and to suffer the phenomenon to rest upon the 
simple and intelligible explanation ^ven at the end of the preceding 
verse, which is a true statement of its cause, expressed in terms of the 
Hindu system. The actual reason of the apparent retrogradation is, 
indeed, different in the case of the inferior and of the superior planets. 
As regards the former, when they are traversing the inferior portion of 
their orbits, or are nearly between the sun and the earth, their helio- 
centric eastward motion becomes, of course, as seen from the earth, 
wtetward, or retrograde ; by the parallax of the earth's motion in the 
same direction this apparent retrogradation is diminished, both in rate 
wad in continuance, but is not prevented, because the motion of the 
.ipfenoc planets ia more rapid than that of the earth. . The retrograda- 
^n of_ the sup^or planets, on the other hand, is due to, the parallax of 
the raoti<m in the ^me direction when between them and the 

suDj and is lesswed by their own motion in their orbits, although hot 
done away with altogether, because their motion is less rapid than that 
of the earth. But, in the Hindu system, the revolution of the planet in 
the epicycle ,of the conjunction represents in the one case the proper 
njotion of the planet, in thie other, that of the earth, reversed ; hence, 
whenever its apparent amount, in a contrary direction, exceeds that of 
the movement of the centre of the epicycle — which is, in the one case, 
that of the earth, in the other, that of Ihe planet itself — retrogradation 
is tlie necessary consequence. 

Verses 53-55 contain a statement of the limits within which retro- 
gradation takes place. The data of verse 53 belong to the different 
planets in the order. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn (s^ 
above, under i. 51, 52). That is to say, Mercury retrogrades, when h;s 
equated commutation, as made use of in the fourth process for finding 
his true place (see above, under vv. 43-45), is more than 144° and less 
than 21({° ; Venus, when her commutation, in like manner, is between 
163° and 197°; Mars, between 164° and 196°; Jupiter, between 130° 
and 230°; Saturn, between 115° and 245°. These limits ought not, 
however, even according to the theory of this Siddlniiita, to he laid 
down with such exactness ; for the precise point at which the s^itractive 
^equation of motion for the conjunction will exceed the prop« motion 

the planet must depend, in part, upon the varying rate of tlie latter 
as affected by its eccentricity, and must accordingly differ a little at 
differ^t thnes. We have not thought it worth while to calculate the 
Amount of this variation, nor to draw, op a coinparisan-..ot the Hiode 
with the Greek and the modem determinations of the limits of retro- 


gradatiouj >iace tfie^ dependent for their correctness npon tfie accu- 
racy of tire ‘'efemenW spumed, and the procese^ eniployed, ho& of 
which have hcen ’already suflSciently illnstrated. 

The ' last "Wree of the passive a^ds little to what had heen alreadj 
said, herhg merely ia rep^ition, in other and less precise terms, of t^ 
specdficatioiis 0f the preceding verse, together with the assertion of a 
relation between the limits of retrogradation and the dimen»ons of tire 
#espectivd epi^^les a relation which is only empirical, and which, as 
rf^rds Venus and Mars, does not quite hold good, 

,.: 'i56. To tire nodes of Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter, the equation 
conjunction is to be applied, as to the planets themselves 
Ij^epectivelj; to those of Mercnry and V«nus, the eqnation of 
me apsis, as found by the third process, in the contrary direction. 
£ ' 67. The sine of the arc found by subtracting the place of the 
'isode from that of the planet — or, in the case of Venus and 
"Mercury, frofiS that of the conjunction — ^being multiplied by the 
extreme latitude, and divided by the last hypothenuse — or, in 
^th’^case of the moon, by radios — ogives the latitude {vikahepa). 

68. When latitude and declination {apakrama) are of like 
direction, the declination (krdnti) is increased by the latitude ; 
,.wh,eu of different direction, it is diminished by it, to find the 
trae {spashta) declination : that of the sun remains as already 
determined. 

How to find the declination of a planet at any given point in the 
' -ecliptic, or circle of declination {kr&ntivrtta), was taught us in verse 28 
above, taken in connection with verses 9 and 10 of the next chapter: 
*1^ we have stated the method of finding the actual declination of any 
plaUet, as modified by its deviation in latitude from the ecliptic. 

' The process by which the amount of a planet’s deviation in latitude 
'frein the ecliptic is here directed to be found is more correct than might 
■ ‘have been expected, considering how far the Hindus were fix)m compre- 
• lending the true relations of the solar system. The three quantfties 
'>«id^oyed as data in the process are, first, the angular distance of the 
from its node; second, the apparent value, as latitude, of its 
■‘ g^afe^ removal from the ecliptic, when seen from the earth at a mean 
ya^^iice, equal to the radius of its mean orbit; and lastly, its actual 
idistirice flnm the earth. Of these quantities, the second is stated for 
' ’dafefi jfiariet in the condnding verses of the first chapter; the third is 
correctly represented by the variable hypothenuse {cala Jcarm) found in 
^ thq Jonrth process for determining the planet’s true place (see above, 
^itndef vv. 48-45) ; the first is still to he obtained, and verse 56 with Hie 
'fiStpar^f verse 67 teach the method of ascertaining it, TLe princi- 
: same for all the planets, although thestatf 

hient ofit is so different ; it is, in effect, to apply to the mean place qf 
the hlanet, before taking its distance from the node, only the equation 
P the apsis, found as the result of the third process. In the 6f 
«th| superecr planet^ this method has all the correctness ivhich the 
Hmdu system admits ; for by the first three proeessea <ff Hoireetitm i® 
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foijiid, ^ fp |I»€ Hindus are able to find it, the true heliocentric 
place ojF t^e' planet, the distance from which to the node determines, of 
cours^ ^e p^omt of removal from the ecliptic. Instead, however, of 
t^ng this disi^hce directly, rejecting altogether the fourth equation, 
ihnt |oj the pni^l^ of the earth’s place, the Hindus apply the latter 
both to the pl^et ^d to the node ; their relative position thus remains 
the s^^e ^ if the other method had been adopted. 

Thjis, for ih^pce, the position of Jupiter’s node upon the first of 
January, i860, is found from the data already given above (see i. 41-44) 
to be 19° 40' ; his true heliocentric longitude, employed as a datum in 
thp fpurih process (see p. 216), is 3* 1° 6'; Jupiter’s heliocentric dis- 
tance ^m the ho3e is, accordingly, 11° 26'. Or, by the Hindu method, 
the planet’s true geocentric place is S» 4° 11', and the corrected longi- 
tude of its node js 2“ 22° 45'; the distance remains, as before, 11° 26'. 

In the case Hie inferior planets, as the assumptions of the Hindus 
respecting them yere farther removed from the truth of nature, so their 
method of finding the distance from the node is more arbitrary and less 
accurate. In their system the heliocentric position of the planet is rep- 
resented by the place of its conjunction (fiphra), and they had, as is 
shown fi^ye (mc ii. 8), recognized the fact that it was the distance of 
the latter from the node whicm determined the amount of deviation from 
the ecliptjp. Now, in ascertaining the heliocentric distance of an infe- 
rior planet fropi its node, allowance needs to be made, of course, for thp 
efi'ect npon its position of the eccentricity of its orbit But the Hindu 
equation of the arais is no true representative of this effect : it is calcm 
lated in order to ^ applied to the mean place of the sun, the assumed 
centre of the epicycle — ^that is, of the true orbit ; its value, as found, is 
geocentric, and, as appears by the table on p. 220, is widely different 
from its heliocentric value ; and ite sign is plus or minus according as 
Us influence is to carry the planet, as seen from the earth, eastward or 
westward ; while, in either case, the true heliocentric effect may be at 
one time to bring the planet nearer to, at another time to carry it farther 
from, the node. The Hindus, however, overlooking these incongruities, 
and having, apparently, no distinct views of the subject to guide them 
to a correcter method, follow with r^rd to Venus and Mercjiry what 
seems to thetn the same rule as was employed in the case of the other 
planets — they apply the equation of the apris, the result of the third 
process, to the mean place of the conjunction ; only here, as before, by 

indirect prbeessT instead of applying it to the conjunction itselfi they 
ajqfiy it wiw a contrary sign to the node, the effect upon the relative 
position of the two being the same. 

‘ Thui^ for instance, the longitude of Mercury’s conjunction at the 
^ven time is (see p. 214) 4* 16° 57'; from this subtract 2° 2', the equa- 
tion of the apsk found by the third process, and its equated longitude 
is 4* 14° 55' : now deducting the longitude of the node at the same 
ti^e, which is 20° 41', we ascertain the planet’s distance from the node 
to hfe 24° 14'. Or, by the- Hindu method, add the same equation to 
ihejmrah position of the node, and its equated longitude is 22° 43'; 
SShfr^ct this from the mean longitude of the conjnnction, and the dis- 
i^ as hefore, 3» 24° 14'. 
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", The lp!attf|^s;ffi^^s6^fKra node being determined, its latitnde 
wijuia be ibu^ it prdca^ similar to that prescribed inverse 28 of 
cbapter^ ir^tifp ea^ were at the centre of motion; and that rule is 
a^id^^j.ap^Bed m tbe case of the moon; the proportion being, as 
^dus U W sine'of tfie distance from the node, so is the sine of ex- 
treme latStwe'fwtbe latitude itself, the difference between the sine and 
thje are being of little account when the arc is so small) to the latitude 
at the given point. In the case of the otlier planets, however, this pro- 
pdrUon is modified by combination with another, namely : as the last 
KariaiUe'.aiypQ&etmse {eala iarna), which is the line drawn from the 
ei^b to i^^y determined place of the planet, or its true distance, 
niiw mhu^ mean distance, so is its apparent latitnde at the mean 
(d^^‘^'j|o ^'apparent latitnde at its tme distance. That is, with 
i ■ _ , R : sin nod.dist. : : extreme lat. : actual lat. at dist.R 

odfftlfin'ing^ vihr. hyp ; B :lat. at dist. R : lat. at true dist. 

%e ham ‘ ' " var. hyp : sin nod.dist. : : extreme lat. : actual lat. at true dist. 
Inliit^ tamed into an equation, is the rule in the latter half of v. 57. , 
>*ThO latitude, as thus found, is measured, of course, upon a secondary 
jto'tha ecliptic.- By- the rule in verse 68, however, it - is treated as if 
iifoamr^ tq)oh a dnde of declination, and is, without' modification, 
iaSdeu to oraqbtractcd'fifom thfe; declination, accoTrding, as the direction 
b^ihe two is die same or different. The commentary takes note of this 
temrrbat cx^aius it, as in other similar cases, as being, “-forfear of 
'mp trouble, and on account of the very slight iiiaccuracy^ over- 
j,bjj.tiw bU8pedSu% moved with companion!” ^ 

^present in tbe amiexeA tol^ therisuks of the ^rpc^es for caicn- 
T ^e Mtude,, the declination, and the true declination as affected 
idl jd^ets, at tiie^time tor which toeir longitude has 
een found. The declinatmn is t^culated by the rule in yerto 
28 of ttis chapter, the precession at the given time being, as found 
^l(M^'Verses-9— 12 of the n^t ehapt^, 20® 24' -39". Upon the line for 
'fhfiSUBm.’dtokable ategiven the -results of the process for caJcnlathig 
Si|ade<3inatidnfihe:eqtiiD0x:kse]f being accounted as a “node” ; it is, in 
In^J^^^t^inimodenti Binds. astronomy, kr&ntip&ta, “node of declina- 
tion,” aMiongh that term does not occur in this treatise. 
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as obtained by modern science. The comparison is made in the annexed 
table. As the longitudes given by the Sbrya-Siddhhnta contain a Con- 
stant error of 2° 20', owing to the incorrect rate of precession adopted 
by the treatise, and lie false position thence asrigned to the equinox, we 
give, under the head of longitude, the distance of each planet both hnm 
the Hindu equinox, and from the true vernal equinox of Jan. 1, 1860. 
The Hindu daily motions are reduced from longitude to right ascension 
by the rule given in the next following verse (v. 59). The modern data 
are taken from the American Nautical Almanac. 


True Places and Motions of the Planets, Jan. let, 1860, midnight, at 
Washington, according to the Shrga-Siddh&nta and to Modem Science.' 
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The proper subject of the second chapter, the determination of Ae 
true places of the planets, being Ans brought to a close, we Aonld ex- 
pect to see Ae chapter concluded here, and Ae other matters which it 
contains put off to Aat which foUows, in which they would seem more 
properly to belong. The treatise, however, is nowhere distingniAed for 
its orderly and consistent arrangement. 

69. Multiply the daily motion of a planet by the time of 
rising of the sign in which it is, and divide by eighteen hun- 
dred ; the qiiotient add to, or subtract from, Ae number of respi- 
rations in a revolution : the result is Ae number of respirations 
in the day and night of that planet. 

In Ae first half of Ais verse is taught Ae method of finding the in- 
crement or decrement of right ascension corresponding to Ae increment 
or decrement of longitude made by any planet during one day. Por Ae 
“time of rising” {^agapr&n&s, or, more ccunmonly, udag&savas, liter- 
ally “respirations of rising”) of Ae different signs, or Ae time in respi- 
rations (see i. 11), occupied by Ae successive signs of Ae ecliptic in 
passing Ae meridian — or, at the equator, in rising above Ae horizon — 
see verses 42-44 of the next chapter. The statement upon which Ae 
ruleis founded is as fofiows: if the given sign, contmaiBg 1800' of mc 
( eaA minute of are corresponding, as remaAed above, under i 11-12, 
to a respiration of sidei^ Ahe), occupies Ae stated number of respira- 
t^sjn Mming the meridian, what number of respirations will be occn^ 
hj- jAe sue traversed by Ae planet on a given day ? !]Ae result 
^ya; A& anuhmt by whjch Ae day ^ aAb rd^bned in Ae 
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manner of this Siddb&nta, or from transit to transit acto^ tfiie infeifoT 
meridian, differs from a sidereal day ; the difference, is radMve when fh6 
motion of the planet is direct ; subtiactive, when this is retro^^de. 

Thus, to find lie length of the sun’s day, or the internal between ^4 
snccessiTe apparent transits, at the time for which his true longitnde and 
rate of motion have already been ascertained. The sun’s longitude, 44 
corrected by ^ precession, is 9“ 8® 40'; he is Slccordingly in Ad tenth 
4tgn, of which Ae time of rising (uday&mvaa), of Ae equivalent in right 
ascension, is 1935’’. His rate of daily motion fn longiAde iS 6l' 26". 
Hence Ae propmtion 

i 8 oo' : 1935P : : 6 i' a 6 " : 66 f.o 4 

shows that his day differs from the true sidereal day by llv 0r.04. As 
hn motion is direct, Ae difference is additive : Ae lengA of the app^- 
ent day is therefore 60“ 1 iv Op. 04, whifh is equivalent to 24^ 0“ 27*.S, 
idUai solaftime. Acdording to Ae Nautical Almanac, it it 24^ 0“> 28*.6. 
By a ramilar process, Ae lengA of Jupiter’s day at the same time is 
found to be 59“ 58v 6r 236 55m aos.s ; by Ae Nautic^r Almange; if 
irf 2Sl« 65“ So*. 

Calculate, the. sine and TCraed sine of declination : then 
ndios, dhninished by the Tefsed-£nef ia the ^y-iadius : it ii 
dAer aouA or hoHh. 

ilie quantities made use and Ae prOC^ses prescribed; in AH 
A'e Ibllowit^ verses; may be exjflaibM and fflditrtted meanfe 6f £he 
ihneied.figw (F%. 8). . .. , 

£et Ae Circle ZSZ'N fepreecnt Ae oleridian of a gives pUc^ C 
PiJ 8 behig Ad Ae 

rt - 1 placc-df Ad dbseCTet* 
SN Aesectidnef Ae 

plane of his horiron — 
S Wngthe southland 
N A'C sdfA' ^mt-^Z 
add' Z' the tenitli and 
ite opposite ^in^ 
the nadir, P and I" 
Ae porA apd south 
pol^ and E and E' 
Ae points on the me: 
fidian cut by. . the 
equator. LetEDbq 
Ae declination of a 
planet atagiven time : 
AenjD D' will be Aq 
diameter,^of the circle 
of diurnal reyplutioq 
described, ; by, ^e 

,? P- 

isdins qf thjrt ciri^^ 

M cafl^ i&e Sraw t>F 


Ti'H' h 
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then it is evident that BD is equal to EC diminished by EF, which is 
the versed sine of E D, the declination. 

For “radius” we have hitherto had only the term trijyd (or its equiv- 
alents, trijivA, tribhajivA, tribkojyA, tribkamAurvikA), literally “the sine 
of three signsj” that is, of 90°. That term, however, is applicable only 
to the radius of a great circle, or to tabular radius. In this verse, 
accordingly, we have for “day-radius” the word dinavyAsadala, “half- 
diameter of the day and other expressions synonymous with this are 
found used instead of it in other passages. A more frequent name for 
the same quantity in modern Hindu astronomy is dyvjyA, “ day-sine 
this, although employed by the commentary, is not found anywhere in 
our text 

It is a matter for surprise that we do not find the day-radius declared 
equal simply to the cosine (koiyyA) of declination. 

In illustration of the rule, it will be sufficient to find the radius of the 
diurnal circle described by the sun at the time for which his place has 
been determined. His declination, Ed (Fig. 8) was found to be 23° 41' : 
of this ' the versed sine, EF, is, by the table given above (ii. 22-27^, 
290': the difference between this and radius, EC, or 3438, is 3148', 
which is the. value of CF or ftd, the day-radius. The declination in 
this, case .heiBg' Moth,. the day-radius is also south of the equator. 


61. Multiply the sine of declination by the equinoctial shadow, 
^ <SiH^ibT:WbJvbr-the T^lt is the earth-«ihr 
this, by^ftSdios tmd dryidedl^^fae diiv-radiu.^ gi'cs' 
the sine of the a.^ocnsional difference .(caW): -the namber of 


respirartiohfe lo.thd Jusocii.sionnl difference 

621 Shoyfr by the corresponding arc. Add these to, and 
subtract theih from, the fourtn part of the eorreroontlihg day 
and night, and the saro Md :rern^der aee^ whe;!! .3«slUi«&>n is 
north, the half-day and ' ' . ■ . ■ 

Aa ' t ^ 1*1 ■ ’ 'T ' iT It.’ 4 


thajlieciiiiation, ^>7' thw- latitada (. 

We were taught in vijaah,!^ the length of the ebiire.d^. 

of a planet at any given Wu' pl^j igc gives u» the taR^hod^^ 

ascertaining the length ,cff 
day during which the 

the horizon. iif:- 'Iv -.W 

1^ a... xi. *L • yj*. 1* in^ I ill’ll ilfntirt"in rmrirtTfllt • 


In order to this, it is 
its ascensional diffcrc^ni 
oblique ascension, the 
the planet and the lati 
is stated in verse 61 : 

(Fig. 8). First, the val 
sine” (kshilijya), is foigi 
C H E, which are siiiiili£).j 


equal to the latitude of tlie observer. The tiisingle C H E is rej 


he “wBrtih-; 
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here by a triangle of which a gnomon of twelve digits is the perpen- 
dicular, and its equinoctial shadow, cast when the sun is in the equator 
and on the meridian (see the next chapter, verse 7, etc.), is the base. 
Hence the proportion EH:HC::BC:ABis equivalent — since B C 
equals D F, the sine of declination — to gnom. : eq, shad. : : sin decl. : 
esirth-sine. But the arc of which A B is sine is the same part of the 
circle of dinmal revolution as the ascensional difference is of the equa- 
tor ; hence the reduction of A B to the dimensions of a great circle, by 
the proportion BD:AB:;CE;CG, gives the value of C G, the sine 
of the ascensional difference. The corresponding arc is the measure in 
time of the amount by which the part of the diurnal circle intercepted 
between the meridian and the horizon differs from a quadrant, or by 
which the time between sun-rise or sun-set and noon or midnight differs 
from a quarter of the day. 

In illustration of the process, we will calculate the respective length 
of the sun’s day and night at Washington at the time for which our 
previous calculations have been made. 

The latitude of Washington being 38° 54', the length of the equi- 
noctial shadow cast there by a gnomon twelve digits long is found, by 
the rule given below (iii. 17), to be 9^.68. The sine, cf F or 6 C, of the 
sun’s declination at the given time, 23° 41' S, is 1380'. Hence the 
proportion 

12 : 9.68 i38o: Iii3 

gives us the value of the earth-sine, 06 , as 1113'. This is reduced to 
3ie dimensions of a great circle by the proportion 
3i 48 : 3438 :: iii3: 1216 

'The value of Cg, the sine of ascensional difference, is therefore 1216': 
the corresponding arc is 20° 44', or 1244', which, as a minute of arc 
equals a respiration of time, is equivalent to 3“ 27^ 2p. The total 
length of the day was found above (under v. 59) to be 60" 11»; in- 
crease and diminish the quarter of this by the ascensional difference, 
and double the sum and remainder, and the length of the night is found 
to be 37" or IP, and that of the day 23" 10^ 5 p, which are equivalent 
respectively to 14'* 45"* 38®.6 and O'* 14"* 48*.9, mean solar time. 

Of course, the respective parts of a sidereal day during whicl^Mch 
of the lunar mansions, as represented by its principal star, will nKin 
above and below the horizon of a given latitude, may be found in the 
same manner, if the declination of the star is known ; and this is stated 
in the chapter (ch. viii) which treats of the asterisms. 

Why A B is called kshitijyd is not easy to see. One is tempted 
to understand the term as meaning rather “sine of situation” than 
“earth-sine,” the original signification of kshiti being “abode, resi- 
dence”: it might then indicate a sine which, for a given declination 
varies with the situation of the observer. But that hhiti in this com- 
pound is to be taken in its other acceptation, of “ earth,” is at least 
strongly indicated by the other and more usual name of the sine in 
question, knjgA, which is used by the commentarr, although not in the 
text, and which can only mean “earth-sine.” The word eara, used to 
denote the ascensional difference, means simply “ variable ” ; we have 
elsewhere earakhanda, caradala, “variable portion” ; that is to say, the 
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constantly varying amount by which the apparent day and night diflFer 
from the equatorial day and night of one half the whole day each. The 
gnomon, the equinoctial shadow, etc., are treated of in the next chapter. 

64. The portion (bhogd) of an asterism {hhd) is eight hundred 
minutes; of a lunar day {tithi), in like manner, seven hundred 
and twenty. If the longitude of a planet, in minutes, be divided 
by the portion of an asterism, the result is its position in aster- 
isms : by means of the daily motion are found the days, etc. 

The ecliptic is divided (see ch. viii) into 27 lunar mansions or aster- 
isms, of equal amount ; hence the portion of the ecliptic occupied by 
each asterism is 13° 20', or 800'. In order to find, accordingly, in 
which asterism, at a given time, the moon or any other of the planets 
is, we have only to reduce its longitude, not corrected by the precession, 
to minutes, and divide by 800 ; the quotient is the number of asterisms 
traversed, and the remainder the part traversed of the asterism in which 
the planet is. The last clause of the verse is very elliptical and obscure ; 
according to the commentary, it is to be understood thus : divide by the 
planet’s true daily motion the part past and the part to come of the 
current asterism, and the quotients are the days and fractions of a day 
which the planet has passed, and is to pass, in that asterism. This in- 
terpretation is supported by the analogy of the following verses, and is 
doubtless correct. 

The true longitude of the moon was found above (under v. 39) to be 
11* 17° 39', or 20,839'. Dividing by 800, we find that, at the given 
time, the moon is in the 27th, or last, asterism, named Revati, of which 
it has traversed 59', and has 741' still to pass over. Its daily motion 
being 737', it has spent 28’ 4 p, and has yet to continue 1*^ 0° 19’ 3 p, in 
the asterism. 

The latter part of this process proceeds upon the assumption that the 
planet’s rate of motion remains the same during its whole continuance 
in the asterism. A similar assumption, it will be noticed, is made in all 
the processes from verse 59 onward ; its inaccuracy is greatest, of course, 
where the moon’s motion is concerned. 

Respecting the lunar day {tithi} see below, under verse 66. 

65. From the number of minutes in the sum of the longitudes 
of the aun and moon are found the yogas, Iw dividing that sum 
by the portion (bhoga) of an asterism. Multiply the minutes 
past and to come of the current yoga by sixty, and divide by 
the sum of the daily motions of the two planets : the result is 
the time in nadis. 

"What the yoga is, is evident from this rule for finding it ; it is the 
period, of variable length, during which the joint motion in longitude of 
the sun and moon amounts to 13° 20', the portion of a lunar mansion. 
According to Colebrooke (As. Res., ix. 365 ; Essays, ii. 362, 363), the 
use of the yogas is chiefly astrological ; the occurrence of certain mova- 
ble festivals is, however, also regulated by them, and they arc so fre- 
quently employed that every Hindu almanac contains a column speci- 
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fying the yoga for each day, with the time of its termination. The 
names of flie twen^Hseven yc^as are as follows : ' ' 


I. YiddcamUia. 

lo. Oan&. 

19 . Parigha. 

a. PritL 

II. Vrddhi. 

ao. ^va. 

3. Aynshmant. 

la. Dhruva. 

a I. Siddha. 

4. SSubh^gya. 

i3. VySghita. 

a a. S4dhya. 

5. QoUiaDa. 

i4. Harshanc. 

a3. Qubba. 

6 . Atigay^ 

i5. Vajra. 

a 4 . Qukla. 

7 . Sakarmau. 

1 6. SiddhL 

a5. Brahman. 

S. DbrU. 

17. Vyatipata. 

a 6 . Indra. 

- 9 ^ Quia. 

18 . Vartyas. 

ay. VMdhrtL 


There is also in use in India (see Colebroohe, as above) another 
system of yogas, twenty-eight in number, having for the most part 
different names from these, and governed by other rules in their succes- 
sion. Of this system the Shrya-Siddhhnta presents no trace. 

We will find the time in yogas corresponding to that for which the 
previous calculations have been made. 

Ihe longitude of the moon at that time is 11* 17® 39', that of the 
San is 8* 18® 15'; their sum is 8* 5° 54', or 14,754'. Dividing by 800, 
we find that eighteen y<^as of the series are past, and that the current 
one is the nineteenth, Parigha, of which 354' are past, and 446' to 
come. To ascertain the time at which the current yoga began and that 
at which it is to end, we divide these parts respectively by 798'^, the 
sum of the daily motions of the sun and moon at the given time, and 
multiply by 60 to reduce the results to nhdis : and we find that Parigha 
he^n 26“ 36’' before, and will end 33“ 30’' 4P after the given time. 

^e name yoga, by which this astrological period is called, is applied 
to it, apparently, as designating the period during which the “ sum” 
(ye^) of the increments in longitude of the sun and moon amounts to a 
given quantity. It seems an entirely arbitrary device of the astrologers, 

, being neither a natural period nor a subdivision of one, not being of 
any use that we can discover in determining the relative position, or 
aspect, of the two planets with which it deals, nor having any assignable 
relation to the asterisms, with which it is attempted to be brought into 
connection. Were there thirty yogas, instead of twenty-seven, the 
period would seem an artificial counterpart to the lunar day, which is 
Uie subject of the next verse ; being derived from the sum, as the other 
from the difference, of the longitudes of the sun and moon. 

66. From the number of minutes in the longitude of the moon 
diminished by that of the sun are found the lunar days {tithi), 
by dividing the difference by the portion {bhoga) of a lunar day! 
Multiply the minutes past and to come of the current lunar day 
by sixty, and divide by the difference of the d^y motions of 
the two planets : the result is the time in nadis. 

The tithi, or lunar day, is (see i. 13) one thirtieth of a lunar month, 
or of the time during which the moon gains in longitude upon lie snn 
a whole revolution, or 360® : it is, therefore, the period during which 
the difference of the increment of longitude of the two planets amounts 
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to 12®, or 720', which arc, as stated in verse 64, is its portion (bhoga). 
To find the current lunar day, we divide by this amount the whole ex- 
cess of the longitude of the moon over that of the sun at the given 
time ; and to find the part past and to come of the current day, we con- 
vert longitude into time in a manner analogous to that employed in the 
case of the yoga. 

Thus, to find the date in lunar time of the midnight preceding the 
first of January, 1860, we first deduct the longitude of the sun from that 
of the moon; the remainder is 2® 29° 24', or 5364': dividing by 720, 
it appears that the current lunar day is the eighth, and that 324' of its 
portion are traversed, leaving 396' to be traversed. Multiplying these 
numbers respectively by 60, and dividing by 675' 38", the difference of 
the daily motions at the time, w* find that 28“ 46^ 2P have passed since 
the beginning of the lunar day, and that it still has 35“ lOv 8P to run. 

The lunar days have, for the most part, no distinctive names, but 
those of each half month (^pakska — see above, under i. 48-51) are 
called first, second, third, fourth, etc., up to fourteenth. The last, or 
fifteenth, of each half has, however, a special appellation ; that which 
concludes the first, the light half, ending at the moment of opposition, 
is qalled pdur^m&si, purnima, jnirnamd, “ day of full moon that 
closes the month, and ends with the conjunction of the two 
pi^s, is styled am&v&syA, “ the day of dwelling together.” 

Each lunar day is farther divided into two halves, called karam, as 
appears fix)m the next following passage. 

67. The fixed (dhruva) Jcaranas, namely gakum, njdga, catush- 
pada the third, and Mnstughna, are counted from the latter half 
of the fourteenth day of the dark half-month. 

68. Afier these, the karapas called movable (cam), namely 
bava, etc., seven of them: each of these kara^as occurs eight 
times in a month. 

69. Half the portion {bhoga) of a lunar day is established as 
that of the karauas .... 

Of the eleven karaiMS, four occur only once in the lunar month, 
while the other seven are repeated each of them eight times to fill out 
the remainder of the month. Their names, and the numbers of the 
half lunar days to which each is applied, are presented below : 


I. . 

3 . Bava. 

3. BUava. 
4 - Eaulavs. 
5. Taitila. 


6 . Gara. 

' 7 . Ba^ij. 

8 . VidjtL 

9 . Qainmi. 
la Kjiga. 

It. Catushpada. 


isi 

and, 9 th, 16 th, a3rd. 3oth, 37 tli, 44tl>, Sist 
3rd, loth, 17 th, 34 th, 3ist, 38th, 45th, Sand. 

4th, nth, 18 th, aSth, Sand 39 th, 46th, 53rd. 

5th, lath, 19 th, a 6 th, 33rd, 4oth, 47 th, 54th. 

64, i3th, aoth, a 7 th, 34th, 4ist, 48th, 55th. 

7 th, i4th, aist, aSth, 35th, 43 Dd, 49 th, 56th. 

84, i54, aand, 39 th, 364, 43rd, 5^, 574 . 

584. 

594. 

60 th. 
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Most of these names are very obscore ; the last three mean “ hawk,” 
“serpent,” and “qnadmped.” KaratM itself is, by derivation, “foctor, 
cause:” in what sense it is applied to denote these divisions of the 
month, we do not know. Nor have we found anywhere an explanation 
of the value and use of the kara:i^ in Hindu astronomy or astrology. 

The time which we have had in view in our other calculations being, 
as is diown under the preceding passage, in the first half of the eighth 
lunar day, is, of course, in the fifteenth karana, which is named Vishti. 

Ihe remaining half-verse is simply a winding-up of the chapter. 

69 Thus has been declared the corrected {sphuta) mo- 

tion of the sun and the other planets. 

He following chapter is styled the “chapter of the three inquiries” 
{tr^rapi&dkikdra). According to the commentary, this means that it 
is fetended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s inquiries respecting 
the three snb^ts of direction (dip), place (defd), and time {k&la). 


CHAPTER III. 

OF DIKECTION, PLACE, AND TIME. 

CoirrsKTs: — 1-6, construction of the dial, and description of its parts; 7, the 
measnre of amplitude ; 8, of the gnomon, hypothennse, and shadow, any two 
being given, to find the third; 9-18, precession of the equinoxes; 18-13, the 
equinoctial shadow; 13-14, to find, from the equinoctial shadow, the latitude and 
co-latitude; 14-17, the sun’s declination being known, to find, from a given 
disdow at noon, his xenith distance, the latitude, and its sine and cosine ; IT, lati- 
tude being given, to find the equinoctial shadow ; 17-20, to find, from the lati- 
tude and the sun’s zenith-distance at noon, his declination and his true and mean 
longitude; 20-22, latitude and declinatitHi being given, to find the noon-shadow 
and hypotbenuse ; 22-23, from the sun’s declination and the equinoctial shadow, 
to find the measure of amplitude ; 23-26, to find, from the equinoctial shadow 
and the measure of ampiitttde at any given time, the base of the shadow ; 25-27, 
to find the hypotbenuse of the shadow when the sun is upon the prime vertical ; 
27-28, the sun’s declination and the latitude being given, to find the sine and the 
measure of amplitude ; 28-33, to find the sines of the altitude and zenith-distance 
the sun, when upon the south-east and south-west vertical circles ; 33-34, to 
find the corresponding shadow and hypotbenuse ; 34-36, the sun’s ascensional dif- 
ference and the hour-angle being given, to find the sines of his altitude and zenith- 
distance, and the corresponding shadow and hypotbenuse ; 37-39, to find, by a 
contrary process, from the shadow of a given time, the sun’s altitude and zenith- 
distance, and the hour-angle ; 40-41, the latitude and the sun’s amplitude being 
known, to find his declination and true longitude ; 41-42, to draw the path de- 
scribed by the extremity of the shadow; 42-45, to find the arcs of right and 
pbh'qne ascension corresponding to the several signs of the ecliptic; 46-48, the 
sun’s longitude and the time being known, to find the point of the ediptic which 
is upon the horizon ; 49, the sun’s longitude and the hour-angle being known, to 
find the pmnt of the ecliptic which is upon the meridian ; 60-61, determination 
of time by means of these data. 
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1. On af stony sur&ce, made water-level, or upon hard plaster, 
made level, there draw an even circle, of a radius equal to any 
required number of the digits {angula) of the gnomon (ganku). 

2. At its centre set up the gnomon, of twelve digits of the 
measure fixed upon ; and where the extremity of its shadow 
touches the circle in the former and after parts of the day, 

3. There fixing two points upon the circle, and calling them 

the forenoon and afternoon points, draw midway between them, 
by means of a fish-figure a north and south line. 

4. Midway between the north and south directions draw, by 
a fish-figure, an east and west line : and in like manner also, by 
fish-figures (matsya) between the four cardinal directions, draw 
the intermediate directions. 

5. Draw a circumscribing square, by means of the lines going 
out from the centre ; by the digits of its base-line (bhujasutra) 
projected upon that is any given shadow reckoned. 

In this passage is described the method of construction of the Hindu 
dial, if that can properly be called a dial which is without hour-lines, 
and does not give the time by simple inspection. It is, as will be at 
once remarked, a horizontal dial of the simplest character, with a verti- 
cal gnomon. This gnomon, whatever may be the length chosen for it, 
is regarded as divided into twelve equal parts call^ digits {angula, 
“finger”). The ordinary digit is one twelfth of a span (vitasti), or one 
twenty-fourth of a cubit (Aosta): if made according to this measure, 
then, the gnomon would be about nine inches long. Doubtless the first 
gnomons were of such a length’ and the rules of the gnomonic science 
were constructed accordingly, “ twelve” and “ the gnomon ” being used, 
as they are used everywhere in this treatise, as convertible terms : thus 
twelve digits became the unvarying conventional length of the staff, and 
all measurements of the shadow and its hypothennse were made to cor- 
respond. How the digit was subdivided, we have nowhere any hint. 
In determining the directions, the same method was employed which is 
still in use ; namely, that of marking the points at which the extremity 
of the shadow, before and after noon, crosses a circle described about 
the base of the gnomon ; these points being, if we suppose the sun’s 
declination to have remained the same during the interval, at an equal 
distance upon either side fi'om the meridian line. In order to bisect the 
line joining these points by another at right angles to it, which will be 
the meridian, the Hindus draw the figure which is called here the “fish” 
(matnya or timi ) ; that is to say, from the two extremities of the line in 
question as centres, and with a radius equal to the line itself, ares of 
circles are described, cutting one another in two points. The lenticular 
figure formed by the two arcs is the “ fish through the points of 
intersection, which are called (in the commentary) the “ mouth” and 
“ tail,” a line is drawn, which is the one required. The meridian being 
thus determined, the east and west line, and those for the intermediate 
points of directions, are Isud down from it, by a repetition of the same 
process. A square (ca^artMra, “having four corners”) is then farther 
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^escribM abotit gM^ral centre, or about a circle drawik dboot that 
Cenfre, tiie eastern ara western sides of which tae divided into digits; 
its use k, to aM in ascertaining the “ base ” (bh^ja) of any given shadow, 
which is the value of the latter when projected upon a north and sonth 
line (see below, vv. 23-25) ; the square is drawn, as explained by the 
eommentai^, na order to insure the correctness of the projection, by a 

t ie strictly p^tdlel to the east and west line. 

^e fignre (Bg. ®) given below, under verse Y, will illustrate the fona 
%rthe Hindu as described in this pass:^ 

‘i- f he term uded few ^ gnomon” is panJiu, which means shnply “ staff.” 

the shadow, we have the common word eidpA, “Aadow,” and also. 
Ml nsany places, prahhA and hhd, which properly signify the very oppo- 
site of shadow, Bfundy “light, radiance it is difficult to see how they 
iffionld come to he used in this sense ; so fiur as we are aware^ they jure 
m^^tplied to no oAw dtadow than that of the gnommu 

{ ‘6. The east and west line ia called the prime vertical {sama- 
is likewise denominate the east and west hoar 
equinoctial circle {vishuvanmaT^la), 

' Tl»e fine drawn east and west through the base of the gnomon may 
he’l^arded as the tine of common intersection at that point of three 
great circles, as being a diameter to each of the three, and as thns entih 
tfyif ulh ^3heae emdea 4^ the ones which in the last 

’l^efc mg; p. 2Say ara shown projected in their diameters Z Z', P P', 
-the fii»ire H, .in .which tlM dismetcR intersect, is its^f the 
the Ink in question here. ZZ' represents the prime verti- 
' “ even circle PP'is the 

hokr-epr^ or cVcIU' c^ deifoarien, which passes fliroiigh the cast and 
||e^/.^«ints of the obiervcria'horitoii; it is called vnmandaCa, “up-cir- 
is to say, the circle whieh in the oblique sphere is elevated; 
the equator, has the Badse of vukuvanmandnla, or vhhuwd- 
of the equinoxes;” -the equinoctial points themselves 
or M<A«s^ which may be rendered “point 
s qpaj rt^fana” . The anae fine of the dial might be regarded as 
eientariVe is like insnner uf a kgnth circle, that of the horizon 
ih% mujectod, ia the figure, in hence the commentary adds 
.to Ihe odier'three; H is omitted in the text, perhaps, hecanse it is 
^ire|lrMittra by the whole circle drawn about the base of the gnomon, 
and not by tbis diameter alone. 

' Tie'specfficafionsof this verse, especialfy of the latter half of it, are 
of Bttle piuctiCsd 'importance in the treatise, for there hardly arises a 
’cSs^ in 'any of its csflculations, in which the east and west axis of the 
3M comeC to be taken as standing for these circles, or anyone of them. 
Ip drawing the base (hkujd) of the shadow, indeed, it does represent the 
^laBe of the prime vertical (see belo^, under vv. 23-25) ; but this is 
fet dfetinctly stated, and the name of the prime vertical {samamandedd) 
teUfy mbtayope other passage (below, v. 26) : the east and west’houi^ 
^rirdfe (idmaitdald) is nowhere referred to ^ain : and the equator, ^ 
•jfffl ‘Ife seeto under the next verse, is properly represented on thndial, 
*i4ot hy its eirt ai^ west axi^ but by the fine of the eqniiKi^al shadow. 
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7. Draw likewise an east and west line througk the extremity 
of the equinoctial shadow {viskuvctdbM) ; the interval between 
any given shadow and the line of the equinoctial shadow is de- 
nominated the measure of amplitude (a^rd). 

The equinoctial shadow is defined in a subsequent passage (yv. 12, 
13); it is, as we have already had occasion to notice (under ii. 61-63), 
the shadow cast at mid-day when the sun is at either equinox — that is 
to say, when he is in the plane of the equator. Now as the equator is 
a circle of diurnal revolution, the line of intersection of its plane with 
mat of the horizon will be an east and west line ; and since it is also a 
great circle, that line will pass through the centre, the place of the ob- 
server: i^ therefore, we draw through the extremity of the equinoctial 
shadow a tine parallel to the east and west axis of the dial, it will repre- 
sent the intersection with the dial of an equinoctial plane passing 
through the te|^of the gnomon, and in it will terminate the lines drawn 
through that point from any point in the plane of the equator ; and 
hence, it will also coincide with the path of the extremity of the shadow 
on the day of the equinox. Thus, let the following figure (Fig. 9) rep- 
resent the plane of the dial, N S and EW being its two axes, and b the 
base of the gnomon : and let the shadow cast at noon when the sun is 
upon the equator be, ’* 

in a given latitude, 

be: then 6e is the , i 

equinocrial shadow, 
and Q Q', drawn 
through e and paral- 
^el to EW, is the 
path of the equinoc- 
tial shadow, being 
the line in which a 
ray of the sun, from 
any point in the plane 
of the equator, pass- 
ing through the top 
of the gnomon, will 
meet the fiice of the 
diaL In the figure 
^ g 9 '''®u, the circle 

IS supposed to be described about the base of the gnomon with a radius 
of forty digits, and the graduation of the eastern and western sides of 
the circumscribing square, used in measuring the base (bkiija) of the 
shadow, is indicated : the length given to the equinoctial shadow corre- 
sponds to that which it has in the latitude of Washington. 

It is not, however, on account of the coincidence of Q O' with the 
path of the' equinoctial shadow that it is directed to be permMiently 
drawn upon the dial-face : its use is to determine for any given shadow 
its affr&, or measure of amplitude. Thus, let bd, bd‘, 6 i, 6/, 6 m, be 
shadows cast by the gnomon, under various conditions of time and dec- 
lination : Uien the distance from the extremity of each of them to the 
von. VI. 31 
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line of the eqmnoctiid shadow, or de, d'e, hd, le“, md" respectirely, is 
denominated the agrd of that shadow or of that time. 

The term offrA we hare translated “meastire of amplitude,” because 
it does in fact represent the sine of the sun’s amplitude — understanding 
by “ amplitude” the distance the sun at rising or setting from 'the 
east or west point of the horizon — varying with the bypothennse of the 
shadow, and always maintaining to that %pothenuse ue fixed ratio of 
the sine of amplitude to radius. That this is so, is assumed by the text 
in its treatment of the a^rd, but is nowhere distinctly stated, nor is the 
commentator at the pains of demonstrating the principle. Since, how- 
ever, it is not an immediately obvious one, we will take the liberty m 
giving the proof of it 

In the annexed figure (Fig. 10) let C represent the top of the gnomon, 
and let K be any given position of the sun in the heavens. From K 
draw KB' id right angiea to ^e plane of the prime verti^l, meeting tiiat 


■f 


•bM m B*, aad let the Mfiat of its iutersection with the plane of the 
ho »• 8^ Join KCS, ]&€!, and B'C. Then K C is radius, and 
IS oquri to the chse of the sun's amplitude : for if in the sun's 
daily revohitioo, the pmat K is brought to the horizon, E' B' will disap- 
bc«sm* a r^t angle, K C E* will be the amplitude, 
ant S' K iti nm; h«t^ with -a given deielination, the value of E' K re- 
istdas idwaya ^ tame, mnee it » a line drawn in a constant direction 
he^ween two pandM pliu^ that of the circle of declination and that of 
ttm equatw. Now ooneeive the three lines intersecting in C to be pro- 
dn^d nntil they meet the plane of the dial in d, and k respectively ; 
these three points will be in the same straight line, being in the line of 
^ersection with the horizon of the plane KB'C produced, and this 
Ime, h' k, will be at right angles to B'ft*, since it is the line of intersec- 
tion of two planes, each of which is at right angles to the plane of the 
prime vertical, in which B'6' lies. KB' and *6' are therefore parallel, 
and the tnangles C E' K and C e' i are similar, and e' * : C * : : E' K : C K. 
But C ^ is the hypothenuse of the shadow at the given time, and s' Ir is 
^e yr&, or measure of amplitude, since d, by what was said above, is 
IB the line of the equinoctial shadow ; therefore meas. ampl. : hyp. 
shad, t ; sin ampl. ; R. Hence, if the declination and the latitude, which 
tt^ether determine the sine of amplitude, be given, the measure of 
amplitude will vary with the hypothenuse of the shadow, and the 
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measure of amplitn^W any ^?en shadow will be to that of any other, 
as the hypothenuse of the former to that of the latter. 

The lettering of the above figure is made to correspond, as nearly as 
may be, with that of the one preceding, and also with that of the one 
given later, under verses 13 and 14, in either of which the relations of 
file problem may be farther examined. ^ 

There are other methods of proving tm constancy of the ratio home 
by the measure of amplitude to the hypothenuse of the shadow, but we 
have chosen to give the one which seemed to us most likely to be that 
by which the Hindus themselves deduced it. Our demonstration is in 
one respect only liable to objection as representing a Hindu piitcess — 
it is founded, namely, upon the comparison of oblique-angled triangles, 
which elsewhere in this treatise are hardly employed at alL Still, 
although the Hindus had no methods of solving problems excepting 
in right-angled trigonometry,^ is hardly to be supposed that -they re- 
frained from deriving proportKs from the similarity of oblique-angled 
triangles. The principle in question admits of being proved by means 
of right-angled triangles alone, but these would be sitimted m ^ferent 
planes. 

Why fite line on the dial which thus measures the nut’s an^itnde is 
called h&ye been unable fiius 6r to diseover. The word, 

a feminine a^e^ve (belon^iijg^ jurobabl^ to refcM, “lioV understood), 
literally means “ mcfeeme, tost, ^iefi” Tcesftify ^ ™ *<*“« ^*7 

connected with the use "finid, lowo^’’ to w the line 
Ey or ]EG (IV. 8, p.2^); see bdow, under ,t. 85. The sine of amplb 
tode itself oC or AC (Fig. 8), is called below (w. 27-80) a^rtgyA. 

8. The square joot of the sum the squares of fiie gnomon 
and shadow is the hypothenuse : if from the square of the latter 
the square of the gnomon be subtracted, the square root of the 
remainder is the shadow : the gnomon is foundt by the converse 
process. 


This is simply an application of the femiliar rule, that in a nght- 
angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is eqnal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, to the triangle produced by the 
gnomon as perpendicular, the shadow as base, and the hypothenuse of 
toe shadow, toe fine drawn from the top of the gnomon to the extrem- 
ity of toe shadow, as hypothenuse. 

The subject next considered is that of the precession of the eqtiinOxes. 

2. In an Age iyugd), the circle of the asterisms (6ha) fells 
back eastward thirty score of revolutions. Of the result ob- 
tained after mnltiplying the sum of days {dyuga'm) by this num- 
ber, and dividing by the number of natural days in an Age, 

10. Take the part which determines the sine, multiply it by 
three, and divide ly ten ; thus are found the degrees called thc^e 
of the prece®ion(oyano). From the longitu^ of apltoiet as 
eorrec^ by these are to be cal^^ited the4eclinatioo, shadow, 
asctotsional diSermice (caracfefa),;^g(a , 
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11. The drcJ^ je tlias corrected, accorl^with its ol»enred 
place at the solstice {ayana) and at either equinox ; it has moved 
eastward, when the lonmtude of the sun, as obtained by calcu- 
lation, is less than that derived from the shadow, 

12. By the number of degrees of the difference; then, turning 
back, it nlis ‘moved westw||Pi by the amoimt of difference, when 
tihe i^culated’ longitude is greater. ... 

' Jfotiiihg could well be more awkward and confused than this mode of 
j^tingithe imjibrtant fact of the precession of the equinoxes, of de- 
ttOTbinfW method and rate, and of directing how its amount at any 
is to be found. The theory which the passage, in its present form, 
is adutily intended to put forth is as follows : the vernal equinox librates 
westward and eastward from the fixed point, near 5 Piscinm, assumed as 
tJip comhiencement of the sidereal spUip — ^the limits of the libratory 
movement being 27° in either directioRrom that point, and the time 
of , a complete revolution of libration being the six-hundredth part of 
ffie peri<w called the Great Age (see above, under i. 15-17), or 7200 
yeirB;*^so that the annual rate of motion of the equinox is 54". We 
1^1 examine with some care the language in which this theory is con- 
vey^, as Important results are believed to be dedncible from it. 

Hie first half of verse 9 professes to teach the fundamental fact of the 
motion in precession. The words bh&ndm caleram, which we have ren- 
dered “circle of the asterisms,” i. e., the fixed zodiac, would admit of 
being translated “ circle of the signs,” i. e., the movable zodiac, as 
^koned from the actual equinox, since hka is used in this treatise in 
either sense. But our interpretation is shown to be the correct one by 
the directions given in verses 11 and 12, which teach that when the sun’s 
caloulated longitude — which is his distance from the initial point of the 
fixed sphei'e — is less than that derived from the shadow by the process 
to be taught below (vv. 17-19) — which is his distance from the equinox 
—the circle has moved eastward, and the contrary : it is evident, then, 
that the initial point of the sphere is regarded as the movable point, 
and the equinox as the fixed one. Now this is no less strange than in- 
consistent with the usage of the rest of the treatise. Elsewhere ? Pis- 
cinm is treated as the one established limit, from which all motion com- 
i^enced at the creation, and by reference to which all motion is reckoned, 
while here it is nuide secondary to a point of which the position among 
fte stars is constantly shifting, and which hardly has higher value than 
a node, as which the Hindu astronomy in general treats it (see p. 230). 
Ihe word used to express the motion (lambate) is the same with that 
employed in a former passage (i. 26) to describe the eastward motion of 
the planets, and derivatives of which (as lamba, lambana, etc.) are not 
infrequent in the astronomical language ; it means literally to “ la^ hang 
baelk behind here we have it farther combined with the prefix 
pari, “ about, round about,” which seems plainly to add the idea of a 
complete revolution in the retrograde direction indicated by i1^ and we 
have translated the line accordingly. This verse, then, eontains no hint 
a libratory movement, but rather the distinct statement of a contin- 
uous eastwa^ revohrMcm. It should be noticed &]^er, altftough the 
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circomstance is one of less si^ificance, that the fom in vhich the 
Bunsber of revolutions is stated, trinfatkrlyas, “thirty twenties,” has ho 
parallel in the usage of this Siddh&nta elsewhere. - : 

We may also mention in this connection that Bhhskara, the great 
Hindu astronomer of the twelfth century, declares in his Siddhhnta- 
9iromani (Gol&dh., vi. 17) that the revolutions of the equinox are given 
hy the Shrya-Siddhhnta as thirty in an Age (see Colehrooke, As. Res., 
xii. 209,’ etc.; Essays, ii. 374, etc., for a full discussion of this passage 
and its hearings) ; &us not only ignoring the theory of libration, hut 
giving a very diferent number of revolutions from that presented hy our 
text. As regards this latter point, however, the change of a single letter 
in the modern reading (substituting trinpatkrtvas, “ thirty times,” for 
trinpatkrtyas, “thirty twenties”) would m^e it accord with Bhhskara’s 
statement. We shall return again to this subject. 

The number of revolutions, of whatever kind they may be, being 600 
in an Age, the position at any given time of the initial point ^ the 
sphere with reference to the equinox is found by a proportion, as follows: 
as the number of days in an Age is to the number of revdiutions in tire 
same period, so is the given “sum of days” (see above, under i. 48-51) 
to the revolutions and parts of a revolution accomplidied down to the 
given time. Thus, let us find, in illustration of the process, the amount 
of precession on the first of January, 1860. Since the number of years 
elapsed before the beginning of the present Iron Age {kali yuga) is di- 
visible by 7200, it is unnecessary to make our calculation from the com- 
mencement of the present order of things ; we may take the sum of 
days since the current Age began, which is (see above, under i. 63) 
1,811,945. Hence the proportion 

1,577, 917, 8aW ; 6oo»r : : l,8ii,945<> : oi»» 248® 2' 8» 9 
gives us the portion accomplished of the current revolution. Of this 
■we are now directed (v. 10) to take the part which determines the sine 
(do#, or hhuja — for the origin and mcapning of the phrase, see above, 
under ii. 29, 30). This direction determines the character of the motion 
as libratory. For a motion of 91°, 92°, 93°, etc., gives, by it, a preces- 
sion of 89°, 88°, 87°, etc. ; so that the movable point virtually returns 
upon its own track, and, after moving 180°, has reverted to its starting- 
place. So its ferther motion, from 180° to 270°, gives a precession .in- 
creasing from 0° to 90° in the opposite direction ; and this, again, is 
reduced to 0° by the motion from 270° to 360°. It is as if the second 
and third quadrants were folded over upon the first and fourth, so that 
the movable point can never, in affljteuadrant of its motion, be more 
than 90° distant from the fixed eqmBK. ' Thus, in the instance taken, 
the hhuja of 248° 2' 8".9 is its supplement, or 68° 2' 8".9 ; the firet 
180° having only brought the movable point back to its original posi- 
tion, its present distance from that position is the excess over 180° 
of the are obbdned as the result of the first process. But this distance 
we are now ferther directed to multiply by three and divide by ten : 
tihis is equivalent to reducing it to the measure of an are of 27°, instead 
of 90^, as the quadrant of libration, since 3 : 10 : : 27 : 90. This being 
<h>ne, we find the actual distance of the initial point of tiie sphere from 
the equinox on-the first of January, 1860, to be 20° 24' 38".67. 
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The question now arises, in which direction is the precession, thus 
ascertained, to be reckoned ? And here especially is brought to light 
the awkwardness and insnflSciency, and even the inconsistency, of the 
process as tai^t in the text Not only hare we no mle giren which 
furnishes ns the direction, along with the ansount, of the precrasional 
movement,' but it wonld even be a fair and strictly Intimate deduction 
from verse 9, thid that movement is taking place at. me present, time in 
ah opposite. direction from the actual one. We have. already remarked 
above that th'e last complete period of libratory lytholution closed with 
the close of the last Brazen Age, and the process of calcnlarion . has 
tdiown riiat we are now in the third quarter of a new period, and in the 
^ird quadrant the current revolution. Therefore, .if the, revolntion 
^ an eastward one, as taught in the test, only takii^ place ujwn afolded 
c^le, so as to be, made libratory, ^e present position of the movable 
poin4 S Piscium, oi^ht to be to the west of the equinox, instead of to 
Ae east, as it ^tpally is. It was probably on account of this onibrtu- 
haw in the proc^ that no rule with regard to the direction was 
l^en, excepting the experimental one contained in verses 11 and 12, 
w^h^ hioreover, is not properly supplementary to the preceding rules, 
bat rather an independent method of determining, from obs^ation, both 
the direction and the amoimt of the precession. In verse 12, it may be 
remarked, in the word ivrtya, “turning back,” is found the only distinct 
intimation to be discovert in the passage of the character of the motion 
‘>as libratory. 

^^We have already above ^nnder ii. 28) hinted onr suspicions that the 
^enomenon of the precession was made no account of in the ori^nal 
composition of the Shrya-Siddh&nta, and that the notice taken of it by 
the treatise as it is at present is an afterthought : we will now proceed 
to expoK the grounds of those snspicions. 

It is, in the first place, upon record (see Colebrooke, As. Bes., xii. 215 ; 
Essays, ii. 380, etc.) that some of the earliest Hindn astronomers were 
ignorant o^ or ignored, the periwicai motion of the equinoxes ; Brabma- 
gnpta himself is mentioned among those whose systems took no account 
H; it is, then, hot at all impossible that the Shrya-Siddhknta, if an 
tocient work, may originally have done the same. Among the positive 
evidences to that effect, we would first direct attention to we significant 
fitct that, if the verses at the head of this note were expung^, there 
would not be fonnd, in the whole body of the tee^se besides, a single 
bint of the precession. Now it is not a little difficult to suppose that a 
phenomenon of so much conseq|mnce aa^tbis, and which enters as an 
deoient into so many iistronoii^K|>roces8es, should, had it been borne 
distihctly in mind in the framingwlbe treatise, have been hidden away 
thus in a pair of verses, and unacknowledged elsewhere — no hint being 

£ Ven, in connection with any of Use processes -taught, as to whether 
e correctioa for precession is to be applied or not, and only the gen- 
eral directions contained in the latter half of verse 10, and ending ^th 
an “etc.,” being even here presented. It has mnch more the a^ect ei 
on after-tiiongfat, a correction found necessary at a date sabseqoeal to 
the original composition, and therefore inserted, with orders to 
it wherever it k required.” The place where toe snbject k introdneeo 
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loob the same way : as haring to do with a revolution, as enterin^gmto 
the calculation of mean longitudes, it should have found a place ^ere 
such matters are treated o^ in the first chapter ; and even in the second 
chapter, in connection with the rule for finding the declination, it would 
have been better introduced than it is here. Again, in the twelfth 
chapter, where the orbits of the heavenly bodies are given, in terms 
dependent upon their times of revolution, such an orbit is assigned to 
the ast»istus (v, 88) as implies a revolution once in sixty years : it is, 
indeed, very difficult to see what can have been intended by such a revo- 
lution as this; but if the doctrine respecting the revolution of the 
asterinns given in verse 9 of this chapter had been in the mind of the 
author of the twelfth chapter, he would hardly have added another and 
a confiieting statement respecting the same or a kindred phenomenon. 
It appears to us even to admit of question whether the adoption the 
Hindus of the sidereal year as the unit of time does not imply a failure 
I to recognize the fact that the equinox was variable. We should expect, 

! at any rate, that if, at the outset, the ever-increasing discordance be- 
tween the solar and the sidereal year had been fully t^en into account 
by them, they would have more thoroughly established and defined the 
relations of the two, and made the precession a more conspicuous feature 
of their general system than they appear to have done. In the con- 
struction of their cosmical periods they have reckoned by sidereal years 
only, at the same time assuming (as, for instance, above, i. 13, 14) that 
the sidereal year is composed of the two ayanas, “progresses” of Ihe^ 
STO from solstice to solstice. The supposition of an after-correction 
likewise seems to furnish the most satisfactory explanation of the form 
given to the theory of the precession. The system having been first 
constructed on the assumption of the equality of the tropical and side- 
real years, when it began later to appear, too plainly to be disregarded, 
that the equinox had changed its place, the question was how to intro- 
duce the new element. Now to assign to the equinox a complete revo- 
lution would derange the whole system, acknowledging a different num- 
ber of solar from sidereal years in the chronological periods ; if, however, 
a libratoiy motion were assumed, the equilibrium would be maintained, 
since what the solar year lost in one part of the revolution of libration 
it would i^ain in another, and so the tropical and sidereal years would 
coincide, m number and in limits, in each great period. The circum- 
stance which determined the limit to be assign^ to the libration we 
conceive to have been, as suggested by Bentley (Hind. Ast, p. 132), that 
the earliest recorded Hindu year had been made to begin when the sun 
entered the asterism Erttikk, or was 26® 40' west of the point fixed 
upon as the commencement of the sidereal sphere for all time (see 
above, under i. 2i|, on which account it was desirable to make the arc 
of libration include the beginning of Krttikh. 

Besides these considerations, drawn from the general histoiy of the 
Hindu astronomy, and the position of the element of the precession in 
system of the Sfirya-Sidffii&nta, we have still to urge the blind and 
incoherent, well as nnnsual, fiwm of statement of the phenomenon 
as fully exposed above. Tliere is nothing to compare with it in this 
respect in any other part of the treatise, and we arc unwilling to believe 
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thf^n tbe origimid ccuBposition of the Siddbhiita a clearer explanaticm, 
auAne more con^tent in its method and language with those of the 
treatise generally, wonld not have been found for the subject. We even 
discover evidences of more than one revision of the passage. The first 
half of veree 9 so distinctly teaches, if read independently of what follows 
it, a complete revolution of the equinoxes, that, especially when taken in 
connection with BMakara’s statement, as cited above, it almost amounts 
to proof that the theory put forth in the Shrya-Siddhhnta was at one 
time that of a complete revolution. The same conclusion is not a little 
sh^ngthened, fiuther, by the impossibilito of deducing firom verse 9, 
tbtoBgh the inrocesses prescribed in the following verses, a true expres- 
sion for the dfirecdon of the movement at present : we can see no reason 
why, if tl|e whole passage c^e firom the same hand, at the same time, 
this difficulty should not have been avoided i while it is readily explain- 
jlffile tqmn the snpposition that the libratory theory of verse 10 was 
added as an amendment to the theory of verse 9, while at the same 
t^e the language of the latter was left as nearly unaltered as possible. 

There seems, accord^ly, sufficient gronnd for subjecting tW. in the 
Sftrya-^ddh&nta, as originally constituted, no account was taken Of the 
precession; that its recc^ition is a later interpolation, and was made 
. at first in the form of a theory of complete revolution, being afterward 
jjtltered to its present shape. Whether the statement of Bhhskara truly 
. represents the earlier theory, as displayed in the Shrya-Siddhhnta of his 
*tiiiiej we must leave an undetermined question. The very slow rate 
assigned by it to the movement of the equinox — only 9" a yew — throws 
a doubt upon the matter : but it must be borne in mind that, so far as 
we can see, the actual amount of the precession since about A. D. 570 
■ ^see above, under i. 27) might by that first theory have been distributed 
over the whole duration of the present Age, since B. C. 3102. 

astronomy, Bh^kara teaches the complete revolution 
of the equinoxes, giving the number of revolutions in an .jEon (of 
^320,000,000 year^ as 199,669 ; this makes the time of a single r^vo- 
Intaon to be 21,635.8073 years, and the yearly rate of precession 
59".9007. It is not to be suppos^ that he considered himself to have 
deteramed the rate with such exactness as would give precisely the odd 
number of 199,669 revolutions to the ../Eon; the number doubtless 
studs in some relation which we do not at present comprehend to the 
other elements of his astronomical system. Bh&skara’s own commenta- 
tors, howevCT,^ reject his theory, and hold to that of a libration, which ♦ 
has been and is altogether the prevailing doctrine throughout India, and ♦ 
seems to have made its way thence into the Arabian, and even into the 
early Emxp^n astronomy (see Colebrooke, as-above). 

remarked here, alb^ether dei^ (Hind. Ast, p. 

• “"ration of the equinoxes is taugfit in the Shrya- 
^dhhi^ mamtaining, with arrogant and unbecoming depreciation of 
those who venture to hold a different opinion, that its theory is that of 
a co^nnoM revoffition in an ejncycle, of which the circumference is 
^u^ to 108 of toe zodiac. In tmtii, however, Bentley’s own theory 
denves no color of support from the text of the Siddhhnta, and is besidi 
in Iteelf utterly untenable. It is not a little strange that he Aould not • 
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have perceived that, if the precession were to he explained by a revolu- 
tion in an epicycle, its rate of increase would not be equable, but as the 
increment of the sine of the arc in the epicycle traversed by the mova- 
ble point, farther varied by the varying distaiffie at which it would be 
seen from the centre in different parts of the revolution; and also that, 
the dimensions of the epicycle being 108°, the amount of precession 
would never come to equal 27°, but would,- when greatest, fall short of 
18°,' being determined by the radius of the epicycle.' Bentley’s whole 
treatment of the passage shows a thorough misapprehension-of its mean- 
ing and relations : he even commits the Hunder of understanding the 
firet half of verse 9 to refer to the motion of the -equinox, instead of to 
■that of the -initial point of- the sidereal sphere-. • 

Among the Greek astronomers, -Hipparchus is- regarded- as the first 1 
who discovered the precession of-the-.equinoxes; their ratc of motion, 
however, seems not -to have been confidently ■ determined by him, 
although he pronounces it to be at any rate not less than 36" yearly. 
For a thwough discussion of the subject of the precession in Greek 
astronomy see Deljimbre’s History of Ancient Astronomy, ii. 247, etc. 
From the observations reported as the data whence Hipparchus made 
llis discovery, Delambre deduces very neariy the tme rate of the preces- 
sion. Ptolemy, however, was so unfortunate as to adopt for the true 
rate iQipparchus’s minimum, of 36" a year : the subject is treated of by 
him in the seventh book of the Syntaxis. The actual motion of the 
equinox at the present time is 50".25 ; its rate is slowly on the increase, 
having been, at the epoch of the Greek astronomy, somewhat less than 
56". How the Hindus succeeded in arriving at a determination of it so 
much more accurate than was made by the great Greek astronomer, or 
whether it was anything more than a lucky hit on their part^ we ■will 
not attempt here to discuss. 

The term b^ which the precession is designated in this pass^e is 
ayan&npa, “ degrees of the ayana.” The latter word is employed in 
different senses : by derivation, it means simply “ going, progress,” and 
it seems to have been first introduced into the astronomical language to 
designate the half-revolutions of the sun, from solstice to solstice ; these 
being called respectively (see xiv. 9) the uttar&yana and daishindyana, 
“northern progress” and-^ southern progress.” From this use the word 
was transferred to denote also the solstices themselves as we have trans- 
lated it in the first half of verse 11. In the latter sense we conceive 
it to be employed in the compound ayan&npa ; although why the name 
of the precession should be derived from the tolstice we are unable 
clearly to see. Ibe 'term h-dniip&tagati, “■mmtmeiA of the node of 
declination,” which is often met with in modem works on Hindu astron- 
omy, does not occur in the Sfirya-SiddMnta. 

12. ... In like manner, tke equatorial shadow which is past 
at mid-day at one’s place of observation 

13. Upon the north and south line of the dial^that is the 
equinoctial shadow {vishuvatprdbha) of that place. . . . 

The equinoctial shadow has been already snfiSciently exjdained, in 
connection with a preceding passage (above, v. 7). In this treatise it is 
Ton. VI. 32 




known only by names formed by combining one of the words for 
shadow {ch&y&, bhd, prabhdj, with viahuvat, “equinox” (see above, 
tinder v. 6). In modern Hindu astronomy it is also called akahabhA, 
“[^adow of latitude”— T e, which determines the latitude — ^and jpa£i- 
ihAf of Whichj as us^ in this sense, the meaning is obscure. 

,13. V i . multiplied respectively by gnomon and shadow^, 

and dividedi by the equinoctial hypothenuse,, 

14. Cbves file sines of co-latitude (Jmriba) and of latitude 
(pksha): tfes corresponding arcs are co-latitude and latitude 
idways south. , 

proportions upon which these rules are founded are iUnstrated 
following figure (Pig. 11), in which, as in a previous figure (Fig. 

232j,!Z S represents a quadrant of the meridian, Z being the zeniut 
^d'S^e south ^inl^ - 

<p*:ben^ 'the cehti^, - 
ioid EG the projew- 
tfoB of the plane of 
the'^nator. In order 
to illustrate the cor- 
responding relations 
of the dial, we have 
conceived the gno- 
mqni C 6, to be p&ed 
at the centre. Then, 
when' the sun w oh 
th« nuridiah and in 
the equator, at £, the 
shadow cast, which is < 

the equinoctial shad- 
ow, is h e, while C * is the corresponding hypotbenuse. But, by «mi- 
‘lanly of triangles, 

C«:Je::CE:BE 

C«:C6::CE:CB * . 

a^ asSE u the sme of EZ, which equalg^tiie latUinde, and CB the 
wne of E S, its complmnent, the redaction of these proportions to the 
form of equations gives the rules of the Wt . 

14. . . . The inid'day shadow is the bffle QJiy ^ ; if radius be 
multaplied by that, 4 

15. And the product divided by the correiqwnding hypothe- 
nuse, the result, converted to arc, is the sun’s zenith-distance 
{nota), m minutes; this, when the base is south, is north, and 
-whOT the is north, is south. Of the sun’s zenith-distmice 
and ms declination, m 

16. Take the sum, when their direction is different — dif- 
ference, wimn it is the same; the result is the lati tud e in 

liOin Ais find th& sine of l 3 ;titudej subtracl its 
sqt^ finwn the square of radius, and die square-root of tte re- 
mainder 
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17. Is the sine of co-latitude. ... > 


This passage applies to cases in which the sun is not upon the equator, 
hut has a cert^ declination, of which the amount and direction are 
known. Then, from the shadow cast at noon, may be derived his zenith- 
distance when upon the meridian, and the latitude. Thus, supposing 
the sun, having north declination ED (Fig. 1 1), to be upon the meridian, 
at D : the shadow of the gnomon will be bd, and the proportion 
Cd:di;:CD:DB"" 


^ves DB"", the sine of the sun’s zenith-distance, ZD, which is found 
from it by the conversion of sine into arc by a rule previously given 
(ii. 33). Z D in this case being south, and £ D being north, their sum, 
EZ, is the latitude : i^ the declination being south, the sun were at ly, 
the difference of £ D' and Z !> would be E Z, the latitude. The figure 
does not give an illustration of north zenith-distance, being drawn for 
the latitude of Washin^n, where that is impossible. The latitude 
aKi^taiped,^^ easy to find ha sine and cosine: the only 
thx^ irhiy^ noted in the proicess is that, to find the co- 

sine horn the sine^'^raort is had to the laborious method of squares, 
instnd of taking from the table the sine of the complementary arc, or 

: -v. 

_ The' Mm’s' distance fratn the acnith whm be is upon the meridian is 
called iwtd^ ‘^deflected," an adjective belonging to tlie noun liptds, ‘‘min- 
ntaa," w tmfdt, ** degrees.” The same term is also employed, as 

wifii'be aeen iSuther on (vv, 34-36), todee^pmte tlie hour-angle. For 
aenitb-diitattee off the nMn^an anothm' term is used (see below, v. 33). 


ITt. « . . TTie fline latitade, multiplied by twelve, and divi- 
ded by sine of co-latitude, gives the equinoctiul shadow. . . . 

that i (Pig, il), , • H 

BC:BE::C6:6e * 

the value of the gnennon in digits being substituted in the mie for^^e 
gnomon itself. 


17. . . . The difference of the latitat of the place of observa- 
tion and the sun’s meridian zenith-distance in degrees (ncUa- 
bhdgds), if their direction be the same, or their sum, 

18. If their direction be different, is the son’s declination : if 
the mne of this la^ be multiplied by radius and divided by the 
sine of greatest declination, the result, converted to arc, will be 
the sun^ longitad^ if he is in quadrant ecanmencing with 
Aries; 

19. If in that commencing with Cancer, subtract fitm a half- 
cirde; if in that ocunmencing with Libra, add a half-circle ; if iu 
that commencing with Capricorn, subtra^ from a circle : the re- 
sult, in each case, is the true (sp^wta) longitude of the sun at 
mid-day.a 

2(K To this if the equation of the apris (mdndapliala) be 
repeitidly applied, -with a; contrary sign, the sup^ mean longi- 
tude will be found. ... 
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^Ifes pa®%e teaches how, when the latitude of the observer is 
known, the ^’s declination, and his trae and mean longitudes, may be 
found by observing his zenith-distance at noon. The several parts of 
the process are all of them the converse of processes previously given, 
and re<juire no explanation. To find the sun’s declination from his 
meridian zenith-distance and the latitude (reckoned as south, by v. 14), 
the rule given above, in verses 15 and 16, is inverted ; the true longitude 
is found from the declination by the inversion of the method taught in 
3. 28, aeconnt being taken of the quadrant in which the sun may be 
acwrding to the principle of ii. 30 : and finally, the mean may be de- 
rived fl»m the true longitude by a method of successive approximation, 
applying in reverse the equation of the centre, as calculated by ii. 39. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that this is a very rough process for 
ascertening the sun’s longitude, and could give, especially in the hands 
of Hindu observers, results only distantly approaching to accuracy. 

20. . .. The sum of the latitude of the place of ohservation 

arid the sun’s decimation, if their direction is^e same, or in the 
Contrary case, their difference, 9 ’ 

21. Is the sun’s meridian zenith-distance {natdn ^) ; of that 
find the b^-sine (bahujyd) and the perpendicular-sine {hotijydl). 

then, the base-sine and radius be multiplied respectively by 
the measure of the momon in digits, 

22. And divided by the perpendicular-sine, the results are the 
shadow and hypothenuse at mid-day. . . . 

Tie problem here is to determine the length of the shadow which 
be cMt at midday when the sun has a given declination, the latitude 
of t“\^erver being also known. First, the sun’s meridian zenith-dis- 
tocej||>und, by a’process the converse of that taught in verses 16 and 
16; tm, the corresponding sine and cosine having been calculated, a 
fflMle proj^rtion gives the desired result: Thus, let us suppose the sun 
^ P- 250); the sum of his south declination, ED' 

Si . . ktitnde, gives the zenith-distance, ZIP: its sine 

(i*«jq;yd) IS IPB"', and its cosine (fcfoyyd) is C B"'. Then 
CB"':B"'D'::C6:6d' 
and CB'":CI>::C6:Cd' 

which pro^rtions, reduced to equation^ give the value of hd’, the 
^adow^ and C its hypothennse, 

■ V ; , 

22. . . . The sine of declination, multiplied by the equinoctial 

divided by the gnomon-sine {mnhdimd), 

28. Giv^ when Mer multiplied by the hypothenuse of any 
given shadow, ^d divided by radius Xmadhyaharna), the sun4 
measure of amphtude {aricdgrd) corresponding to that shadow. 

^ Ais passage we me taught, the declination being known, how to 
find Ae measure of amphtude (o^d) of any given shilow, as prepara- 
tory to determining, by the next following rule, the base (hhnja) of^ 
^adqw, by calculation mrtead of measurement. The first step is to find 
the sme of the sun s amplitude : in order to this, we compare the trian- 
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gles ABC and CEH (Fig. 13, p. 254), which are similar, since the 
angles A C B and CEH are each equal to the latitude of the observer. 
Hence EH:EC::BC:AC 

But the triangles CEH (Fig. 13) and Cbe (Fig. 11) are also similar; 
and m EH:EC::C6;C« 

Hence, bpljuality of ratios, C6:Ce::BC:AC 
and A C, the sine of the sun’s amplitude, equals B C — ^which is the sine 
of declination, being equal to D F — multiplied by C e, the equinoctial 
hypothenuse, and divided by C 6, the gnomon. The remaining part of 
the process depends upon the principle which we have demonstrated 
above, under verse 7, that the measure of amplitude is to the hypothe- 
nuse of the shadow as the sine of amplitude to radius. 

Why the ^omon is in this jpssage called the “ gnomon-sine,” it is 
not easy to discover. Verse 23 presents also a name for radius, madhya- 
Jcarna, “ half-diameter,” which is not found again ; nor is karrta often 
employed in the sense of “ diameter” in this treatise. 

23. . . . The sum of the equinoctial shadow and the sun’s 
measure of amplitude {arMgrd), when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere, is the base, north ; 

24. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, the base is 
found, if north, by subtracting the measure of amplitude from 
the equinoctial shadow ; if south, by a contrary process — accord- 
ing to the direction of the interval between the end of the 
shadow and the east and west axis. 

25. The mid-day base is invariably the midday shadow. . . . 

We have already had occasion to notice, in connection with the first 
verses of this chapter, that the base (hhuja) of the shadow is its projec- 
tion upon a north and south line, or the distance of its extremity from 
the east and west axis of, the diaL It is that line which, as shown 
above (under v. V), corresponds to and represents the perpendicular let 
fall from the sun upon the plane of the prime vertical. Thus, if (Fig. 
11, p. 250) K, L, I>, D be different positions of the sun — and L 
being conceived to be upon the sur&ce of the sphere — the perpendicu- 
lars KB', LB", IFB'", DB"" are represented upon the dial by kb, lb, 
d'b, db, or,inFig.9 (p. 241), by d'6, db. Of these, the tw^ 

latter coincide wim their respective shadows, the shadow cast at nd^i 
being always itself upon a north and south line. The base of any 
shadow may be found by combining its measure of amplitude (ayra) 
with the equinoctial shadow. When the sun is in the southern hemis- 
phere, as at D' or K (Fig. 11), the measure of amplitude, ed' or ek, is to 
be added always to the equinoctial shadow, 6 e, in order to give the base, 
bd' or bk. on the contrary, the sun’s declination be north, a differ- 
ent method of procedure will be necessary, according as he is north or 
south fix>m the prime vertical. K he be south, as at D, the shadow, b d, 
will be thrown northward, and the base will be found by subtracting the 
measure of amplitude, d e, from the equinoctial shadow, be: if he be 
north, as at L, the extremity of the shadow, I, will be south from the 
east and west axis, and the base, b I, will be obtained by subtracting the 
equinoctial shadow, b e, from the measure of amplitude, I e. 
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25. . . . Multiply tlie sines of co-latitude and of latitude re- 
spectively by the equinoctial shadow and by twelve, 

26. And divide by the sine of declination ; the results are the 

hypothenuse when the sun is on the prime vertical ^maman- 
dala). When north declination is less than the laajj^e, then 
the mid-dajr hypothenuse (grava\ " 

27. Multiplied by the equinoctial shadow, and divided by the 
mid-day measure of amplitude (agrd), is the hypothenuse. . . . 

Here we have two separate and independent methods of finding the 
hypothenuse of the east and west shadow cast by the snn at the moment 
whto he is upon the prime vertical. In connection with the second of 
the two are stated tiie circumstances apder which alone a transit of the 
« 1 B across the prime vertical will tak^lace : if his declination is south, 
or i^ being north, it is greater than the latitude, his dinmal revolution 
wSl be wholly to the south, or whoUy to the north, of that circle. 

The first method is illustrated by the following figures. Let V C" 
(Fig. 12) be an arc of the prime ver- pjg j 2 _ 

tical, V being the point at which the 
sun erp^^it in his daily revolution; y 
and let C' be the centre ; then VC' / 
is radihs, and V C the sine of the / 
sun’s altitude; and, C'6 being the / 
gnomon, will be the shadow, and j , 

C'v its hypothenuse. feut, by simi- ' [ 1 

larity of triangles, ! 

VC;VC';:C'5:C'v 

Again, in the other figure (Rg. 13) — of which the general relations 
those of Fig. 8 


are 

(p. 232) — A D being 
the projection of the 
circle of the sun’s 
dinmal revolution, 
and the point at 
which it crosses the 

€ ic vertical being 
jnojected in V,. 
is the sine of the 
sun’s altitude at that 
point. But VCB 
aid ECH arc simi- 
lar triangles, the an- 
gles B V C and GE H 
being each equhl to 
the latitude ; hence 
VC:EC::BC:CH 
Now the first of 
these rati(» is — since 
E C equals V C', both 
being radius — the 

same with the first 


Fig. 18. 
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in the former proportion ; and therefore 

BC:CH;:C'5:C'«- 

or sin decl. : sin lat. : : gnom. : hyp. pr. vert. shad, 

hut sin lat. : cos. lat. : : eq. shad. ; gnom. 

therefore, by combining terms, 

sin. decl. : cos. lat. : : eq. shad. : hyp. pr. vert. shad, 
and the reduction of the first and third of these proportions to the 
form of equations gives the rules of the text. 

The other method of finding the same quantity is an application of 
the principle demonstrated above, under verse 1 , that, with a given dec- 
lination, the measure of amplitude of any shadow is to that of any other 
shadow as the hypothenuse of the former to that of the latter. Now 
when the sun is upon the prime vertical, the shadow falls directly 
eastward or directly westward, and hence its extremity lies in the east 
and west axis of the dial, and its measure of amplitude is equal to 
the equinoctial shadow. The noon measure of amplitude is, accord- 
ingly, to the hypothenuse of the noon shadow as the equinoctial shadow 
to the hypothenuse of the shadow cast when the sun is upon the prime 
vertieah 

. 27 .. . . If the sme of declination of a given time be multiplied 
bjr ini£os and divided 1^ the sine of co-latitude, the result is the 
sine of amplttode {pgramdurvikS). 

28. Ana this, being farther mtdtiplied by the hypothenuse of 
b g^ven shaidoyr at that time, and divided by ramus, gives the 
meiuiqiip bf'ii&plitade in digits {angula), etc. . . . 

The sine of the sun’s amplitude is found — ^his declination and the 
latitude being known — ^by a comparison of the similar triangles ABC 
and C EH (Fig. 13), in which 

g HE:EC::BC:CA 
or 'eoe. lat. ;B ^Lisin. smpl. 

And the proportion upon which is fosMed the rule in verse 28 — name- 
ly, thrt raditffi is to the tine of amplitude as the hypothenuse of a gilin 
imadow to tiie corresponding measure of amplitude — has been demon- 
strated tm^ verse 7, above. ' 


28, ... If fifoni half the smiare of radius the square of the 
£ oe subtracted, and the remainder 

multipnedlyihrd^ 

29. And agidn midtipHed by twdve^ and then &rther divided 
by the square of the equinoc^ shadow increased by half the 
square of the gnomon — the result obtained by the wise 

30. & eaJko (iaro«?): this let the wise man set 

down in two |>ke» Then multiply the equinoctial shadow by 
twelve^ and the sne of amplitude, 

81. And myide a* belbie: the result is styled the “fruit” 
Add its aqn^ to ^ “surd," and take the square root 
: them adtn; dda, dimiimhed and mcrmsed by the “fruit,” for 
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32. Is the siae of idtitude {qanlmC) of the southern intermediate 
directions {vidig)-, and equ^ly, whether the sun’s revolution 
take j)lace to the south or to the north of the gnomon {^riku ) — 
only, in the latter case, the sine of altitude is that of the north- 
ern intermediate directions. 

33. The square root of the difference of the squares of that 
and of radius is styled the sine of zenith-distance {drg.) then, 
the sine of zenith-distance and radius be multiplied respectively 
by twelve, and divided by the sine of altitude, 

34. The results are the shadow and hypothenuse at the angles 
(iom), under the given circumstances of time and place. . . . 

^ The method tanght in this passage of finding, with a given decHna- 
tioB and latitude, the sine of the son’s altitude at the moment when he 
crosses the south-east and south-west vertical circles, or when the shadow 
of the gnomon is thrown toward the angles {Jcona) of the circumscribing 
sqnare of the dial, is, when stated algebraic^lyj as Mows : 

(iR»-gin« ampDXgn.* j 

lgn.‘-t-eq.di.« -S”™- 
eq. ih. X gn. X sin ampl. , 

— ■ . I rn = 

ign.*-|-eq. sh.* 

v/ surd -pfruit* -j- fruit = sin alt., declination being north. 
y / surd -f- fruit* — fruit s=8in alt, declination being south. 

It is at once apparent that a problem is here presented more compli- 
cated and difficult of solution than any with which we have heretofore 
bad to do in the treatise. The commentary gives a demonstration of 

in which, for the first time, the notation and processes of the 
Hindn algebra are introduced, and with these we are not sufficiently 
ffimiliar to be able to follow the course of the demonstration. The 
problem, however, admits of solution without the aid of mathematical 
kno wledge of a higher character than has been displayed in the pro- 
djpes already explained ; by mean^ namely, of the consideration of 
r^t-angled triangles, sitnat^ in the same plane, and capable of being 
represented by a single figure. We give below such a solution, which. 


we are persuaded, agrees in all its 
main features with the process by 
which the formulas of the text were 
deduced, ^ 

I* i Eet'ZEK be ;the south-eastern 
zenith, Z, 
B itsin- 
teisedson with the equator, and D 
the position of the snn; and let 
Cb represent the gnomon. 

Since e is in the line of the eqni- 
noctud shadow (see above, v. 7), 
and since be makes an angle of 45° 
with either axis of the dial, we 
have 6e*=2 eq. sh.*, and Ce*= 
C 6* 4-6 e* = gn.» -{-2 eq. sh.* 
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In like manner, d e^~ 2 meas. ampl.^ Bnt the simSar triangles 
Gde and CDE' gii^e Cd® : : : CD^ : DE'^ ; which, by hsdfmg 

the two consequents, and observing the constant relation of Cd M the 
measure of amplitude (see above, under v. 7), gives E® : sin ampl.® : : 
E® : E^® : whence -JD E’®= sin ampl.®, or D E'®= 2 sin ampl.® 

Now the required sine of altitude is D G, and D G=D H-j-H G= 
D H-(-I J. And, obviously, the triangles D H I, D I E', E F C, I J C, 
and C 6 e are -all similar. Tlien, from D H I and C 5 e, we derive 
DH:DI::6e:Ce 
from DIE' and C6e, DI : DE* : : C5 : Ce 
and, by combining terms, DH:DE';:5eXC6:Ce® 

whence D H = ah-Xgn-Xya ■ sin ampl. _ eq.Bh.Xgn.XsinampL 

gn.® + 8 eq. ah.* 4gn.*+eq.sh.* ' 

Again, from D H I and E F C, we derive 

IH*:DI»::EF*;EC* 
from IJC and EFC, IJ* : IC* : : EF* : EC* 
whence, by adding the terms of the equal ratios, and observing that 
IH*+I J*=:JH*, and DI*+IC*=DC*=EC*, we have 
JH*: EC»::EF*:EC* 

or JH*=EF*. Hence IJ»=JH*-IH*=EF*-IH*=EF*-DI*+DH* 
But from EFC and C 6 e are derived 


r! /■a • n M . . p P2 . p P2 

from DIE' and C6e, Ce* *:C6® ’:’:DE'® :DI» 
wbl, ..d 

that is to say, 

EF' _ (iR«-ainampl.»)Xgn.* 

gn.*+2 eq. ah.* ign.*+ eq. ah.* * 

But, as was shown above, I J*=E F® — D I®H-D H®=isurd+fruit®- 
and snrd+fruit® + fixiit= IJ-{- D H=D G = sine of altitude. 


When declination is south, so that the sun crosses the circle of alti- 
tude at !>, I H', the equivalent of D H, is to be subtracted from I J, to 
give D' Gr', the sine of altitude. 

The correctness of the Hindu formulas may likewise be briefly and 
succinctiy demonstrated by meaia of our modem methods. Thus, let 
PZS i(Kg. 15) be a sphetieal triangle, Fig, ig, 

of whi^ the three angular points are 

P, the pol% Ae aenitii, and S, the 
pUce Sim whw npott^the south- 
east or the circles; 

P^ then, k the ^Idhude, ZS the ^ 
aehkh-distaBce, .(Hr ooelthBde, and PS 

the «>-dedmai»m ; wad angle PZS is 135“ ; the problem is, to find 
the sme tite emnplement of Z S, or of the sun’s altitude. By spheri- 
eal'ftigondnt€fey,coB SP=rC 08 ZS cos ZP-f-sin ZS sin ZP cos Z. Di- 
viding by am ZP, and observing that cos S P-t-sin Z P=zsin deel.-j-cos 
iat.=slBe- ^ ampiitade, we have sin ampl.==sin alt. tan lat.+eos alt, «» 
.135*. HO' represmit sin ampl. by o, tan lat. by 6, cos 136® by 

veu^Ti. - 33 
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smalt, byaf, and cos altby Vl— * 2 , we have a^-2abx+h^ x^= 

i{10-x^); and, by reduction, x^— g= y , Kepresenting, 

ST® 

again, , ^ and y ^ by s, and reducing, we have *=/+ 

T T® 's~r® 

But/ is evidently the same with the “fruit,” since 5, or tan 

lat, equals eq. sk-i-gnom., and therefore _ eq. sh. _ xgn.Xsin. m^ I. _ 
^ ^ i4-®® ^ gnom.®+eq. sh.2 

and t is also the same with the “surd,” for 

^+o> Jgnom.*+eq. sh.® 

the latitude being north, we consider the north direction as posi- 
tive, 6 will be positive. The value of / ^ven above, wiU then evidently 
be positive or negative as the sign of a is pins or minns. But a, the 
sine of amplitude, is positive when declination is north, and negative 
when declination is south. Hence / is to be added to or subtracted 
from the radical, according as the sun is north or south of the equator, 
as prescribed by the Hindu mle. A minus sign before the radical would 
correspond to a second passage of the sun across the south-east and 
jk- north-west vertical circle ; which, except in a high latitude, would take 
” place always below the horizon. 

The construction of the last part of verse 32 is by no means clear, yet 
we cannot question that the meaning intended to be conveyed by it is 
truly represented by our translation. When declination is greater ttan 
norm latitude, the sun’s revolution is made wholly to the north 6( the 
prime vertical, and the vertical circles which he crosses are the north- 
east and the north-west. The process prescribed in the text, however, 
pves the correct value for the sine of altitude in this case also. For, 
in the triangle SZP (Fig. 15), all the parts remain the same, excepting 
that the angle P Z S becomes 46®, instead of 136° : but the cosine of 
the former is the same as that of the latter arc, with a difference only 
' of sign, which disappears in the process, the cosine being squared. 

The sine of altitude being found, that of its complement, or of zenith- 
distance, is readily derived from it by the method of squares (as above, 
m w. 16, 17). To ascertain, farther, the length of the corresponding 
shadow and of its hypothenuse, we make the proportions 
sin alt. : sin zen. disk : : gnom. : shad, 
and sin alt. : R : : gnom. : hyp. shad. 

In this passage, as in those that follow, the sine of altitude is called 
by the same name, pavka, “ staff,” which is elsewhere given to the 
gnomon : the gnomon, in fact, representing in all cases, if the hypothe- 
nuse be made^ radius, the sine of the sun’s altitude. The word is fte- 
^endy used in this sense in the modem astronomical language : &us 
V C (Fig. 13, p. 254), the sine of the sun’s altitude when upon me 
prime vertical, is called the samamanMaganku, “ prime vertical staff,” 
and BT, the sine of altitude when the, sun crosses the unmandala, or 
east and west hour-circle, is styled the •unmandalafanku : of the latter 
line, however, the Sftrya-SiddhAnta makes no' account. We are sur- 
prise, however, not to hud a distinct name for the altitude, as its 
Complement, the zenith-distance r the sine of the latter might with ^ery 
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nearly the same propriety be called the “ shadow,” as that of the form® 
the “ gnomon.” The particnlar sine of altitude which is the result of 
the present process is commonly known as the Iconafaniu, from the 
word kona, which, signifying originally “ angle,” is used, in connection 
with the dial, to indicate the angles of the circumscribing square (see 
9) P- 241), and then the directions in which those angles lie from 
the gnomon. The word itself is doubtless borrowed from the Greek 
the form mven to it being that in which it appears in the com- 
pounds TQiyfttPov Sanskrit trikotia), etc. Lest it seem strange that the 
Hindus should have derived from abroad the name for so fomiliar and ' 


elementary a quantity as an angle, we would direct attention to the 
striking fact that in that stage of their mathematical science, at least, 
which is represented by the Shrya-Siddhhnta, they appear to have made 
no use whatever in their calculations of the angle : for, excepting in 
this passage (v. 34) and in the term for “ square ” employed in a pre- 
vious verse (v. 5) of this chapter, no word meaning “angle” is to be 
met with anywhere in the text of this treatise. Th* term drp, used to 
signify “zenith-distance” — excepting when this is measured upon the 
meridian; see above, under w. 14—16 — means literally “sight:” in this 
sense, it occurs here for the forst time : we have had it more than once 


above with the signification of “ observed plaee,” as distinguished from 
a position obtained by calculation. In verse 32, panku mi^t be under- 
stood as used in the sense of “zenith,” yet it has there, in truth, its own 
proper signification of “gnomon;” the meaning being, that the sun, in 
the cases supposed^ makes his revolution to the south or to the north of 
the gnomon itself, or in such a manner as to cast the shadow of the 
latter, at noon, northward or southward. One of the fectors in the cal- 
culation is styled karant, “surd” (see Colebrooke’s Hind. Alg, p. 145), 
rather, apparently, as being a quantity of which the. root is not required to 
be taken, than one of which an integral root i^.always impossible ; or, it 
may be, as being the square of a line which is not, and cannot be, drawn. 
The term translated “fruit” (pAala) is one of very frequent occurrence 
elsewhere, as denoting “ quotient, result, corrective equation,” etc. 

The form of statement and of injunction employed in verses 29 and 
30, in the phrases “the result obtained by the wise,” and “let the wise 
man set down,” etc., is so little in accordance wiA the style of our 
treatise elsewhere, while it is also frequent and fomiliar in other works 
of a kindred character, that it furnishes ground for suspicion that th^ 
passage, relating to the kompanku, is a later interpolation into the body 
of the text ; and the suspicion is strengthened by the fact that the pro- 
ceK prescribed here is so much mpre complicate than those elsewhere 
presented in this chapter. 


34. ... If radius be increased by the sine of ascensional differ- 
ent (com) when declination is north, or diminished by the same, 
when decUmg^on is south, 

35. The i&ult is the day-measure (onfy^; thi^ diminished 
by the versed sine {^udkramajyS) of the hour-angle (noto), then 
niultiplied by the day-radius and divided by i^mus, is the “ di- 
visor (chetfos) ; the latter, again, being multiplied, by the sine of 
co-latitude (Uzmha), and divided 
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^ 36. By radius, gives the sinew altitude {^mhu)-. subtract its 
sine from that of radius, and the square root of the remainder is 
the sine of zenith-distance (dvf) : the shadow and its hypothe- 
nuse are found"'aS in the prece^g process. 

The object of this process is, to find the sine of the sun’s altitude at, 
any given hour of the day, when his distance from the meridian, his 
declination, and the latitude, are known. The sun’s angular distance 
from the meridian, or the hour-angle, is found, as explained by the com- 
g| mentary, by aabtracting the time elapsed since sunrise, or which is'to 
dapse befiwe sunset, from the half day, as calculated by a rule previously 
^ven pi. 61—63). From the declination and the latitude the sine of 
ascensional diflference (earajyd) is supposed to have been already derived, 
by the method taught in the same passage ; as also, from the declina- 
tion (by ii. 60), the radius of the diurnal circle. The successive steps 
of the process of calculation will be made clear by a reference to the 
annexed figure (Fi(|. 16), taken in connection with Fig. 13 (p. 254), with 
which it corresponds in dimensions and lettering. ' Let G C' E repre- 
sent a portion of the plane of the equator, C being its centre, and GE 
its intersection with the plane of the me- 
ridian ; and let A A' B' D represent a cor- 
responding portion of the plane of the 
dinrnal circle, as seen projected upon the 
other, its cenfre and its line of intersection 
with the meridian coinciding with those 
of the latter. I^et C G equsJ the sine of 
ascensional difl’erence, and AB its corre- 
^ndent in the lesser circle, or the earth- 
sine (kiyyd or ksMtijyd ; see above, ii. 61). 

Now let O' be the place of the sun at a 

f iven time ; the angle OtC D, measured , 
y the arc of the equator (^E, is the ’ 

hour-angle : from O' draw Q'Q perpendic- 
ular to CE; then Q'Q is the sine, and , ^ ' 

QEis the versed sine, of O' E. Add to 

radius, E C, the sine of ascensional difference, C G ; their sum, E G 

which is the equivalent^ in terms of a great circle, of D A, that part of 
the_ diameter of the circle of diurnal revolution which is above the 
Iwizon, and which consequently measures the length of the day— is 
^•day-measure (anlyd). From EG deduct E Q, the versed sine of the 
hou^angle ; the remainder, G Q, is the same quantify in terms of a great 
c^e which A O is in terms of the dinrnal circle : hence the reduction 
of GQ to the dimensions of the lesser rircle, by the proportion 
CE:BD;:GQ:AO 

gives us the value of A O ; to this the text gives the technical name of 
“ dinsOT ” (caeda). But, by Fig. 13, 

CE:EH::AO:OR 

heiii» O^ which is the sine of the sun’s altitude at the given time, 
mnltiplied by EH, the cosine of latitude, and 

divided by CE, or radius. 


/ 
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The processes for denying from the sine of altitude that of zenith- 
distance, and from both the length of the corresponding shadow and its 
hypothennse, are precisely the same as in the last problem. 

For the meaning of antya — ^which, for lack of a better term, we have 
translated “day-measure” — see above, under verse 7. The word nata, 
by which the hour-angle is designated, is the same with that employed 
above with the signification of “ meridian zenith-distance see the note 
to verses 14-17. 

37. If radius be multiplied by a given shadow, and divided 
by the corresponding hypothenuse, the result is the sine of 
zenith-distance (drc) : the square root of the difference between 
the square of that and the square of radius 

38. Is the sine of altitude (fonAw); which, multiplied by 
radius and divided by the sine of co-latitude (lamha), gives the 
"divisor” (cheda ) ; multiply the latter by radius, and divide by 
the radius of the diurnal circle, 

39. And the quotient is the sine of the sun’s distance from the 
horizon (wranofa); this, then, being subtracted from the day- 
measure (antyd), and the remainder turned into arc by means of 
the table of versed sines, the final result is the hour-angle {nata), 
in respirations (asu), east or west. 

The process taught in these verses is precisely the converse of the 
one described in the preceding passage. The only point which calls for 
ferther remark in connection with it is, that the line G Q (Fig. 16) is in 
verse 39 called the “ sine of the unnata” By this latter term is desig- 
nated the opposite of the hour-angle (nata)— that is to say, the sun’s 
areolar dktrace fixim the horizon upon his own circle, O' A', reduced to 
time^ ^ to tile measnie of a great circle. Thus, when the sun is at O', 
hk honivai^e {nata), <«c the time till noon, is O' £ ; his distance from 
tile horison (tumata), or the time since sunrise, is O' G'. But G Q is 
with BO ^oprie^ Styled the sine of O' ^ ; it is not itself a sine at all, 
and the aci^ «Be of the arc in question would have a very different 
value. 

40. Multiply the sine of co-latitude by any mven measure of 
^plitude {agrd), and divide by the corresponding hypothenuse 
in di^ts ; the result is the sine of declination. This, again, is 
to be multiplied by radius, and divided by the sine of greatest 
declination ; 

The quotient, converted into arc, is, in signs, etc., the sun’s 
place in the quadrant ; by means of the quadrants is then found 
the actual longitude of the sun at that point. . . , 

By the method taught in this passage, the sun’s declination, and, 
through tiiat, his true and mean longitude, may, the latitude of the ob- 
server being known, be found from a single observation upon the shadow 
at any hour in the day. The declination is obtained from the measure 
of amplitude and thekhypothenuse of the shadoV, in tiie following 
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manner: first, as was, shown in connection with verse 7 of this chapter, 

' hyp. shad. : meas. ampl. : : E C : C A (Kg. 13, p. 264) 

but . EC:CA::EH:BC. 

therefore hyp. shad. : meas. ampl. : : E H : B G 

B C, the sine of declination, being thus ascertained, the longitude is de- 
duced fifom it as in a previous process (see above, vv, 17-20). 

41. . . . Upon a given day, the distances of three bases, at 
noon, in the forenoon, and in the afternoon, being laid of^ 

42. From the point of intersection of the lines drawn between 
&em by means of two fish-fignres, {Ttiatsya), and with a radius 
touching the three points, is described the path of the shadow. . . 

This method of drawing upon the foce of the dial the path which 
will be described by the extremity of the shadow upon a given day pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that that path will be an arc of a circle — an 
erroneous assumption, since, excepting within the polar circles, the path 
of the shadow is always a hyperbola, when the sun is not in the equator. 
In low latitudes, however, the difference between the arc of the hyper- 
^a^ at any point not too for irom the gnomon, and the arc of a circle, 
is so small, tiiat it is not very surprising that the Hindus should have 
Overiotficed it The path being regarded as a true circle, of coarse it 
can be drawn if any t^ree points in it can be found by calculation : and 
thh> ie not difficnlt, since the rules above given furnish means of ascer- 
tuning, if the sun’s declination and the observer’s latitude be known, 
tijfo lei^h of the shadow and the length of its base, or the distance of 
i^ eternity from the east and west axis of the dial, at different times 
(hiding the day. One part of the process, however, has not been provi- 
de for in the rules mtherto given. Thus (Fig. 9, p. 241), supposing 
d', m, and f to be three points in the same daily path of the shadow, we 
require, in order to lay down I and m, to know not only the bases I V, 
m V", but also the distances b V, b b"'. But these are readily found 
when the shadow and the base corresponding to each are known, or 
they may be calcnlated from the sines of the respective hour-angles. 

The three points being determined, the mode of describing a circle 
through them is virtually the same with that which we should employ : 
lines are drawn from the noon-point to each of the others, which are 
then, by fish-figures (see above, under vv. 1—5), bisected by other lines at 
right angles to them, and the intersection of the latter is the centre of 
the required circle. 

42. . . . Multiply by the day-radius of three signs, and divide 
by their own respective day-radii, 

43. In succession, the sines of one, of two, and of three signs; 
the quotients, converted into arc, being subtracted, each from the 
one following, give, beginning with Aries, the times of rising 
(udaydsavas) at LankS ; 

44. Namely sixteen hundred and seventy, seventeen hundred 
and ninely-five, and. nineteen hundred and thirty-five respira- 
tions. And thrae, diminished each by its ptortion of ascensional 
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difference (carakhanda), as calculated for a given place, are the 
times of rising at that place. . 

45. Invert them, and add their own portions of ascensional 
difference inverted, and the sums are the three signs banning 
with Cancer; and these same six, in inverse order, are the other 
six, commencing with Libra. , 




Fig. 17. 

'/ ^ 


The problem here is to determine the “times of rising” (uda^savas) 
of the different signs of the ecliptic— that is to say, the part of the 5400 
respirations (asavas) constituting a quarter of the sidereal day, which 
each of the three signs making up a quadrant of the ecliptic will occupy 
in rising (udaya) above the horizon. • And in the flret place, me times 
of rising at equator, or in the right sphere — which are the eqmva- 
lents of theSro in right ascension — are found as follows ^ 

Let ZN 17) be a quadrant of the solstitial colure, AN the pro- 
jection upon its plane of the equinoctial colure, A Z of the equator, and 
A C of the ecliptic ; and let A, T, G, and 
C be the projections upon A C of the initial 
points of the first four signs ; then A T is 
the sine of one fflgn, or of 30®, A G of two 
signs, or of 60®,' and A C, which is radius, 
the sine of three signs, or of 90®. From 
T, G, and C, draw T /, G < 7 , C c, perpendicu- 
lar to AN. ThenAT< and ACc are simi- 
lar triangles, and, since A C equals radius, 

R:Cc;:AT:t< 

But the arc of which T < is sine, is the 
same part of the circle of diurnal revolu- 
tion of which the radius is i i', as the r^ 
qnired ascensional equivalent of one sign is 

of the equator: hence the sine of the latter, which we iMy *, is 
found by reducing T< to the measure of a great circle, which is done by 
the proportion 

< : R : : T f : sin a: 


f 

/ 



Combining this with the preceding proportion, we have, 

:Cc : : AT:sin x 

Again, to find the ascensional equivalent of two signs, which w will 
call y, we Lave by compurisoii of the triangles A G y and ACc, 
R:Cc:; AGiG^f 

and gy':U::Gff: sin y 

therefore, as before, yy' :Cc::AG:siny 

Hence, the ^es of the ascensional equivalents of one and of two signs 
respectively are equal to'tiie sines of one and of two signs, AT and 
AG^ mnltiplied by the day-radius of three signs, Ge, and divided e^h 
by its own day-radius, f i' and yy'; and the conversion of the sines to 
obtained , into arc gives the ascensional equivalents themselves.^ The 
rule of the text includes also the equivalent of three signs, but this is w 
obviously eqmd to a quadrant that It is unnecessary to draw out the 
process, all the terms in the proportions disappearing except radius. 
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Upon worloDg out the process, by means of the table of sines given 
in the second chapter (w. 15-22), and assuming the inclination of the 
plane of the ecliptic to be 24° (ii 28), we find, by the rule given above 
(ii. 60), that the day-radii of one, of two, and of three sines, or t V, g g', 
Cc, are 3366', 3216', and 3140' respectively, and that the sines of a; and 
y are 1604' and 2907', to which the corresponding arcs are 27° 50' and 
57° 45', or 1670' and 3465'. The former is the ascensional equivalent 
of the first sign ; subtracting it from the latter gives that of the second 
sign, which is 1795', and subtracting 3465' fi-om a quadrant, 5400', 
gives the equivalent of the third sign, which is 1935' — all as stated in 
the text. 

^ These, then, are the periods of sidereal time which the first three 
signs of the ecliptic will occupy in rising above the horizon at the equa- 
tor, in passing the meridian of any latitude. It is ^Beus that the 
same quantities, in inverse order, will be the equivalent^ra right ascen- 
sion of the three following signs also, and that the series of six equiva- 
lents thus found will bdong also to the six signs of the other half of the 

. ecliptic. In order, now, to ascertain the equivalents of the signs in 
oblique ascension, or the periods of sidereal time which they will occupy 
in rising above the horizon of a given latitude, it is necessary first to 
calculate, for that latitude, the ascensional difference (cdra) of the three 
points T, G, and C (Fig. 17), which is done by the rule given in the last 
chapter (\'v, 61, 62). We have calculated these quantities, in the Hindu 
me&od, for the latitude of Washington, 38° 54', and find ^e ascensional 
difference of T to be 578', that of G 1061', and that of C 1263'. The 
manner in which these are combined with the equivalents in right 
ascension to produce the equivalents in oblique ascension may bo ex- 
plained by the following figure (Fig. 18), which, although not a true 
projection, is sufficient for the purpose 
of illustration. Let ACS be a semi- _ 
orcle of the ecliptic, divided into its \ 
successive signs, and A S a semicircle ' ,, 

of the equator, upon which AT', T' G', i 
etc., are the equivalents of those signs 
in right ascension ; and let t, g, ete^ be 
the points which rise simultaneously 
with T, G, etc. Then t T' and v V', the 
ascensional difference of T and V, are ' 

678', 5rG' and IL' are 1061', and cC' ' ' 

is 1263'. Then Kt, the equivalent in i' 

oblique ascension of AT, equals AT'- ’ ' 

/ 3", or 1092'. To find, again, the value ' 

of tg, the second equivalent, the text ' 

directs to subtract from T' G' the differ- ^ 

ence between tT' and gG', which is 

called the caralrAanda, “portion of ascensional difference” — that is to 
say, the increment or decrement of ascensional difference at the point 
G as compared with T. 'Thus 

« y = T' G' - {^F G' - < T') =T'G'+< T' - jr G'= id'-g 6'=131 8' 
and gr c = G' 0' - (c C' - jr G') = G' C'-l-g G'-c C'=g C' -c G'=17S3' 
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FartJiery to find the oblique equivalents in the second quadrant, we 
are direct^ to invert the right equivalents, and to add to each its own 
carakhan^, decrement of ascensional difference. Thus 
c 1 = C' L'+ (c C' - 2 L') s= c t' - 1 L'= 21 S'?' 
i » = L' V'+ (J L' -« V') = I V'-B V'= 2278' 
and finally, bS=V'S + oV'=2248'. 

It is obvious without particular explanation that the arcs of oblique 
ascension thus found as the equivalents, in a given latitude, of the :^t 
six signs of the ecliptic, are likewise, in inverse order, the equivalents of 
the other six. We have, then, the following table of times of rising 
(udaydsavas), for the equator and for the latitude of Washington, of all 
the divisions of the ecliptic : 


JSquivalents in. Bight and Oblique Ascension of the Signs of the Ecliptic. 


1 

Sign. 

Name* 

EqmvaleQt 

in 

Ri^t Ascenflioo. 

lat. of 
Aoeens. 

niffi 

Washington. 

Eqniv. in 
ObL Aseeaaion. 

Sign. 

Name. 

No. 


Aries, mesha, 
Tamms, vrthan, 
Gemini, mithuna, 
Cancer, karkata, 
I>eo, tinha, 

Virgo, hanyA, 

' or p. 

1670 

1795 

1935 

1935 

1795 

1670 

* erp. 

578 

1061 

1263 

io6i 

578 

t3l2 

1733 

ai37 

2278 

2248 

Pisces, mina, 
Aquarius, Icumbha, 
C8pricomus,maifcara, 
Sagittarius, dhanua, 
Scorpio, Alt, 

Libra, (ulA, 

la. 

11. 

10. 

9- 

8. 

7- 


For the expression “ at LaniA,” employed in verse 43 to designate 
the equator, see above, under i. 62. 


46. From the longitude of the sun at a given time are to he 

calculated the ascensional equivalents of the parts past and to 
come of the sign in which he is : they are equal to the number 
of decrees traversed and to be traversed, multiplied by the as- 
cenmmtal equivalent (jidaydsavas') of the sign, and divided by 
thirty; . / , 

47. fwan the given time, reduced to respirations, sub- 
tr^ the eqdivalenl^ in respirations, of the part of the sign to 
come, and sdsq tiie ascensional equivalents {lagndsavas) of the 
following i^gns, in succession — so likewise, subtract the equiva- 
lents the H|it past, and of the signs past, in inverse order ; 

48. IS the* be a remainder, multiply it by thirty and divide 
oy equivifeat the unsubtracted sign ; add the quotient, in 

t^ipde mgns, or subtract it from them : the re^t 
is the point of tte eeliptH: {hgna) which is at that time upon the 
horizon 

49. So, from the east or west hour-angle (nata) of the sun, in 

nM£s, having made a similar calculation, by means of the equiv- 
alents in right ascension (lankodaydsavas), apply Ihe result as an 
additive or subtractive equation to the sun’s longitude ; the re- 
sult is the point of the etmptic then upon the meridian {rmdhya- 
hgna). * 

VOI,. TI. 


34 
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The word lafftia means literally “ attached to, connected with,” and 
hence, “ corresponding, equivalent to.” It is, then, most properly, and 
likewise most usually, employed to designate the point or the arc of the 
equator which corresponds to a given point or arc of the ecliptic. In 
such a sense it occurs in this passage, in verse 47, where lagn&savas is 
precisely equivalent to udayAsaveis, explained in connection with the 
next preceding passage; also below, in verse 50, and in several other 
places. In verses 48 and 49, however, it receives a different significa- 
tion, being taken to indicate the point of the ecliptic which, at a given 
time, is upon the meridian or at the horizon ; the former being called 
lagnam kshitije, “lagna at the horizon” — or, in one or two cases else- 
where, simply lagna — the other receiving the name of madhyalagna, 
“ meridian-la^rna.” 

The rules by which, the sun’s longitude and the hour of the day being 
known, the points of the ecliptic at the horizon and upon the meridian 
are found, are very elliptically and obscurely stated in the text ; our 
translation itself has been necessarily made in part also a paraphrase and 
explication of them. Th|ir farther illustration may be best effected by 
means of an example, wiffi reference to the last figure (Fig. 18). 

At a given place of observation, as Washington, let the moment of 
local time — reckoned in the usual Hindu manner, from sunrise — be 18“ 
12^ 3P, and let the longitude of the sun, as corrected by the precession, 
be, by calculation, 42°, or 1^ 12° : it is required to know the longitude 
of the point of the ecliptic (lagna) then upon the eastern horizon. 

Let P (Fig. 18) be the place of the sun, and H h the line of the hori- 
zon, at the given time ; and leti> be point of the equator which rose 
with the sun ; then the arc p h is equivalent to the time since sunrise, 
18" 12^ 3P, or 6555P. The value of tg, the equivalent in oblique ascen- 
sion of the second sign T G, in which the sun is, is given in the table 
presented at the end of the note upon the preceding passage as 1312?. 
To find the value of the part of pg we make the proportion 
TG:PG::t^:;?£- 

or 30° : 18° :: 1312P : 787 p 

From^A, or 6555P, we now subtractpjf, 787p, and then, in succession, 
the ascensional equivalents of the following signs, GC and CL — that is, 
gc, or 1733P, and cl, or 2137p — until there is left a remainder, Ih, or 
1898P, which is less than the equivalent of the next sign. To this re- 
mainder of oblique ascension the corresponding arc of longitude is then 
found by a proportion the reverse of that formerly made, namely 
fi;:fA::LV:LH 

or 2278P;1898 p;:30°:25° 

The result thus obtained being added to A L, or 4®, the sum, 4® 25°, or 
145°, is the longitude of H. 

The arc p is called in the text bkogy&savas, “ the equivalent in respi- 
rations of the part of the sign to be traversed,” while tp is styled bhuk- 
i&savas, “the respirations of the part traversed.” 

If, on the other hand, it were desired to arrive at the same result by 
•reckoning in the opposite direction from the sun to the horizon, either 
on account of the greater proximity of the two in that direction, or for 
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any other reason, the manner of proceeding would he somewhat differ- 
ent. Thus, if AH (Fig. 18) were the surfs longitude, and/iP the line 
of the eastern horizon, we should first find hp, by subtracting the part 
of the day already elapsed from the calculated length of the day (this 
step is, in the text, omitted to be specified) ; from it we should then 
subtract the bhnktasavas, I A, and then the equivalents of the signs 
through which the sun has already passed, in inverse order, until there 
remained only the part of an equivalent, p g, which would be con\ erte<l 
into the corresponding arc of longitude, P G, in the same manner as 
before : and the subtraction of P G from A G would give A P, the 
longitude of the point P. 

But again, if it be required to determine the point of the eclij>tic 
which is at any given time upon the meridian, the general process is the 
same as already explained, excepting that for the time from sunrise is 
substituted the time until or since noon, and also for the equivalents in 
oblique ascension those in right ascension, or, in the language of the 
text, the “times of rising at Lanka” {lankodayasavas)\ since the me- 
ridian^ like the equatorial horizon, cuts the equator at right angles. 

It will be observed that all these calculations assume the increments 
longitude of to be ' proportional to those of ascension throughout each 
sign : in a process of greater pretensions to accuracy, this would lead to 
errors of some consequence. 

The use and value of the methods here taught, and of the quantities 
found as their results, will appear in the sequel (see ch. v. 1-9 ; vii. 7 ; 
ix. 6-11 ; X. 2). 

The term kshitija, by which the horizon is designated, may be under- 
stood, according to the meaning attributed to k^iti (see above, under 
ii. 61-63), either as the “circle of situation” — that is, the one which is 
dependent upon the situation of the observer, varying with every change 
of place on his part — or as the “earth-circle,” the one produced by the 
intervention of the earth below the observer, or drawn by the earth 
upon the sky. Probably the latter is its true interpretation. 

50. Add together the ascensional equivalents, in respurations, 
of the part of the sign to be traversed by the point having less 
longitude, of the part traversed by that having greater longitude, 
and of the intervening signs — thus is made the ascertainment of 
time (Mlasddhana). 

51. When the longitude of the point of the ecliptic upon the 
horizon (lagna) is less than that of the sun, the time is in the 
latter part of the night; when greater, it is in the day-time; 
when greater than the longitude of the sun increased by half a 
revolution, it is after sunset 

The process taught in these verses is, in a manner, the converse of 
that w’hich is explained in the preceding passage, its object being to find 
the instant of local time when a given point of the ecliptic will be upon 
the horizon, the longitude of the sun being also known. Thus (Fig. 18), 
supposing the sun’s longitude, A P, to be, at a given time, 1= 12° ; it is 
required to know at what time the point H, of which the longitude is 
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4s 25°, will rise. The problem, is, virtually, to ascertain the arc of the 
equator intercepted between 5>, the point which rose with the sun, and 
h, which will rise with H, since that arc determines the time elapsed 
between sunrise and the rise of H, or the time in the day at which the 
latter will take place. In order to this, we ascertain, by a process simi- 
lar to that illustrated in connection with the last passage, the hhogyA- 
savas, “ ascensional equivalent of the part of the sign to be traversed,” 
of the point having less longitude — or pg — and the hhuJctasavas, “as- 
censional equivalent of the part traversed,” belonging to H, the point 
having greater longitude — or I h — and add the sum of both to that of 
the ascensional equivalents of the intervening whole signs, g c and c I, 
which the text calls antaralagnAsavas, “ equivalent respirations of the 
interval the total is, in respirations of time, corresponding to minutes 
of arc, the interval of time required : it wiU be found to be 6555P, or 
18“ 12' 3P: and this, in the case assumed, is the time in the day at 
which the rise of H takes place : were H, on the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the sun, 18“ 12' 3 p would be the time before sunrise of the same 
event, and would require to be subtracted from the calculated length of 
the day to give the instant of local time. * 

It is evident that the main use of this process must be to determine 
the hour at which a given planet, or a star of which the longitude is 
known, will pass the horizon, or at which its “ day ” (see above, ii. 59- 
63) will commence. A like method — substituting only the equiva- 
lents in right for those in oblique ascension — might be employed in 
determining at what instant of local time the complete day, ahor&tra, 
of any of the heavenly bodies, reckoned from transit to transit across 
the lower meridian, would commence : and this is perhaps to be re- 
garded as included also in the terms of verse 50 ; even though the 
following verse plainly has reference to the time of rising, and the word 
lagna, as used in it, means only the point upon the horizon. 

The last verse we take to be simply an obvious and convenient rule 
for determining at a glance in which part of the civil day will take 
place the rising of any given point of the ecliptic, or of a planet occu- 
pying that point. If the longitude of a planet be less than that of the 
sun, while at the same time they are not more than three signs apart — 
this and the other corresponding restrictions in point of distance are 
plainly implied in the different specifications of the verse as compared 
with one another, and are accordingly explicitly stated by the commen- 
tator — the hour when that planet comes to assume the position called 
in the text lagna, or to pass the eastern horizon, will evidently be 
between midnight and sunrise, or in the after part {feska, literally “ re- 
mainder”) of the night: if, again, it be more than three and less than 
six signs behind the sun, or, which is the same thing, more than six and 
less than nine signs in advance of him, its time of rising will be between 
sunset and midnight : if, once more, it be in advance of the sun by less 
than six signs, it will rise while the sun is above the horizon. 

The next three chapters treat of the eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
fourth being devoted to lunar eclipses, and the fifth to solar, and the 
sixth containing directions for projecting an ecHpso 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF ECLIPSES, AXD ESPECIALLY OF LCXAE ECLIPSES. 

Contents: — 1, dimensions of the sun and moon; 2-3. measurement of their apparent 
dimensions; 4-5, measurement of the earth’s shadow; 6, conditions of the occur- 
rence of an eclipse; ?-S, ascertainment of longitude at the time of conjunction or 
of opposition; 9. causes of eclipses; 10-11, to determine whether there will be 
an eclipse, ami the amount of obscuration; 12-15. to find half the time of dura- 
tion of the eclipse, and half that of total obscuration; 16-17, to ascertain the 
times of contact and of separation, and. in a total eclipse, of immersion and 
emergence; 18-21, to determine the amount of obscuration at a given time; 
22-23, to find the time corresponding to a given amount of obscuration; 24-25, 
measurement of the deflection of the ecliptic, at the point occupied bj the 
eclipsed body, from an east and west line; 26, correction of the scale of projec- 
tion for difference of altitude. 

* 1. The diameter of the sun’s disk is six thousand five hun- 
dred yojanas; of the moon’s, four hundred and eighty. 

We sliall see, in connection with the next passage, that the diameters 
of the sun and moon, as thus stated, are subject to a curious modifica- 
tion, dependent upon and representing the greater or less distance of 
those bodies from the earth; so that, in a certain sense, we liave here 
only their mean diameters. These represent, however, in the Hindu 
theory — which affects to reject the supposition of other orbits than such 
as are circular, and described at equal distances about the earth — the 
true absolute dimensions of the sun and moon. 

Of the two, only that for the moon is obtained by a legitimate pro- 
cess, or presents any near approximation to the truth. The diameter of 
the earth being, as stated above (i. 59), 1600 yojanas, that of the moon, 
480 yojanas, is .3 of it : while the true value of the moon’s diameter in 
terms of the earth’s is .2716, or only about a tenth less. An e.stiinate 
so nearly correct supposes, of course, an equally correct determination 
of the moon’s horizontal parallax, distance trora the earth, and mean 
apparent diameter. The Hindu valuation of the parallax may be de- 
duced from the value given just below (v. 3), of a minute on the moon’s 
orbit, as 15 yojanas. Since the moon’s horizontal parallax is equal to 
the angle subtended at her centre by the earth’s radius, and since, at 
the moon’s mean distance, 1' of arc equals 15 yojanas, and the earth’.s 
radius, 800 yojanas, would accordingly subtend an angle of 53' 20'' — the 
latter angle, 53' 20", is, according to the system of the Surya-Siddhanta, 
the moon’s parallax, when in the horizon and at her mean distance. 
This is considerably loss than the actual value of the quantity, as deter- 
mined by modern science, namely 67 " 1 '; and it is practically, in the 
calculation of solar eclipses, still farther lessened by 3' 51", the excess 
of the value assigned to the sun's horizontal parallax, as we shall see 
farther on. Of the variation in the parallax, due to the varying distance 
of the moon, the Hindu system makes no account : the variation is actu- 
voL. VI. 35 
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ally nearly 8', being from 53' 48", at the apogee, to 61' 24", at the 
perigee. 

How the amount of the parallax was determined by the Hindus — if, 
indeed, they had the instruments and the skill in observation requisite 
for making themselves an independent determination of it — we are not 
informed. It is not to be supposed, however, that an actual estimate of 
the mean horizontal parallax as precisely 53' 20" lies at the foundation 
of the other elements which seem to rest upon it ; for, in the making 
up of the artificial Hindu system, all these elements have been modified 
and adapted to one another in such a manner as to produce certain 
whole numbers as their results, and so to be of more convenient use. 

From this parallax the moon’s distance may be deduced by the pro- 
portion 

sin 53' 2o" ; K : : earth’s rad. ; moon’s dist. 
or 53'J-; 3438' ; :8oor : 5i, 6707 

The radius of the moon’s orbit, then, is 51,570 yojanas, or, in terms of 
the earth’s radius, 64.47. The true value of the moon’s mean distance 
is 59.96 radii of the earth. 

The farther proportion 

3438' : 5400' : : Sj,570y : 81,0007 

would give, as the value of a quadrant of the moon’s orbit, 81,000 yoja- 
nas, and, as the whole orbit, 324,000 yojanas. This is, in fact, the cir- 
cumference of the orbit assumed by the system, and stated in another 
place (xii. 85). Since, however, the moon’s distance is nowhere assumed 
as an element in any of the processes of the system, and is even directed 
(xii. 84) to be found from the circumference of the orbit by the false 
ratio of 1 : ^10, it is probable that it was also made no account of in 
constructing the system, and that the relations of the moon’s parallax 
and orbit were fixed by some such proportion as 
53' 20" ; 36o® : ; Soor : 324,oooy 

The moon’s orbit being 324,000 yojanas, the assignment of 480 yoja- 
nas as her diameter implies a determination of her apparent diameter 
at her mean distance as 32'; since 

360® ; 32' ; : 324,0007 : 48o7 

The moon’s mean apparent diameter is actually 31' 7". 

In order to understand, farther, how the dimensions of the sun’s orbit 
and of the sun himself are determined by the Hindus, we have to notice 
that, the moon’s orbit being 324,000 yojanas, and her time of sidereal 
revolution 27‘*.32167416, the amount of her mean daily motion is 
ll,858r.7l7. The Hindu system now assumes that this is the precise 
amount of the actual mean daily motion, in space, of all the planets, 
and ascertains the dimensions of their several orbits by multiplying it 
by the periodic time of revolution of each (see below, xii. 80-90). The 
length of the sidereal year being 365'1.25875648, the sun’s orbit is, as 
stated elsewhere (xii. 86), 4,331,500 yojanas. From a quadrant of this, 
by the ratio 5400' : 3438', we derive the sun’s distance from the earth’ 
689,430 yojanas, or 861,8 radii of the earth. This is vastly less than 
his true distance, which is about 24,000 radii. His horizontal parallax 
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is, of course, proportionally over-estimated, being made to be nearly 4' 
(more exactly, 3' 59".4), instead of 8".6, its true value, an amount so 
small that it should properly have been neglected as inappreciable. 

It is an important property of the parallaxes of the sun and moon, 
resulting from the manner in which the relative distances of the latter 
from the earth are determined, that they are to one another as the mean 
daily motions of the planets respectively : that is to say, 

53' 20" ; 3' 59" : : 790' 35" ; 59' 8" 

Each is likewise very nearly one fifteenth of the whole mean daily 
motion, or equivalent to the amount of arc traversed by each planet in 
4 n&dis ; the difierence being, for the moon, about 38", for the sun, 
about 3". We shall see that, in the calculations of the next chapter, 
these differences are neglected, and the parallax taken as equal, in each 
case, to the mean motion during 4 nhdis. 

The circumference of the sun’s orbit being 4,331,500 yojanas, the 
assignment of 6500 yojanas as his diameter implies that his mean appar- 
ent diameter was considered to be 32' 24".8 ; for 

36o“ : 32' 24".8 : : 4,33i,5ooy : eSooV 

The true value of the sun’s apparent diameter at his mean distance is 
32' 3".6. 

The results arrived at by the Greek astronomers relative to the paral- 
lax, distance, and magnitude of the sun and moon are not greatly dis- 
cordant with those here presented. Hipparchus found the moon’s hori- 
zontal parallax to be 57': Aristarchus had previously, by observation 
upon the angular distance of the^n and moon when the latter is half- 
illuminated, made their relative distances to be as 19 to 1 ; this gave 
Hipparchus 3' as the sun’s parallax. Ptolemy makes the mean dis- 
tances of the sun and moon from the earth equal to 1210 and 59 radii 
of the earth, and their parallaxes 2' 51" and 58' 14" respectively; he 
also states the diameter of the moon, earth, and sun to be as l,3f, 18f, 
while the Hindus make them as 1,3^, and 13^J, and their true values, 
as determined by modern science, are as l,3f, and 41 2f, nearly. 

2. These diameters, each multiplied by the true motion, and 
divided by the mean motion, of its own planet, give the cor- 
rected {sphuta) diameters. If that of the sun be multiplied by 
the number of the sun’s revolutions in an Age, and divided by 
that of the moon’s, 

3. Or if it be multiplied by the moon’s orbit (kakshd), and 
divided by the sun’s orbit, the result will be its diameter upon 
the moon’s orbit : all these, divided by fifteen, give the measures 
of the diameters in minutes. 

The absolute values of the diameters of the sun and moon being 
stated in yojanas, it is required to find their apparent values, in minute# 
of arc. In order to this, they are projected upon the moon’s orbit, or 
upon a circle described about the earth at the moon’s mean distance, of 
which circle — since 324,000^21,600=15 — one minute is equivalent 
to fifteen yojanas. 
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The method of the process will be made clear by the annexed figure 
(Fig. 19). Let E be the earth’s place, EM or E»i the mean distance of 


Fig. 19. 



the moon, and ES the mean distance of the sun. Let TU equal the 
sun’s diameter, 6500?. But now let the sun be at the greater distance 
ES': the part of his mean orbit which his disk will cover will no longer 
be TU, but a less quantity, tu, and tu will be to TU, or T'!"', as ES 
toES'. But the text is not willing to acknowledge here, anymore 
than in the second chapter, an actual inequality in the distance of the 
sun from the earth at different times, even though that inequality be 
most unequivocally implied in the processes it prescribes : so, instead of 
calculating E S' as well as E S, which the method of epicycles affords 
full facilities for doing, it substitutes, for the ratio of ES to ES', the 
inverse ratio of the daily motion at the mean distance E S to that at the 
true distance ES'. The ratios, however, are not precisely equal. The 
arc arn (Fig. 4, p. 211) of the eccentric circle is supposed to be trav- 
ersed by the sun or moon with a uniform velocity. If, then, the motion 
at any given point, as m, were perpe*|dicnlar to E m, the apparent mo- 
tion would be inversely as the distance. But the motion at m is per- 
pendicular to e TO instead of E to. The resulting error, it is true, and 
especially in the case of the sun, is not very great. It may be added 
that the eccentric circle which best represents the apparent motions of 
the sun and moon in their elliptic orbits, gives much more imperfectly 
the distances and apparent diameters of those bodies. The value of t a, 
however, being thus at least approximately determined, t' a', the arc of 
the moon’s mean orbit subtended by it, is then found by the proportion 
ES :Eto (or EM) : : : I'li ' — excepting that here, again, for the ratio 
of the distances, E S and E M, is substituted either that of the whole 
circumferences of which they are respectively the radii, or the inverse 
ratio of the number of revolutions in a given time of the two planets, 
which, as shown in the note to the preceding passage, is the same 
thing. Having thus ascertained the value of «' u' in yojanas, division 
by 15 gives us the number of minutes in the arc V or in the an^le 
V E u'. ° 

In like manner, if the moon be at less than her mean distance from 
the earth, as E M', she will subtend an arc of her mean orbit n o, nreater 
than N O, her tnie diameter ; the value of n o, in yojanas and in minutes, 
is found by a method precisely similar to that already described. 

There is hardly in the whole treatise a more curious instance than 
this of the mingling together of true theory and false assumption in the 
same process, and of the concealment of the real character of a process 
by substituting other and equivalent data for its true elements. 

w 
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We meet for the first time, in this passage, the term employed in the 
treatise to designate a planetary orbit, namely kaksha, literally “ border, 
girdle, periphery.” The value finally obtained for the apparent diame- 
ter of the sun or moon, as later of the shadow, is styled its mana, 
“ measure.” 

In order to furnish a practical illustration of the processes taught in 
this chapter, we have calculated in full, by the methods and elements of 
tlie Surya-Siddhanta, the lunar eclipse of Feb. 6th, 1860. Father, how- 
ever, than present the calculation piecemeal, and with its different pro- 
cesses severed from their natural connection, and arranged under the 
passages to which they severally belong, we have preferred to give it 
entire in the Appendix, whither the reader is referred for it. 

4. Multiply the earth’s diameter by the true daily motion of 
the moon, and divide by her mean motion; the result is the 
earth’s corrected diameter (suci). The difference between the 
earth’s diameter and the corrected diameter of the sun 

5. Is to be multiplied by the moon’s mean diameter, and divi- 
ded by the sun’s mean diameter: subtract the result from the 
earth’s corrected diameter (stcci), and the remainder is the diam- 
eter of the shadow ; which is reduced to minutes as before. 

The method employed in this process for finding the diameter of the 
earth’s shadow upon the moon’s mean orbit may be explained by the 
aid of the following figure (Fig. 20). 

As in the last figure, let E represent the earth’s place, S and M points 
in the mean orbits of the sun and moon, and M' the moon’s actual 
place. Let i u be the sun's corrected diameter, or the part of his mean 
orbit which his disk at its actual distance covers, ascertained as directed 
in the preceding passage, and let F G be the earth’s diameter. Through 

Fig. 20. 



F and G draw rF/and wGff parallel to SM, and also tFh and uGk: 
then hk will be the diameter of the shadow where the moon actually 
enters it. The value of hk evidently equals (or FG)— (/A-f-^ A) ; 
and the value of f k may be found by the proportion 

Fv (or ES) : tv+w u (or/w— FG) : : F/(or EM') : fh-\-gk 

But the Hindu system provides no method of measuring the angular 
value of quantities at the distance EM', nor does it ascertain the value 
of E M' itself : and as, in the last process, the diameter of the moon 
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was reduced, for measurement, to its value at the distance EM', so, to 
be made commensurate with it, all the data of this process must be 
similarly modified. That is to say, the proportion 

— substituting, as before, the ratio of the moon’s mean to her true 
motion for that of EM' to EM — ogives fg', which the text calls the 
siict : the word means literally “needle, pyramid we do not see pre- 
cisely how it comes to be employed to designate the quantity and 
have translated it, for lack of a better term, and in analogy with the 
language of the text respecting the diameters of the sun and moon, 
“ corrected diameter of the earth.” It is also evident that 

E M' :/A-f-5f * : : E M :/ A'-f / 4' 

hence, substituting the latter of these ratios for the former in our first 
proportion, and inverting the middle terms, we have 

E S : E M : : t «-FG :/ A'-f-p' A' 

Once more, now, we have a substitution of ratios, E S : E M being re- 
placed by the ratio of the sun’s mean diameter to that of the moon. 
In this there is a slight inaccuracy. The substitution proceeds upon the 
assiunption that the mean apparent values of the diameters of the sun 
and moon are precisely equal, in which case, of course, their absolute 
diameters would be as their distances ; but we have seen, in the note to 
the first verse of this chapter, that the moon’s mean angular diameter is 
made a little less than the sun’s, the former being 32', the latter 32' 24".8. 
The error is evidently neglected as being too small to impair sensibly the 
correctness of the result obtained : it is not easy to see, however, why we 
do not have the ratio of the mean distances represented here, as in verses 
2 and 3, by that of the orbits, or by that of the revolutions in an Age 
taken inversely. The substitution being made, we have the final propor- 
tion on which the rule in the text is based, viz., the sun’s mean diameter 
is to the moon’s mean diameter as the excess of the sun’s corrected 
diameter over the actual diameter of the earth is to a quantity which, 
being subtracted from the *Mcf, or corrected diameter of the earth, leaves 
as a remainder the diameter of the shadow as projected upon the moon’s 
mean orbit : it is expressed in yojanas, but is reduced to minutes, as 
before, by dividing by fifteen. The earth’s penumbra is not taken into 
account in the Hindu process of calculation of an eclipse. 

The lines/ 5 ',/' g', etc^ are treated here as if they were straight lines, 
instead of arcs of the moon’s orbit : but the inaccuracy never comes to 
be of any account practically, since the value of these lines always falls 
inside of the limits within which the Hindu methods of calculation 
recognize no difference between an arc and its sine. 

6. The earth’s shadow is distant half the signs from the sun : 
when the longitude of the moon’s node is the same with that of 
the shadow, or with that of the sun, or when it is a few degrees 
greater or less, there will be an eclipse. 

To the specifications of this verse we need to add, of course, “ at the 
time of conjunction or of opposition.” 
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It will be noticed that no attempt is made here to define the lunar 
and solar ecliptic limits, or the distances from the moon’s node within 
which eclipses are possible. Those limits are, for the moon, nearly 12° ; 
for the sun, more than 17°. 

The word used to designate “eclipse,” grdkana, means literally 
“ seizure” : it, with other kindred terms, to be noticed later, exhibits the 
influence of the primitive theory of eclipses, as seizures of the heavenly 
bodies by the monster Rahu. In verses 17 and 19, below, instead of 
grahana we have graha, another derivative from the same root grah or 
grabh, “ grasp, seize.” Elsewhere graha never occurs except as signifying 
“ planet,” and it is the only word which the Shrya-Siddhanta employs 
with that signification : as so used, it is an active instead of a passive 
derivative, meaning “ seizer,” and its application to the planets is due 
to the astrological conception of them, as powers which “ lay hold upon” 
the fates of men with their supernatural influences. 

7. The longitudes of the sun and moon, at the moment of 
the end of the day of new moon {amdvdsyd), are equal, in signs, 
etc. ; at the end of the day of full moon {paurnamdst) they are 
equal in degrees, etc., at a distance of half the signs. 

8. When diminished or increased by the proper equation of 
motion for the time, past or to come, of opposition or conjunc- 
tion, they are made to agree, to minutes : the place of the node 
at the same time is treated in the contrary manner. 

The very general directions and explanations contained in verses 6, 7, 
and 9 seem out of place here in the middle of the chapter, and would 
have more properly constituted its introduction. The process prescribed 
in verse 8, also, which has for its object the determination of the longi- 
tudes of the sun, moon, and moon’s node, at the moment of opposition 
or conjunction, ought no less, it would appear, to precede the ascertain- 
ment of the true motions, and of the measures of the disks and shadow, 
already explained. Verse 8, indeed, by the lack of connection in which 
it stands, and by the obscurity of its language, furnishes a striking in- 
stance of the want of precision and intelligibility so often characteristic 
of the treatise. The subject of the verse, which requires to be supplied, 
is, “ the longitudes of the sun and moon at the instant of midnight next 
preceding or following the given opposition or conjunction” ; that being 
the time for which the true longitudes and motions are first calculated, 
in order to test the question of the probability of an eclipse. If there 
appears to be such a probability, the next step is to ascertain the inter- 
val between midnight and the moment of opposition or conjunction, 
past or to come : this is done by the method taught in ii. 66, or by some 
other analogous process : the instant of the occurrence of opposition or 
conjunction, in local time, counted from sunrise of the place of observa- 
tion, must also be determined, by ascertaining the interval between mean 
and apparent midnight (ii. 46), the length of the complete day (ii. 59), 
and of its parts (ii. 60-63), etc. ; the whole process is sufiiciently illus- 
trated by the two examples of the calculation of eclipses given in the 
Appendix. When we have thus found the interval between midnight 
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and the moment of opposition or conjunction, verse 8 teaches us how to 
ascertain the true longitudes for that moment : it is by calculating — in 
the manner taught in i. 67, but with the true daily motions — the 
amount of motion of the sun, moon, and node during the interval, and 
applying it as a corrective equation to the longitude of each at mid- 
night, subtracting in the case of the sun and moon, and adding in the 
case of the node, if the moment was then already past ; and the con- 
trarv, if it was still to come. Then, if the process has been correctly 
pertbrmed, the longitudes of the sun and moon will be found to corres- 
pond, in the manner required by verse 7. 

For the days of new and full moon, and their appellations, see the 
note to ii. 66, above. The technical expression employed here, as in 
one or two other passages, to designate the “ moment of opposition or 
conjunction” is parvan&dyas, “nadis of the parvan," or “time of the 
parvan in nadis, etc. parvan means literally “knob, joint,” and is fre- 
quently applied, as in this term, to denote a conjuncture, the moment 
that distinguishes and separates two intervals, and especially one that is 
of prominence and importance. 

9. The moon is the eclipser of the sun, coming to stand under- 
neath it, like a cloud : the moon, moving eastward, enters the 
earth’s shadow, and the latter becomes its eclipser. 

The names given to the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies are either ehAdya 
and, as here, chddaka, “the body to be obscured” and “the obscurer,” 
or grdhya and gr&haka, “the body to be seized” and “the seizer.” 
The latter terms are akin with graharia and gruha, spoken of above 
(note to v. 6), and represent the ancient theory of the phenomena, while 
the others are derived from their modern and scientific explanation, as 
given in this verse. 

10. Subtract the moon’s latitude at the time of opposition or 
conjunction from half the sum of the measures of the eclipsed 
and eclipsing bodies : whatever the remainder is, that is jsaidto 
be the amount obscured. 

11. When that remainder is greater than the eclipsed body, 
the eclipse is total; when the contrary, it is partial; when the 
latitude is greater than the half sum, there takes place no obscu- 
ration {grdsa). 

It is sufficiently evident that when, at the moment of opposition, the 
moon’s latitude — which is the distance of her centre from the ecliptic, 
where is the centre of the shadow — is equal to the sum of the radii of 
her disk and of the shadow, the disk and the shadow will just touch one 
another; and that, on the other hand, the moon will, at the moment of 
opposition, be so far immersed in the shadow as her latitude is less than 
the sura of the radii : and so in like manner for the sun, with due allow- 
ance for parallax. The Hindu mode of reckoning the amount eclipsed 
is not by digits, or twelfths of the diameter of the eclipsed body, which 
method we have inherited from the Greeks, but by minutes. 
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The word gr&ga, used in verse 11 for obscuration or eclipse, means 
literally “ eating, devouring,” and so speaks more distinctly than any 
other term we have had of the old theory of the physical cause of 
eclipses. 

12. Divide by two the sum and difference respectively of the 
eclipsed and, eclipsing bodies: from the square of each of the 
resulting quantities subtract the square of the latitude, and take 
the square roots of the two remainders. 

13. These, multiplied by sixty and divided by the difference 
of the daily motions of the sun and moon, give, in nadis, etc., 
half the duration (sthiti) of the eclipse, and halSf the time of total 
obscuration. 

These rules for finding the intervals of time between the moment 
of opposition or conjunction in longitude, which is regarded as the 
middle of the eclipse, and the moments of first and last contact, and, in 
a total eclipse, of the beginning and end of total obscuration, may be 
illustrated by help of the annexed figure (Fig. 21). 

Let E C L represent the ecliptic, the point C being the centre of the 
shadow, and let C D be the moon’s latitude at the moment of opposi- 
ng. 21. 


( 



tion 5 which, for the present, we will suppose to remain unchanged 
through the whole continuance of the eclipse. It is. evident that the 
first contact of the moon with the shadow will take place when, in the 
triangle CAM, AC equals the moon’s distance in longitude from the 
centre of the shadow, A M her latitude, and C M the sum of her radius 
and that of the shadow. In like manner, the moon will disappear en- 
tirely within the shadow when B C equals her distance in longitude from 
the centre of the shadow, B N her latitude, and C N the difference of 
the two radii. Upon subtracting, then, the square of AM or BN from 
those of C M and C N respectively, and taking the square roots of the 
remainders, we shall have the values of AC and BC in minutes. These 
may be reduced to time by the following proportion : as the excess at 
vot. VI. 36 
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the given time of the moon’s true motion in a day over that of -the sun 
is to a day, or sixty n&dis, so are A C and B C, the amounts which the 
moon has to gain in longitude upon the sun between the moments of 
contact and immersion respectively and the moment of opposition, to 
the corresponding intervals of time. 

But the process, as thus conducted, involves a serious error: the 
moon’s latitude, instead of remaining constant during the eclipse, is con- 
stantly and sensibly changing. Thus, in the figure above, of which the 
conditions are those found by the Hindu processes for the eclipse of Feb. 
6th, 1860, the moon’s path, instead of being upon the line HK, parallel 
to the ecliptic, is really upon Q R. The object of the process next 
taught is to get rid of this error. 

14. Multiply the daily motions by the half-duration, in nadis, 
and divide by sixty : the result, in minutes, subtract for the time 
of contact (pragraha), and add for that of separation (gnoksha), 
respectively ; 

15. By the latitudes thence derived, the half-duration, and 
likewise the half-time of total obscuration, are to be calculated 
anew, and the process repeated. In the case of the node, the 
proper correction, in minutes, etc., is to be applied in the con- 
trary manner. 

This method of eliminating the error involved in the supposition of 
a constant latitude, and of obtaining another and more accurate deter- 
mination of the intervals between the moment of opposition and those 
of first and last contact, and of immersion and emergence, is by a series 
of successive approximations. For instance : A C, as already determined, 
being assumed as the interval between opposition and first contact, a 
new calculation of the moon’s longitude is made for the moment A, and, 
with this and the sum of the radii, a new value is found for A C. But 
now, as the position of A is changed, the former determination of its 
latitude is vitiated and must be made anew, and made to furnish anew 
a corrected value of A C ; and so on, until the position of A is fixed 
with the degree of accuracy required. The process must be conducted 
separately, of course, for each of the four quantities affected ; since, where 
latitude is increasing, as in the case illustrated, the true values of A C 
and B C will be greater than their mean values, while G C and F C, the 
true intervals in the after part of the eclipse, will be less than A C and 
BC ; and the contrary when latitude is decreasing. 

We have^ illustrated these processes by reference only to a Innar 
eclipse : their application to the conditions of a solar eclipse requires 
the introduction of another element, that of the parallax, and will be 
explained in the notes upon the next chapter. 

The first contact of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies is styled in this 
passage pragraha, “seizing upon, laying hold of;” elsewhere it is also 
called grasa, “devouring,” and spar fa, “touching:” the last contact, or 
separation, is named moksha, “release, letting go.” The whole duration 
of the eclipse, from contact to separation, is the sthiti, “ stay, continu- 
ance;” total obscuration is virmrda, “crushing out, entire destruction.” 
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16. The middle of the eclipse is to be regarded as occurring 
at the true close of the lunar day: if from that time the time of 
half-duration be subtracted, the moment of contact {grdsa) is 
found ; if the same be added, the moment of separation. 

17. In like manner also, if from and to it there be subtracted 
and added, in the case of a total eclipse, the half-time of total 
obscuration, the results will be the moments called those of im- 
mersion and emergence. 

The instant of true opposition, or of apparent conjunction (see below, 
under ch. v. 9), in longitude, of the sun and moon, is to be taken as the 
middle of the eclipse, even though, owing to the motion of the moon in 
latitude, and also, in a solar eclipse, to parallax, that instant is not mid- 
way between those of contact and separation, or of immersion and 
emergence. To ascertain the moment of local time of each of these 
phases of the eclipse, we subtract and add, from and to the local time 
of opposition or conjunction, the true intervals found by the processes 
described in verses 12 to 15. 

The total d^^pearance of the eclipsed body within, or behind, the 
eclipsing bodjjBfccalled nimilana, literally the “ closure of the eyelids, 
as in winking first commencement of reappearance is styled unml- 
lana, “ parting of the eyelids, peeping.” We translate the terms by 
“immersion” and “ emergence” respectively. 

18. If from half the duration of the eclipse any given interval 
be subtracted, and the remainder multiplied by the difference of 
the daily motions of the sun and moon, and divided by sixty, the 
result will be the perpendicular {koti) in minutes. 

19. In the case of an eclipse (graha) of the sun, the perpen- 
dicular in minutes is to be multiplied by the mean half-duration, 
and divided by the true (sphula) half-duration, to give the true 
perpendicular in minutes. 

20. The latitude is the base {bhuja) : the square root of the 
sum of their squares is the hypothenuse (crava) : subtract this 
from half the sum of the measures, and the remainder is the 
amount of obscuration {grdsa) at the given time. 

21. If that time be after the middle of the eclipse, subtract 
the interval from the half-duration on the side of separation, and 
treat the remainder as before : the result is the amount remaining 
obscured on the side of separation. 

The object of the process taught in this passage is to determine the 
amount of obscuration of the eclipsed body at any given moment during 
the continuance of the eclipse. It, as well as that prescribed in the 
following passage, is a variation of that which forms the subject of verses 
12 and 13 above, being founded, like the latter, upon a consideration of 
the right-angled triangle formed by the line joining the centres of the 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies as hypothenuse, the difference of their 
longitudes as perpendicular, and the moon’s latitude as base. And 
whereas, in the former problem, we bad the base and hypothenuse given 
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to find the perpendicular, here we have the base and perpendicular given 
to find the hypothenuse. The perpendicular is furnished us in time, 
and the rule supposes it to be stated in the form of the interval between 
the given moment and that of contact or of separation : a form to 
which, of course, it may readily be reduced from any other mode of 
statement. The interval of time is reduced to its equivalent as differ- 
ence of longitude by a proportion the reverse of that given in verse 13, 
by which difference of longitude was converted into time ; the moon’s 
latitude is then calculated ; from the two the hypothenuse is deduced ; 
and the comparison of this with the sum of the radii gives the measure 
of the amount of obscuration. 

Verse 21 seems altogether superfluous ; it merely states the method of 
proceeding in case the time given falls anywhere between the middle and 
the end of the eclipse, as if the specifications of the preceding verses ap- 
plied only to a time occurring before the middle : whereas they are gen- 
eral in their character, and include the former case no less than the latter. 

When the eclipse is one of the sun, allowance needs to be made for 
the variation of parallax during its continuance ; this is done by the 
process described in verse 19, of which the explanatio^|ill be given in 
the notes to the next chapter (vv. 14-17). 

In verse 20, for the first and only time, we have latinIPPcalled kihepa, 
instead of vikshepa, as elsewhere. In the same verse, the term employed 
for “ hypothenuse ” is prava, “ hearing, organ of hearing ; ” this, as well 
as the kindred pravam, which is also once or twice employed, is a syno- 
nyi»>- of the ordinary term karna, which means literally “ ear.” It is 
difficult to see upon what conception their employment in this significa- 
tion is founded. 

22. From half the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
subtract any given amount of obscuration, in minutes : from the 
squara of the remainder subtract the square of the latitude at 
tm time, and take the square root of their difference. 

23. The result is the perpendicular (ioft) in minutes — which, 
in an eclipse of the sun, is to be multiplied by the true, and 
divided by the mean, half-duration — and thus, converted into 
ti^^; by the same manner as when finding the duration of the 

gives the time of the given amount of obscuration (grdsa). 

Tiu> conditkms of this problem are precisely the same with those of 
the problem stated above, in verses 12-15, excepting that here, instead 
of requiring the instant of time when obscuration commences, or becomes 
total, we desire to know when it will be of a certain given amount. 
The solution must be, as before, by a succession of approximative steps, 
since, the time not being fixed, the corresponding latitude of the moon 
cannot be otherwise determined. 

24. Multiply the sine of the hour-angle (nata) by the sine of 
the latitude (aksha), and divide by radius : tbe arc correspond- 
ing to the result is the degrees of deflection (valandngds), which 
are north and south in the eastern and western hemispheres 
(hapdla) respectively. 
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25. From the position of the eclipsed bodj increased by three 
signs calculate the degrees of declination : add them to the de- 
grees of deflection, if of like direction ; take their difference, if of 
different direction: the corresponding sine is the deflection (va- 
lana ) — in digits, when divided by seventy. 

This process requires to be performed only wlieu it is desired to pro- 
ject an eclipse. In making a projection according to the Hindu method, 
as will be seen in connection with the sixth chapter, the eclipsed bodv' 
is represented as fixed in the centre of the figure, with a north and 
south line, and an east and west line, drawn through it. The absolute 
position of these lines upon the disk of the eclipsed body is, of course, 
all the time changing : but the change is, in the case of the sun, not 
observable, and in the ease of the moon it is disregarded : the Surya- 
Siddhanta takes no notice of the figure visible in the moon’s face as 
determining any fixed and natural directions upon her disk. It is de- 
sired to represent to the eye, by the figure drawn, where, with reference 
to the north, south, east, and west points of the moment, the contact, im- 
mersion, emergence, separation, or other phases of the eclipse, will take 
place. In order to this, it is necessary to know what is, at each given 
moment, the direction of the ecliptic, in which the motions of both 
eclipsed and eclipsing bodies are made. The east and west direction is 
represented by a small circle drawn through the eclipsed body, parallel 
to the prime vertical ; the north and south direction, by a great circle 
passing through the body and through the north and south points of 
the horizon : and the direction of the ecliptic is determined by ascer- 
certaining the angular 
amount of its deflection 
from the small east and 
west circle at the point 
occupied by the eclipsed 
body. Thus, in the an- 
nexed figure (Fig. 22), 
if M be the place of 
the eclipsed body upon 
the ecliptic, C L, and if 
E W be the small east 
and west circle drawn 
through M parallel with 
E' Z, the prime vertical, then the deflection will be the angle made at M 
by C M and E M, which is equal to P' M N, the angle made by perpen- 
diculars to the two circles drawn from their respective poles. In order 
to find the value of this angle, a double process is adopted : first, the 
angle made at M by the two small circles E M and D M, which is equiv- 
alent to P M N, is approximately determined : as this depends for its 
amount upon the observer’s latitude, being nothing in a right sphere, it 
is called by the commentary akaha valana, “ the deflection due to lati- 
tude the text calls it simply valananfds, “ degrees of deflection,” since 
it does not, like the net result of the whole operation, require to be ex- 
pressed in terms of its sine. Next, the angle m.ide at 51 by the ecliptic. 
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C L, and the circle of daily revelation, D K, which angle is equal to 
P MP', is also measured ; this the commentary calls Ayana valana, “the 
deflection due to the deviation of the ecliptic from the equator the 
text has no special name for it. The sum of these two results, or their 
difference, as the case may be, is the valana, or the deflection of the 
ecliptic from the small east and west circle at M, or the angle P' M N. 

In explaining the method and value of these processes, we will com- 
mence with the second one, or with that by which P M P', the Ayana 
valana, is found. In the following figure (Fig. 23), let O Q be the 
equator, and M L the ecliptic, P and P' being their respective poles. 
Let M be the point at which the amount of deflection of M L from the 
circle of diurnal revolution, D E, is sought. Let M L equal a quadrant ; 
draw P' L, cutting the equator at Q ; 
as also P L, cutting it at B ; then draw 
P M and .Q M. Now P' M L is a tri- 
quadrantal triangle, and hence M Q is 
a quadrant ; and therefore Q is a pole 
of the circle P O M, and Q O is also a 
quadrant, and Q M O is a right angle. 

But D R also makes right angles at M 
with P M ; hence Q M and D R are 
tangents to one another at M, and the 
spherical angle Q M L is equal to that 
which the ecliptic makes at M with the 
circle of declination, or to P M P' ; and 
Q M L is measured by Q L. The rule 
given in the text produces a result which 
is a near approach to this, although not 
entirely accordant with it excepting at the solstice and equinox, the 
points where the deflection is greatest and where it is nothing. We 
are directed to reckon forward a quadrant from the position of the 
eclipsed body — that is, from M to L, in the figure — and then to calcu- 
late the declination at that point, which will be the amount of deflection. 
But the declination at L is B L, and since L B Q is a right-angled 
triangle, having a right^gle at B, and sinee L Q and L B are always 
less than quadrants, L BV^t be less than L Q. The difference between 
them, however, can never be of more than trifling amount ; for, as the 
angle Q.LB increases, QL diminishes ; and the contrary. 

In order to show how the Hindus have arrived at a determination of 
this jiart of the deflection so nearly correct, and yet not quite correct, 
we win cite the commentator’s explanation of the process. He says : 
“The ‘east’ (prAci) of the equator [i. apparently, the point of the 
equator eastward toward which the small circle must be considered as 
pointing at M] is a point 90° distant from that where a circle drawn 
from the pole (dhruva) through the planet cuts the equator that is to 
say, it is the point Q (Fig. 23), a quadrant from O : “ and the interval 
by which this is separated from the ‘ east’ of the ecliptic at 90° from the 
planet, that is the ayana valanaP This is entirely correct, and would 
give us Q L, the true measure of the deflection. But the commentator 
goes on farther to say that since this interval, when the planet is at lie 
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Folstice, is nothing, and when at the equinox is equal to the greatest 
declination, it is therefore always equal to the declination at a quadrant’s 
distance from the planet. This is, as we have seen, a false conclusion, 
and leads to an erroneous result : whether they -who made the rule were 
aware of this, but deemed the process a convenient one, and its result a 
sufficiently near approximation to the truth, we will not venture to say. 

The other part of the operation, to determine the amount of deflec- 
tion of the circle of declination from the east and west small circle, is 
considerably more difficult, and the Hindu process correspondingly 
defective. We will first present the explanation of it which the com- 
mentator gives. He states the problem thus : “ by w’hatever interval 
the directions of the equator are deflected from directions correspond- 
ing to those of the prime vertical, northward or southward, that is the 
deflection due to latitude {aksha valana). Now then : if a movable 
circle be drawn through the pole of the prime vertical (soma) and the 
point occupied by the planet [i. e., the circle N M S, Fig. 22], then the 
interval of the ‘ easts,’ at the distance of a quadrant upon each of the 
two circles, the equator and the prime vertical, from the points where 
they are respectively cut by that circle [i. e., from T and VJ will be the 
tleflection. . . . Now when the planet is at the horizon [as at D, referred 
to E'], then that interval is equal to the latitude [Z Q] ; when the i^net 
is upon the meridian (ydmyottaravrtta, “south and north circle”) p. e., 
when it is at R, referred to Q and Z], there is no interval [as at E'l. 
Hence, by the following proportion — with a sine of the hour-angle 
which is equal to radius the sine of deflection for latitude is equal to 
the sine of latitude ; then with any given sine of the hour-angle what 
is it ? — a sine of latitude is found, of which the arc is the required de- 
flection for latitude.” This is, in the Hindu form of statement, the 
proportion represented by the rule in verse 24, viz. R : sin lat. : : sin 
hour-angle : sin deflection. 

It seems to us very questionable, at least, whether the Hindus had 
any more rigorous demonstration than this of the process they adopted, 
or knew wherein lay the inaccuracies of the latter. These we will now 
proceed to point out. In the first place, instead of measuring the angle 
made at the point in question, M, by the two small circles, the east and 
west circle and that of daily revolution — ^which would be the angle 
P M N — they refer the body to the equator by a circle passing through 
the north and south points of the horizon, and measure the deflection 
of the equator from a small east and west circle at its intersection with 
that circle — which is the angle P T N. Or, if we suppose that, in the 
process formerly explained, no regard was had to the circle of dailr 
revolution, D R, the intention being to measure the difierence in dirt^ 
tion of the ecliptic at M and the equator at O, then the two parts of 
the process are inconsistent in this, that the one takes as its equatorial 
point of measurement 0, and the other T, at which two points the 
direction of the equator is difierent. But neither is the value of P T N 
correctly found. For, in the spherical triangle P N T, to find the angle 
at T, we should make the proportion 

sin PT (or R) : sin PN :: sin PNT: sin PTN 
But, as the third term in this’ proportion, the Hindus introduce the sine 
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of the hour-angl® Z P M or M P N, although with a certain modifica- 
tion which the commentary prescribes, and which makes of it some- 
thing very near the angle T P N. The text says simply natajyd, “ the 
sine of the hour-angle” (for Jioto, see notes to iii. 34—36, and 14-16), 
but the commentary specifies that, to find the desired angle in degrees, 
we must multiply the hour-angle in time by 90, and divide by the half- 
day of the planet. This is equivalent to making a quadrant of that 
part of the circle of diurnal revolution which is between the horizon 
and the meridian, or to measuring distances upon D R as if they were 
proportional parts of E' Q. To make the Hindu process correct, the 
product of this modification should be the angle P N T, with which, 
however, it only coincides at the horizon, where both T P N and T N P 
become right-angles, and at the meridian, where both are reduced to 
nullity. The error is closely analogous to that involved in the former 
process, and is of slight account when latitude is small, as is also the 
error in substituting T for O or M when neither the latitude nor the 
declination is great. 

The direction of the ecliptic deflection {ayana valana) is the same, 
evidently, with that of the declination a quadrant eastward from the 
point in question ; thus, in the case illustrated by the figure, it is south. 
Ih^dhection of the equatorial deflection {ahsha valana) depends upon 
the^pteition of the point considered with reference to the meridian, 
being — in northern latitudes, which alone the Hindu system contem- 
plates — ^north when that point is east of the meridian, and south when 
west of it, as specified in verse 24 : since, for instance, E' being the 
east point of the horizon, the equator at any point between E' and Q 
points, eastward, toward a point north of the pidine vertical. In the 
case for which the figure is drawn, then, the difiFerence of the two would 
be the finally resulting deflection. Since, in making the projection of 
the eclipse, it is laid off as a straight line (see the illustration given in 
connection with chapter vi), it must be reduced to its value as a sine ; 
and moreover, since it is laid down in a circle of which the radius is 
49 digits (see below, vi. 2), or in which one digit equals 70' — for 
3438'-i-49 = 70', nearly — that sine is reduced to its value in digits by 
dividing it by 70. 

The general subject of this passage, the determination of directions 
during an eclipse, for the purpose of establishing the positions, upon the 
disk of the eclipsed body, of the points of contact, immersion, emerg- 
ence, and separation, also engaged the attention of the Greeks ; Ptolemy 
devotes to it the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the sixth book of his 

» taxis : his representation of directions, however, and consequently 
method of calculation also, arc different from those here exposed. 


26. To the altitude in time {unnata) add a day and a half, and 
divide by a half-day ; by the quotient divide the latitudes and 
the disks ; the results are the measures of those quantities in 
digits {angula). 


By this process due account is taken, in the projection of an eclipse, 
of the apparent increase in magnitude of the heavenly bodies when 
near the horizon. The theory lying at the foundation of the rule is this : 
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that three minutes of arc at the horizon, and four at the zenith, are 
equal to a digit, the difference between thesrtwo, or the excess above 
three minutes of the equivalent of a digit at the zenith, being one 
minute. To ascertain, then, what will be, at any given altitude, the 
excess above three minutes of the equivalent of a digit, we ought prop- 
erly, according to the commentary', to make the proportion 
R : 1' : : sin altitude : corresp. excess 

Since, however, it would be a long and tedious process to find the alti- 
tude and its sine, another and approximative proportion is substituted 
for this “ by the blessed Sun,” as the commentary phrases it, “ through 
compassion for mankind, and out of regard to the very slight dift'erence 
between the two.” It is assumed that the scale of four minutes to the 
digit will be always the true one at the noon of the planet in question, 
or whenever it crosses the meridian, although not at the zenith ; and so 
likewise, that the relation of the altitude to 90° may be measured by 
that of the time since rising or until setting (unnata — see above, iii. 
37-39) to a half-day. Hence the proportion becomes 

half-day : 1' : ; altitude in time : corresp. excess 

and the excess of the digital equivalent above 3' equals h j ' 

Adding, now, the three minutes, and bringing them into the fractional 
expression, we have 

eqoir. of digit in minutes at given time = . ‘1* - . 1° 

The title of the fourth chapter is candragrahanMhiJcAra, “ chapter of 
lunar eclipses,” as that of the fifth is g&ryagrahanadkik&ra, “ chapter of 
solar eclipses.” In trath, however, the processes and explanations of 
this chapter apply not less to solar than to lunar eclipses, while the next 
treats only of parallax, as entering into the calculation of a solar eclipse. 
We have taken the liberty, therefore, of modifying accordingly the 
headings which we have prefixed to the chapters. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF PARALLAX Ilf A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

CoxTBKTs: — 1, when there is no parallax in longitude, or no parallax in latitude ; 
2, causes of parallax ; 3, to find the orient-sine ; 4-5, the meridian-sine ; 5-7, and 
the sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude ; 7-8, to find the amount, in time, 
of the parallax in longitude ; 9, its application in determining the moment of 
apparent conjunction; lG-11, to find the amountyaorc, of the parallax in lati- 
tude; 12-13, its application in calculating an eclipH 14-17, application of the 
parallax in longitude in determining the moments of contact, of separation, etc. 

1. JPien the sun’s place is coincident with the meridian 
eclipt^^oint {madhyalagna), there takes place no parallax in 
VOL. VI. 37 
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longitude (harija) : farther, when terrestrial latitude (aJcsha) and 
north declination of the#neridian ecliptic-point {inadhyahha) are 
the same, there takes place no parallax in latitude {avanati). 


The latter of these specifications is entirely accurate : when the north 
declination of that point of the ecliptic which is at the monaent upon 
the meridian {madhyalagna ; see iii. 49) is equal to the observer’s lati- 
tude — regarded by the Hindus as always north — the ecliptic itself 
passes through the zenith, and becomes a vertical circle ; of course, then, 
the effect of parallax would be only to depress the body in that circle, 
not to throw it out of it. The other is less exact : when the sun is 
upon the meridian, there is, indeed, no parallax in right ascension, but 
there is parallax in longitude, unless the ecliptic is also bisected by the 
meridian. Here, as below, in verses 8 and 9, the text commits the 
inaccuracy of substituting the meridian ecliptic-point (L in Fig. 26) for 
the central or highest point of the ecliptic (B in the same figure). The 
latter point, although we are taught below (vv. 5-V) to calculate the sine 
and cosine of its zenith-distance, is not once distinctly mentioned in the 
text; the commentary calls it tribhonalagna, “the orient ecliptic-point 
{lagna — see above, iii. 46-48 : it is the point C in Fig. 26) less three 
signs.” The commentary points out this inaccuracy on the part of the text. 

In order to illustrate the Hindu method of looking at the subject of 
parallax, we make the following citation from the general exposition of 
it given by the commentator under this verse : “ At the end of the day 
of new moon {am&vasyd) the sun and moon have the same longitude ; 
i^ now, the moon has no latitude, then a line drawn from the earth’s 


Fig. 24. 


centre [C m the accompanying 
figure] to the sun’s place [S] just 


touches the moon [M] : hence, 
at the centre, the moon becomes 
an eclipsing, and the sun an 
eclipsed, body. Since, however, 
men are not at the earth’s centre, 
(gnrbha, “ womb ”) but upon the 
earth’s surface (jrrshtha, “ back”), 
a line drawn from the earth’s 
surface [B] up to the sun does 
not just touch the moon ; but it 
cuts the moon’s sphere above the 
point occupied by the moon [at 
to], and when the moon arrives 
at this point, then is she at the 
earth’s surface the eclipser of 
the sun. But when the sun is at 
the zenith {khamadhya, “mid- 
Tawn up to the sun from the earth’s centre 

' o — — Fthe same, touch the moon, and so the moon 

becomes an eclipsing body at the end of the day of new moon. Hence 
too, the interval [M to] of the lines from the earth’s centre and mrface’ 
is the parallax (Jambnna).” 



heaven”), then the lin.^ 
and surface, being one al 
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It is evident from this explication how far the Hindu ^ iew of parallax 
is coincident with our own. The principle is the same, but its applica- 
tion is somewhat different. Instead of taking the parallax absolutely, 
determining that for the sun, which is BSC, and that for the moon, 
which is B M C, the Hindus look at the subject practically, as it must be 
taken account of in the calculation of an eclipse, and calculate only the 
difference of the two parallaxes, which is m B H, or, what is virtually 
the same thing, M C m. The Surva-Siddluinta, however, as we shall see 
hereafter more plainly, takes no account of any case in which the line 
C S would not pass through M, that is to say, the moon's latitude is 
neglected, and her parallax calculated as if she w ere in the ecliptic. 

We cite farther from the commentary, in illustration of the resolution 
of the parallax into parallax in longitude and parallax in latitude. 

“Xow by how many degrees, measured on the moon’s sphere (ffola), 
the line drawn from the earth’s surface up to the sun cuts the moon’s 
vertical circle {drgvrlta) above the point occupied by the moon — this is, 
when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, the moon’s parallax in 
longitude ilamband). But when the ecliptic deviates from a vertical 
circle, then, to the point where the line from the earth’s surface cuts the 
moon’s sphere on the moon’s vertical circle above the moon [i. e., to m, 

Fig. 25], draw through the pole 
of the ecliptic (kadamba) a cir- 
cle [P ' m n'] north and south to 
the ecliptic on the moon’s sphere 
[M »'] : and then the east and 
west interval [M w'] on the eclip- 
tic between the point occupied 
by the moon [M] and the point 
where the circle as drawn cuts 
the ecliptic on the moon’s sphere 
[«'] is the moon’s true {spkutd) 
parallax in longitude, in minutes, and is the perpendicular {koti). And 
since the moon moves along with the ecliptic, the north and south inter- 
val, upon the circle we have drawn, between the ecliptic and the vertical 
circle \m n'J is, in minutes, the parallax in latitude (nati ) ; which is the 
base (bhuja). The interval, in minutes, on the vertical circle [Z A], 
between the lines from the earth’s centre and surface \rn MJ, is the ver- 
tical parallax (drglambarui), and the hypothenuse.” 

The conception here presented, it will be noticed, is ||iat the moon’s 
path, or the “ ecliptic on the moon’s sphere,” is depressed away from 
C L, which might be called the “ ecliptic on the san’s sphere,” to an 
amount measured as latitude by m n', and as longitude by »' M. To 
our apprehension, m n M, rather than m n' M, would be the triangle of 
resolution : the tw'o are virtually equal. 

The commentary then goes on farther to explain that when the ver- 
tical circle and the secondary to the ecliptic coincide, the parallax in 
longitude disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming parallax in 
latitude : and again, when the vertical circle and the ecliptic coincide, 
the parallax in latitude disappears, the whole vertical parallax becoming 
parallax in longitude. 


Fiff. 25. 


■/. 
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The term uniformly employed by the commentary, and more usually 
by the text, to express parallax in longitude, namely lamhana, is from 
the same root which we have already more than once had occasion to 
notice (see above, under i. 25, 60), and means literally “ hanging down- 
ward.” In this verse, as once or twice later (vv. 14, 16), the text uses 
harija, which the commentary explains as equivalent to hshitija, “ pro- 
duced by the earth this does not seem very plausible, but we have 
nothing better to suggest. For parallax in latitude the text presents 
only the term avanati, “ bending downward, depression the commen- 
tary always substitutes for it rutli, which has nearly the same sense, and 
is the customary modem term. , 

2. How parallax in latitude arises by reason of the difference 
of place (deja) and time {kdld), and also parallax in lonmtude 
{lambana) from direction {dig) eastward or the contrary — that is 
now to be explained. 

This distribution of the three elements of direction, place, and time, 
as causes respectively of parallax in longitude and in latitude, is some- 
what arbitrary. The verse is to be taken, however, rather as a general 
introduction to the subject of the chapter, than as a systematic state- 
ment of the causes of parallax. 

3. Calculate, by the equivalents in oblique ascension {vdayd- 
savas) of the observer’s place, the orient ecliptic-point {la^a) for 
the moment of conjunction (parvavinddyas) : multiply the sine 
of its longitude by the sine of greatest declination, and divide 
by the sine of co-latitude (lamia): the result is the quantity 
known as the orient-sine (udaya). 

The object of this first step in the rather tedious operation of calcu- 
lating the parallax is to find for a g^ven moment — here the moment of 
true conjunction — the sine of amplitude of that point of the ecliptic 
which is then upon the eastern horizon. In the first place the longitude 
of that point (lagna) is determined, by the data and methods taught 
above, in iii. 46-48, and which are sufficiently explained in the note to 
that passage : then its sine of amplitude is found, by a process which is 
a combination of that for finding the declination from the longitude, 
and that for finding the amplitude from the declination. Thus, by ii. 28, 
^ R ; sin gr. decl. : : sin long. : sin decl. 
and, by iu. 22-23, 

sin co-lat. : R : : sin decl. : sin ampl. 

Hence, by combining terms, we have 

sin co-lat. : sin gr. decl. : : sin long. : sin ampl. 

This sine of amplitude receives the technical name of udaya, or 
udayajyA : the literal meaning of udaya is simply “ rising.” 

4. Then, by means of the equivalents in right ascension 
(lankodaydsavas), find the ecliptic-point (lagna) called that of the 
meridian (madhya): of the declination of that point and the lati- 
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tude of the obserrer take the sum, when their direction is the 
same ; otherwise, take their difference. 

5. The result is the meridian zenith-distance, in degrees {patdn- 
yds) : its sine is denominated the meridian-sine (madhyajyd). . . . 

The accompanying figure (Fig. 26) will assist the comprehension of 
this and the following processes. Let N E S W be a horizontal plane, 

S the projection upon it of 
the meridian, and E W that 
of the prime vertical, Z being 
the zenith. Let C L T be the 
ecliptic. Then C is the orient 
ecliptic-point [lagna), and C 
D the sine of its amplitude 
(udayojya), found by the last 
process. The meridian ecliptic 
point (madhyalagna) is L : it 
is ascertained by the method 
prescribed in iii. 49, above. 
Its distance from the zenith 
is found from its declination 
and the latitude of the place 
of observation, as taught in 
iii. 20-22 ; and the sine of 
that distance, by which, in 
the figure, it is seen projected, 
is Z L : it is called by the technical name madhyajyd,, which wc have 
translated “ meridian-sine.” 

5. . . . Multiply the meridian-sine by the orient-sine, and divide 
by radius : square the result, 

6. And subtract it from the square of the meridian-sine : the 
square root of the remainder is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
(drkkshepa ) ; the square root of the difference of the squares of 
that and radius is the sine of ecliptic-altitude {drggati). 

Here we are taught how to find the sines of the zenith-distance and 
altitude respectively of that point of the ecliptic which has greatest alti- 
tude, or is nearest to the zenith, and which is also the central point 
of the portion of the ecliptic above the horizon : it is called by the 
commentary, as already noticed (see note to v. 1), tribhonalagna. Thus, 
in the last figure, if Q R be the vertical circle passing through the pole 
of the ecliptic, P', and cutting the ecliptic, C T, in B, B is the central 
ecliptic-point {tribhonalagna), and the arcs seen projected in Z B and 
B R are its zenith-distance and altitude respectively. In order, now, to 
find the sine of ZB, we first find that of B L, and by the following pro- 
cess. C D is the orient-sine, already found. But since C Z and C P' 
are quadrants, C is a pole of the vertical circle Q R, and C R is a quad- 
rant. E S is also a quadrant ; take away their common part C S, and 
C E remains equal to S R, and the sine of the latter, S O, is equal to 
that of the former, CD, the “orient-sine.” Now, then, ZBL is treated 
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as if it were a plane horizontal triangle, and similar to Z 0 S, and the 
proportion is made 

ZS:SO:ZL:BL 

or E : or.-sine : : mer.-sine : B L 

This is so far a correct process, that it gives the true sine of the arc 
BL: for, by spherical trigonometry, in the spherical triangle ZBL, 
right-angled at B, 

sin Z B L : sin B Z L ; : sin arc Z L ; sin arc B L 
or K ; S O : : Z L : sin B L 

But the third side of a plane right-angled triangle of which the sines 
of the arcs Z B and Z L are hypothennse and perpendicular, is not the 
sine of B L. If we conceive the two former sines to be drawn from Z, 
meeting in h and I respectively the lines drawn from B and L to the 
centre, then the line joining 6 1 will be the third side, bein^|||binly less 
than sinBL. Hence, on subtracting sin=>BL from sin’Z^^md taking 
the square root of the remainder, we obtain, not sin Z B, but a less quan- 
tity, which may readil}- be shown, by spherical trigonometry, to be 
sin ZB cosBL. The value, then, of the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
(drkkshepa) as determined by this process, is always less than the truth, 
and as the corresponding cosine (drggati) is found by subtracting the 
square of the sine from that of radius, and taking the square root of the 
remainder, its value is always proportionally greater than the truth. This 
inaccuracy is noticed by the commentator, who points out correctly its 
reason and nature : probably it was also known to those who framed the 
rule, but disregarded, as not sufficient to vitiate the general character of 
the process : and it may, indeed, well enough pass unnoticed among 
all the other inaccuracies involved in the Hindu calculations of the 
parallax. 

As regards the terms employed to express the sines of ecliptic zenith- 
distance and altitude, we have already met with the first member of each 
compound, t/rj:, literally “sight,” in other connected uses: as in drgjyd, 
“sine of zenith-distance” (see above, iii. 33), drgvrtta, “vertical-circle” 
(commentary to the first verse of this chapter) : here it is combined 
with words which seem to be rather arbitrarily chosen, to form techni- 
cal appellations for quantities used only in this process : the literal 
meaning of kshepa is “ throwing, hurling ;” of gati, “ gait, motion.” 

7. The sine and cosine of meridian zenith-distance {natdnqds) 
are the approximate (asphuta) sines of ecliptic zenith-distance 
and altitude {drkkshepa, drggati). . . . 

This is intended as an allowable simplification of the above process 
for finding the sines of ecliptic zenith-distance and altitude, by substi- 
tuting for them other quantities to which they are nearly equivalent, 
and which are easier of calculation. These arc the sines of zenith- 
distance and altitude of the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna — L in 
Fig. 26) the former of which has already been made an element in the 
other process, under the name of “meridian-sine” {madhyajyd). It 
might, indeed, from the terms of the text, be doubtful of what point the 
altitude and zenith-distance were to be taken ; a passage cited by the 
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commentator from Bh&skara’s Siddli&nta-Ciromani (found on page 221 
of the published edition of the Ganitadhyaya) directs the sines of zenith- 
distance and altitude of B (tribhonnlagna) when upon the meridian — 
that is to say, the sine and cosine of the arc Z F — to be substituted for 
those of Z B in a hasty process : but the value of the sine would in 
this case be too small, as in the other it was too great : and as the text 
nowhere directlj' recognizes the point B, and as directions have been 
given in verse 5 for finding the meridian zenith-distance of L, it seems 
hardly to admit of a doubt that the latter is the point to which the text 
here intends to refer. 

Probably the permission to make this substitution is only meant to 
apply to cases where Z L is of small amount, or where C has but little 
amplitude. 

7. . . . Divide the square of the sine of one sign by the sine 
called that of ecliptic-altitude {drnnatinvd) ; the quotient is the 
“ divisor” (cheda). 

8. By this ‘"divisor” divide the sine of the interval between 
the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna) and the sun’s place : 
the quotient is to be regarded as the parallax in longitude {lam- 
bana) of the sun and moon, eastward or westward, in nadis, etc. 

The true nature of the process by which this final rule for finding the 
parallax in longitude is obtained is altogether hidden from sight under 
the form in which the rule is stated. Its method is as follows : 

We have seen, in connection with the tii-st verse of the preceding 
chapter, that the greatest parallaxes of the sun and moon are quite 
nearly equivalent to the mean motion of each during 4 n&dis. Hence, 
were both bodies in the horizon, and the ecliptic a vertical circle, the 
moon would be depressed in her orbit below the sun to an amount equal 
to her excess in motion during 4 nadis. This, then, is the moon’s 
greatest horizontal parallax in longitude. To find what it would be at 
any other point in the ecliptic, still considered as a vertical circle, we 
make the proportion 

R : 4 (hor. par.) : : sin zen.-dist. : vert, parallax 

This proportion is entirely correct, and in accordance with our modern 
rule that, with a given distance, the parallax of a body varies as the sine 
of its zenith-distance : whether the Hindus had made a rigorous de- 
monstration of its truth, or whether, as in so many other cases, seeing 
that the parallax was greatest when the sine of zenith-distance was 
greatest, and nothing when this was nothing, they assumed it to vary 
in the interval as the sine of zenith-distance, saying “ if, with a sine 
of zenith-distance which is equal to radius, the parallax is four nSdis, 
with a given sine of zenith-distance what is it ?” — this we will not ven- 
ture to determine. 

But now is to be considered the farther case in which the ecliptic is 
not a vertical circle, but is depressed below the zenith a certain distance, 
measured by the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkihepa), already 
found. Here again, 'noting that the parallax is all to be reckoned as 
parallax in longitude when the ecliptic is a vertical circle, or when the 
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sine of ecliptic-altitude is greatest, and that it would be only parallax 
in latitude when the ecliptic should be a horizontal circle, or when the 
sine of ecliptic-altitude should be reduced to nothing, the Hindus assume 
it to vary in the interval as that sine, and accordingly make the propor- 
tion : “ i^ with a sine of ecliptic-altitude that is equal to radius, the par- 
allax in longitude is equal to the vertical parallax, with any given sine 
of ecliptic-altitude what is it ?” — or, inverting the middle terms, 

R : sin ecl.-alt. : : vert, parallax : parallax in long. 

But we had before 


E : 4 : ; sin zen.-dist. : vert, parallax 

hence, by combining terms, 

R^ : 4 sin ecl.-alt.: : sin zen.-dist. : parallax in long. 

For the third term of this proportion, now, is substituted the sine of the 
distance of the given point from the central ecliptic-point : that is to say, 
Bm (Fig. 26) is substituted for Zm; the two are in fact of equal value 
only when they coincide, or else at the horizon, when each becomes a 
quadrant ; bat the error involved in the substitution is greatly lessened 
by the circumstance that, as it increases in proportional amount, the 
parallax in longitude itself decreases, until at B the latter is reduced to 
nullity, as is the vertical parallax at Z. The text, indeed, as in verses 
1 and 9, puts madhyalagna, L, for tribhonalagna, B, in reckoning this 
distance : but the commentary, without ceremony or apolc^, reads the 
latter for the former. These substitutions being made, and the propoi^ 
tion being reduced to the form of an equation, we have 

. , sin dist.X 4 sin ecl.-alt. 
par. in long. =■ 

which reduces to 

sin dist. 

K* -;- 4 sin ecl.-alt. 


R» 

sin dist. 
sin ecl.-alt. 


and since :JR2= (^R)^, and 4R=:sin30°, we have finally 


par. in long. 


sin dist. 

sin* 30° -j- sin ecL-alt. 


which is the rule given in the text. To the denominator of the fraction, 
in its final form, is given the technical name of cheda, “ divisor,” which 
word we have had before similarly used, to designate one of the factors 
in a complicated operation (see above, iii. 35, 38). 

We will now examine the correctness of the second principal propor- 
tion from which the rule is deduced. It is, in terms of the last fierare 
(Fig. 26), 

E : sin Z P' (=B R) : : m M : m n 

Assuming the equality of the little triangles Umn and Mmw', and 
accordingly that of the angles »» M n and M m n', which latter equals 
ZmV, we have, by spherical trigonometry, as a true proportion, 
sin OT n' M : sin M »»»':: wi M : wi w' 


or 


R : sin Z m P' : : m M : w 


Hence the former proportion is correct only when sin ZP'and sin 
ZmT' are equal ; that is to say, when Z P' measures the angle ZmV'-, 
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and this can be the case only when Z m, as well as P' m, is a quadrant, 
or when m is on the horizon. Here again, however, precisely as in the 
case last noticed, the importance of the error is kept within very narrow 
limits by the fact that, as its relative consequence increases, the amount 
of the parallax in longitude alfected by it diminishes. 

9. When the sun’s longitude is greater than that of the meri- 
dian ecliptic-point imadhyalagnd), subtract the parallax in longi- 
tude from the end of the lunar day ; when less, add the same : 
repeat the process until all is fixed. 

The text so pertinaciously reads “ meridian ecliptic-point ” {madhja- 
lagna) where we should expect, and ought to have, central ecliptic- 
point” {tribhonalagna), that we are almost ready to suspect it of mean- 
ing to designate the latter point by the former name. It is sufficiently 
clear that, whenever the sun and moon are to the eastward of the cen- 
tral ecliptic-point, the effect of the parallax in longitude will be to throw 
the moon forward on her orbit beyond the sun, and so to cause the time 
of apparent to precede that of real conjunction ; and the contrary. 
Hence, in the eastern hemisphere, the parallax, in time, is subtractive, 
while in the western it is additive. But a single calculation and appli- 
cation of the correction for parallax is not enough ; the moment of ap- 
parent conjunction must be found by a series of successive approxima- 
tions ; since if, for instance, the moment of true conjunction is 25“ 2v, 
and the calculated parallax in longitude for that moment is 2“2H, the 
apparent end of the lunar day will not be at 27“ 23v, because at the 
latter time the parallax will be greater than 2“ 2lv, deferring accordingly 
still farther the time of conjunction ; and so on. The commentary ex- 
plains the method of procedure more fully, as follows : for the moment 
of true conjunction in longitude calculate the parallax in longitude, and 
apply it to that moment : for the time thus foa:||^calculate the parallax 
anew, and apply it to the moment of true conjanction : again, for the 
time found as the result of this process, calculate the parallax, and ap- 
ply it as before ; and so proceed, until a moment is arrived at, at wdiich 
the difference in actual longitude, according to the motions of the two 
planets, will just equal and counterbalance the parallax’ in longitude. 

The accuracy of this approximative process cannot but be somewhat 
impaired by the circumstance that, while the parallax is reckoned in 
difference of mean motions, the corrections of longitude must be made 
in true motions. Indeed, the reckoning of the horizontal parallax in 
time as 4 nadis, whatever be the rate of motion of the sun and moon, is 
one of the most palpable among the many errors which the Hindu pro- 
cess involves. 

To ascertain the moment of apparent conjunction in longitude, only 
the parallax in longitude requires to be known ; but to determine the 
time of occurrence of the other phases of the eclipse, it is necessary to 
take into account the parallax in latitude, the ascertainment of which is 
accordingly made the subject of the next rule. 

10. If tke sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkhhepa) be multi- 
plied by the difference of the mean motions of the sun and 

voL. VI. 38 
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moon, and divided by fifteen times radius, the result will be the 
parallax in latitude {avanati). 

As the son’s greatest parallax is equal to the fifteenth part of his 
mean daily motion, and that of the moon to the fifteenth part of hers 
(see note to iv. 1, above), the excess of the moon’s parallax over that of 
the sun is equal, when greatest, to one fifteenth of the difference of 
their respective mean daily motions. This will be the value of the 
parallax in latitude when the ecliptic coincides with the horizon, or 
when the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance becomes equal to radius. On 
the other hand, the parallax in latitude disappears when this same sine 
is reduced to nullity. Hence it is to be regarded as varying with the 
sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, and, in order to find its value at any 
given point, we say “if, with a sine of ecliptic zenith-distance which is 
equal to radius, the parallax in latitude is one fifteenth of the diflFerence 
of mean daily motions, with a given sine of ecliptic zenith-distance 
what is it f ’ or 

E ; diff. of mean m.-^15 : : sin eel. zen.-dist. : parallax in lat. 

This proportion, it is evident, would give with entire correctness the 
parallax at the central ecliptic-point (B in Fig. 26), where the whole 
vertical parallax is to be reckoned as parallax in latitude. But the rule 
given in the text also assumes that, with a given position of the ecliptic, 
the parallax in latitude is the same at any point in the ecliptic. Of this 
the commentary offers no demonstration, but it is essentially true. For, 
regarding the little triangle M m « as a plane triangle, right-angled at n, 
and with its angle « m M equal to the angle Z m B, we have 

R : sin Z B : : M OT : M n 

But, in the spherical triangle Zm B, right-angled at B, 

R.^n Z w B : : sin Z TO : sin Z B 
Hence, by equality of wtios, 

sin Z TO : sin Z B : : M TO ! M n 

But, as before shown, 

. R : sin Z TO : : gr. parallax ; M to 
H ence, by combining terms, 

R : sin Z B ; : gr. parallax : M n 

That is to say, whatever be the position of to, the point for which the 
parallax in latitude is sought, this will be equal to the product of the 
greatest parallax into the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, divided by 
radius ; or, as the greatest parallax equals the difference of mean mo- 
tions divided by fifteen, 

.--i.* _^necl zen-dist.Xdiffiofm,in.H-16 sip ecl.zen.-dist.Xdiff of m.m. 

— or 

^ KX15 

The next verse teaches more summary methods of arriving at the 
same quantity. ° 

Of) fbe parallax in latitude is tbe quotient arising from 
dividing the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkJcsJiepa^ by sev- 
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enty, or, from multiplying it by forty -nine, and dividing it by 
radius. 

In the expression given above for the value of the parallax in latitude, 
all the terms are constant excepting the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. 
The difference of the mean daily motions is 731' 27", and fifteen times 
radius is 51,570'. Now 731' 27"-f-51,570' equals or 48.77-i-R; 

to which the expressions given in the text are sufiicieutly near approxi- 
mations. 

12. The parallax in latitude is to be regarded as south or 
north according to the direction of the meridian-sine {madhyajya). 
When it and the moon’s latitude are of like direction, take their 
sum ; otherwise, their difference : 

13. With this calculate the half-duration (stidti), half total ob- 
scuration {vimardn), amount of obscuration {grdso), etc., in the 
manner already taught; likewise the scale of projection (pra- 
mdnn), the deflection (valana), the recjuired amount of obscura- 
tion, etc., as in the case of a lunar eclipse. 

In ascertaining the true time of occurrence of the various phases of 
a solar eclipse, as determined by the parallax of the given point of ob- 
servation, we are taught first to make the whole correction for parallax 
in latitude, and then afterward to apply that for parallax in longitude. 
The former part of the process is succinctly taught in verses 12 and 13 ; 
the rules for the other follow in the next passage. The language of the 
te.xt, as usual, is by no means so clear and explicit as could be wished. 
Thus, in the case before us, we are not taught whether, as the first step 
in this process of correction, we are to calculate the moon’s parallax in 
latitude for the time of true conjunction {tithyanta, “ end of the lunar 
day”), or for that of apparent conjunction {madhyagrahnna, “middle of 
the eclipse”). It might be supposed that, as we have thus far only had 
in the text directions for finding the sine and cosine of ecliptic zenith- 
distance at the moment of true conjunction, the former of them was to 
be used in the calculations of verses 10 and 11, and the result from it, 
which would be the parallax at the moment of true conjunction, applied 
here as the correction needed. Nor, so far as we have been able to 
discover, does the commentator expound what is the true meaning of 
the text upon this point. It is sufficiently evident, however, that the 
moment of apparent conjunction is the time required. We have found, 
by a process of successive approximation, at what time (see Fig. 25), the 
moon (her latitude being neglected) being at m. and tlu- s-in at n, the 
parallax in longitude and the difference of true longii.uue will both be 
the same quantity, mn, and so, when apparent conjunction will take 
place. Now, to know the distance of the two centres at that moment, 
we require to ascertain the parallax in latitude, n M, for the moon at m, 
and to apply it to the moon’s latitude when in the same position, taking 
their sum when their direction is the same, and their difference when 
their direction is different, as prescribed by the text ; the net result will 
be the distance required. The commentary, it may be remarked, ex- 
pressly states that the moon’s latitude is to be calculated in this opera- 
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tion for the time of apparent conjunction {madhyagrahana). 'Ke dis- 
tance thus found will determine the amount of greatest obscuration, and 
the character of the eclipse, as taught in verse 10 of the preceding chap- 
ter. It is then farther to be taken as the foundation of precisely such a 
process as that described in verses 13-15 of the same chapter, in order 
to ascertain the half-time of duration, or of total obscuration : that is to 
say, the distance in latitude of the two centres being first assumed as 
invariable through the whole duration of the eclipse, the half-time of 
duration, and the resulting moments of contact and separation are to be 
ascertained : for these moments the latitude and parallax in latitude are 
to be calculated anew, and by them a new determination of the times of 
contact and separation is to be made, and so on, until these are fixed 
with the degree of accuracy required. If the eclipse be total, a similar 
operation must be gone through with to ascertain the moments of im- 
mersion and emergence. No account is made, it will be noticed, of the 
possible occurrence of an annular eclipse. 

The intervals thus found, after correction for parallax in latitude 
only, between the middle of the eclipse and the moments of contact and 
separation respectively, are those which are called in the last chapter 
(vV. 19, 28), the “mean half-duration” (madhyaslhitgardha). 

In this process for finding the net result, as apparent latitude, of the 
actual latitude and the parallax in latitude, is brought out with dis- 
tinctness the inaccuracy already alluded to; that, whatever be the 
moon’s actual latitude, her parallax is always calculated as if she were 
in the ecliptic. In an eclipse, however, to which case alone the Hindu 
processes are intended to be applied, the moon’s latitude can never be 
of any considerable amount. 

The propriety of determining the direction of the parallax in latitude 
by means of that of the meridian-sine (ZL in Fig. 26), of which the 
direction is established as south or north by the process of its calcula- 
tion, is too evident to call for remark. 

In verse 13 is given a somewhat confused specification of matters 
which £ire, indeed, affected by the parallax in latitude, but in different 
modes and degrees. The amount of greatest obscuration, and the 
(mean) half-times of duration and total obscuration, are the quantities 
directly dependent upon the calculation of that parallax, as here pre- 
sented : to find the amount of obscuration at a given moment — as also 
the time corresponding to a given amount of obscuration — we require 
to know also the true half-duration, as found by the rules stated in the 
following pass^e : while the scale of projection and the deflection are 
affected by parallax only so far as this alters the time of occurrence of 
the phases of the eclipse. 

14. For the end of the lunar day, diminished and increased by 
the half-duration, as formerly, calculate again the parallax in 
longitude for the times of contact (grdsa) and of separation (mok- 
sha), and find the difference between these and the parallax in 
longitude {hanja) for the middle of the eclipse. 

15. If, in the eastern hemisphere, the parallax in longitude 
for the contact is greater than that for the middle, and that for 
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the separation less ; and if, in the western hemisphere, the con- 
trary is the case — 

16. Then the difference of parallax in longitude is to he added 
to the half-duration on the side of separation, and likewise on 
that of contact {jiragrahana) ; when the contrary is true, it is to 
be subtracted. 

17. These rules are given for cases where the two parallaxes 
are in the same hemisphere: where they arc in different hemi- 
spheres, the sum of the parallaxes in longitude is to be added to 
the corresponding half-duration. The principles here stated ap- 
ply also to the half-time of total obscuration. 

We are supposed to have ascertained, by the preceding process, the 
true amount of apparent latitude at the moments of first and last con- 
tact of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies, and consequently to have de- 
termined the dimensions of the triangle — corresponding, in a solar 
eclipse, to CGP, Fig. 21, in a lunar — made up of the latitude, the dis- 
tance in longitude, and the sum of the two radii. The question now is 
how the duration of the eclipse will be atfected by the parallax in lonsri- 
tnde. If this parallax remained constant during the continuance of the 
eclipse, its effect would be nothing ; and, liaving once determined by it 
the time of apparent conjunction, we should not need to take it farther 
into account But it varies from moment to moment, and the effect of 
its variation is to prolong the duration of every part of a visible eclipse. 
For, to the east of the central ecliptic-point, it throws the moon's disk 
forward upon that of the sun, thus hastening the occurrence of all the 
phases of the eclipse, but by an amount which is all the time decreasing, 
so that it hastens the beginning of the eclipse more than the middle, 
and the middle more than the close : to the west of that same point, on 
the other hand, it depresses the moon’s disk away from the sun’s, but by 
an amount constantly increasing, so that it retards the end of the eclipse 
more than its middle, and its middle more than its beginning. The 
efiect of the parallax in longitude, then, upon each half-duration of the 
eclipse, will be measured by the difference between its retarding and ac- 
celerating effects upon contact and conjunction, and upon conjunction 
and separation, respectively : and the amount of this difference will 
always be additive to the time of half-duration as otherwise detennined. 
If, however, contact and conjunction, or conjunction and separation, 
take place upon opposite sides of the point of no parallax in longitude, 
then the sum of the two parallactic effects, instead of their difference, 
will be to be added to the corresponding half-duration : since the one, 
on the east, will hasten the occurrence of the fonner phase, while the 
other, on the west, will defer the occurrence of the latter phase. The 
amount of the parallax in longitude for the middle of the eclipse has 
already been found ; if, now, we farther determine its amount— reckoned, 
it will be remembered, always in time — for the moments contact and 
separation, and add the difference or the sum of each of these and the 
parallax for the moment of conjunction to the corresponding half- 
duration as previously detennined, we shall have the true times of half- 
duration. In order to find the parallax for contact and separation, we 
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repeat the same process (see above, v. 9) by which that for conjanction 
was found : as we then started from the moment of true conjunction, 
and, by a series of successive approximations, ascertained the time when 
the difference of longitude would equal the parallax in longitude, so now 
we start from two moments removed from that of true conjunction by 
the equivalents in time of the two distances in longitude obtained by the 
last process, and, by a similar series of successive approximations, ascer- 
tain the times when the differences of longitude, together with the par- 
allax, will equal those distances in longitude. 

In the process, as thus conducted, there is an evident inaccuracy. It 
is not enough to apply the whole correction for parallax in latitude, and 
then that for parallax in longitude, since, by reason of the change effected 
by the latter in the times of contact and separation, a new calculation of 
the former becomes necessary, and then again a new calculation of the 
latter, and so on, until, by a series of doubly compounded approxima- 
tions, the true value of each is determined. This was doubtless known 
to the framers of the system, but passed over by them, on account of 
the excessively laborious character of the complete calculation, and be- 
cause the accuracy of such results as they could obtain was not sensibly 
affected by its neglect. 

The question naturally arises, why the specifications of verse 15 are 
made hypothetical instead of positive, and why, in the latter half of 
ve^ 16, a case is supposed which never arises. The commentator an- 
ticipates this objection, and takes much pains to remove it : it is not 
worth while to follow his different pleas, which amount to no real expla- 
nation, saving to notice his last suggestion, that, in case an eclipse begins 
before sunrise, the parallax for its earlier phase or phases, as calculated 
according to the distance in time from the lower meridian, may be less 
than for its later phases— and the contrary, when the eclipse ends after 
pnset. This may possibly be the true explanation, although we are 
justly surprised at finding a case of so little practical consequence, and 
to which no allusion has been made in the previous processes, here 
taken into account. 

The text, it may be remarked, by its use of the terms “ eastern and 
western hemispheres” (^:apdfa, literally “cup, vessel”), repeats once more 
its substitution of the meridian ecliptic-point (madkyalagna) for the 
central ecliptic-point {trihkonalagna)^ as that of no parallax in lonoitude • 
the meridian foiming the only proper and recognized division'of the 
heavens into an eastern and a western hemisphere. 

We are now prepared to see the reason oFthe special directions given 
in verses 19 and 23 of the last chapter, respecting the reduction in a 
solar eclipse, of distance in time from the middle of the eclipse to dis- 
tance in longitude of the two centres. The “mean half-duration” 
{madhyasthityardha) of the eclipse is the time during which the true dis- 
tance of the centres at the moments of contact or separation as found 
by the process prescribed in verses 12 and 13 of this chapter,’ would be 
gained by the moon with her actual excess of motion, leaving out of ac- 
count the variation of parallax in longitude ; the “ true half-duration ” 
{^hutasthityardha) is the increa.sed time in which, owing to that varia- 
tion, the same distance in longitude is actually gained by the moon ; 
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the effect of the parallax being equivalent either to a diminution of the 
moon’s excess of motion, or to a protraction of the distance of the two 
centers — both of them in the ratio of the true to the mean halt-duration. 
If then, for instance, it be required to know what will be the amount^of 
obscuration of the sun half an hour after the first contact, we shall first 
subtract this interval from the true half-duration before conjunction ; the 
remainder will be the actual interval to the middle of the eclipse : this 
interval, then, we shall reduce to its value as distance in longitude by 
diminishing it, either before or after its reduction to minutes of arc, in 
the ratio of the true to the mean half-duration. The rest of the process 
will be performed precisely as in the case of an eclipse of the moon. 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity and approximate correctness of many 
of the rules and methods of calculation taught in this chapter, the whole 
process for the ascertainment of parallax contains so many elements of 
error that it hardly deserves to be called otherwise than cumbrous and 
bungling. The false estimate of the difference between the sun’s and 
moon’s horizontal parallax — the neglect, in determining it, of the varia- 
tion of the moon’s distance — the estimation of its value in time made 
always according to mean motions, whatever be the true motions of the 
planets at the moment — the neglect, in calculating the amount of par- 
allax, of the moon’s latitude — these, with all the other inaccuracies of 
the processes of calculation which have been pointed out in the notes, 
render it impossible that the results obtained should ever be more than 
a rude appro.ximation to the truth. 

In farther illustration of the subject of solar eclipses, as exposed in 
this and the preceding chapters, we present, in the Appendix, a' full cal- 
culation of the eclipse of May 26th, 1854, mainly as made for the trans- 
lator, during his residence in India, by a native astronomer. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PEOJECTIOH OF ECLIPSES. 

Contents:— 1, value of a projection; 2-4, general directions; 5-6, how to layoff 
the deflection and latitude for the beginning and end of the eclipse ; 7. to exhibit 
the points of contact and separation ; 8-10, how to lay off the deflection and lati- 
tude for the middle of the eclipse; 11, to show the amount of greatest obscura- 
tion; 12, reversal of directions in the western hemisphere; 13. least amount of 
obscuration observable ; 14-16, to draw the path of the eclipsing body ; 17-19, to 
show the amount of obscuration at a given time ; 20-22, to exhibit the points of 
immersion and emergence in a total eclipse ; 23, color of the part of the moon 
obscured ; 24, caution as to communicating a knowledge of these matters. 

1. Since, without a projection {chedyaha), the precise (sphvta) 
differences of the two eclipses are not understood, I shall proceed 
to explain the exalted doctrine of the projection. 
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The term cJiedyaka is from the root chid, “ split, divide, sunder,” and 
indicates, as here applied, the instrumentality by -which distinctive dit- 
ferences arc rendered erddent. The name of the chscpier, parilekh&dhi- 
k^a , is not taken from this word, but from purilekha, “ delineation, 

f^rc,” ocuOn oiice bolowj tu flie eighth verse. 

2. upoj?;' it;.Wf01^p*tpaK4 svirfaee, a point, de- 
scribe it, pii>^ a ifoi^j-june digits 

a ciK^iCpr l^e «e6ee^0ii t ' 

3. Thea a eawitd th balf the sum of 

the ietdipsud aod. eclfptnng oalled the aggregate- 

ciiule thee at. a'laditis eqeial U> half the 

eclipsed body. ^ . 

4:. The dete mM atioii of the directions, north, sbotfa, east, and 
west, is as fbri^|p[)r. In a laitar eeiipse, contact (gra/uma) takes 
place on the ef^'iand serration (tnoii^} pm the west ; in a so- 
lar eclipse, thtoeontraiy. 

Tke hn^r circle, drawn with a radius of about three feet, is used solclv 
itt Vying off the' deffeetton (vafaaa) of the ccliptLc from an east and 
wmI irirac. We hare scon above (iv. 24, 25) that the sine of tliis de- 
tlsetion was reduced to its value in a circle of forty-nine digits’ radius, 
hr t^hJing by seventy its value in minutes. The second circle is em- 
ployed (sec below, vv. 0, 7) in detennining the points of contact aud 
solution, '[he third represents the eclipsed body itself, always main- 
taining a fixed position in the centre of the figure, even though, in a 
lunar edipse, it is this body which itself moves, relatively to the eclipsing 
siu^ow. I* or the siialo by which the measures of the eclipsed and 
ei^^ing bodies, die l^tudes, etc,, are deterniin^ see above, iv. 26. 

’ The method of laying down the eardinal directions is the same -with 
that nsed in constructing a dial ; it is described in the first passage of 
the third chapter (iii. 1-4). 

The specifications of the latter half of verse 4 apply to the eclipsed 
body, designating upon which side of it obscuration will commence and 
terminate. 

5. In a lunar eclipse, the deflection (valana) for the contact is 
to be laid oli in its own proper direction, but that for the separa- 
tion in reverse; in an eclipse of the sun, the contrary is the case. 

Tlie accompanying figure (Fig. 27) will illustrate the Hindu method 
of exhibiting, by a projection, tlie various phases of an eclipse. Its 
conditions are those of the lunar eclipse of Feb. Cth, 1860, as deter- 
mined by the data r.nd methods of this treatise : for the calculation see 
the Appendix. Let M be the centre of the figure and the place of the 
moon, and let N S and E W be the circles of direction drawn through 
the moon's centre ; the former representing (see above, under iv 24 2*5) 
a great circle drawn through the north and south points of the horizon, 
the latter a small circle parallel to the prime vertical. In explanation 
of the manner in which these directions aie presented by the figure, we 
woul^jremark that we have adapted it to a supposed position of the 
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observer on the north side of his projection, as at N, and looking south- 
ward — a position which, in our latitude, he would naturally assume, for 

Fig. 27. 



V 

the purpose of comparing the actual phases of the eclipse, as they oc- 
curred, with his delineation of them. The hearier circle, 1 1'. is that 
drawn with the sum of the semi-diameters, or the “ acfgrcgate-circle 
while the outer one, N E S W, is that for the deflection. This, in order 
to reduce the size of the whole figure, we have drawn \ipon a scale verv 
much smaller than that prescribed ; its relative dimensions being a mat- 
ter of no consequence whatever, provided the sine of the deflection be 
made commensurate with its radius. In our own, or the Greek, method 
of laying off an arc, by its angular value, the radius of the circle of de- 
flection would also be a matter of indifference : the Hindus, ignoring 
angular measurements, adopt the more awkward and bungling method 
of laying ofif the arc by means of its sine. Let v w equal the deflection, 
calculated for the moment of contact, expressed as a sine, and in terms 
of a circle in which E M is radius. Now, as the moon’s contact with 
the shadow takes place upoa her eastern limb, the deflection for the 
contact must be laid off from the east point of the circle ; and, as the 
calculated direction of the deflection indicates in what way the ecliptic 
is pointing eastwardly, it must be laid off from E in its own proper di- 
VOL. Y!. 39 
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rection. In the case illostrated, the deflection for the contact is north : 
hence we lay it off northward from E, and then the line drawn from M 
to V, its extremity — which line represents the direction of the ecliptic 
at the moment — points northward. Again, upon the side of separation 
— which, for the moon, is the western side — we lay off the deflection for 
the moment of separation : but we lay it off from W in the reverse of 
its true direction, in order that the line from its extremity to the centre 
may truly represent the direction of the ecliptic. Tims, in the eclipse 
figured, the deflection for separation is south ; we. lay it off northward 
from W, and then the line v' M points, toward M^vIpEthward. In a solar 
eclipse, in which, since the sun’s western limb isTOe first eclipsed, the 
deflection for contact must be laid off from W, and that for separation 
from E, the direction of the former requires to be reversed, and that of 
the latter to be maintained as calculated. 

6. From the extremity of either deflection draw a line to the 
centre: from the point where that cuts the aggregate-circle 
(samdsd) are to he laid off the latitudes of contact and of separa- 
tion. 

7. From the extremity of the latitude, again, draw a line to 
the central point : where that, in either case, touches the eclipsed 
body, there point out the contact and separation. 

8. Always, in a solar eclipse, the latitudes are to be drawn in 
the figiwe (parilekha) in their proper direction; in a lunar 
eclipse, in the opposite direction. . . . 

The lines v M and v' M, drawn from v and v', the extremities of the 
sines or arcs which measure the deflection, to the centre of the figure, 
represent, as already noticed, the direction of the ecliptic with reference 
to an east and west line at the moments of contact and separation. 
From them, accordingly, and at right angles to them, are to be laid off 
the values of the moon’s latitude at those moments. Owing, however, 
to the principle adopted in the projection, of regarding the eclipsed 
body as fixed in the centre of the figure, and the eclipsing body as pass- 
ing over it, the lines v M and v' M do not, in the case of a lunar eclipse, 
represent the ecliptic itself, in wdiich is the centre of the shadow, but the 
small circle of latitude, in which is the moon’s centre : hence, in laying 
off the moon’s latitude to determine the centre of the shadow, we re- 
verse its direction. Thus, in the case illustrated, the moon’s latitude is 
always south : we lay off, then, the lines k I and k' I', representing its 
value at the moments of contact and separation, northward : they are, 
like Ae deflection, drawn as sines, and in such manner that their ex- 
tremities, I and V, are in the aggregate-circle : then, since I M and I' M 
are each equal to the sum of the two semi-diameters, and I k and I' k' 
to the latitudes, k M and k' M will represent the distances of the centres 
in longitude, and I and V the places of the centre of the shadow, at con- 
tact and separation : and upon describing circles from I and V, with radii 
equal to the semi-diameter of the shadow, the points c and s, where 
these touch the disk of the moon, wUl be the points of first and l^t con- 
tact: c and s being also, as stated in the text, the points where IM and 
/'M meet the circumference of the disk of the eclipsed body. 
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8. ... In accordance vrith this, then, for the middle of the 
eclipse, 

9. The deflection is to be laid off — eastward, when it and the 
latitude are of the same direction ; when they are of different 
directions, it is to be laid off westward; this is for a lunar 
eclipse ; in a solar, the contrary is the case. 

10. From the end of the deflection, again, draw a line to the 
central point, and upon this line of the middle lay off the lati- 
tude, in the direction of the deflection. 

11. From the extremity of the latitude describe a circle with 
a radius equal to half the measure of the eclipsing body : what- 
ever of the disk of the eclipsed body is enclosed within that 
circle, so much is swallowed up by the darkness {tamos). 

The phraseology of the text in this passage is somewhat intricate and 
obscure ; it is fully explained by the commentary, as, indeed, its mean- 
ing is also deducible with sufficient clearness from the conditions of the 
problem sought to be solved. It is required to represent the deflection 
of the ecliptic from an east and west line at the moment of greatest 
obscuration, and to fix the position of the centre of the ecUpsing body 
at that moment. The deflection is this time to be determined by a 
secondary to the ecliptic, drawn from near the north or south point of 
the figure. The first question is, from which of these two points shall 
the deflection be laid off, and the line to the centre drawn. Now since, 
according to verse 10, the latitude itself is to be measured upon the line 
of deflection, the latter must be drawn southward or northward accord- 
ing to the direction in which the latitude is to be laid oflf. And this is 
the meaning of the last part of verse 8 ; “in accordance,” namely, with 
the direction in which, according to the previous part of the verse, the 
latitude is to be drawn. But again, in which direction from the north 
or south point, as thus determined, shall the deflection be measured ? 
This must, of course, be determined by the direction of the deflection 
itself : if south, it must obviously be measured east from the north point 
and west from the south point ; if north, the contrary. The rules of 
the text are in accordance with this, although the determining circum- 
stance is made to be the agreement or non-agreement, in respect to 
direction, of the deflection w'ith the moon’s latitude — the latter being 
this time reckoned in its own proper direction, and not, in a lunar 
eclipse, reversed. Tlius, in the case for which the figure is drawn, as 
the moon’s latitude is south, and must be laid ofiF northward from M, 
the deflection, v" w", is measured from the north point ; as deflection 
and latitude are both south, it is measured east from N. In an eclipse 
of the sun, on the other hand, the moon’s latitude would, if north, be 
laid ofif northward, as in the figure, and hence also, the deflection would 
be measured from the north point ; but it would be measured eastward, 
if its own direction were south, or disagreed with that of the latitude. 

The line of deflection, which is M in the figure, being drawn, and 
having the direction of a perpendicular to the ecliptic at the moment of 
opposition, the moon’s latitude for that moment, M 1", is laid off" directly 
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upon it. The point I" is, accordingly, the position of the centre of the 
shadow at the middle of the eclipse, and if from that centre, with a 
radius equal to the semi-diameter of the eclipsing body, a circle be drawn, 
it will include so much of the disk of the eclipsed body as is covered 
when the obscuration is greatest. In the figure the eclipse is shown as 
total, the Hindu calculations making it so, ^though, in fact, it is only a 
partial eclipse. 

12. By the wise man who draws the projection {chedyaJca), 
upon the ground or upon a board, a reversal of directions is to 
be made in the eastern and western hemispheres. 

This verse is inserted here in order to remove the objection that, in 
the eastern hemisphere, indeed, all takes place as stated, but, if the 
eclipse occurs west of the meridian, the stated directions require to be 
all of them reversed. In order to understand this objection, we must 
take notice of the origin and literal meaning of the Sanskrit words 
which designate the cardinal directions. The face of the observer is 
supposed always to be eastward : then “ east” is pranc, “ forward, toward 
the front” ; “ west” is pafc&t, “ backward, toward the rear” : “ south” is 
daishina, “ on the right” ; “ north” is uttara, “ upward” (i. e., probably, 
toward the mountains, or up the course of the rivers in north-western 
India). These words apply, then, in etymological strictness, only when 
one is looking eastward — and so, in the present case, only wlien the 
eclipse is taking place in the eastern hemisphere, and the projector is 
watching it from the west side of his projection, with the latter before 
him : if, on the other hand, he removes to E, turning his face westward, 
and comparing the phenomena as they occur in the western hemisphere 
with his delineation of them, then “ forward” [pranc) is no longer east, 
but west ; “ right” [daishina) is no longer south, but north, etc. 

It is unnecessary to point out that this objection is one of the most 
frivolous and hair-splitting character, and its removal by the text a waste 
of trouble ; the terms in question have fully acquired in the langus^e an 
absolute meaning, as indicating directions in space, without regard to the 
position of the observer. 

13. Owing to her clearness, even the twelfth part of the moon, 
when eclipsed [grasta), is observable ; but, owing to his piercing 
brilliancy, even three minutes of the sun, when eclipsed, are not 
observable. 


The commentator regards the negative which is expressed in the lat- 
ter half of this verse as also implied in the former, the meaning being 
that an obscuration of the moon’s disk extending over only the twelfth 
part of it does not make itself apparent. We have preferred the inter- 
pretation given above, as being better accordant both with the plain and 
simple construction of the text and with fact. 

14. At the extremities of the latitudes make three points, of 
corresponding names ; then, between that of the contact and 
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that of the middle, and likewise between that of the separation 
and that of the middle, 

15. Describe two fish-figures (matsya) : from the middle of 
these having drawn out two lines projecting through the mouth 
and tail, wherever their intersection takes place, 

16. There, with a line touching the three points, describe an 
arc ; that is called the path of the eclipsing body, upon which 
the latter will move forward. 

The deflection aft. the latitude of three points in the continuance of 
the eclipse having been determined and laid down upon the projection, 

is deemed unnecessary to take the same trouble with regard to any 
other points, these three being sufficient to determine the path of the 
eclipsing body : accordingly, an arc of a circle is drawn through them, 
and is regarded as representing that path. The method of describing 
the arc is the same with that which has already been more than once 
employed (see above, iii. 1-4, 41-42) : it is explained here with some- 
what more fullness than before. Thus, in the figure, I, I", and I' are the 
three extremities of the moon’s latitude, at the moments of contact, 
opposition, and separation, respectively ; we join 1 1", I" I', and upon 
these lines describe fish-figures (see note to iii. 1-5) ; their two extremi- 
ties (“ mouth” and “ tail ”) are indicated by the intersecting dotted lines 
in the figure : then, at the point, not included in the figure, where the 
lines drawn through them meet one another, is the centre of a circle 
passing through I, I", and I'. 

17. From half the sum of the eclipsed and eclipsing bodies 
subtract the amount of obscuration, as calculated for any given 
time; take a little stick equal to the remainder, in digits, and, 
from the central point, 

18. Lay it off toward the path upon either side — when the 
time is before that of greatest obscuration, toward the side of 
contact; when the obscuration is decreasing, in the direction of 
separation — and where the stick and the path of the eclipsing 
body 

19. - Meet one another, from that point describe a circle with a 
radius equal to half the eclipsing body : whatever of the eclipsed 
body is included within it, that point out as swallowed up by 
the darkness {tamas). 

20. Take a little stick equal to half the difference of the 
measures (vidna), and lay it off in the direction of contact, calling 
it the stick of immersion {nimilana) : where it touches the path, 

21. From that point, with a radius equal to half the eclipsing 
body, draw a circle, as in the former case : where this meets the 
circle of the eclipsed body, there immersion takes place. 

22. So also for the emergence {ummlana), lay it off in the 
direction of separation, and describe a circle, as before : it will 
show the point of emergence in the manner explained. 
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The method of these processes is so clear as to call for no detailed 
explanation. The centre of the eclipsing body being supposed to be 
always in the arc 1 1" I', drawn as directed in the last passage, we have 
only to fix a point in this arc which shall be at a distance from M cor- 
responding to the calculated distance of the centres at the given time, 
and from that point to describe a circle of the dimensions of the eclipsed 
body, and the result will be a representation of the then phase of the 
eclipse. If the point thus fixed be distant from M by the difference of 
the two semi-diameters, as M i', M e', the circles described will touch the 
disk of the eclipsed body at the points of immer4fci and emergence, 
i and e. 

23. The part obscured, when less than half, will be dusky 
{sadhumra ) ; when more than half, it will be black ; when emerg- 
ing, it is dark copper-color (JcrshTmtdmrd ) ; when the obscuration 
is total, it is tawny (kapila). 

The commentary adds the important circumstance, omitted in the 
text, that the moon alone is here spoken of ; no specification being 
added with reference to the sun, because, in a solar eclipse, the part 
obscured is always black. 

A more suitable place might have been found for this verse in the 
fourth chapter, as it has nothing to do with the projection of an eclipse. 

24. This mystery of the gods is not to be imparted indiscrim- 
inately : it is to be made known to the well-tried pupil, who 
remains a year under instruction. 

The commentary understands by this mystery, which is to be kept 
with so jealous care, the knowledge of the subject of this chapt^the 
delineation of an eclipse, and not the general subject of eclips^ as 
treated in the past three chapters. It seems a little curious to find a 
matter of so subordinate consequence heralded so pompously in the 
first verse of the chapter, and guarded so cautiously at its close. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF PLASETART CONJUNCTIONS. 

CoKTESTS : — 1, general dasaification of planetary conjunctions ; 2-6, method of de- 
termining at what point on the ecliptic, and at what time, two planets will come 
to have the same longitude ; 7 - 10 , how to find the point on the ecliptic to which 
a planet, having latitude, will be referred by a circle passing through the north 
and south points of the horizon ; 11, when a planet must be so referred ; 12, how 
to ascertain the interval between two planets when in conjunction upon such a 
north and south line; 13 - 14 , dimensions of the lesser planets; 15 - 18 , modes of 
exhibiting the coincidence between the calculated aud actual places of the planets ; 
18 - 20 , definition of different kinds of conjunction ; 20-21, when a planet, in con- 
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junction, is vanquished or victor; 22, farther definition of different kinds of con- 
junction; 23, usual prevalence of Venus in a conjunction; 23, planetai-y conjunc- 
tions with the moon ; 24, conjunctions apparent only ; why calculated. 

1. Of the star-planets there take place, with one another, 
encounter (jntdc^/ta) and conj unction (satn^ama); with the moon, 
conjunction (samdgama) ; with the sun, heliacal setting (astamana). 

The “star-planets” ^rdffraha) are, of course, the five lesser planets, 
exclusive of the sun and moon. IBtcir conjunctions with one another 
and with the moon, with the asteJKms {nakskatra), and with the sun, 
are the subjects of this and the two following chapters. 

For the general idea of “ conjunction” various terms are indifferently 
employed in this chapter, as samdgama, “ coming together”, samyoga, 
“ conjunction,” yoga, “ junction” (in ^ii. 14, also, melaka, “ meeting”) : 
the word yuti, “ union,” which is constantly used in the same sense hy 
the commentary, and which enters into the title of the chapter, graha- 
yutyadhikdra, does not occur anywhere in the text. The word which 
we translate “ encounter,” yuddha, means literally “ war, conflict.” 
V^erses 18-20, and verse 22, below, give distinctive definitions of some 
of the difl’erent kinds of encounter and conjunction. 

2. When the longitude of the swift-moving planet is greater 
than that of the slow one, the conjunction {samyoga) is past ; oth- 
erwise, it is to come : this is the case when the two are moving 
eastward ; if, however, they are retrograding {vahrin), the con- 
trary is true. 

3. When the longitude of the one moving eastward is greater, 
the conjunction {samdgama) is past ; but when that of the one 
that is retrograding is greater, it is to come. Multiply the dis- 
tance in longitude of the planets, in minutes, by the minutes of 
daily motion of each, 

4. And divide the products by the difference of daily motions, 
if both are moving with direct, or both with retrograde, motion : 
if one is retrograding, divide by the sum of daily motions. 

5. The quotient, in minutes, etc., is to be subtracted when the 
conjunction is past, and added when it is to come ; if the two are 
r^ograding, the contrary ; if one is retrograding, the quotients 
are additive and subtractive respectively. 

6. Thus the two planets, situated in the zodiac, are made to be 
of equal longitude, to minutes. Divide in like manner the dis- 
tance in longitude, and a quotient is obtained which is the time, 
in days, etc. 

The object of this process is to determine where and when the two 
planets of which it is desired to calculate the conjunction will have the 
same longitude. The directions given in the text are in the main so 
clear as hardly to require explication. The longitude and the rate of 
motion of the two planets in question is supposed to have been found for 
some time not far removed from that of their conjunction. Then, in 
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determiniug whether the conjunction is past or to come, and at what dis- 
tance, in arc and in time, three separate cases require to be taken into 
account — when both are advancing, when both are retrograding, and 
when one is advancing and the other retrograding. In the two former 
cases, the planets are approaching or receding from one another by the 
difterence of their daily motions ; in the latter, by the sum of theii- daily 
motions. The point of conjunction will be found bj' the following pro- 
portion : as the daily rate at which the two are^)proaching or receding 
from each other is to their distanc^H^ngitud^w is the daily motion 
of each one to the distance which IHpi have to move before, or which 
it has moved since, the conjunctiim in longitude. The time, again, 
elapsed or to elapse between the given moment and that of the conjunc- 
tion, will be found by dividing the distance in longitude by the same divi- 
sor as was used in the other part of the process, namely the daily rate 
of Mproach or separation of the two planets. 

The only other matter which seems to call for more special explana- 
tion than is to be found in the text is, at what moment the process of 
calculation, as thus conducted, shall commence. If a time be lixed 
upon which is too far removed — as, for instance, by an interval of sev- 
eral days — from the moment of actual conjunction, the rate of motion 
of the two planets will be liable to change in the mean time so much ns 
altogether to vitiate the correctness of the calculation. It is probable 
that, as in the calculation of an eclipse (see above, note to iv. 7-8), we are 
supposed, before entering upon the pailicular process which is the sul>- 
ject of this passage, to have ascertained, by prevdons tentative calcula- 
tions, the midnight next preceding or following the conjunction, ami to 
have determined for that time the longitudes and rates of motion of the 
two planets. If so, the operation will give, without farther repetition, 
results having the desired degree of accuracy. The commentary, it may- 
be remarked, gives us no light upon this point, as it gave us none in the 
case of the eclipse. 

We have not, howqver, thus ascertained the time and place of the 
conjunction. This, to the Hindu apprehension, takes place, not when 
the two planets are upon the same secondary to the ecliptic, but when 
they are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, or upon the 
same circle passing through the north and south points of the horizon. 
Upon such a circle two stars rise and set simultaneously ; upon such a 
one they together pass the meridian : such a line, then, determiaKs 
approximately their relative height above the horizon, each upon its own 
circle of daily revolution. We have also seen above, when considering 
the deflection (yalana — see iv. 24-25), that a secondary to the prime ver- 
tical is regarded as determining the north and south directions upon the 
starry concave. To ascertain what -will be the place of each planet upon 
the ecliptic when referred to it by such a circle is the object of the fol- 
lowing processes. 

7. Having calculated the measure of the day and night, and 
like-wise the latitude {yikshepa), in minutes ; having determined 
the meridian-distance (nata) and altitude (unnata), in time, accord- 
ing to the corresponding orient ecliptic-point {lagna ) — 
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8. Multiply the latitude by the equinoctial shadow, and divide 
by twelve ; the quotient multiply by the meridian-distance in 
nadis, and divide by the corresponding half-day : 

9. The result, when latitude is north, is subtractive in the 
eastern hemisphere, and additive in the western ; when latitude 
is south, on the other hand, it is additive in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, and likewise subtractive in the western. 

10. Multiply the minutes of latitude by the degrees of declin- 
ation of the position of the planet increased by three signs; the 
result, in seconds (yikald), is additive or subtractive, according as 
declination and latitude are of unlike or like direction. 

11. In calculating the conjunction {yoga) of a planet and an 
asterism {naJcshatra), in determining the setting and rising of a 
planet, !lid in finding the elevation of the moon’s cusps, this ope- 
ration for apparent longitude {drkkarman) is first prescribed. 

12. Calculate again the longitudes of the two planets for the 
determined time, and from these their latitudes ; when the latter 
are of the same direction, take their difference ; otherwise, their 
sum ; the result is the interval of the planets. 

The whole operation for determining the point on the ecliptic to 
which a planet, having a given latitude, will be referred by a secondary 
to the prime vertical, is called its drkkarman. Both parts of this com- 
pound we have had before^— the latter, signifying “ ojfcation, process of 
calculation,” in ii. 37, 42, etc. — for the former, see tW^ notes to iii. 28- 
34, and v. 5-6 ; here we are to understand it as signifying the “ appar- 
ent longitude” of a planet, when referred to the ecliptic in the manner 
stated, as distinguished from its true or actual longitude, reckoned in the 
usual way : we accordingly translate the whole term, as in verse 11, 
“ operation for apparent longitude.” The operation, like the somewhat 
analogous one by which the ecliptic-deflection {valana) is determined 
(see above, iv. 24-25), consists of two separate processes, which receive 
in the commentary distinct names, corresponding with those applied to 
the two parts of the process for calculating the deflection. The whole 
subject may be illustrated by reference to the nest figure (Fig. 28). This 
represents the projection of a part of the sphere upon a horizontal plane, 
N and E being the north and east points of the horizon, and Z the 
zenith. Let C L be the position of the ecliptic at the moment of con- 
junction in longitude, C being the orient ecliptic-point {lagna) ; and let 
M be the point at which the conjunction in longitude of the two planets 
S and V, each upon its parallel of celestial latitude, c I and c' I', and hav- 
ing latitude equal to SM and VM respectively, will take place. Through 
V and S draw secondaries to the prime vertical, N V and N S, meeting 
the ecliptic in v and s : these latter are the points of apparent longitude 
of the two planets, which are still removed from a true conjunction by 
the distance v s ; in order to the ascertainment of the time of that true 
conjunction, it is desired to know the positions of v and s, or their re- 
spective distances from M. From P, the pole of the equator, draw also 
circles through the two planets, meeting the ecliptic in s' and v' : then, 
VOL. VI. 40 
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in order to find M », we ascertain the values of » s' and M s' ; and, in 
like manner, to find M «, we ascertain the values of v v’ and M v'. Now 

at the equator, or in a right 
sphere, the circles N S and 
PS would coincide, and 
the distance s s' disappear : 
hence, the amount of * s' 
being dependent upon the 
latitude {aksha) of the ob- 
server, N P, the process by 
which it is calculated is 
called tlie “ operation for 
latitude” (akshadrkkarman, 
or else Aksha drkkarman). 
;■ Again, if P and S were the 
same point, or if the eclip- 
tic and equator coincidoil, 
P S and P' S would coin- 
cide, and M s' would disap- 
pear : hence the process of 
calculation of M s' is called 
the “ operation for ecliptic- 
deviation” {ayanadrkkar- 
man, or Ayana drkkarman). 
The latter of the two pro- 
cesses, although stated after 
the other in the text, is the 
one first explained by the 
commentary : we will also, 
as in the case of the deflec- 
tion (note to iv. 24-25), 
give to it our first attention. 

The point s', to which the planet is referred by a circle passing through 
the pole P, is styled by the commentary ayanagraha, “ the planet’s lon- 
gitude as corrected for ecliptic-deviation,” and the distance M s', which 
it is desired to ascertain, is called ayanakalds, “ the correction, in min- 
utes, for ecliptic-deviation.” Instead, however, of finding M s', the pro- 
cess taught in the text finds M t, the corresponding distance on the cir- 
cle of ^ily revolution, D R, of the point M — ^which is then assumed 
equal to M s'. The proportion upon which the rule, as stated in verse 
10, is ultim^ly founded, is 

R:sinMSt::MS:Mi 

the triangle M S t, which is always very small, being treated as if it 
were a plane triangle, right-angled at t. But now also, as the latitude 
M S is always a small quantity, the angle PSP' may be treated as if 
eqnal to BMP' (not drawn in the figure); and this angle is, as was 
shown in connection with iv. 24—25, the deflection of the ecliptic from 
the equator (Ayarut valana) at M, which is regarded as eqpal to the 
declination of the point 90° in advance of M : this point, for conven- 
ience’s sake, we will call M'. Our j>roportion becomes, then 
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E : sin decl. M' : : M S : M t 

all the quantities which it contains being in terms of minutes. To bring 
this proportion, now, to the form in which it appears in the teat, it *is 
made to undergo a most fantastic and unscientific series ot alterations. 
The greatest declination (ii. 28) being 24®, and its sine 1397', which is 
nearly fifty-e^ht times twenty-four— since 68X24^=1392 — it is assumed 
that fifty-eight times the number of di^reea in any given arc of declina- 
tion will be equal to the number of minutes in the sine of that are. 
Again, the value of radius, 3438', admits of being roughly divided into 
the two factors fifty-eight and sh^ — since 58X89—3480. Substitut- 
ing, then, these values in the proportion as stated, we have 

58X60 : 58 X decl. M' in degr. : ; latitude in min. : M t 
Cancelling, again, the common fitetor in the first two tenns, and tians- 
ferring the factor 60 to the fourth term, we obtain finally 

1 : decl M' in degr. : : latitude in min. : M f X 60 
that is to say, if the latitude of the planet, in minutes, he nwltipUed by 
the declination, in degrees, of n point 90“ in advance of the planet, the 
result will be a quantity which, ^cr being divided by sixty, or reduced 
from seconds to minutes, is to be accept^ as the reqt^d interval on 
fie ecliptic between the real place of the planet and timpoint to which 
it is referred by a secondary to the equator. 

This explanation of the rule is the one given by the eOmmentator, 
nor are we able to see that it admits of any other. The rednction of 
the original proportion to its final form is a proofs to whitdi we 
heretofore found no parallel, and which appem equally eb^^rd mid 
nncalled for. That M ( is taken as equivalent toi M s' Ms, as wffi i|^|tear 
from a consideration of the nCxt process, a cmftdn pnqiriefy, ' 

The value of the arc M »' being thus found, the question arises, in 
which direction it shall be measured from M. This depends upon the 
position of M with reference to the solstitial colure. At the colure, the 
lines P8 and P'S coincide, so that, whatever be the latitude of a planet, 
it will, by a secondary to the equator, be referred to the ecliptic at its 
true point of longitude. From the winter solstice onward to the summer 
solstice, or when the point M is upon the sun’s northward path {uttara- 
yana), a planet having north latitude will be referred backward on the 
ecliptic by a circle from the pole, and a planet having south latitude will 
be referred forward. If M, on the other hand, be upon the sun’s south- 
ward path {dakshin&yana), a planet having north latitude at that point 
will be referred forward, and one having south latitude backward ; this 
is the case illustrated by the figure. The statement of the text virtually 
agrees with this, it being evident that, when M is on the northward 
path, the declination of the point 90* in advance of it will be north ; and 
the contrary. 

We come now to consider the other part of the operation, or the 
Akska drkkarman, which forms the subject of verses 7-9. As the first 
step, we are directed to ascertain the day and the night respectively of 
the point of the ecliptic at which the two planets are in conjunction in 
longitude, for the purpose of determining also it# distance in time from 
the horizon and from the meridian. This is accomplished w follows. 
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Having the longitude of the point in question (M in the last figure), 
we calculate (by ii. 28) its declination, which gives us (by ii. 60) the 
r^ius of its diurnal circle, and (by ii. 61)its ascensional difference; 
whence, again, is derived (by ii. 62-63) the length of its day and night. 
Again, having the time of conjunction at M, we easily calculate the 
sun’s longitude at the moment, and this and the time together give us 
(by iii. 46-48) the longitude of C, the orient ecliptic-point ; then (by 
iii. 50) we ascertain directly the difference between the time when M rose 
and that when C rises, which is the altitude in time {unnata) of M : the 
difference between this and the half-day is the meridian-distance in time 
(nata) of the same point. If the conjunction takes place when M is 
below the horizon, or during its night, its distance from the horizon and 
from the inferior meridian is determined in like manner. 

The direct object of this part of the general process being to -find the 
value of s s’, we note first that that distance is evidently greatest at the 
horizon ; farther, that it disappears at the meridian, where the lines P S 
and N S coincide. If, then, it is argued, its value at the horizon can be 
ascertained, we may assume it to vary as the distance from the meridian. 
The accompanying figure (Fig. 29) will illustrate the method by which 
it is attempted to calculate s s' at the horizon. Suppose the planet S, 
Fie. being removed in latitude to the distauip 

MS from M, the point of the ecliptic 
which determines its longitude, to be upon 
the horizon, and let’s', as before, be the 
point to which it is referred by a circle 
from the north pole ; it is desired to deter- 
mine the value of s s'. Let D K be the 
circle of diurnal revolution of the point 
M, meeting S s' in t, and the horizon in w : 
S < w may be regarded as a plane right-angled triangle, having its angles 
at S and w respectively equal to the observer’s latitude and co-latitude. 
In that triangle, to find the value of t w, we should make the proportion 
cos <Sw:sin<Sw:;tS:tw 

Now the first of these ratios, that of the cosine to the sine of latitude, 
is (see above, iii. 17) the same with that of the gnomon to the equinoc- 
tial shadow ; again, as the difference of M t and M s' was in the pre- 
ceding process neglected, so here the difference of S M and S t ; and 
finally, tw, the true result of the process, is accepted as the equivalent 
of s' s, the distance sought. The proportion then becomes 

gnom. ; eq. shad. : : latitude : required dist. at horizon 
The value of the required distance at the horizon having been thus 
ascertained, its value at any given altitude is, as pointed out above, deter- 
mined by a proportion, as follows : as the planet’s distance in time from 
the meridian when upon the horizon is to the value of this correction at 
the horizon, so is any given distance from the meridian [nata) to the 
value at that distance ; or 

half-day : mer.-dist. in time ; : result of last proportion : required distance 
^e direction in which the distance thus found is to be reckoned, start- 
ing in each case from the tyana graha, or place of the planet on the 
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ecliptic as determined by a secondary to the equator, which was ascer- 
tained by the preceding process, is evidently as the test states it in verse 
9. In the eastern hemisphere, which is the case illustrated by the figure, 
s' s is additive to the longitude of s', while v' v is subtractive from the 
longitude of v' : in the western hemisphere, the contrary would be the 
case. The final result thus arrived at is the longitude of the two points 
s and t', to which S and V are referred by the circles N S and N V, 
drawn through them from the north and south points of the horizon. 

The many inaccuracies involved in these calculations are^oo palpable 
to require pointing out in detail. The whole operation is a roughly 
approximative one, of which the errors are kept within limits, and the 
result rendered sufficiently correct, only by the general minuteness of 
the quantity entering into it as its main element — namely, the latitude 
of a planet — and by the absence of any severe practical test of its accu- 
rac}^ It may be remarked that the commentaiy is well aware of, and 
points out, most of the eiTors of the processes, excusing them by its 
stereotyped plea of their insignificance, and the merciful disposition of 
the divine author of the treatise. 

Having thus obtained s and r, the apparent longitudes of the two 
planets at the time when their true longitude is M, the question arises, 
how we shall determine the time of apparent conjunction. Upon this 
point the text gives us no light at all : according to the commentary, we 
are to repeat the process prescribed in verses 2-6 above, determining, 
from a consideration of the rate and direction of motion of the planets 
in connection with their new places, whether the conjunction sought for 
is past or to come, and then ascertaining, by dividing the distance v s 
by their daily rate of approach or recession, the time of the conjunction. 
It is evident, however, that one of the elements of the process of correc- 
tion for latitude {akxhadrkkarman), namely the meridian-distance, is 
changing so rapidly, as compared with the slow motion of the planets in 
their orbits, that such a process could not yield results at all approaching 
to accuracy : it also appears that two slow-moving planets might have 
more than one, and even several apparent conjunctions on successive 
days, at difterent times in the day, being found to stand together upon 
the same secondary to the prime vertical at different altitudes. ATc 
do not see how this difficulty is met by anything in the text or in 
the commentary. The text, assuming the moment of apparent conjunc- 
tion to have been, b}^ whatever method, already determined, goes on to 
direct us, in verse 12, to calculate anew, for that moment, the latitudes 
of the two planets, in order to obtain their di.stance from one another. 
Here, again, is a slight inaccuracy ; the interval between the two, meas- 
ured upon a secondary to the prime vertical, is not precisely equal to 
the sum or difference of their latitudes, which are measured upon second- 
aries to the ecliptic. The ascertainment of this interval is necessary, in 
order to determine the name and character of the conjunction, as will 
appear farther on (vv. 18-20, 22). 

The cases mentioned in verse 11, in which, as well as in calculating 
the conjunctions of two planets with one another, this operation for 
apparent longitude (drkkarman) needs to be performed, ai’e the subjects 
of the three following chaptere. 
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IS. The diameters upon the moon’s orbit of Mars, Saturn, 
Mercury, and Jupiter, are declared to be thirty, increased suc- 
cessively by half the half ; that of Venus is sixty. 

14. These, divided by the sum of radius and the fourth hypoth- 
enuse, multiplied by two, and again multiplied by radius, are the 
respective corrected (sphuta) diameters : divided by fifteen, they 
are the measures imdna) in minutes. 

We have teen above, in connection with the calculation of eclipses 
(iv. 2-5), that the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow had to be 
reduced, for measurement in minutes, to the moon’s mean distance, at 
which fifteen yojanas make a minute of arc. Here we find the dimen- 
sions of the five lesser planets, when, at their mean distances from the 
earth, stated only in the form of the portion of the moon’s mean orbit 
covered by them, their absolute size being left undetermined. We add 
them below, in a tabular form, both in yojanas and as reduced to min- 
utes, appending also the corresponding estimates of Tycho Brahe (which 
we take from Delambre), and the true apparent diameters of the plan- 
ets, as seen from the earth at their greatest and least distances. 

Apparent Diameters of the Planets, according to the Surga-Siddhduta, 
to Tycho Brahe, and to Modern Science. 


Planet. 

Surya-Si 
tn yojanas. 

ddb^uta : 

in arc. 

Tyclio 

Brahe. 

Modems : 
least. greatest. 

Mars, 

3o 

2' 

i' 40" 

4" 

57 " 

Saturn, 

3?! 

s' 3o" 

i' So'' 

i5" 

21 " 

Mercury, 

45 

3' 

s' 10 " 

4" 

12 " 

Jupittir, 


3' 3o'' 

s' 45" 

3o" 

49" 

Venus, 

6o 

4' 

3' i5" 

9" 

i' i4" 


This table shows how greatly exaggerated are wont to be any deter- 
minations of the magnitude of the planetary orbs made by the unas- 
sisted eye alone. This effect is dne to the well-known phenomenon of 
the irradiation, which increases the apparent size of a brilliant body 
when seen at some distance. It will be noticed that the Hindu esti- 
mates do not greatly exceed those of Tycho, the most noted and accu- 
rate of astronomical observers prior to the invention of the telescope. 
In respect to order of magnitude they entirely agree, and both accord 
with the relative apparent size of the planets, except that to Mercury 
and Venus, whose proportional brilliancy, from their nearness to the 
sun, is greater, is assigned too high a rank. Tycho also established a 
scale of apparent diameters for the fixed stars, varying from 2', for the 
first magnitude, down to 20", for the sixth. We do not find that 
Ptolemy made any similar estimates, either for planets or for fixed stars. 

The Hindus, however, push their empiricism one step farther, gravely 
laying down a rule by which, from these mean values, the true values 
of the apparent diameters at any given time may be found. The funda- 
mental proportion is, of course, 

. true dist. : mean dist. : : mean app. diam. : tme app. diam. 
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The second tenn of this proportion is represented by radius ; for the 
firet we have, according to the translation given, one half the sum of 
railius and the fourth hypothenuse, by which is meant the “ variable 
hypothenuse” {cala karna) found in the course of the fourth, or last, 
process for finding the true place of the planet (see above, ii. 43-46). 
The term, however (tricat«/iA-ani«), which is translated “ radius and the 
fourth hypothenuse” is much more naturally rendered “ third and fourth 
hypothenuses” ; and the latter interpretation is also mentioned by the 
commentator as one handed down by tradition (sampradayika) : but, 
he adds, owing to the fact that the length of the hypothenuse is not 
calculated in the third process, that for finding finally the equation of 
the centre {mandakarman), and that that hypothenuse cannot therefore 
be referred to here as known, modern interpreters understand the first 
member of the coniiiound (tri) as an abbreviation for “ radius” {trijya), 
and translate it accordingly. We must confess that the other interpre- 
tation seems to us to be powerfully supported by both the letter of the 
text and the reason of the matter. The substitution of tri for Irijyd in 
such a connection is quite too violent to be borne, nor do we see why 
half the sum of radius and the fourth hypothenuse should be taken as 
representing the planet’s true distance, rather than the fourth hypothe- 
nuse alone, which was employed (see above, ii. 56-58) in calculating the 
latitude of the planets. On the other hand, there is reason for adopt- 
ing, as the relative value of a planet’s true distance, the average, or half 
the sum, of the third hypothenuse, or the planet’s distance as affected 
by the eccentricity of its orbit, and the fourth, or its distance as affected 
by the motion of the earth in her orbit. There seems to us good 
reason, therefore, to suspect that verse 1 4 — and with it, probably, also 
verse 13 — is an intrusion into the Surya-Siddhanta from some other sys- 
tem, which did not make the grossly erroneous assumption, pointed out 
under ii. 39, of the equality of the sine of anomaly in the epicycle 
{bhvjajyaphala) with the sine of the equation, but in which the hypoth- 
enuse and the sine of the equation were duly calculated in the process 
for finding the equation of the apsis (mandakarmav), as well as in that 
for finding the equation of the conjunction [plyhrakarman). 

^5. Exhibit, upon the shadow-ground, the planet at the ex- 
tremity of its shadow reversed : it is viewed at the apex of the 
gnomon in its mirror. 

As a practical test of the accuracy of bis calculations, or as a con- 
vincing proof to the pupil or other person of his knowledge and skill, 
the teacher is here directed to set up a gnomon upon ground properly 
prepared for e.xhibiting the shadow, and to calculate and lay off from the 
base of the gnomon, but in the opposite to the true direction, the shad- 
ow which a planet would cast at a given time ; upon placing, then, a 
horizontal mirror at the extremity of the shadow, the reflected image of 
the planet s disk will be seen in it at the given time by an eve placed at 
the apex of the gnomon. The principle of the experiment is clearly 
correct, and the rules and processes taught in the second and third chap- 
ters afiord the means of carrying it out, since from thent, the shadow 
wbie’e any star would cast, had it light enough, may be as readily deter- 
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mined as that which the sun actually casts. As no case of precisely this 
character has hitherto been presented, we will briefly indicate the course 
of the calculation. Tlie day and night of the planet, and its distance 
from the meridian, or its hour-angle, are found in the same manner as in 
the process previously explained (p. 312, above), excepting that here the 
planet’s latitude, and its declination as aftected by latitude, must be cal- 
culated, by ii. 56-58 ; and then the hour-angle and the ascensional dilFer- 
ence, by iii. 34—36, give the length of the shadow at the given time, 
together with that of its hypothenuse. The question would next be in 
what direction to lay oil’ the shadow from the base of the gnomon. 
This is accomplished by means of the base (bkvja) of the shadow, or its 
value when projected on a north and south line. From the declination 
is found, by iii. 20-22, the length of the noon-shadow and its hypothe- 
nuse, and from the latter, with the declination, comes, by iii. 22-23, the 
measure of amplitude (apra) of the given shadow ; whence, by iii. 23- 
25, is derived its base. Having thus both its length and the distance 
of its extremity from an east and west line running through the base of 
the gnomon, we lay it off without difficulty. 

16. Take two gnomons, five cubits (hasta) in height, stationed 
according to the variation of direction, separated bj the inter- 
val of the two planets, and buried at the base one cubit. 

17. Then fix the two hypothenuses of the shadow, passing 
from the extremity of the shadow through the apex of each 
gnomon : and, to a person situated at the point of union of the 
extremities of the shadow and hypothenuse, exhibit 

18. The two planets in the sky, situated at the apex each of 
its own gnomon, and arrived at a coincidence of observed place 
{drg). . . . 

This is a proceeding of much the same character with that which 
forms the subject of the preceding passage. In order to make appr^r 
hensible, by observation, the conjunction of two planets, as calculated by 
the methods of this chapter, two gnomons, of about the height of a 
man, are set up. At what distance and direction from one another t||y 
are to be fixed is not clearly shown. The commentator interprets the 
expression “inten al of the two planets” (v. 16), to mean their distance in 
minutes on the secondary to the prime vertical, as ascertained according 
to verse 12, above, reduced to digits by the method taught in iv. 26 ; 
while, by “ according to the variation of direction,” he would understand 
merely, in the direction from the observer of the hemisphere in which the 
planets at the moment of conjunction are situated. The latter phyase, 
however, as thus explained, seems utterly nugatory ; nor do we see of 
what use it would be to make the north and south interval of the bases of 
the gnomons, in digits, correspond with that of the planets in minutes. 
We do not think it would be difficult to understand the directions given 
in the text as meaning, in effect, that the two gnomons should be so sta- 
tioned as to cast their shadows to the same point : it would be easy to 
do this, sinc^ at the time in question, the extremities of two shadows 
cast from one gnomon by the two stars would be in the same north and 
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south line, and it would only be necessary to set the second gnomon as 
far south of the first as the end of the shadow cast by the southern star 
was north of that cast by the other. Then, if a hole were sunk in the 
ground at the point of intersection of the two shadows, and a person 
enabled to place his eye there, he would, at the proper moment, see both 
the planets with the same glance, and each at the apex of its own gnomon. 

In the eighteenth verse also we have ventured to disregard the author- 
ity of the commentator : he translates the words drktul;/atam itds 
“come within the sphere of sight.” while we understand by drklulyatd, 
as in other cases (ii. 14, iii. 11), the coincidence between obseiwed and 
computed position. 

Such passages as this and the preceding arc not without interest and 
value, as exhibiting the rudeness of the Hindu methods of observation, 
and also as showing the unimportant and merely illustrative part which 
observation was meant to play in their developed system of astronomy. 

18. . . . When there is contact of the stars, it is styled “ de- 
pletion” (uUekha ) ; when there is separation, “ division” {bhecla ) ; 

19. An encounter {ijuddha) is called “ r.uy-obliteration” (^angu- 
vimarda) when there is mutual mingling of raj’s: when the inter- 
val is less than a degree, the encounter is named “ dexter” (apa- 
savya) — if, in this case, one be faint {anu). 

20. If tlie interval be more than a degree, it is “conjunction” 
{samdgama\ if both are end^ with power {halo). One that is 
vanquished {jita) in a dexte*encounter {apasavya yucUiha), one 
that is covered, faint (anu), destitute of brilliancy, 

21. One that is rough, colorless, struck down \vidhvasta), situ- 
ated to the south, is utterly vanquishe^(uyiVa). Oue situated to 
the north, having brilliancy, large, is victor {jayin ) — and even in 
the south, if powerful (balin). 

22. Even when closely approached, if both are brilliant, it is 
“ conjunction” {samdyama) : if the two are very small, and .struck 
down, it is “front” (kuta) and “conflict” {vigraha), respectively. 

23. Venus is generally victor, whether situated to the north or 
to the south. . . . 

In this passage, as later in a whole chapter (chap, xi), we quit the 
proper domain of astronomy, and trench upon that of astrology. How- 
ever intimately connected the two sciences may be in practice,* they are, 
in general, kept distinct in treatment — the Siddhantas, or astronomical 
text-books, furnishing, as in the present instance, only the scientific basis, 
the data and methods of calculation of the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, their eclipses, conjunctions, risings and settings, and the like, 
while the Sanhitas, J^takas, Tajikas, etc., the astrological treatises, make 
the superstitious applications of the science to the explanation of the 
planetary influences, and their determination of human fates. Thus the 
celebrated astronomer, Varaha-mihira, besides his astronomies, com- 
posed separate astrological works, which are still extant, while the for- 
mer have become lost. It is by no means impossible that these verses 
may be an interpolation into the original text of the Suiya-Siddhanta. 
They form only a disconnected fragment ; it is not to be supposed that 
VOL. VI. 41 
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tliey contain a complete statement and definition of all the different 
kinds of conjunction recognized and distinguished by technical appella- 
tions ; nor do they fully set forth the circumstances which determine the 
result of a hostile “ encounter” between two planets : while a detailed 
explanation of some of the distinctions indicated — as, for instance, when 
a planet is “powerful” or the contrary — could not be given without enter- 
ing quite deeply into the subject of the Hindu astrology. This we do 
not regard ourselves as called upon to do here ; indeed, it would not be 
possible to accomplish it satisfactorily without aid from original sources 
which are not accessible to us. We shall content ourselves with follow- 
ing the example of the commentator, who explains simply the sense and 
connection of the verses, as given in our translation, citing one or two 
parallel passages from works of kindred subject. We would only point 
out tarther that it has been shown in the most satisfactory manner (as by 
Whish, in Trans. Lit. Soc. Madras, 1827 ; Weber, in his Indische Studien, 
ii. 236 etc.) that the older Hindu science of astrology, as represented by 
Varaha-mihira and others, reposes entirely upon the Greek, as its later 
forms depend also, in part, upon the Arab ; the latter connection being 
indicated even in the common title of the more modern treatises, i&jika, 
which comes from the Persian tdzt, “ Arab.” Weber gives (Ind. Stud, 
u. 277 etc.) a translation of a passage from VaiAha-mihira’s lesser treat- 
ise, which states in part the circumstances determining the “power” of a 
planet in different situations, absolute or relative : partial explanations 
upon the same subject furnished to thegtonslator in India by his native 
assistant, agree with these, and both awiord closely with the teachings 
of the Tetrabiblos, the astrological work attributed to Ptolemy. 

23. . . . Perform in like manner the calculation of the con- 
junction {samyoga) of th« planets with the moon. 

This is all that the treatise says respecting the conjunction of the 
moon with the lesser planets : of the phenomenon, sometimes so striking, 
of the occultation of the latter by the former, it takes no especial notice. 
The commentator cites an additional half-verse as sometimes included in 
the chapter, to the effect that, in calculating a conjunction, tiie moon’s 
latitude is to be reckoned as corrected by her parallax, in latitude (ava~ 
mti), but rejects it, as making the chapter over-fnU,' and as being super- 
fluous, since the nature of the case determines Uie application here of 
ti»e general rules for parallax presented in. iflie ffith chapter. Of any 
parallax of the planets themselves nothing k StM : of course, to calcu- 
late the moon’s parallax by the methods as already ^ven is, in effect, to 
attribute to them all a horizontal parallax rf the same value with that 
assigned to the sun, or about 4'. 

The final verse of the chapter is a caveat i^'n^ tke snppotitioirfltat^ 
when a “ conjunction” of two planets is q>dken ofl anytuing more is 
meant than that they appear to approach one anothm’; while neverthe- 
less, this apparent approach requires to be treated on account ^ its 
influence upon human fates. 

24. Unto the good and evil fortune of men is this system 
forth : the planets move on upon their own paths, approaching 
one another at a distance. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

OF THE ASTERISMS. 

CoKTKST*; — 1-9, positions of the asterisms ; 10-12, of certain fixed stars ; 12, direc- 
tion to test by observation the accuracy of these positions ; 13, splitting of 
Rohini’s wain ; 14-1 5, how to determine the conjunction of a planet with an 
asterism ; 16-19, which is the junction-star in each asterism ; 20-21, positions of 
other fixed stars. 

1. Now are set fortli the positions of the asterisms {hha), in 
minutes. If the share of each one, then, be multiplied by ten, 
and increased by the minutes in the portions (bhoga) of the past 
asterisms {dhishmja), the result will be the polar longitudes 
{dkruva). 

The proper title of this chapter is nakshatragrahayutyadkik&ra, “ chap- 
ter of the conjunction of asterisms and planets,” but the subject of con- 
junction occupies but a small space in it, being limited to a direction 
(vv. 14-15) to apply, with the necessary modifications, the methods 
taught in the preceding chapter. The chapter is mainly occupied with 
such a definition of the positions of the asterisms — to which are added 
also those of a few of the more prominent among the fi.xed stars — as is 
necessary in order to render their conjunctions capable of being calculated. 

Before proceeding to give the passage whicli states the positions of 
the asterisms, we will explain the manner in which these are defined. In 
the accompanying figure (Fig. 80), let E L represent the equator, and C 

L the ecliptic, P and P' being their respec- 
tive poles. Let S be the position of any 
given star, and through it draw the circle 
of declination P S a. Then a is the point 
on the ecliptic of which the distance from 
the first of Aries and from the star respec- 
tively are here given as its longitude and 
latitude. So far as the latitude is con- 
cerned, this is not unaccordant w'ith the 
usage of the treatise hitherto. Latitude 
{vikshepa, “ disjection”) is the amount by 
which any body is removed from the 
declination which it ought to have — that 
is, from the point of the ecliptic which it 
ought to occupy — declination {kranii, apa- 
krama) being always, according to the 
Hindu understanding of the term, in the 
ecliptic itself. In the case of a planet, 
whose proper path is in the ecliptic, the 
point of that circle which it ought to occu- 
py is determined by its calculated longi- 
tade : m the Ci.se of a fixed star, whose only motion is about the pole of 
the heavens, its point of declination is that to which it is referred by a 
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circle through that pole. Thus, in the %nre, the declination (kr&nti) of 
8 would be c o, OT the distance of a from the equator at c : its latitude 
{vikskepa) is a S, or its distance from a. We have, accordingly, the 
same term used here as before. To designate the position in longitude 
of a, on the other hand, we have a new term, dhruva, or, as below, (vv. 
12, lij), dhruvaka. This comes from the adjective dhruva, “fixed, im- 
movable,” by which the poles of the heaven (see below, sii. 43) are desig- 
nated ; and, if we do not mistake its application, it indicates, as here 
employed, Ae longitude of a star as referred to the ecliptic by a circle 
from the pole. We venture, then, to translate it by “ polar longitude,” 
^ we also render vikshepa, in this connection, by “ polar latitude,” it 
being desirable to have for these quantities distinctive names, akin 
with one another. Colebrooke employs “ apparent longitude and lati- 
tude,” which are objectionable, as being more properly applied to the 
results of the process taught in the last chapter (w. 7-10). 

The mode of statement of the polar longitudes is highly artificial and 
arbitrary : a number is mentioned which, when multiplied by ten, will 
give the position of each asterism, in minutes, in its own “ portion” 
[bhoffa), or arc of 13° 20' in the ecliptic (see ii. 64). 

This passage presents a name for the asterisms, dhishnya, which has 
not occurred before ; it is found once more below, in xi. 21. 

2. Forty-eight, forty, sixty-five, fifty-seven, fifty-eight, four, 
seventy-eight, seventy-six, fourteen, 

3. Fifty-four, sixty-four, fifty, sixty, forty, seventy-four, sev- 
enty-eight, sixty-four. 

4. Fourteen, six, four ; Uttara-Ashadha, (vdicva) is at the 
middle of the portion {bhoga) of Piirva-Ashadbfi {dpya) ; Abhi- 
jit, likewise, is at the end of Purva-Ashadha; the position of 
^ravana is at the end of Uttara-Ashadha ; 

6. ^ravishthS, on the other hand, is at the point of connec- 
tion of the third and fourth quarters (pada) of ^rava^a: then, 
in their own portions, eighty, thirty-six, twenty-two, 

6. Seventy-nine. Now their respective latitudes, reckoned 
from the point of declination {apakrama) of each : ten, twelve, 
five, north ; south, five, ten, nine ; 

7. North, six ; nothing ; south, seven ; north, nothing, twelve, 

thirteen ; south, eleven, two ; then thirty-seven, north ; m 

8. South, one and a half, three, four, nine, five and a half, five ; 
north, also, sixty, thirty, and also thirty-six ; 

9. South, half a degree ; twenty-four, north, twenty-six degrees; 
nothing — ^for A 9 vini {dasra), etc., in succession. 

The text here assumes that the names of the asterisms, and the order 
of their succession, are so famdiarly known as to render it nnnecessary 
to rehearse them. It has been already noticed (see above, i, 48-51, 55, 
56-58, etc.) that a similar assumption was made as regards the names 
and succession of the months, signs of the zodiac, years of Jupiter’s 
cycle, and the like. Many of the asterisms have more than one appel- 
Mon : we present in the annexed table those by which they are more 
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generally and fiuniliarly known ; the others will be stated farther on. 
Nearly all these titles are to be found in our text, occurring here and 
there; a few of the asterisms, however, (the 5th, 6th, 9th, and 17th), 
are mentioned only by appellations derived from the names of the dei- 
ties to whom they are regarded as belonging, and one (the 25th) chances 
not to be once distinctively spoken of. We append to the names, in a 
tabular form, the data presented in this passage ; namely, the position 
of each asterism (nakshatra) in the arc of the ecliptic to which it gives 
name, and which is styled its “portion” (bhoga), the resulting polar lon- 
gitudes, and the polar latitudes. And since it is probable (see note to 
the latter half of v. 12, below) that the latter were actually derived by 
calculation from true declinations and right ascensions, ascertained by 
observation, we have endeavored to restore those more original data by 
calculating them back again, according to the data and methods of this 
Siddhanta — the declinations by ii. 28, the right ascensions by iii. 44-48 
— and we insert our results in the table, rejecting odd minutes less than 
ten. 

Positions of the Junction- Stars of the Asterisms. 


Na 

Name. 

Positt n 
in iu 
Portion. 

Polar 

Longitude, 

Polar 

Latitude. 

Right 

Asceutfioa 

True 

Declioatioo. 

Interval 

in 

Longitude 

Interval 

in 

R. A. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

|3 

1 4 

1 5 

16 
I? 

18 

19 

30 

31 

33 

33 

M 

35 

36 

27 

38 

A^vini, 

Bharanl, 

ErttUd, 

Robin!, 

Mrgajirsbs, 

ArdrS, 

Punarvaso, 

Pushya, 

Asleshfi, 

Magha, 

P.-Phalguni, 

U.-Phalguni, 

Sasta, 

Oitt 4 , 

SvStt, 

VisSkhi, 

AnoiAdba, 

Jyeshtb&, 

Mdla, 

P.-Ashidhft, 

a.-Ashs^, 

Abhijit, 

Qravana, 

^ravishthi, 

yatabhisbaj, 

P.-Bh 4 drapadi 4 

U.-Bhidrapadk, 

Revatt, 

O I 

8 o 
6 4o 

10 5 o 

9 3 o 
9 4 o 

0 4o 
i 3 o 
12 4o 

2 20 

9 o 
10 4° 

8 20 

10 o 

6 4 o 

12 30 

1 3 u 
lo 4 o 

2 30 

1 0 

o 4 o 

r 3 20 
6 0 

3 4 o 
i 3 10 

o * 

8 0 

20 0 
37 3 o 
49 3 o 
63 0 
67 20 
93 0 
106 0 
109 0 
129 0 

i 44 0 
i 55 0 
170 0 

180 0 
199 0 
2i3 0 
224 0 
229 0 
341 0 

254 0 

360 0 
266 4o 
280 0 
290 0 
320 0 
3 a 6 0 
337 0 
359 5 o 

0 1 

to oN. 

13 0 “ 

5 0“ 

5 0 S. 

10 0 “ 
9 0 “ 

6 oN. 

0 0 

7 os. 

0 0 

12 oN. 

1 3 0 “ 

11 0 S. 

2 0 “ 
37 oN. 

1 3 o S. 

3 0 “ 

4 0 “ 
9 0 “ 

5 3 o “ 
5 0 “ 

60 oN. 
3 o 0“ 
36 0 “ 
0 3 o S. 
34 oN. 
26 0 “ 

0 0 

0 1 

7 3 o 
18 3 o 
35 20 
4 ? 20 

61 0 
65 40 
93 10 
107 10 
no 3 o 
i 3 i 10 
i 46 10 

1 56 5 o 
170 4o 
180 0 
197 4 o 
210 5 o 
221 5 o 
226 5 o 
238 5 o 
352 5 o 
259 20 
266 20 
280 5 o 
291 3 o 
322 10 
328 10 
338 4 o 
359 5 o 

0 / 

1 3 20 N. 

20 0 “ 
19 30 “ 

i 3 0 “ 

II 20 “ 

1 3 0 “ 
3 o 0 “ 
23 0 “ 

1 5 4o “ 

18 20 “ 
25 5 o “ 
22 5 o “ 

7 08. 
20“ 
29 20 N. 

1 4 20 S. 

19 20 “ 

21 5 o “ 
29 5 o “ 
28 3 o “ 
28 4o “ 
36 0 N. 

6 20 “ 
i 3 3 o “ 

1 5 4 o S. 
10 5 o N. 

16 5 o “ 

0 0 

0 1 

12 0 
17 3 o 

13 0 

i 3 3 o 

4 20 
35 4o 

1 3 0 

3 0 

30 0 

i 5 0 

II 0 

i 5 0 

10 0 

19 0 

1 4 0 

11 0 

5 0 

12 0 

1 3 0 

6 0 

6 4 o 

i 3 20 

10 0 

3 o 0 

6 0 
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22 5 o 

8 10 

0 ' 

11 0 

16 5 o 

12 0 

1 3 40 

4 4 o 
27 3 o 

1 4 0 
3 20 

20 4o 

1 5 0 

10 4 o 
i 3 5 o 

9 20 

17 4 o 

1 3 10 

1 1 0 

5 0 

12 0 

1 4 0 

6 3 o 

7 ° 
i 4 3 o 
10 4 o 
3 o 4 o 

6 0 
10 3 o 

21 10 

7 4 o 
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Our calculations, it should be remarked, are founded upon the as- 
sumption that, at the time when the observations were made of which 
our test records the results, the vernal equinos coincided with the 
initial po^t of the Hindu sidereal sphere, or with the beginning of 
the porti<^Ji^ the asterism Aqvini, a point 10' eastward on tmPecliptic 
from the star £ Piscium : this w-as actually the case (see above, under i. 
27) about A. IX 660. The question how far this assumption is sup- 
ported by evidence contained in the data themselves will be considered 
later. To fill out the table, we have also added the intervals in right 
ascension and in polar longitude. 

The stars of which the text thus accurately defines the positions do 
not, in most cases, by themselves alone, constitute the asterisms {naJe- 
shatra) ; they are only the principal members of the several groups of 
stars — each, in the calculation of conjunctions [yoga) between the plan- 
ets and the asterisms (see below, w. 14-15), "representing its group, and 
therefore called (see below, vv. 16-19) the “junction-star” (yogutara) of 
the asterism. 

It will be at once noticed that while, in a former passive (ii. 64), the 
ecliptic was divided into twenty-seven equal arcs, as portions for the aster- 
isms, we have here presented to us twenty-eight ast|rism^ very unequally 
distributed along the ecliptic, and at greatly varynlg distances from it. 
And it is a point of so much consequence, in order to the right under- 
standing of the character and history of the whole s 3 rstem, to apprehend 
clearly the relation of the groups of stars to the arcs allotted to them, 
that we have prepared the accompanying diagram (Rg. SI) in illustra- 
tion of that relation. The figure represents, in two parts, the circle of 
the ecliptic : along the central lines is marked its division into arcs of 
ten and five d^rees : upon the outside of these lines it is farther divided 
into equal twcntj'-scvoiiths, or, arcs of 13° 20', and upon the inside into 
equal twenty-eight lis, or arcs of 12° 51f'; these ^ing the portions 
(bhoga) of two systems of asterisms, twenty-seven and twenty-eight in 
number respectively. The starred lines which run across all the divisions 
mark the polar longitudes, as stated in the text, of the junction-stare of 
the a-sterisms. The names of the latter are set over against them, in the 
inner colnmns ; the names of the portions in the system of twenty-seven 
are given in full in the outer columns, and those in the system of twenty- 
eight are also placed opposite the portions, upon the inside, in ui abbrer 
viated form. 

The text nowhere expressly states which one of the twenty-eight aster- 
isms which it recognizes is, in its division of the ecliptic into only twenty- 
seven por^ns, Wt without a portion. That Abhijit, the twenty-second 
of the series, is the one thus omitted, however, is clearly implied in the 
statements of lie fourth and fifth verses. Those statements, which have 
caused difficult to more than one expounder of the passage^ and have 
been variously mirinterpreted, are made entirely cleat by supplying the 
words “ a^rism” and “ portion” throughout, where they are to be under- 
stood, thus : “ tie asterism TJttara-Ashadh^ is at the middle erf the por- 
tion styled Pfirv8rA8h&dh6. ; the asterism Abhijit, likewise, is at the end 
of the portion Pftrva-Ashidha ; the position of the asterism ^ravana is 
at the end of the portion receiving its name from Uttar&Ashfi^fi ; while 
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the asterism ^ravishthS. is between the third and fourth quarters of the 
portion named for Qravana.” After this interruption to the regularity of 
correspondence of the two sysljpms — the asterism Abhijit being left with- 
out a p^ion, and the portion ^ravishtha containing no asterism — they 
go on s^in harmoniously together to the close. The figure illustrates 
clearly this condition of things, and shows that, if Abhijit be left out of 
account, the two systems agree so far as this — that twenty-six asterisms 
fall within the limits of portions bearing the same name, while all the 
discordances are confined to one portion of the ecliptic, that comprising 
the 20th to the 23d portions. If, on thb other hand, the ecliptic be divi- 
ded into twenty-eighths, and if these be assigned as portions to the 
twenty-eight asterisms, it is seen from the figure that the discordances 
between the two systems will be very great ; that only in twelve instan- 
ces will a portion be occupied by the asterism bearing its own name, and 
by that alone ; that in sixteen cases asterisms will be found to fall within 
the limits of portions of different name ; that four portions will be left 
without any asterism at all, while four others will contain two each. 

These discordances are enough of themselves to set the whole sub- 
ject of the asterisms in a new light. Whereas it might have seemed, 
from what we have Sjpen of it heretofore, that the system was founded 
upon a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions, and the 
selection of a star or a constellation to nmrk each portion, and to be, as 
it were, its ruler, it now appears that the series of twenty-eight aster- 
isms may be something independent of, and anterior to, any division of 
the ecliptic into equal arcs, and that the one may have been only arti- 
ficially brought into connection with the other, complete harmony 
between them being altogether impossible. And this view is fully sus- 
tained by evidence derivable from outside the Hindu science of astron- 
omy, and beyond the borders of India. The Parsls, the Arabs, and the 
Chinese, are found also to be in possession of a similar system of divi- 
sion of the heavens into twenty-eight portions, marked or separated by 
as many single stars or constellations. Of the Parsi system little or 
nothing is known excepting the number and names of the divisions, 
which are given in the .second chapter of the Bundehesh (see Anquetil 
du Perron’s Zendavesta, etc., ii, 349). The Arab divisions are styled 
manazil al-kamar, “ lunar mansions, stations of the moon,” being brought 
into special connection with the moon’s revolution ; they are marked, 
like the Hindu “ portions,” by groups of stars. The first extended com- 
parison of the Hindu asterisms and the Arab mansions was made by Sir 
William Jones, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, for 1790 : 
it was, however, only a rude and imperfect sketch, and led its author to 
no valuable or trustworthy conclusions. The same comparison was taken 
up later, with vastly more learning and acuteness, by Colebrooke, whose 
valuable article, published also in the Asiatic Researches, for 1807 (ix. 

IP ii- 321, etc.), has ever since remained the chief source 

of knowledge respecting the Hindu asterisms and their relation to the 
lunar mansions of the Arabs. To Anquetil (as above) is due the credit 
of the first suggestion of a coincidence between the P&rsi, Hindu, and 
Chinese systems : but he did nothing more than suggest it : the origin, 
character, and use of the Chinese divisions were first established, and 
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their primitive identity with the Hindu asterisms demonstrated, by Biot, 
in a series of articles published in the Journal des Savants for 1840 ; and 
he has more recently, in the volume of the same Journal for 1859, re- 
viewed and restated his former exposition and conclusions. These we 
shall present more fully hereafter : at present it will be enough to say 
that the Chinese divisions are equatorial, not zodiacal ; that they are 
named sieu, “ mansions” ; and that they are the intervals in right ascen- 
sion between certain single stars, which arc also called sieu, and have the 
same title with the divisions w hich they introduce. We propose to pre- 
sent here a summary comparison of the Hindu, Arab, and Chinese sys- 
tems, in connection with an identification of the, stars and groups of 
stars forming the Hindu asterisms, and with the statement of such 
information respecting the latter, beyond that given in our text, as will 
best contribute to a full understanding of their character. 

The identification of the asterisms is founded upon the positions of 
their principal or junction-stars, as stated in the astronomical text-books, 
upon the relative places of these stars in the groups of which they form 
a part, and upon the number of stars composing each group, and the 
figure by which their arrangement is represented : in a few cases, too, 
the names themselves of the asterisms are distinctive, and assist the iden- 
tification. The number and configuration of the stars forming the groups 
are not stated in our te.xt ; we derive them mainly from Colebrooke, 
although ourselves also having had access to, and compared, most of his 
authorities, namely the 9^kalya-Sanhith, the Muhfirta-Cintamani, and 
the Ratnam&la (as cited by Jones, As. Res., ii. 294). Sir W’llliam Jones, 
it may be remarked, furnishes (As. Res., ii. 293, plate) an engraved copy 
of drawings made by a native artist of the figures assigned to the aster- 
isms. For the number of stars in each group we have an additional 
authority in al-Biruni, the Arab savant of the eleventh century, who 
travelled in India, and studied with especial care the Hindu astronomy. 
The information furnished by him with regard to the asterisms we derive 
from Biot, in the Journal des Savants for 1845 (pp. 39-54) ; it professes 
to be founded upon the Khanda-Kataka* of Brahmagupta. Al-Biruni 
also gives an identification of the asterisms, so far as the Hindu astrono- 
mers of his day were able to furnish it to him, which was only in part : 
he is obliged to mark seven or eight of the series as unknown or doubt- 
ful. He speaks very slightingly of the practical acquaintance with the 
heavens possessed by the Hindus of his time, and they certainly have 
not since improved in this respect ; the modern investigators of the 
same subject, as Jones and Colebrooke, also complain of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining from the native astronomers of India satisfactory 
identifications of the asterisms and their junction-stars. The translator, 
in like manner, spent much time and effort in the attempt to derive 
such information from his native assistant, but was able to arrive at no 
results which^ could constitute any valuable addition to those of Cole- 
brooke. It is evident that for centuries past, as at present, the native 


* Tiie^ true form of the name is not altogether certain, it being known only 
through its Arabic transcription : it seems to designate rather a chapter in a treatise 
than a complete work of rb author. 

VOt. VI. 
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tradition has been of no decisive authority as regards the position and 
composition of the groups of stars constituting the asterisms ; these 
must be determined upon the evidence of the more ancient data handed 
down in the astronomical treatises. 

In order to an exact comparison of the positions of the junction-stars 
as defined by the Hindus with those of stars contained in our cata- 
logues, we have reduced the polar longitudes and latitudes to true longi- 
tudes and latitudes, by the following formulas (see Fig. 30) : 

(l-f-cos Ao) cot ELC = tan Sai 
sin Sab sin So = sin Sb 
tan Si cot Sab^ sin db 

A o being the polar longitude as stated in the text (=: Lo 180®), Sa 
the polar latitude, E L C the inclination of the ecliptic, S 6 the true lati- 
tude, and a 5 a quantity to be added to or subtracted from the polar lon- 
gitude to give the true longitude. The true positions of the stars com- 
pared we take from Flamsteed’s Catalogus JBrittanicus, subtracting in 
each case 15° 42' from the longitudes there given, in order to reduce 
them to distances from the vernal equinox of A. D. 560, assumed to 
coincide with the initial point of the Hindu sphere. There is some 
discordance among the different Hindu authorities, as regards the stated 
positions of the junction-stars of the asterisms. The Qakalya-SanhitS-, 
indeed, agrees in every point precisely with the Shrya-Siddhanta. But 
the SiddhS.nta-9iromaJii often gives a somewhat different value to the 
polar longitude or latitude, or 1x>th. With it, so far as the longitude is 
concerned, exactly accord the Brahma-SiddhAnta, as reported by Cole- 
brooke, and the Khanda-Kataka, as reported by al-Birunl. The lati- 
tudes of the Brahma-Siddhlinta also are virtually the same with those of 
the Siddhanta-Qiromani, their differences never amounting, save in a 
single instance, to more than 3' : but the latitudes of the Khanda-Kataka 
often vary considerably from both. The Graha-Laghava, the only other 
authority accessible to us, presents a series of variations of its own, inde- 
pendent of those of cither of the other treatises. All these differences 
axe reported by us below, in treating of each separate asterism. The 
presiding divinities of the asterisms we give upon the authority of the 
Thittiriya-Sanhita (iv. 4. 10. 1-3), the Thittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 1. 1,2, as 
«ted by Weber, Zeitsch. f. d. K. d. Morg., vii. 266 etc., and Ind. Stud., 
i 90 etc.), the Muhurta-Cinthmani, and Colebrooke ; those of about 
half the asterisms are also indirectly given in our text, in the form of 
appellations for the asterisms derived from them. 

The names and situations of the Arab lunar stations are taken from 
Ideler’s Untersuchungen uber die Sternnaraen : for the Chinese man- 
sions and their determining stars we rely solely upon the articles of 
Biot, to which we have already referred. 

It has seemed to us advisable, notwithstanding the prior treatment by 
Colebrooke of the .same subject, to enter into a careful re-examination 
and identification of the Hindu asterisms, because we could not accept 
jn the bulk, and without modification, the conclusions at which he arrived. 
The identifications by Ideler of the Arab mansions, more thorouo-h and 
correct than any which had been previously made, and Biot’s compari- 
son of the Chinese sieu, have placed new and v^uable materials in our 
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hands : and these — ^together with a more exact comparison than was 
attempted by Colebrooke of the positions given by the Hindus to their 
junction-stars with the data of the modern catalogues, and a new and 
independent combination of the various materials which he himself fur- 
nishes — while they have led us to accept the greater number of his iden- 
tifications, often establishing them more confidently than he was able to 
do, have also enabled us in many cases to alter and amend his results. 
Such a re-examination was necessary, in order to furnish safe ground for 
a more detailed comparison of the three systems, which, as will be seen 
hereafter, leads to important conclusions respecting their historical rela- 
tions to one another. 

1. Afvint ; this treatise exhibits the form apvini ; in the older lists, 
as also often elsewhere, we have the dual apvindu, apvayujdu, “ the two 
horsemen, or Alvins.” The Agvins are personages in the ancient Hindu 
mythology somewhat nearly corresponding to the Castor and Pollux of 
the Greeks. They are the divinities of the asterism, which is named 
from them. The group is figured as a horse’s head, doubtless in allusion 
to its presiding deities, and not from any imagined resemblance. The 
dual name leads us to expect to find it composed of two stars, and that 
is the number allotted to the asterism by the Q^kalya and Khanda- 
Kateka. The Surya-Siddhknta (below, v. 16) designates the northern 
member of the group as its junction-star r that this is t^ star j3 Arietis 
(magn. 3.2), and not « Arietis (magn. 2), as assumed by Colebrooke, is 
shown by the following comparison of positions : 

Apvini .... long., A. D. 660, ii® 69' . . . . Lit. 9® ii'N. 

3 Arietis ... do. i3® 56' . . . . do. 8 ® 28 ' S’. 

a Arietis ... do. 17 ® 3?' . . . . do. 9 ° 5?' N. 

Colebrooke was misled in this instance by adopting, for the number 

of stars in the asterism, three, as stated by the later authorities,, and then 
applying to the group as thus composed the designation given by our 
text of the relative position of the junction-star as the northern, and he 
accordingly overlooked the very serious error in the determination of 
the longitude thence resulting. Indeed, throughout his comparison, he 
gives too great weight to the determination of latitude, and too little to 
that of longitude : we shall see farther on that the accuracy of the lat- 
ter is, upon the whole, much more to be depended upon than that of the 
former. 

Considered as a group of two stars, Agvini is composed of § and y 
Arietis (magn. 4.3) ; as a group of three, it comprises also a in the same 
constellation. 

There is no discordance among the different authorities examined by 
us as regards the position of the junction-star of A9vin5, either in lati- 
tude or in longitude. The case is the same xvith the 8th, 10th, 12th, 
and 13th asterisras, and with them alone. 

The first Arab namil is likewise composed of ^ and y Arietis, to 
which some add a: it is called ash-Shara^n, “the two tokens”— -that is 
to say, of the opening year. 

The Chinese series of sieu commences, as did anciently the Hindu 
system of asterisms, with that which is later the third asterism. The 
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twenty-seventh sieu, named Leu (M. Biot has omitted to give us the 
signification of these titles), is |S Arietis, the Hindu junction-star. 

2 . Bharani; also, as plural, bharanyas; from the root hhxtr, “carry”: 
in the Taittirlya lists the form apabharant, “bearer away,” in singular 
and plural, is also found. Its divinity is Yama, the ruler of the world 
of departed spirits ; it is figured as the yoni, or pudendum muliebre. 
All authorities agree in assigning it three stars, and the southernmost is 
pointed out below (v. 18) as its junction-star. The group is unquestion- 
ably to be identified with the triangle of faint stars lying north of the 
back of the Earn, or 35, 39, and 41 Arietis ; they are %ured by some as 
a distinct constellation, under the name of Mnsca Borealis. The desig- 
nation of the southern as the junction-star is not altogether unambigu- 
ous, as 35 and 41 were, in A. D. 560, very nearly equidistant from the 
equator; the latter would seem more likely to be the one intended, 
since it is nearer the ecliptic, and the brightest of the group — being of 
the third magnitude, while the other two are of the fourth : the defined 
position, however, agrees better with 35, and the error in longitude, as 
compared with 41, is greater than that of any other star in the series ; 

Bharani i4«‘ 35' . . . . ii° 6 ' N. 

35 Arietis (a Muscre) . . 26 ° 54' .... ii° 17 ' N. 

41 Arietis (e Muscae) . . 28 ° 10 ' ... . 10 ° 26 ' H. 

The Graha-^^ghava gives Bharani 1“ more of polar longitude : this 
would reduce * the same amount the error in the determmation of its 
longitude by the other authorities. 

^e second Arab mamil, al-Butain, “ the little belly” — i. e., of the 
Earn — is by most authorities defined as comprising the three stars in the 
haunch of the Earn, or e, S, and 9 “ (or else ?) Arietis. Some, however, 
have regarded it as the same with Musca ; and we cannot but think that 
al-Birfini, in identifying, as he does, Bharani with al-Butain, meant to 
indicate by the latter name the group of which the Hindu asterism is 
actually composed. 

The last Chinese siea, Oei, is the star 35 Arietis, or a Muse®. 

3. Krttikd,; or, as plural, kfHikds ; the appellative meaning of the 
word is doubtful. The regent of the asterism is Agni, the god of fire. 
The group, composed of six stars, is that known to us as the Pleiades. 
It is figured by some as a flame, doubtless in allusion to its presiding 
divinity : the more usual representation of it is a razor, and in the choice 
of this symbol is to be recognized the influence of the etymology of the 
name, which may be derived from the root kart, “ cut in the configur- 
ation of the group, too, may be seen, by a sufficiently prosaic eye, a 
broad-bladed knife, with a short handle. If the designation given below 
(v. 18) of the southern member of the group as its junction-star, be 
strictly true, this is not Alcyone, or y Tauri (magn. 3), the brightest of 
the six, but either Atlas (27 Tauri : magn. 4) or Merope (23 Tauri : 
magn. 5) : the two latter were very nearly equally distant from the 
equator of A. D. 560, but Atlas is a little nearer to the ecliptic. The 
defined position agrees best with Alcyone, nor can we hesitate to regard 
this as actually the junction-star of the asterism. We compare the posi- 
tions below : 
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KrttiU 39“ 8' 4° 44' N. 

Alcyone .... 39“ 58' 4° 1 ' JT. 

27 Tanri . . . . 4o° ao' 3° 53' N. 


23 Tauri .... 39 ° 4i' ..... 3° 55' N. 

Tbe Siddhanta-Qiromani etc. give Krttika 2' less of polar longitude 
than the Surya-Siddhtota, and the Graha-Mghava, on the other hand, 
30' more : the latter, with the Khanc^-Katata, agree with our text as 
regards the polar latitude, which the others reckon at 4° 30', instead of 5°. 

The Pleiades constitute the third manzil of the Arabs, which is de- 
nominated ath-Thuraiy&, “ the little thick-set group,” or an-Jfajm,^ “ the 
constellation.” Alcyone is likewise the first Chinese sieu, which is 
styled Mao. 

4. Rohini, “ ruddy” ; so named from the hue of its principal star. 
Prajapati, “the lord of created beings,” is the dirinity of the asterism. 
It contains five stars, in the grouping of which Hindu fancy has seen the 
figure of a wain (compare v. 13, below) ; some, however, figure it as a 
temple. The constellation is the well-known one in the face of Taurus 
to which we give the name of the Hyades, containing s, d, y, o Tauri ; 
the latter, the most easterly (v. 19) and the brightest of the group-— 
being the brilliant star of the first magnitude known as Aldebaran — is 
the junction-star, as is shown by the annexed comparison of positions : 

Eohim 48° 9' .... 4“ 49' S. 

Aldebaran . . . 49° 45' . . . . 5° 3o' S. 

The Siddhknta-Qiromani etc. here again present the insignificant vari- 
ation from the polar longitude of our text, of 2' less : the former also 
makes its polar latitude 4° 30' : the Graha-Lhghava reads, for the polar 
longitude, 43^. All these variations add to the error of defined position. 

'The fourth Arab manzil is composed of the Hyades : its name is ad- 
Dabar&n, “the follower” — i. e., of the Pleiades. We would suggest the 
inquiry whether this name may not be taken as an indication that the 
Arab system of mansions once began, like the Chinese, and like the 
Hindu system originally, with the Pleiades. 'There is, certainly, no very 
obvious propriety in naming any but the second of a series the “follow- 
ing” (sequens or secundns). Modern astronomy has retained the title as 
that of the principal star in the group, to which alone it was often also 
applied by the Arabs. 

The second Chinese sieu. Pi, is the northernmost member of the same 
group, or B Tanri, a star of the third to fourth magnitude. 

5. Mrgafirsha, or mrgapras, “ antelope’s head” : with this name the 
figure assigned to the asterism corresponds : the reason for the designa- 
tion we have not been able to discover. Its divinity is Soma, or the 
moon. It contains three stars, of which the northern (v. 16) is the 
determinative. These three can be no other than the faint cluster in the 
head of Orion, or 1, qp*, 92 Qrionis, although the Hindu measurement 
of the position of the junction-star, 1 (magn. 4), is far from accurate, 
especially as regards its latitude : 

Mrgiistrsha .... 61 ° 3' . . . . qp 49 ' S. 

X Orionis .... 63° 4°' . . . . i3° a5' S. 
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In this erroneous determination of the latitude all authorities agree : 
the Graha-Laghava adds 1° to the error in polar longitude, reading 62“ 
instead of 63°. 

Here again there is an entire harmony among the three systems com- 
pared. The Arab manzil, al-Hak’ah, is composed of the same stars 
which make up the Hindu asterism ; the third sieu, named Tse, is the 
Hindu^junctiou-star, i. Orionis. 

6. Ardra, “ moist the appellation very probably has some meteoro- 
logical ground, which we have not traced out : this is indicated also by 
the choice of Eudra, the storm-god, as regent of the asterism. It com- 
prises a single star only, and is figured as a gem. It is impossible not to 
regard the bright star of the first magnitude in Orion’s right shoulder, 
or » Orionis, as the one here meant to be designated, notwithstanding 
the very grave errors in the definition of its position given by our text ; 
the only visible star of which the situation at all nearly answers to that 
definition is 135 Tauri, of the sixth magnitude ; we add its position 
below, with that of a Orionis : 

ArdrA 65“ 5o' . . . . 8“ SS-” S. 

a Orionis .... 68 “ 43' .... i6“ 4' S. 

136 Tauri . . . 67“ 38' ... . 9° 10' S. 

The distance from the sun at which the heliacal rising and setting of 
Ardrk is stated below (i.t. 14) to take place would indicate a star of about 
the third magnitude; this adds to the difiSculty of its identification with 
either of the two stars compared. We confess ourselves unable to 
account for the confusion existing with regard to this asterism, of which 
al-BtrCmi also could obtain no intelligible account from his Indian 
teachers. But it is to be observed tjiat all the authorities, excepting onr 
text and the ^kkalya-Sanhitk, give Ardra 11“ of polar latitude instead 
of 9°, which would reduce the error of latitude, as compared with a 
Orionis, to an amount very little greater than will be met with in one or 
two other cases below, where the star is situated south of the ecliptic ; 
and it is contrary to all the analogies of the system that a faint star 
should have been selected to form by itself an asterism. The Siddhanta- 
^iromani etc. make the polar longitude of the asterism 20' less than that 
given by the Surya-Siddhanta, and the Graha-Laghava 1° 20' less : these 
would add so much to the error of longitude. 

Here; for the first time, the three systems which w'e are comparing 
disagree with one another entirely. The Chinese have adopted for the 
determinative of their fourth sieu, which is styled Tsan, the upper star 
in Orion’s belt, or d Orionis (2) — a strange and arbitrary selection, for 
which M. Biot is unable to find any explanation. The Arabs have estab- 
lished their sixth station close to the ecliptic, in the feet of Pollux, nam- 
ing it al-Han’ah, “the pile”: it comprises the two stars y (2.3) and g 
(4.3) Geminorum : some authorities, however, extend the limits of the 
mansion so far as to include also the stars in the foot of the other twin, 
or >?, r, ft Geminorum ; of which the latter is -the next Chinese sieu. 

7. Punarvasu ; in all the more ancient lists the name appears as a 
dual, pMnarrasti .' it is derived from ywwar, “again,” and t'asu, “good, 
brilliant” : the reason of the designation is not apparent. The regent 
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of the asterism is Aditi, the mother of the Adityas. Its dual title indi- 
cates that it is composed of two stars, of nearly equal hrilhancy, and 
two is the number allotted to it by the ^akalya and Khanda-Kataka, the 
eastern being pointed out below (v. 19) as the junction-star. The pair 
are the two bright stars in the heads of the Twins, or a and 8 Gemino- 
rum, and the latter (1.2) is the junction-star. The comparison of posi- 
tions is as follows : 

Punarvasu .... 92 ° 62 ' .... 6° o' U". 

3 Geminorum. . . 93° i4' - . - • 6° 89' IT. 

The Graha-Laghava adds 1° to the polar longitude of Punarvasu as 
stated by the other authorities. 

Four stars are by some assigned to this asterism, and with that num- 
ber corresponds the representation of its arrangement by the figure of 
a house : it is quite uncertain which of the neighboi’ing stars of the same 
constellation are to be added to those above mentioned to form the group 
of four, but we think ‘ {inagn. 4) and v (5) those most likely to have 
been chosen: Colebrooke suggests & {3-4) and r (5.4). 

The determinative of the fifth sieu, Tsing, is Geminorum (3), which, 
as we have seen, is reckoned among the stars composing the sixth 
manzil : the seventh manzil includes, like the Hindu asterism, a and j? 
Geminorum : it is named adh-Dhira’, “the paw” — i. e., of the Lion ; the 
figure of Leo (see Ideler, p. 162 etc.) being by the Arabs so stretched 
out as to cover parts of Gemini, Cancer, Canis Minor, and other neigh- 
boring constellations. 

8. Pushya; from the root jswA, “ nourish, thrive”; another frequent 
name, which is the one employed by our treatise, is tishyu, which is 
translated “ auspicious” ; Amara gives also sidhya, “ prosperous.” Its 
divinity is Bfhaspati, the priest and teacher of the gods. It comprises 
three stars — the Khanda-Kataka alone seems to give it but one — of which * 
the middle one is the junction-star of the asterism. This is shown by 
the position assigned to it to be <J Cancri (4) : 

Fushya .... 106 ° o' .... 0 ° o' 

S Cancri .... 108° 42' - . . . 0° 4' If. 

The other two are doubtless y (4.-5) and ’ft (6) of the same constellation : 
the asterism is figured as a crescent and as an arrow, and the airange- 
ment of the group admits of being regarded as representing a crescent, 
or the barbed head of an arrow. Were the arrow the only figure given, 
it might be possible to regard the group as composed of y, ft, and 8 (4), 
the latter representing the head of the arrow, and the nebulous cluster, 
Prsesepe, between y and -ft, the feathering of its shaft: ft (105° 43' — 

0® 48' S.) would then be the junction-star. 

The Arab manzil, an-Nathrah, “ the nose-gap” — i. e., of the Lion — 
comprises y and S Cancri, together with Prsesepe ; or, according to some 
authorities, Prmsepe alone. The sixth sieu, Kuei, is ft Cancri, a star 
which is, at present, only with difficulty distinguished by the naked eye. 
Ptolemy rates it as of the fourth magnitude, like y and S ; perhaps it is 
one of the stars of which the brilliancy has sensibly diminished during 
the past two or three thousand years, or else a variable star of very 
long period. The possibility of such changes requires to be taken into 
account, in comparing our heavens with those of so remote a past. 
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9. Aflesha ; or, as plural, Afleshds; the word is also written a^reshd: 
its appellative meaning is “ entwiner, embracer.” With the name accord 
the divinities to whom the regency of the asterism is assigned, which 
are sarpds, the serpents. The number of stars in the group is stated as 
five by all the authorities excepting the Khanda-Kataka, which reads six : 
their configuration is represented by a wheel. The star n Cancri (4) is 
pointed out by Colebrooke as the junction-star of Aflesha, apparently 
from the near correspondence of its latitude with that assigned to the 
latter, for he says nothing in connection with it of his native helpers : 
but a Cancri is not the eastern (v. 19) member of any group of five stars ; 
nor, indeed, is it a member of any distinct group at all. Now the name, 
figure, and divinity of A^leshfi. are all distinctive, and point to a constel- 
lation of a bent or circular form : and if we go a little farther south- 
ward from the ecliptic, we find precisely such a constellation, and one 
containing, moreover, the corresponding Chinese determinative. The 
group is that in the head of Hydra, or ?, <t, d, c, q Hydrae, o- and 9 being 
of the fifth magnitude, and the rest of the fourth : their arrangement is 
conspicuously circular. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
situation of the asterism is in the head of Hydra, and e Hydra9, its 
brightest star (being rated in the Greenw. Cat. as of magnitude 3.4, 
while d is 4.5), is the junction-star : 

Ajlesha .... 109* 59' .... 6 ° 56 ' S. 

* Hydrte . . . . 112° 20' .... 11° 8' S. 

0 Cancri .... 113 ° 5 ' ... . 5 ° 3 i'S. 

The error of the Hindu determination of the latitude is, indeed, very 
considerable, yet not greater than we are compelled to accept in one or 
two other cases. The Khanda-Kataka increases it 1°, giving the aster- 
jsm 6° instead of 7° of polar latitude. The Siddhanta-Qiromani etc. 
•deduct 1° from the polar longitude of the Surya-Siddhanta, and the 
Qraha-L4ghava deducts 2° : both variations would add to the error in 
longitude. 

The Arab manzil is, in this instance, far removed from the Hindu aster- 
ism, being composed of f Cancri (5) and ^ Leonis (5.4), and called at- 
Tarf, “the look” — i. e., of the Lion. The seventh Chinese sieu. Lieu, is, 
as already noticed, included in the Hindu group, being d Hydrse. 

_ 10. / or, as plural, “ mighty.” The ^Varos, Fathers, 

or manes of the departed, are the regents of the asterism, which is fig- 
ured as a house. It is, according to most authorities, composed of five 
stars, of which the southern (v. 18) is the junction-star. Four of these 
must be the bright stars in the neck and side of the Lion, or t, rj, and 
a Leonis, of magnitudes 4.5, 2, 3.4, and 1.2 respectively; but which 
should be the fifth is not easy to determine, for there is no other single 
star which seems to form naturally a member of the same group with 
these; v(5),n (5), or? (4) might be forced into a connection with 
them. This difficulty would be removed by adopting, with the Khanda- 
Kataka, six as the number of stars included in the asterism : it would 
then be composed of all the stars forming the conspicuous constellation 
familiarly known as “the Sickle.” The star « Leonis, or Eegulus, the 
most brilliant of the group, is the junction-star, and its position is defined 
with unusual precision : 
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Magb4 .... 1290 o' .... o® o' 

Regulus .... 139 ° 49 ' .... 0° 27' K. 

The tenth matizil, aj-Jabhah, “ the forehead” — i. e., of the Lion — is 
also composed of t, 7 , j?, « Leonis. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth sieu of the Chinese system altogether 
disagree in position with the groups marking the Hindu and Arab man- 
sions, being situated far to the southward of the ecliptic, in proximity, 
according to Biot, to the equator of the period when they were estab- 
lished. The eighth. Sing, is a Hydrae (2), having longitude (A. D. 660) 
127° 16', latitude 22° 26' S. 

11, 12. Phalguni; or, as plural, phalgunyas ; the dual, p^af^'Mnyda, 
is also found : this treatise presents the derivative form phalguni, which 
is not infrequently employed elsewhere. The word is likewise used to 
designate a species of tig-tree : its derivation, and its meaning, as applied 
to the asterisms, is unknown to us. Here, as in two other instances, 
later (thn20th and 21st, and the 26th and 27th asterisms), we have 
two groups called by the same name, and distinguished from one another 

piirva and uttara, “former” and “latter” — ^that is to say, coming ear- 
lier and later to their meridian-transit. The true original character and 
composition of these three double asterisms has been, if we are not mis- 
taken, not a little altered and obscured in the description of them fur- 
nished to us ; owing, apparently, to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
describers, and especially to their not having clearly distinguished the 
characteristics of the combined constellation from those of its separate 
parts. In each case, a couch or bedstead {faggd, manca, paryanka) is 
given as the figure of one or both of the parts, and we recognize in 
them all the common characteristic of a constellation of four stars, form- 
ing together a regular oblong figure, which admits of being represent- 
ed — not unsuitably, if rather prosaically — by a bed. This figure, in the 
case of the Phalgunts, is composed of 6, (?, and 93 Leonis, a very 

distinct and we^marked constellation, containing two stars, d and |9, of 
the second to Vi'd magnitude, one, •^, of the third, and one, 93, of the 
fourth. The symbol of a bed, properly belonging to the whole constel- 
lation, is given by all the authorities to both the two parts into which it 
is divided. Each of these latter has two stars assigned to it, and the 
junction-stars are said (v. 18) to be the northern. The first group is, 
then, clearly identifiable as S and ^ Leonis, the former and brighter 
being the distinctive star : 

Purva-Pbalguni . . . 139® 58' . . . . 11° 19' 17. 


S Leonis i4i° i5' . . . . i4° 19 ' 17. 

3 Leonis 143 ° 24 ' ... . 9 ° 4o' 17. 


The Siddhanta-Qiromani etc., and the Graha-Laghava, give Phrva- 
Phalgunl respectively 3° and 4° more of polar longitude than the Shrya- 
Siddhanta. These are more \arhi||ins jhaii are found in any 

other case, and they appear to iliv'e treatises intend to 
designate the southern meini '-r onUBju^p, .-ls iis junction-star : we 
have accordingly added its po-^iiioti als^im^. 

In the latter group, the junction-star is evidently Leonis : 

Uttara-Phalguni . . . i5o° 10 ' ... . 12 ® 5' N. 


3 Leonis j5i® 3?' . . , . 12 ® 17 ' M. 
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• This star, however, is not the northem, but the southern, of the two 
composing the asterism : its description as the southern we cannot but 
regard as simply an error, founded on a misapprehension of the compo- 
sition of the double group. To al-Birhni, ^ Leonk and another star to 
the northward, in the Arab constellation Coma Berenices, were pointed 
out as forming the asterism TJttara-Phalgunl. The Qakalya gives it five 
stars, probably adding to ^ Lconis the four small stars in the head of the 
Virgin, S*, »■, w, and o, of magnitudes four to five and five. 

The regents of Phrva and Uttara-Phalguni are Bh'aga and Aryaman, 
or Aryaman and Bhaga, two of the Adityas. 

The two corresponding Arab mansions are called az-Zubrali, “the 
mane” — i. e., of the Lion — and as-Sarfah, “the turn”; they agree as 
nearly as possible with the Hindu asterisms, the former being composed 
MS and H' Leonis, the latter of ^ Leonis alone. The Chinese xieu, named 
respectively Chang and Y, are »> Hydrae (5)* and « Crateris (4). 

13. Ilosta, “ hand.” Savitar, the sun, is regent of the asterimn, which, 
in accordance with its nsune, is figured as a hand, and contains five stars, 
corresponding to the five fingers. These are the five principal stars in 
the constellation Corvus, a well-marked group, which bears, however, 
ho very conspicuous resemblance to a hand. The stars are named— 
eonnting from the thumb around to the little finger, according to our 
apprehension of the fi^re— |?, «, s, y, and S Corvi. The text "^ves be- 
low (v. 1 7) a very special description of the situation of the junction- 
atar in the group, but one which is unfortunately quite hard to under- 
stand and apply : we regard it as most probable, however (see note to 
T. 17), that Y (3) is the star intended : the defined position, in which ail 
^ authorities agree, would point rather to 8 (3) : 


Hasta 174° 22' ... . io° 6' S. 

y Coivi .... 170° 44' .... 140 29' S. 

8 Corvi .... 173® 27' .... 12° 10' S. 


The Hindu and Chinese systems return, in this asterij||, to an accord- 
ance with one another : the eleventh siev. Chin, is the Corvi. The 
Amb system holds its own independent course one point farther : its 
thirteenth mansion comprises the five bright stars |7, y, y, 8, s Virginis, 
which form two sides, measuring about 15° each, of a great triangle: 
the mansion is named al-Auwa’, the barking dog.” 

14- CitrA, “ brilliant.” This is the beautiful star of the first magni- 
tude e "V irginis, or Spica, constituting an asterism by itself, and figured 
as a pearl or ^ a lamp. Its divinity is Tvashbur, “ the shaper, artificer.” 
Its longitude is very erroneously defined by tlie Surya-Siddhinta : 

Citra .... iSo® 48' .... 1° 5o' S. 

Spica .... 183 ° 49' .... 2° 2' S. 

All the Other authorities, however, saving the ^hkalya, remove this 
by giving Citrh longitude, instead of 180°. The 

only variation the latitmle made by our text is offered 

Md<lhfi!itri (;ir,.rii;MB*jB; van iri'_' for once from the Brahma- 
Siddhania, read- I*' J5' iriSHirof 2°. 


* K fa, apparenUy, by an original error of the press, that M. Biot, in aB his 
£uues„calis this-stars*. .... 
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Spica is likewise the fourteenth manzil of the Arabs, styled by them 
as-Sim&k, and the twelfth sic« of the Chinese, who call it Kio. 

15. Svati, or svati ; the word is said to mean “sword.” The Tait- 
tirlya-Brahniana calls the asterism nisktyd, “ outcast,” possibly fi-om iti 
remote northern situation. It is, like the last, an asteiism comprising 
but a single brilliant star, which is figured as a coral bead, gem, or pearl. 
In the definition of its latitude all authorities agree ; the Graha-Lfighara 
makes its polar longitude 198“ only, instead of 199“. The star intended 
is plainly « Bootis, or Arcturus : 


Svati i83° a' . . . . 33° 5o' IT. 

Arcturus. . . • i84“ 12 ' ... . 3o° 57 ' K. 


In this instance, tlie Hindus have gone far beyond the limits of the 
zodiac, in order to bring into their series of asterisms a brilliant star 
from the northern heavens : the other two systems agree in remaining 
near the ecliptic. The fourteenth Chinese sieu, Kang, is » Virginis 
(4.5): the Arab manzil, al-Ghafr, “the covering,” includes the same 
star, together with *, and either 1 or ^ Virginis. 

16. Vifakhd, “ having spreading branches” : in all the earlier lists the 
name appears as a dual, vif&khe. The asterism is also placed under the 
regency of a dual divinity, indragni, Indra and Agni. AVe should ex- 
pect, then, to find it composed, like the other two dual asterisms, the 1st 
and Tth, of two stars, nearly equal in brilliancy, and two is actually the 
number assigned to the group by the ^akalya and the Kbanda-Kataka. 
How the only two stars in this region of the zodiac forming a conspicu- 
ous pair are « and § Librae, both of the second magnitude, and as these 
two compose the corresponding Arab mansion, while the former of them 
is the Chinese sieu, we have the strongest reasons for supposing them to 
constitute the Hindu asterism also. There are, however, difficulties in 
the way of this assumption. The later authorities give Vigakha four 
stars, and the defined position of the junction-star identifies it neither 
with a nor ft but with the faint star » (4.3) in the the same constella- 
tion. Colebrooke, overlooking this star, suggests o or x Libr® (5) : the 
following comparison of positions will show that neither of them can be 
the one meant to be pointed out : 

VifuklA .... 2i3°i,3i' .... 1 ° 25' S. 
t Libras .... 211 ° o' ... . j°48'S. 
a Librffl .... 2 o 5 ° 5' .... 0 ° 23' 14. 

X Librs .... 217 ° 45' .... 0 ° 2 ' IT. 

The group is figured as a torana : this word Jones and Colebrooke 
translate “ festoon,” but its more proper meaning is “ an outer door or 
gate, a decorated gateway.” And if we change the designation of situ- 
ation of the junction-star in its group, given below (v. 16), from “ north- 
ern” to “ southern,” we find without difficulty a qu.adrangle of stars, viz. 
‘j “i ft y (I-^) Librae, which admits very well of being figured as a gate- 
way. Nor is it, in our opinion, taking an unwarrantable liberty to make 
such an alter.ation. The whole scheme of detiignations we regard as 
of inferior authenticity, and as partaking of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty of the later knowledge of the Hindus respecting their system of 
asterisms. That they were long ago doubtful of the positimi of Vi^ikhA 
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is shown by the'&otlhst d-Krhnl was obligred to mark it in his list as 
“ nnknowB.” Very probably the Sftrya-Siddh&nta, in calling «tbe north- 
ern member of the groap, intended to inclnde with it only the star 20 
Isbrse (3.4), sitnated :dx>ut 6° to the south of it. Upon the whole, then, 
while we regard the identification of Vi§akh4 as in some respects more 
doubtful than that of any other asterism in the scries, we yet believe 
that it was originally composed of the two stars a and Librae, and that 
later the group was extended to include also t and y, and, as so extended, 
was figured as a gateway. The selection, contrary to general usage, of 
^e faintest rtar in the group as its junction-star, may have been made 
ft*drder to instire against the reversion of the astensm to its original 
dual form. 

_ ’j'The variations of the other authorities from the position as stated in 
otar' text are of small importance : the Siddhhnta-Uiromani etc. give 
Vi^ikh^ 65' less of polar longitude, and the Graha-lighava 1° less; of 
^lar latitude, the Siddhinta^iromani gives it 10', the Graha-L&ghava 
'Sti''les8; the Khanda-Eataka agrees here, as also in the two following 
sisterisms, with the S&rya^iddh&nta. 

'The ‘^sixteenth Arab mamil, comprising, as already noticed, a and ^ 
Librae,'is styled az-Zubknan, “the two claws” — i. e., of the Scorpion : 
"thfe name of the corresponding Chinese mansion, having for its deter- 
ihihative <» Librae, is 'Ti. 

'■ '1,7. Anur&dha / or, as plural, anur&dh&g the word means “success.” 
The divinity is Mitra, “friend,” one of the Aditya-s. According to the 
l^Skalya, the asterism is composed of three stars, and with this our text 
plainly aOTees, by designating (v. 18) the middle as the junction-star: 
dll the other authorities give it four stars. As a group of three, it com- 
prises S, n Scorpionis, S (2.3) being the junction-star ; as the fourth 
ibember we are doubtless to add ? Scorpionis (5.4). It is figured as a 
-Hali or vali ; this Colebrooke translates “ a row of oblations” ; we do 
frot find, however, that the word, although it means both “ oblation, 
eiffefing,” and “ a row, fold, ridge,” is used to designate the two com- 
bined : perhaps it may better be taken as simply “a row;” the stars 
of the asterism, whether considered as three or four, being disposed in 
nearly a straight line. The comparison of positions is as follows : 

AnurSdM .... 2240 44 ' .... 2° 62' S. 

S Scoqiionis . . . 222° 34 ' .... i® 67' S. 

■ 'The Siddhhnta-yiromani and Graha-IAghava estimate the latitude of 
Annr£ldh& somewhat more accurately, deducting from the polar latitude, 

- as given by our text, IMS' and 1° respectively : the Siddhanta-Ciroraani’ 
etc. also add the insignificant amount of 5' to the polar longitude of the 
Surya-Siddhanta. 

The corresponding Arab tnanzU, named al-Iklil, “ the crown,” con- 
tains also the three stars (?, d, n Scorpionis, some authorities adding q to 
the group. The Chinese sieu, Fang, is zc (3), the southernmost and the 
Whitest of the three. 

18. Jyeshtk&, “oldest.” The Ta,ittiriya-SaDhit&, in its list of aster- 
isms, repeats here the name rohint, “ ruddy,” which we have had above 
aa that of the 4th asterism : the appellation has the same ground in this 

# 
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as in the other case, the junction-star of Jyeshtha being also one of those 
which shine with a reddish light. The regent is Indra, the god of the 
clear sty. The group contains, according to all the authorities, three 
stars, and the central one (v. 18) is the junction-star. This is the bril- 
liant star of the first magnitude a Scorpionis, or Antares ; its two com- 
panions are or (3.4) and t (3.4) in the same constellation : 

Jyeshthft 23o° 7 ' .... 3° 5o' S. 

Antares .... 229 ° 44' .... 4° 3i' S. 

The constellation is figured as a ring, or ear-ring ; by this may be un- 
derstood, perhaps, a pendent ear-jewel, as the three stars of Jyeshtha 
form nearly a straight line, with the brightest in the middle. 

The Siddhanta-^iromani and Graha-L&ghava add to the polar longi- 
tude of the junction-star of the asterism, as stated in our texb 5' and 1“ 
respectively, and they deduct from its polar latitude 30' and 1° respect- 
ively, making the definition of its position in both respects less accurate. 

Antares forms the eighteenth mamil, and is styled al-Kalb, “the 
heart” — i. e., of the Scorpion : a and r are called an-Niyat, “ the prm- 
cordiaJ’ The Chinese siev, Sin, is the westernmost of the three, or a. 

19. Miila, “ root.” The presiding divinity of the asterism is nirrti, 
“ calamity,” who is also regent of the south-western quarter. It com- 
prises, according to the Qakalya, nine stars ; their configuration is rep- 
resented by a lion’s tail. The stars intended are those in the tail of the 
Scorpion, or e, J, 9 , ■3-, t, x, v, i Scorpionis, all of them of the third, 
or third to fourth, ms^itude. Other authorities count eleven stars in 
the group, probably reckoning fi and ? as four stars ; each being, in fact, 
a group of two closely approximate stars, named in our catalogues fi* 
(3), (4), (4.5), (3). The Khanda-Kataka alone gives Mfia only 

two stars, which are identified by al-Blrhni with the Arab mamil ash- 
Shaulah, or A and v Scorpionis. 'The Taittiriya-Sanhita, too, gives the 
name of the asterism as vicrtau, “the two releasers” : the Yicrtau are 
several times spoken of in the Atharva-Veda as two stars of which the 
rising promotes relief from lingering disease (hhetrii/a) : it is accord- 
ingly probable that these are the two stars in the sting of the Scorpion, 
and that they alone have been regarded by some as composing the aster- 
ism : their healing virtue would doubtless be connected with the meteor- 
ological conditions of the time at which their heliacal rising takes place. 
Our text (v. 19) designates the eastern member of the group as its junc- 
tion-star : it is uncertain whether the direction is meant to apply to the 
group of two, or to that of nine stars ; if, as seems probable, A is the 
star pointed out by the definition of position, it is strictly true only of 
the pair A and v, since i, *, and & are all farther eastward than A : 

Mula 242 ° 52 ' ... . 8° 48' S. 

X Scorpionis . . . 244° 53' . . . . i3° 44' S. 

The Graha-Laghava gives a more accurate statement of the longitude, 
adding 1° to the polar longitude as defined by all the other authorities ; 
but it increases the error in latitude, by deducting 1° from that presented 
by our text : the Siddhhnta-Qiromani, in like manner, deducts 30', while 
the Khanda-Kataka adds the same amount. 
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The T&ittirija-Sanhitil makes pilaras, the Fathers, the presiding divin- 
ities of this asterism, as well as of the tenth. 

Bentley states (Hind. Astr., p. 6) that Mula was originally reckoned as 
the first of the asterisms, and was therefore so named, as being their root 
or origin ; als) that, at another time, or in a different system, the series 
was made to begin with Jyeshthh, which thence received its title of 
“ eldest.” These statements are put forth with characteristic reckless- 
ness, and apparently, like a great many others in his pretended history 
of Hindu astronomy, upon the unsupported authority of his own conjec- 
ture. It is, in many cases, by no means easy to discover reasons for the 
psirticnlar appellations by which the asterisms are designated : but we 
Would suggest that Mftla may perhaps have been so named from its be- 
ing considerably the lowest, or farthest to the southward, of the whole 
Series of asterisms, and hence capable of being looked upon as the root 
put of which they had grown up the heavens. It would even be possi- 
ble to trace the same conception farther, and to regard Jyeshtha as so 
styled because it was the first, or “ oldest,” outgrowth from this root, 
while the Vi 5 &.khe, “the two divei^ng branches,” were the stars in 
which the series broke into two lines, the one proceeding northward, to 
Svkti or Arcturus, the other westward, to CitrS, or Spica. We throw 
out the conjecture for what it may be worth, not being ourselves at all 
eonfident of its accordance with the truth. 

The nineteenth Arab mamil is styled ash-Shaulah, “the sting” — i. e., 
of the Scorpion — and comprises, as already noticed, v and Scorpionis. 
The determinative of the seventeenth sieu, Uei, is included in the Hindu 
asterism, being ,u^ Scorpionis. 

20, 21. Ash&dha ; or, as plural, ashadhas ; this treatise presents the 
dMivalftre form Ashadha, which is not infrequent elsewhere : the word 
means “ unsubdued.” Here, again, we have a dhuble group, divided 
into two asterisms, which are distinguished as purva and uttara, “ former 
and latter.” Their respective divinities are apas, “ the waters,” and vipve 
dev&s, “ the collective gods.” Two stars are ordinarily allotted to each 
asterism, and in each case the northern is designated (v. 16) as the junc- 
tion-star. By some authorities each group is figured as a bed or couch ; 
by-others, the one as a bed and the other as an elephant’s tusk ; and 
here, again, there is a difference of opinion as to which is the bed and 
which the tusk. The true solution of this confusion is, as we conceive, 
that the two asterisms taken together are figured as a bed, while either 
of them alone is represented by an elephant’s tusk. The former group 
mast comprise S (3.4) and £ (3.2) Sagittarii, the former being the junc- 
tion-star ; this is shown by the following comparison of positions : 


Purva- Ashadha .... 254° 39' .... 5 ° 28' S. 
8 Sagittarii 254 ® 32 ' .... 6° 25 ' S. 


The Graha-Lhghava gives Phrva-Ash&dhA 1° more of polar longitude, 
and 30' less of polar latitude, than the Sfirya-Siddhanta : the Siddhanta- 
^roinani etc. give it 10' less of the latter. 

The latter of the two groups contains, as its southern star, ? Sagittarii 
(8.4), and its northern and junction-star can be no other than a (2.3) in 
the ^mo constellation, notwithstanding the error in the Hindu determi- 
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nation of its latitude, wliicli led Colebroote to regard t (4.3) as the 
star intended : we subjoin the positions : 

mtara-AsMdM .... 260'’ 23 ' .... 4 ° 69' S. 

e Sagittarii 262° 21' ... . 3 ° 24 ' S. 

i Siigittarii 264° 48 ' - . - - 5 ° i' S. 

The only variation from the position of the junction-star of this aster- 
ism as stated in our text is - presented by the Graha-Laghava, which 
makes its polar longitude 261° instead of 260°. 

The Qakalya (according to Colebrookc : our MS. is defective a.t this 
point) and the Khanda-Kataka assign four stars to each of the Asbadhas, 
and the former represents each as a bed. It would not be diflBcuIt to 
establish two four-sided figures in this region of the constellation Sagit- 
tarius, each including the stars above mentioned, with two others : the 
one would be composed of (4.3), d, e, 9 (4— the star is also called 
Telescopii), the other of <p (4.3), a, r, and ? : such is unquestionably the 
constitution of the two astcrisms, considered as groups of four stars ; 
they are thus identified also, it may be remarked, by al-Biruni. The 
junction-stars would still be d and <r, which are the northernmost in their 
respective constellations ; nor is there any question as to which four 
among the eight are selected to make up the double asterism, since d, e, 
C, and <T both form the most regular quadrangular figure, and are the 
brightest stars. 

The determinatives of the eighteenth and nineteenth mansions of the 
Chinese, Ki and Teu, are and qo Sagittarii, which are included in the 
two quadruple groups as stated above. The twentieth manzil compre- 
hends all the eight stars which we have mentioned, and is styled an- 
Na’aim, “ the pasturing cattle” : some also understand each group of 
four as representing an ostrich, na’Am. The twenty-first mavzU, on the 
other hand, al-Baldah, “ the town,” is described as a vacant space above 
the head of Sagittarius, bounded by faint stars, among which the most 
conspicuous is ji Sagittarii (4.5). 

22. Abhijit, “ conquering.” The regent of the asterism is Brahma. 
The position assigned to its junction-star, which is described as the 
brightest (v. 19) in a group of three, identifies it with aLyrae, or Vega, 
a star which is exceeded in brilliancy by only one or two others in the' 
heavens : 

Abhijit .... 264° 10' . . . ,*59'’ 58' N. 

Vega .... 265° i 5 ' . . . . 61® 46 ' K. 

The other authorities compared (excepting the Qakalya) define the 
position in latitude of Abhijit more accurately, adding 2° to the polar 
latitude given by the Surya-Siddhanta : the Graha-LAghava also improves 
the position in longitude by adding 1° 20', while the SiddhAnta-Qiromani 
etc. increase the error by deducting 1° 40'. 

The Taittiriya-Sanhita (iv. 4. 10) omits Abhijit from its list of the as- 
terisms : the probable reason of its omission in some authorities, or in 
certain connections, and its retention in others, we shall discuss fer- 
ther on. 

Abhijit is figured as a triangle, or as the triangular nut of the prng&ta, 
an aquatic plant j this very distinctly represents the grouping of <* Lyras 
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with the two other fainter stars of the same constellation, « and t, both 
of the fifth magnitude. 

In this and the two following asterisms — as once before, in the fifteenth 
of the series — ^the Hindus have gone far from the zodiac, in order to 
bring into their system brilliant stars from the northern heavens, while 
the Chinese and the Arab systems agree in remaining in the immediate 
neighborhood of the ecliptic. The twentieth sieu is named Nieu, and 
is the star |S Capricorni (3), situated in the head of the Goat : the twen- 
ty-second manzil, Sa’d adh-Dhabih, “ felicity of the sacrificer,” contains 
the same star, the group being a (composed of two stars, each of mag- 
nitude 3-4) and ^ Capricorni. 7 

23. ^ravana, “ hearing, ear” ; from the root gru, “ hear” : another 
n^e for the asterism, frona. found occurring in the Tiittiriya lists, is 
perhaps from the same root, but the word means also “ lame.” Qravana 
comprises three stars, of which the middle one (v. 1 8) is the junction- 
star : they are to be found in the back and neck of the Eagle, namely 
as y, a, and ^ Aquilae ; a, the determinative, is a star of the first to sec- 
ond magnitude, while y and ^ are of the third and fourth respectively : 


^ravana .... 28a° 39' .... 29° 54 ' N. 
a Aquite . . . 281° 41' .... 29° ii'N'. 


All the authorities agree as to the polar latitude of ^ravana : the 
Siddh&nta-Qiromani etc. give it 2° less of polar longitude than our trea- 
tise, and the Graha-L&ghava even as much as 5° less. 

The regent of the asterism is Vishnu, and its figure or symbol corres- 
ponds therewith, being three footsteps, representatives of the three steps 
by which Vishnu is said, in the early Hindu mythology, to have strode 
through heaven. The QAkalya, however, gives a trident as the figure 
belonging to Possibly the name is to be regarded as indica- 

ting that it was originally figured as an ear. 

The Chinese sieu corresponding in rank with ^ravana is called Nu, 
and is the faint star e Aquarii (4.3). The Arab manzil Sa’d Bnla’, 
“ felicity of a devourer,” or al-Bula’, “ the devourer,” etc., includes the 
same star, being composed of e, ft (4.5), v (6) Aquarii, or, according to 
jpthers, of e and 7 (6) Aquarii, or of ft and v. 

24. ^ravishfhd ; the word is a superlative formation from the same 
root from which came the name of the preceding asterism, and means, 
probably, “ most famous.” ’ Another and hardly less frequent appella- 
tion is dhanishthd, an irregular superlative from dltanin, “ wealthy.” The 
class of deities known as the vasus, “ bright, good,” are the regents of 
the asterism. It comprises four stars, or, according to the Qakalya and 
Khanda-Kataka, five : the former, which is given by so early a list as 
that of the TAittiriya-BrahmaM, is doubtless the original number. The 
group is the conspicuous one in the head of the Dolphin, composed of 
P> “> Tfi ^ Delphini, all of them stars of the third, or third to fouith, mag- 
nitude, and closely disposed in diamond or lozenge-form ; they are fig- 
ured by the Hindus as a drum or tabor. The junction-star, which is the 
western (v. 17), is ^ ; 

^ravisbthA .... 2960 5' . . . . 35° 33' S. 

/J Delj^fini .... 19 ' .... 3i® 67 ' S. 
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The only variation from the position assigned in our text to the junc- 
tion-star of Qravishtha is presented by the Graha-L&ghava, which gives 
it 286°, instead of 290° Perhaps its intention is to 

point out 5 (5) as the' ■ ■ . : ■ ■ doubtless the one added to 

the other four, on account of its close proximity to them, to mate up the 
group of five ; it lies only about half a degree westward from 

The name of the twenty-fourth manzil, Sa’d as-Su’ud, “ felicity of 
felicities” — i. e., “ most felicitous” — exhibits an^ccordance with that of 
the Hindu asterism which possibly is not accidental. The two are, how- 
ever, as already noticed, far removed in position from one another, the 
Arab mansion being, composed of the two stars (? (3) and S (5.4), in the 
left shoulder of Aquarius, to which some add also 46, or c*, Capricorni 
{6)f The correspo’i'liT'" sfeu, Hiu, is the first of them, or 5 Aquarii. 

25. (/‘I'.'ihfiii'liaj. "Iirnii'" a hundred physicians”: the form fatalhishd, 
which seems to be merely a comiption of the other, also occurs in later 
writings. It is, as we should expect from the title, said to be composed 
of a hundred stars, of which the brightest (v. 19) is the junction-star. 
This, from its defined position, can only be t Aquarii (4) : 

^atabhisUaj .... 819 ° 5i' . . . . 0 ° 29 ' S. 

% Aquarii 321° 33' .... 0 ° 23' S. 

The rest of the asterism is to be sought among the yet fainter stars iu 
the knee of Aquarius, and the stream from his jar : of course, the num- 
ber one hundred is not to be taken as an exact one, nor are we to sup- 
pose it possible to trace out with any distinctness the figure assigned 
to the group, which is a circle. The Khanda-Kataka, according to al- 
Birhni, gives ^atabhishaj only a single star, but this is probably an error 
of the Arab traveller : he is unable to point out which of the stars in 
Aquarius is to be regarded as constituting the asterism. 

The regent of the 25th asterism, according to nearly all the authori- 
ties, is Varuna, the chief of the Adityas, but later the god of the waters: 
the Taittinya-Sanhita alone gives to it and to the 14th asterism, as well 
as to the 18th, Indra as presiding divinity: this is perhaps mere blun- 
dering. 

The Graha-Lhghava places the junction-star of Qatabhishaj precisely 
on the ecliptic : the Siddhanta-yiromani etc. give it 20', instead of 30', 
of polar latitude south. 

The corresponding lunar mansion of the Arabs, Sa’d al-Akhbiyah, 
“ the felicity of tents,” comprises the three stars in the right wrist 'and 
hand of the Water-bearer, or 7 (3), S (4), i? (4) Aquarii, together with a 
fourth, which Ideler supposes to be zc (5). Since, however, the twenty- 
third Chinese determinative, Goei, is « Aquarii (3), a star so near as 
readily to be brought into the same group with the other three, we are 
inclined to regard it as altogether probable that the mansion was, at 
least originally, composed of «, 7, 5, and 1/. 

26, 27. Bhadrapada ; bkadrapadds : also bhadrapadd ; from 

bhadra, “ beautiful, happy,” and pada, « foot.” Another frequent appel- 
lation is proskthapadd : proshtha is said to mean “ carp” and “ ox” ; the 
latter signification might perhaps apply here. We have here, once more, 
a double asterism, divided into two parts, which are distinguished from 
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one another &sp&rva and uttara, “former” and “latter.” All anthori- 
ties agree in assigning two stars to each of the two groups ; but there is 
not the same accordance as regards the figures by which they are rep- 
resented : by some the one, by others the other, is called a couch or bed, 
the alternate one, in either case, being pronounced a bi-faced figure : the 
Muhurta-Cintamani calls the first a bed, and the second twins. It ad- 
mits, we apprehend, of little or no question that the Bh&drapad&s are 
properly the four brigHPstars (?, a, y Pegasi, and a Andromedae — all of 
them commonly reckoned as of the second magnitude — which form 
together a nearly perfect square, with sides measuring about 15° : the 
constellation, a very conspicuous one, is familiarly known as the “Square 
of Pegasus.” ,The figure of a conch or bed, then, belongs, as in the 
case of the other two double asterisms, already explained, to the wSole 
constellation, and not to either of the two separate asterisms into which 
it is divided, while, on the other hand, either of these latter is properly 
enough symbolized by a pair of twins, or by a figure with a double 
face. The appropriateness of the designation “ feet,” found as a part of 
both the names of the whole constellation, is also sufficiently evident, if 
we regard the group as thus composed. The junction-star of the former 
half-asterism is, by its defined position, clearly shown to be a Pegasi : 

Piirva-BMdrapada .... 334° a5' .... 22° 3o' H. 
a Pegasi 333° 27' ... . 19° 25' N. 

The Graha-L^ghava gives the junctiomstar 1° less of polar longitude, 
which would bring its position to a yet closer accordance, in respect to 
longitude, with a Pegasi : the error in latitude, which is common to all 
the authorities, is not greater than we have met with several times else- 
where. But we are told below (v. 16) that the principal star of each of 
these asterisms is the northern, and this would exclude ^ Pegasi alto- 
gether, bringing in as the other member of the first pair some more 
southern star, perhaps s Pegasi (3.4). The confusion is not less marked, 
although of another character, in the case of the second asterism : in 
the definition of position of its junction-star we find a longitude given 
which is that of one member of the group, and a latitude which is that 
of the other, as is shown by the following comparison ! 

Uttara-BMdrapadii .... 347 ° * 6 ' .... 24° I'lT, 

7 Pegasi 349° 8' . . . . 12° 35' B". 

o Andronjedffi 354° 17' . . . .. 25°4i']!f. 

If we accept either of these two stars as the one of which the posi- 
tion is meant to be defined, we shall be obliged to admit an error in the 
determination either of its longitude or of its latitude considerably 
greater than we have met with elsewhere. Nor is the matter mended 
by any of the other authorities : the only variation from the data of our 
text is presented by the Graha-Laghava, which reads, as the polar lati- 
tude of Uttara-Bhl.drapada, 27° instead of 26°. There can be no 
donbt that tfie two stars recognized as composing the asterism are y Pe- 
gasi and a Andromedae, but there has evidently been a blundering con- 
fusion of tbe two in making out tbe definition of position of the junc- 
tion-star. We would suggest the following as a possible explanation of 
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this confusion : that originally « and y Pegasi were designated and de- 
scribed as junction-stars of the two half-groups, of which they were 
respectively the southern members ; that afterw'ard, for some reason — 
perhaps owing to the astrological theory (see above, vii. 21) of the supe- 
riority of a northern star — the rank of junction-star was sought to be 
transferred from the southern to the northern stars of both asterisms ; 
that, in making the transfer, the original constitution of the former 
group was neglected, while in the latter the attempt was made to define 
the real position of the northern stai-, but by simply adding to the polar 
latitude already stated for y Pegasi, without altering its polar longitude 
also. Al-Biruni, it should be remarked, was unable to obtain from his 
Hindu informants any satisfactory identification of either of these aster- 
isms, and marks both in his catalogue as “ unknown.” 

The view we have taken of the true character of the two Bhadrapa- 
das is powerfully supported by their comparison with the corresponding 
members of the other two systems. The twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh mamils, al-Fargh al-Mukdim and al-Fargh al-Mukhir, “ the fore 
and hind spouts of the water-jar,” comprise respectively a and Pegasi, 
and y Pegasi and a Andromedse; the determinatives of the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth sieu, Che and Pi, are a and y Pegasi. 

The regents of these two asterisms are aja ekap&t and ahi budhnya, 
the “one-footed goat” and the “ botton*snake,” two mythical figures, of 
* obscure significance, from the Vedic pantheon. 

28. JtevaCt, “ wealthy, abundant ” Its presiding divinity is Phshan, 
“ the prosperer,” one of the Adityas. It is said to contain tj|jrty-two 
stars, which are figured, like those of Qravishthiv, by a drum or tabor ; 
but it would be in vain to attempt to point out precisely the thirty-two 
which are intended, or to discover in their arrangement any resemblance 
to the figure chosen to represent it. The junction-star of the group is 
said (v. 18) to be its southernmost member ; all authorities agree in 
placing it upon the ecliptic, and all excepting our treatise and the 
^akalya make its position exactly mark the initial point of the fixed 
sidereal sphere. The star intended is, as we have already often had 
occasion to notice, the faint star S Pisciura, of about the fifth magnitude, 
situated in the band which connects the two Fishes. It is indeed very 
near to the ecliptic, haring only 13' of south latitude. It coincided in 
longitude with the vernal equinox in the year 5'r2 of our era. 

At the time of al-Btruni’s visit to India, the Hindus seem to have 
been already unable to point out distinctly and with confidence the sit- 
uation in the heavens of that most important point from which they 
held that the motions of the planets commenced at the creation, and at 
which, at snccessive interyals|^heir universal conjunction would again 
take place ; for he is obliged to mark the asterism as not certainly iden- 
tifiable. He also assigns to it, as to yatabhishaj, only a single star. 

The twenty-sixth Chinese sieu, Koei, is marked by Z Andromed® (4), 
which is situated only 35' east in longitude from 5 Piscium, but which 
has 17° 36' of north latitude. The last manzil, Batn al-Hut, “ the fish’s 
belly,” or ar-Rishh, “ the band,” seems intended to include the stars com- 
posing the northern Fish, and with them probably the Chinese deter- 
minative also : but it is extended so far northward as to take in the bright 
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star § Andromedse (2), and to this star alone the name of the mansion 
is sometimes applied, although its situation, so far from the ecliptic (in 
lat. 26“ 66' N.)i tenders it by no means suited to become the distinctive 
star of one of the series of lunar stations. 

We present, in the annexed table, a general conspectus of the corres- 
pondences of the three systems ; and, in order to bring out those corres- 
pondences in the fullest manner possible, we have made the comparison 
in three <different ways : noting, in the first place, the cases in which the 
three agree with one another ; then those in which each agrees with one 
of the others ; and finally, those in which each agrees with either the 
one or the other of the remaining two. 


Correspondences of the Hindu, Arab, and Chinese Systems of Asterisms. 
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* This supposes the second manzil to be composed of the stars in Musca, as 
defined by some authorities, f The sixth manzil includes, according to many 
authorities, the fifth sieu, but as there is, at any rate, a discordance in the order of 
snccession, we have not reckoned this among the correspondences, f We reckon 
these two as cases of general coincidence, b^use, althougli the Chinese sieu is not 
contained in the Arab mansion, the Hindu asterism includes them both, and the 
firtnal correspondence of the three systems is beyond dispute. § Here we assume 
the Chinese steu to be comprised among the stars forming the last manssil, which is 
idtogether jnebable, although nowhere distinctly stafed. 
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Owing to the different eonstitntion of the systems, their correspond- 
ences are somewhat diverse in character : we account the Hindu aster- 
isms and the Arab mansions to J^ree, when the groups which mark the 
fcwo are composed, in whole or in part, of the same stars : we account 
the Chinese system to agree with the others, when the determinative of 
a sieu is to be found among the stars composing their groups. We 
have prefixed to the whole the numbers and titles of the Hindu aster- 
isms, for the sake of easy reference back to the preceding detailed iden- 
tifications and comparisons. 

After this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three 
systems, it can, we apprehend, enter into the mind of no one to doubt 
that all have a common origin, and are but different forms of one and 
the same system. The questions next arise — is either of the three the 
original from which the others have been derived 3 and if so, which of 
them is entitled to the honor of being so regarded 3 and are the other 
two independent and direct derivatives from it, or does either of them 
come from the other, or must both acknowledge an intermediate source 1 
In endeavoring to answer these questions, we will first exhibit the views 
of M. Biot respecting the origin and character of the Chinese sieu, as 
stated in the volumes for 1840 and 1859 of the.Journal des Savants. 

AccorAg to Biot, the sieu form an organic and integral part of that 
system by which the Chinese, from an almost immemorial antiquity, 
have been accustomed to make their careful and industrious observations 
of celestial phenomena. Their instruments, and their methods of ob- 
servation, have been closely analogous with those in use among modem 
astronomers in the West: they have employed a meridian-circle and a 
measure of time, the clepsydra, and have observed meridian-transits, ob- 
taining right ascensions and declinations of the bodies observed. To 
reduce the errors of their imperfect time-keepers, they long ago selected 
certain stars near the equator, of which they determined with great care 
the intervals in time, and to these they referred the positions of stars or 
planets coming to the meridian between them. The stars thus chosen 
are the sieu. Twenty-four of them were fixed upon more than two 
thousand years before our era (M. Biot says, about B. C. 2357 : but it is 
obviously impossible to fix the date, by internal evidence, within a cen- 
tury or two, nor is.the exteftial evidence of a more definite character); 
the considerations which governed their selection were three ; proximitv 
to the equator of that period, distinct visibility — conspicuous brilliancy 
not being demanded for them — and near agreement in respect to time 
of transit with the upper and lower meridian-passE^es of the bright stars 
« near the pole, within the circle of perpetual apparition : M. Biot finds 
reason to believe that these circumpolar stars had been earlier observed 
with special care, and made standards of comparison, and that, when 
it was afterward seen to be desirable to have stations near the equator, 
such stars were adopted as most nearly ^eed with them in right ascen- 
sion. The other four, being the 8th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, the accession 
of which completed the system of twenty-eight, were added in the time 
of Cheu-Kong, about B.C. 1100, because they marked very nearly the 
positions of the equinoxes and solstices at that epoch ; the bright star of 
the Pleiades, however, which had originally been made the first of the 
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series, from its near approach to the vernal equinox of that remoter era, 
still maintained, as it has ever since maintained, its rank as the first. 
Since the time of Chen-Kong the system has undergone no farther modi- 
fication, but has been preserved unaltered and unimproved, with th^ 
obstinate persistency so characteristic of the Chinese, although many of 
the determinative stars have, under the influence of the precession, be- 
come far removed from the equator, one of them even having retro- 
graded into the preceding mansion. 

If the history of the Chinese sieu, as thus drawn out, is well-fonnded 
and true, the question of origin is already solved : the system of twenty- 
eight celestial mansions is proved to be of native Chinese institution — 
just as the system of representation of the planetary movements by epi- 
cycles is proved to be Greek by the fact that we can trace in the history 
of Greek science the successive ste{» of its gradual elaboration. That 
history rests, at present, upon the authority of M. Biot alone : we are 
not aware, at least, that any other investigator has gone independently 
over the same ground ; and he has not himself laid before us, in their 
original form, the passives from Chinese texts which furnish the basis 
of his conclusions. But we regard them as entitled to be received, 
upon his authority, with no slight measure of confidence : his own dis- 
tinguished eminence as a physicist and astronomer, Lis faraiMirity with 
researches into the history and archaeology of science, his access to the 
abundant material for the history of Chinese astronomy collected and 
worked up by the French missionaries at Pekin, and the zealous assist- 
ance of his son, M. Bdouard Biot, the eminent Sinologist, whose prema- 
ture death, in 1850, has been so deeply deplored as a severe loss to Chi- 
nese studies — all these advantages, rarely united in such fullness in the 
person. of any one student of such a subject, give very great weight to 
views arrived at by him as the results of laborious and long-continued 
investigation. Nor do we see that any general considerations of import- 
ance can be brought forward in opposition to those views. It is, in the 
first place, by no means inconsistent with what we know in other res- 
pects of the age and character of the culture of the Chinese, that they 
should have devised such a system at so early a date. They have, from 
the beginning, been as much distinguished W a tendency to observe and 
reconi as the Hindus by the lack of such a ♦ndency e they have always 
attached extreme importance to astronomical labors, and to the construc- 
tion and rectification of the calendar ; and the industry and accuracy 
of their observations is attested by the use made of them by modern 
astronomers — thus, to take a single instance, of the cometary orbits 
which have been calculated, the first twenty-five rest upon Chinese ob- » 
serrations alone : and once more, it is altogether in accordance with the 
clever empiricism and practical shrewdness of the Chinese character that 
they should have originated at the very start a system of observation 
exceedingly well adapted to its purpose, stopping with that, working in- 
dustriously on thenceforth in the same beaten track, and never develop- 
ing out of so promising a commencement anything deserving the name 
of a science, never devising a theory of the planetary motions, never 
even recognizing and defining the true character of the cardinal phe- 
nomenon of the precession. 
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Again, althongli it miglit seem beforehand highly improbable that a 
system of Chinese invention should have found its way into the West, 
and have been extensively accepted there, many centuries before the 
Christian era, there are no so insuperable diflScnlties in the way as should 
destroy the force of strong presumptive evidence of the truth of such a 
communication. It is well known that in very ancient times the pro- 
ducts of the soil and industry of China were sought as objects of lux- 
ury in the West, and mercantile intercourse opened and maintained 
across the deserts of Central Asia; it even appears that, as early as 
about B. C. 600 (Isaiah xlix. 12), some knowledge of tlie Siuim, as a far- 
off eastern nation, had penetrated to Babylon and Judea. On the other 
hand, we do not know how much, if at all, earlier than this it may be 
necessary to acknowledge the system of asterisms to have made its ap- 
pearance in India. The literary memorials of the earliest period, the 
Vedic period proper, present no evidence of the existence of the system ; 
indeed, it is remarkable how little notice is taken of the stars by the 
Vedic poets; even the recognition of some of them as planets does not 
appear to have taken place until considerably later. In the more recent 
portions of the Vedic texts — as in the nineteenth book of the Atharva- 
Veda, a modern appendage to that modern collection, and in parts of 
the Yajur-Veda, of which there is reason to believe that the canon was 
not closed until a comparatively late period^full lists of the asterisms 
are found. The most unequivocal evidence of the early date of the sys- 
tem in India is furnished by the character of the divinities under whose 
regency the several asterisms are placed; those are all from the Vedic 
pantheon ; the popular divinities of later times are not to be found among 
them ; but, on the other hand, more than one whose consequence is lost, 
and whose names almost are forgotten, even in the epic period of Hindu 
history, appear in the list. Neither this, however, nor any other evi- 
dence known to us, is suflScient to prove, or even to render strongly prob- 
able, the existence of the asterisms in India at so remote a period that 
the system might not be believed to have been introduced, in its fully 
developed form, from China. 

If, now, we make the attempt to determine, upon internal evidence, 
which of the three systems is the primitive one, a detailed examination 
of their correspondences and differences will lead us first to the import- 
ant negative conclusion that no one among them can be regarded as the 
immediate source from which either of the other two has been derived. 
It is evident that the Hindu asterisms and the Arab manazil constitute, 
in many respects, one and the same system : both present to us constel- 
lations or groups of stars, in place of the single determinatives of the 
Chinese sieu ; and not only are those groups composed in general of the 
same stars, but in several cases — as the 'fth, 10th, 11th, and 12th mem- 
bers of the series — ^^vhere they differ widely in situation from the Chi- 
nese determinatives, they exhibit an accordance with one another which 
is too close to be plausibly looked upon as accidental. But if it is thus 
made to appear that neither can have come independently of the other 
from a Chinese original, it is no less certain that neither can have come 
through the other from such an original ; for each has its own points of 
agreement with the sieu, which the other does not sliare — the Hindu in 
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the 9th, 13th, and 21st' astferisms, the Arab in the 16th, 22n<I, 23rd, 
24th, and 25th mansioBa The same considerations show, inversely, that 
the Chinese systefe eimnot he traced to either of the others as its source, 
since it agrees in several points with each one of t^ens where that one 
differs frpni the-ftird. 'It becomes necessary, then, fo introduce an addi- 
tional term into- the Comparison ; to assume the existence of a fourth 
system, differing' ih Some particulars from each of the others, in which 
ail diall find Aear common point of nnion. Snch an assumption is not 
to he looked upon as either gratnitons- or arbitrary. Not only do the 
mutual relations of -the three systems point distinctly toward it, but it is 
also supported hy-generar considerations, and will, we think, be found to 
remove many of the difficulties which '"have embarrassed the history of 
general system. It has been' urged as a powerful objection to the 
Cffiinese origin of the twenty-eight-fold division of the heavens, that we 
find traces of its existence in so many of the countries of the West, 
ge^raphically remote from China, and in which Chinese influence can 
h^udty be supposed to have been directly felt. And it is undoubtedly 
true -ftat neither India nor Arabia has stood in ancient times in such 
relations to China as should fit it to become the immediate recipient 
(ff> Chinese learning, and the means of its communication to surround- 
ing 'peoples. The great route of intercourse between China and the 
West led over the table-land of Central Asia, and into the north- 
Oastmi ‘territory of Iran, the seat of the Zoroastrian religion and cul- 
tete : thence the roads diverged, the one leading westward, the other 
south-eastward into India, through the valley of the Cabul, the true 
gate of the Indian peninsula. Within or upon the limits of this central 
land of Iran we conceive the system of mansions ta have received that 
form of which the Hindu nakskalras and the Arab manftzil are the 
somewhat altered representatives : precisely where, and whether in the 
hands of Semitic or of Aryan races, we would not at present attempt 
to say. There are, as has been noticed above, traces of an Iranian sys- 
tem to be found in the Bundehesh ; but this is a work which, although 
probably not later than the times of Persia’s independence tinder her 
Sassanian rulers, can pretend to no high antiquity, and no like traces have 
as yet been pointed out in the earliest Iranian memorial, the Zendavesta. 
Weber (Ind. Literaturgeschichte, p. 221), on the other hand, sees in the 
mazsalotk and mazzaroth of the Scriptures (Job xxxviii. 32 ; II Kings 
xxiii. 5) — ^words radically akin with the Arabic manzil — indications of 
the early existence of the system in question among the western Semites, 
and suspects for it a Chaldaic origin : but the allusions appear to us too 
obscure and equivocal to be relied upon as proof of this, nor is it easy 
to believe that such a method of division of the heavens should have 
prevailed so far to the west, and from so ancient a time, without our 
hearing of it from the Greeks ; and especially, if it formed a part of the 
Chaldaic astronomy. This point, however, may fairly be passed over, 
as -one to be determined, perhaps, by fhture investigations, and not of 
essential importance to the present inqniry. The question of originality 
is at least definitely settled adversely to the claims of both the” Hindu 
and the Arab systems, and can only lie between the Chinese and that 
fourth system from which the otKer two have together descended. And 
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as concerns these, we are willing to accept the solution which is for* 
nished us by the researches of M. Biot, supported as we conceive it to be , 
by the general probabilities of the case. Any one who will trace out, 
by the help of a celestial globe or map,* the positions of the Chinese 
determinatives, cannot fail to perceive their general approach to a great 
circle of the sphere which* is independent of the ecliptic, and which 
accords more nearly with the equator of B. C. 2350 than with any other 
later one. The full explanations and tables of positions given by Biot 
(Joum. d. Sav., 1840, pp. 243—234) also furnish evidence, of a kind ap- 
preciable by all, that the system may have had the origin which he 
attributes to it, and that, allowing for the limitations imposed upon it by 
its history, it is consistent with "itself, and well enough adapted to the 
purposes for which it was designed. With the positions of its determin- 
ative stars seem to have agreed those of the constellations adopted by 
the common parent of the Hindu and Arab systems, excepting in five or 
six points : those points being where the Chinese make their one unac- 
countable leap from the head to the belt of Orion, and again, where the 
sieu are drawn oflT far to the southward, in the constellations Hydra and 
Crater : and this, in our view, looks much more as if the series of the 
sieu were the original, whose guidance had been closely followed except- 
ing in a few cases, than as if the asterisms composing the other systems 
had been independently selected from the groups of stars situated along 
the zodiac, with the intention of forming a zodiacal series. It is easy to 
see, farther, how the single determinatives of the sieu should have become 
the nuclei for constellations such as are presented by the other systems ; 
but ifj on the contrary, the sieu had been selected by the Chinese, in 
each case, from groups previously constituted, there appears no reason 
why their brightest stars should not have been chosen, as they were cho- 
sen later by the Hindus, in the establishment of junction-stars for the 
asterisms. 

We would suggest, then, as the thed^y best supported by all the evi- 
dence thus far elicited, that a knowledge of the Chinese astronomy, and 
with it the Chinese system of division of the heavens into twenty-eight 
mansions, was carried into Western Asia at a period not much later 
than B. C. 1100, and was tjiere adopted by some western people, either 
Semitic or Iranian. That in their hands it received a new form, such as 
adapted it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, the limit- 
ing stars of the mansions being converted into zodiacal groups or con- 
stellations, and in some instances altered in position, so as to be brought 
nearer to the general planetary path of the ecliptic. That in this 
changed form, having become a means of roughly determining and de- 
scribing the places and movements of the planets, it passed into the 
keeping of the Hindus — very probably along with the first knowledge 
of the planets themselves — and entered upon an independent career of 
history in India. That it still maintained itself in its old seat, leaving its 
traces later in the Bundehesh ; and that it made its way so far westward 
as finally to become known to, and adopted by, the Arabs. The farther 

* We propose to furnish at the close of this publication, in connection with the 
additional notes, such a map of the zodiacal zone of the heavens as will sufficiently 
illustrate the character and mutuiil relations of the three systems compared. 
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modifications introduced into it by the latter people all bare in view a 
single purpose, that of establishing its stations in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of .the ecliptic : to this purpose the whole Arab system is not 
less constantly faitMil than is the Chinese to its own guiding principle. 
The Hindu sustains in this respect hut an unfavorable comparison witt 
the others : the arbitrary introduction, in the 16th, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
asterisms, of remote northern stars, greatly impairs its unity, and also 
furnishes an additional argument of no slight force against its original- 
ity; for, on the one hand, the derivation of the others from it becomes 
thereby vastly more difficult, and, on the other, we can hardly believe 
that a system of organic Indian growth could have become disputed in 
India by such inconsistencies ; they wekr the aspect, rather, of arbitrary 
.alterations made, at the time of its adoption, in an institution imported 
from abroad. 

It might, at first sight, appear that the adoption by the Arabs of the 
taamil corresponding to A^vinl asi;he first of their series indicated that 
they had derived it from India posterior to the transfer by the Hindus 
j<rf the first rank from Erttikh, the first of the sieu, to Agvini ; but the 
•circumstance seems readily to admit of another interpretation. The 
names of many of the Arab mansions show the influence of the Greek 
astronomy, being derived from the Greek constellations : the same influ- 
ence would fully explain an arrangement which made the series begin 
with the group coinciding most nearly with the beginning of the Greek 
zodiac. The transfer on the part of the Hindus, likewise, was unques- 
tionably made at the time of the general reconstruction of their astro- 
nomical system under the influence of western science. The two series 
are thus to be regarded as having been brought into accordance in this 
respect by the separate and independent working of the same cause. 

M. Biot insists strongly, as a proof of the non-originality of the sys- 
tem of asterisms among the Hindus, upon its gross and palpable lack 
of adaptedness to the purpose fer which they used it ; he compares it 
to a gimlet out of which they have tried to make a saw. In this view 
we can by no means agree with him : we would rather liken it to a 
hatchet, which, with its edge dulled and broken, has been turned and 
made to do duty as a hammer, and which Is not ill suited to its new and 
coarser office. Indeed, taking the Hindu system in its more perfect 
and consistent form, as applied by the Arabs, and comparing it with the 
Chinese sieu at any time within the past two thousand years, we are by 
no means sure that the advantage in respect to adaptation would not he 
generally pronounced to be upon the side of the former. , The distance 
of many of the sieu during that period from the equator, the faintness 
of some among them, the great irregularity of their intervals, render 
them anything but a model system for measuring distances in right 
ascension. On the other hand, to adopt a series of conspicuous constel- 
lations along the zodiac, by their proximity to which the movements of 
the planets shall be mark^, is no nnmotived proceeding : just such a 
division of the ecliptic among twelve constellations preceded and led the 
way to the Greek method of measuring by signs, having exact limits, 
and independent of the groups of stars which originally gave name to 
them. M. Biot’s error lies in his misappurehension, in two important 
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respects, of the character of the Hindu asterisms ; in the first place, he 
constantly treats them as if they were, like the sieu, single stars, the in- 
tervals between whose circles of declination constituted the accepted 
divisions of the zodiac ; an# in the second place, he assumes them to 
have been established for the purpose of marking the moon’s daily pro- 
gress from point to point along the ecliptic. Now, as regards tire first 
of these points, we have already shown above that the conversion of the 
Chinese determinatives into constellations took place, in all probability, 
before their introduction to the knowledge of the Hindus : there is, in- 
deed, an entire unanimity of evidence to the effect that the Hindu sys- 
tem is fi’om its inception one of groups of stars: this is conclusively 
shown by the original dual and plural names of the asterisms, or by their 
otherwise significant titles — compare especially thq^e of the 13th and 
25th of the series. The selection of a “junction-star” to represent the 
asterism appears to be something comparatively modem : we regard it 
as posterior to the reconstruction of the Hindu astronomy upon a truly 
scientific basis, and the determination, by calculation, of the precise pla- 
ces of the planets : this would naturally awaken a desire for, and lead 
to, a similarly exact determination of the position of some star repre- 
senting each asterism, which might be employed in the calculation of 
conjunctions, for astrological purposes; the astronomical uses of the 
system being no longer of much account after the division of the ecliptic 
into signs. And the choice of the junction-star has fallen, in the ma- 
jority of cases, not upon the Chinese determinative itself, but upon some 
other and more conspicuous member of the group originally fomed 
about the latter. Again, there is an entire absence of evidence that the 
“ portions” of the asterisms, or the arcs of the ecliptic named from them, 
were ever measured from junction-star to junction-star : whatever may 
be the discordance among the different authorities respecting their extent 
and limits, they are always freely, and often arbitrarily, taken from parts 
of the ecliptic adjacent to, or not far removed from, the successive con- 
stellations. 

As regards the other point noticed, it is, indeed, not at all to be won- 
dered at that M. Blot should treat the Hindu nakshatrus as a system 
bearing special relations to the moon, since, by those who have treated 
of them, they have always been styled “houses of the moon,” “moon- 
stations,” “lunar asterisms,” and the like. Nevertheless, these designa- 
tions seem to be founded only in carelessness, or in misapprehension. 
In the Snrya-Siddh&nta, certainly, there is no hint to be discovered of 
any particular connection between them and the moon, and for this rea- 
son we have been careful never to translate the term nakshatra by any 
other word than simply “ asterism.” Nor does the case appear to have 
been otherwise from the beginning. No one of the generi names for 
the asterisms {nakshatra, bhoL, dhishnya) means literally anything more 
than “ star” or “ constellation” : their most ancient and usual appella- 
tion, nakshatra, is a word of doubtful etymology (it may be radically 
akin with nakta, nox, vi^, “ night”), but it is not infrequently met with 
in the Vedic writings, with the general signification of “star,” or 
“ group of stars” : the moon is several times designated as “ sovereign 
of the nakshatras,” but evidently in no other sense than that in which 
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we style her “queen^of aigit”;, for the same title fe ia other passages 
given to the sun, and even also to the Milky Way. When the name 
came to be especially applied to the system of zodiacal asterisms, we 
have seen above that a single one of the senes, the 6th, was placed un- 
der the regency of the moon, as another, the 13th, under that of the 
sun : this, too, by no means looks as if the whole design of the system 
was to mark the moon’s daily motions. Naturally enough, since the 
moon k the most conspicuous of the nightly luminaries, and her revolu- 
tions more rapid' and far more important than those of the others, the 
asteikms would practically be brought into much more frequent use in 
connection with her movements ; their number, likewise, being nearly 
accordant with the number of days of her sidereal revolution, could not 
hot tempt those who thus employed them to set np an artificial relation 
between tlie two. TIence the Arabs distinctly call their divisions of the 
zodiac, and the constellations which mark them, “ houses of the moon,” 
ami, untH the researches of M. Biot, no one, so far as we are aware, h^ 
ever questioned that the number of the asterisms or mansions, wherever 
found, was derived fiom and dependent on that of the days in the 
moon’s revolution. It was most natural, then, that Western scholars, 
having first made acquaintance wilb the Arab system, should, on finding 
the same in India, call it by the same name ; nor is it very strange, even, 
that Ideler should have gone a step farther, and applied the familiar title 
of ^ lunar stations” to the Chinese sieu also ^ an error for which he is 
sharply criticised by M. Biot (Journ. d. Sav., 1859, p. 480). The latter 
cites from M-Birhni (Journ. d. Sav. 1845, p, 49; 1859, pp. 487-8) two 
passage derived hy him from Varhha-mihira and Brahmagupta respect- 
ivdy, in which are recorded attempts to establish a systematic relation 
between the asterisms and the moon’s true and mean daily motions. 
One of these passages k exceedingly obscure, and both are irreconcila- 
-ble with one another, and with what we know of the system of aster- 
isms from other sources : two conclusions, however, bearing upon the 
present matter, are clearly derivable from them ; first, that, as the “por- 
tions assigned to the asterisms had no natural and fixed limits, it was 
possible for any Hindu system-maker so to define them as to bring them 
into a connection with the moon’s daily motions : and secondly, that 
such a connection was never deemed an essential feature of the system, 
hence no one form of it was generally recognized and accepted. 
The considerations adduced by us alxive are, we think, fully sufficient to 
account for a^^ such isolated attempts at the establishment of a con- 
nection as al-Blruni, who naturally sought to find in the Hindu naksha- 
tms the correlatives of his own man&zil al-kamar, was able to discover 
among the worto of Hindu astronomers : there is no good reason why 
we should deprive the former of their true character, which is that of 
zodiacal constellations’ rudely marking out divisions of the ecliptic, and 
en^loyable for all the purposes for which such a division is demanded. 

The rrason of the variation in the number of the asterisms, which are 
and now as twenty-seven, is a point of no 
smaB docility m the hptory of the system. M. Biot makes the acute 
suggestion that the omission of Abhijit from the series took place be- 
cause the mansion belonging to that asterkm was on the point becom- 
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ing extinguished, the circle of declination of its junction-star being 
brought by the precession to a coincidence with that of the junction-star 
of the preceding asterism about A.D. 972. But it has been shown 
above that M. Biot’s view of the nature of a naJcshatra — that it is^ 
namely, the arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the circles of declina- 
tion of two successive junction-stars — is altogether erroneous : however 
nearly those circles might approach one another, there would still be no 
difficulty in assigning to each asterism its “ portion” from the neighbor- 
ing region of the ecliptic. Again, this explanation would not account 
for the early date of the omission of Abhijit, which, as already noticed, 
is found wanting in one of the most ancient lists, that of the T4ittiriya- 
Sanhith. It is to be observed, moreover, that M. Biot, in calculating the 
period of Abhijit’s disappearance, has adopted x Sagittarii as the junc- 
tion-star of Uttara-Ash&dha, while we have shown above that ff, and 
not T, is to be so regarded ; and this substitution would defer until sev- 
eral centuries later the date of coincidence of the two circles of declina- 
tion. According to the Hindu measurements, indeed (see the table of 
positions of the junction-stars, near the beginning of this note), Abhijit 
is farther removed from the preceding asterism, both in polai’ longitude 
and in right ascension, than are five of the other asterisms from their 
respective predecessors; nor does the Hindu astronomical system ac- 
knowledge or make allowance for the alteration of position of the circles 
of declination under the influence of the precession : their places, as 
data for the calculation of conjunctions, are ostensibly laid down for all 
future time. For these various reasons, M. Biot’s explanation is to be 
rejected as insufficient. A more satisfactory one, in our opinion, may 
be found in the fact, illustrated above (see Fig. 31, beginning of this 
note), that the asterisms are in general so distributed as to accord quite 
well with a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal portions, 
but not with a division into twenty-eight equal, portions ; that the 
region where they are too much crowded together is that from the 20th 
to the 23rd asterism, and that, among those situated in this crowded 
quarter, Abhijit is farthest removed from the ecliptic, and so is more 
easily left out than any of the others, in dividing the ecliptic into por- 
tions. We cannot consider it at all doubtful that Abhijit is as originally 
and truly a part of the system of asterisms as any other constellation 
« in the series, which is properly composed of twenty-eight members, and 
not of twenty-seven : the analogy of the other systems, and the fact 
that treatises like this Siddhanta, which reckon only twentv-seven divi- 
sions of the ecliptic, ate yet obliged, in treating of the asterisms as con- 
stellations, to regard them as twenty-eight, are conclusive upon this 
point. The whole difficulty and source of discordance seems to lie in 
this — ^how shall there, in any systematic method of division of the eclip- 
tic, be found a place and a portion for a twenty-eighth asterism ? The 
Khanda-Kataka, as cited by al-Blrfrni — in making out, by a method 
which is altogether irrespective of the actual positions of the asterisms 
with reference to the zodiac, the accordance already referred to between 
their portions and the moon’s daily Actions — allots to Abhijit so much 
of the ecliptic as is equivalent to the mean motion of the moon during 
the part of a day 1^ which her revolution exceeds twenty-seven days. 
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Qtliers allow it a Aare. in the proper portions of the two neighboring 
asterisms : thus the Muhftrta-Mala, a late work, of date unknown to ns, 
says : “ the last quarter of TJttara-Ashadha and the first fifteenth of 
Cravana together constitute Abhijit : it is so to be accounted when 
fwenty-eight asterisms are reckoned ; not otherwise.” Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal *• portions” is 
made, and Abhijit is simply pa^ed by in their distribution. AAer the 
introduction of the modern method of dividing the circle into degrees 
and minutes, this last way of settling the difficulty would obviously re- 
ceive a powerful support, and an increased currency, from the fact that 
a division by twenty-seven gave each portion an even number of min- 
utes, 800, while a division by twenty-eight yielded the awkward and 
unmanageable quotient 771^. 

‘Much yet remains to be done, before the history and use of the sys- 
tem of asterisms, as a part of the ancient Hindu astronomy and astrol- 
ogy, shall be fully understood. There is in existence an abundant liter- 
ature, ancient and modem, upon the subject, which will doubtless at 
time provoke laborious investigation, and repay it with interesting 
results. To us hardly any of that literature is accessible, and only the 
final results of wide-extended and long-continued studies upon it could 
be in place here. We have already allotted to the naJeshatras more 
space than to some may seem advisable ; our excuse must be the in- 
terest of the history of the system, as part of the ancient history of 
the rise and spread of astronomical science ; the importance attaching 
to the researches of M. Biot, the inadequate attention hitherto paid 
them, and the recent renewal of their discussion in the Journal des Sa- 
vants ; and finally and especially, the fact that in and wdth the asterisms 
is bound up the whole histor)’ of Hindu astronomy, prior to its trans- 
formation under the overpowering influence of western science. In the 
modern astronomy of India, the nakshatras are of subordinate conse- 
quence only, and appear as hardly more than reminiscences of a former 
onkr of things ; from the Sftrya-Siddh&nta mi^t be struck out every 
line referring to them, without serious alteration of the character of the 
treatise. 

Before bringing this note to a close, we present, in the annexed table, 
a com^rfeon of the true longitudes and latitudes of the junction-stars 
of the twenty-eight asterisms, as derived by calculation from the posi- 
tions rtated in our text, with the actual longitudes and latitudes of the 
stars with which they are probably to be identified. In a single case, 
(the 27th asterism), we compare the longitude of one star and the lati- 
tude of another ; the reason of this is explained above, in connection 
with the identification of the asterism. We add columns giving thp 
errors of the Hindu determinations of position : in that for the latitude 
north direction is regarded as positive, and south direction as negative. 

Upon examining the column of errors of latitude presented in this 
frd>lu, it will be seen that they are too considerable, and too irregular, 
both in amount and in direction, to be plausibly accounted for other- 
wise than as direct errors of obsei4atiqn and calculation. The grossest 
of them, as has already been pointed ont, are committed in the measure- 
ment of southern latitudes, when of considerable amount, and they are 
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Positions, and Errors of Position, of the Junction- Stars cf the Astertsms. 


Na 

Name. 

Longit 

Hindu. 

ttde, A. D. 560. 

rn j Hindu 

T™'- i error. 

I 

Hindu. 

atltude. 

True. 

Hindu 

error. 

Star compared. 

I 

? 

A^vini, 

0 f 
ir 59 

0 . j 

i3 56 

0 t 

- I 57 

0 t 
911N. 

0 / 

8 28 N. 

0 / 

-1-0 43 

(3 Arietis. 

2 

Bhara^ 

24 35 

26 54; 

~ 2 10 

11 6“ 

II 17 “ 

- 0 II 

35 Arietis, a Muscac. 

3 

Krttikk, 

39 8 

39 58{ 

- 0 5o 

4 44“ 

4 i“ 

+ 0 43 77 Tauri, Alcyone. 

4 

Rohini, 

48 9 

49 45 

- I 36 

449 s. 

5 3o 8. 

+ o4i 

a Tauri, Aldebaran. 

5 

Mrgacirsha, 

6( 3 

63 4o! 

- 2 37 

949“ 

i3 25 “ 

-p 3 36,Ju Orionis. 

6 

Ardra, 

65 5o 

68 43; 

-2 53 

8 53 “ 

16 4“ 

-P7 II 

a Orionis. ^ 

7 

Punarvasu, 

92 52 

93 i4 

- 0 22 

6 oN. 

6 39 N*; - 0 Sy'.d Gemin., Pollux. 

8 

Pushya, 

106 0 

108 42j 

- 2 42 

0 0 

0 4“ 

-0 4 

6 Canerj. 

9 

Aflesha, 

log 5q 

II2 20' 

- 2 21 

6 56 8. 

II 88. 

-p 4 12 

E Hydrre. 

lO 

MagM, 

129 0 

t2g 4 q! 

- 0 49 

0 0 

0 27 N". 

- 0 27 

a Leonis, Regains. 

II 

P.-PhalgunS, 

139 58 

i4t i5 

-I 17 

II 19N. 

i4 19“ 

- 3 0 

6 Leonis. 

12 

U.-Phalguni, 

i5o 10 

i5i 37 

-.27 

rtr 5 “ 

12 17“ 

— 0 12 

3 Leonis. 

i3 

Hasta, 

174 22 

173 27 

+ 0 55 10 6 8. 

12 10 8- 

+ 2 4 

6 Corvi. 

*4 

Citr5, 

180 48 

i83 49 

- 3 I 

1 5o “ 

2 2 “ 

+ 012 

0 Virginis, Spica. 

i5 

Svati, 

i83 2 

184 12 

- I io33 5oN. 

3o 57 N. 

-P2 53 

a Bootis, Arcturus. 

x6 

VifakhA, 

2 i 3 3i 

211 0 

•f 2 3i 

I 25 8. 

I 48 8. 

-p 0 23 

( Librse. 

17 

Anuradh5, 

224 44 

222 34 + 2 10 

2 52 “ 

I 57 “ 

-o55 

S Scorpionis. 

i 8 

Jyeshtha, 

23 o 7 

220 44 + 0 2C 

3 5o“ 

4 3i “ 

•Po4i 

0 Scorp., Antares. 

•9 

Mdla, * 

242 52 

244 33 

- 1 4i 

8 48“ 

i3 44 “ 

-P456 

X Scorpionis. 

20 

P.-Ash&dh^ 

254 39 

254 32 

-po 7 

528“ 

6 25 “ 

-po 57 

8 SagittariL 

21 

U.-Ashadha, 

260 23 

262 21 

-t 58 

459“ 

3 24 “ 

- I 25 

a Sagittarii. 

22 

Abhijit, 

264 10 

265 1 5 

-I 5,59 58N. 

61 46 N. 

48 

0 Ljrae, Vega. 

23 

^rava^a, 

282 29 

281 4 i 

-(-048^2954“ 

29 19 “ 

-Po35 

a Aquils, Atair. 

24 

^ravishthi. 

296 5 

296 ig 

-on 

35 33 “ 

3i 57“ 

-P3 36 

.3 Delpbini. , 

25 

Catabhishaj, 

319 5o 

321 33 

-143 

0 28 8. 

0 23 8. 

- 0 5 

X Aquarii. 

26 

P.-BhSdrapadA, 334 25 

333 27 

-1-0 58 

22 3oN. 

19 25 N. 

-p3 5 

a Pegasi. 

27 

H.-Bhidrapada, 347 16 

349 8 ! - I 52 


25 4 I “ 

- 1 4o 

y Peg. <t a Androm. 

28 

1 Revati, 

559 5o 

359 5o! 0 0 

0 0 

0 i3 8. 

1 -p 0 i3 

? Piscium. 


all in the same direction, giving the star a place too far to the north. 
The column of errors in longitnde, on the other hand, shows a very 
marked preponderance of minus etrors, their sum being 33° 54', while 
the sum of plus errors is only 7° 52'. Upon taking the difference of 
these sums, and dividing it by twenty-eight, we find the average error 
of longitude to be - 66', the greatest deviation from it in either direction 
being -2" 4' and -f- 3° 27'.* So far as this goes, it would indicate that 
the Hindu measurements of position were made from a vernal equinox 
situated about 1° to the eastward of that of A.D. 660, and so at a time 
seventy years previous to the date we have assumed for them, or about 
A. D. 490. In our present ignorance of the methods of observation 


* In a comparison in which a high degree of exactness was desired, and was not, 
in the nature of the case, unattainable, it would of coarse be necessary to take into 
account the proper motions of the stars compared. This we have not thought it 
worth while, in the present instance, to do. We may remark, however, that the 
junction-star of the 15th asterism, Arcturus.has a much greater proper motion th.an 
any other in the series ; and that, if this were allowed for, according to its value as 
determined bv Main (Mem. Roy. Astr. So&, vol. xix, 4to, 1851), the Hindu error of 
longitude would be diminished about 23', but that of latitude incseased about 35'. 
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employed by the Hindus for this purpose, such a determination of date 
cannot, indeed, be relied upon as4exact or conclusive, yet it is the best 
and surest that we can attain. The general conclusion, at any rate, 
stands fast, that the positions of the junction-stars of the asterisms were 
fixed not far from the* time when the -vernal equinox coincided wi^ the 
initial point the Hindu sidereal sphere, or during the sixth century 
of our era. 

Since, according to the Hindu theory, the initial point of the sidereal 
sphere is also, for all time, the mean place of the vernal equinox, which 
always revrats t» it after a libration of 27® in either direction (see above, 
gim9-12), we are not surprised to find the positions of the asterisms pri- 
marily defined upon the supposition of their coincidence. But it is not 
a little strange that the effect of the precession in altering the direction 
of the circles of declination drawn through the junction-stars, and so the 
pbkr longitudes and latitudes of the latter, should be made no account 
oS (see, however, the latter half of«r. 12, below, and the note upon it), 
and that directions for calculating the conjunctions of the planets with 
the 'asterisms according to their positions as thus sta^d should be given 
(vv. 14-15), unaccompanied by any hint that a modification of the data 
of the process would ever be found necessary. This carelessness is per- 
haps to be regarded as an additional evidence of the small importance 
attached, after the reconstruction of the Hindu astronomy, to calcula- 
tions in which the asterisms were concerned ; although it also tends 
strongly to prove what we have suggested above (note to iii. 9-1 2), that 
in the construction tif the Hindu astronomical system the precession was 
ignored altogether. It is to be noticed that the two systems of yoffas (see 
above, ii. 65, and additional note upon that passage), originally founded 
upon actual conjunctions with the asterisms, have been divorced from 
any real connection with them. A dike consideration might restrain us 
from accepting the determinations cn position here presented as the best 
results which Hindu obser^'ers and instruments were capable of attaining ; 
yet, in the absence of other tests of their powers, we cannot well help 
drawing the conclusion that the accuracy of a Hindu observation is not 
to be relied on within a degree or two. 

, , 10. Agastya is at the end of Gemini, and eighty degrees south ; 
and Mrgavyfidha is situated in the twentieth degree of Gemini ; 

11. ffis latitude (vikshepa), reckoned from his point of declina- 
tion {apakratna), is forty degrees south : Agni {hutabhuj) and Brah- * 
mahrdaya are in Taurus, the twenty -second degree ; 

12. And they are removed in latitude {vikshipta), northward, 
eight and thirty degrees respectively. . . . 

lu connection with the more proper subject of this chapter we also 
have laid before us, here and in a subsequent passage (vv. 20-2fl), the 
defined positions of a few fixed stars which are not included in the sys- 
tem of zodiacal asterisms. The definition is made in the same manner 
as before, by polar longitudes and latitudes. It is not at all dilEcult to 
identify the stars referred to in these verses ; they were correctly pointed 
out by Colebrooke, in his article already cited (As, Res., voL ix). Agas- 
tva is « Navis, or Canopus, a star of die first magnitude, and one of the 


« 
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most brilliant in tie soutbem heavens. Its remote southern position, 
only 37° from the pole, renders it invisible to an observer stationed much 
to the northward of the Tropic of Cancer. Its Hindu name is that of 
dne of the old Vedic rshis, or inspired sages. The comparison of its 
true position with that aligned it by our text — ^which, in this instance, 
does not require to be reduced to true longitude and latitude— is as 
follows : 

Agastya .... 90° o' ... . 80° o' S. 

I Canopus .... 85 ° . 75° 5 o' S. 

The error of position is here very considerable, and the variations of 
the other authorities from the data of our text are correspondingly great. 
The Siddhhnta-^iromani and (according to Colebrooke) the BrSima- 
Siddhhnta give 4-gastya 87° of polar longitude, and 77° of latitude, 
which is a fair approximation to the truth: the Graha-Laghava also 
places it correctly in lat 76° S., but makes its longitude only 80°, which 
is as gross an error as that of the Sftrya-Siddhhnta, but in the opposite 
direction. The ^^kalya-Sanhitk agrees precisely with our treatise as 
respects the positions of these four stars, as it does generally in the 
numerical data of its astronomical system. 

Mrgavyhdha, “ deer-hunter” — it is also called Lubdhaka, “ hunter” — 
is a Canis Majoris, or Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars : 

MrgavyAdha .... 76° 23 ' .... 89° 52 ' S. 

^ Sirius 84 ° 7' . . . . 39° 32 ' S. 

Here, while all authorities agree with the correct determination of the 
latitude of Sirius presented by our text, the Siddhhnta-^iromani etc. 
greatly reduce its error of longitude, by giving the star 86°, instead of 
80°, of polar longitude : the Graha-Lkghava reads 81°. 

The star named after the god of fire, Agni, and called in the text by 
one of his frequent epithets, hutahhuj, “ devourer of the sacrifice,” is the 
one which is situated at the extremity of the northern horn of the Bull, 
or j? Tauri : it alone of the four is of the second magnitude only : 


Agni 54 ° 5 ' .... 7° 44 ' H. 

j 3 Tauri .... 62° 32' .... 5 ° 22' N. 


The very gross error in the determination of the longitude of this star 
is but slightly reduced by the Graha-Lhghava, which gives it 63°, instead 
of 52°, of polar longitude. The Siddhanta-^iromani and Brahma-Sid- 
dh&nta omit all notice of any of the fixed stars excepting Canopus and 
Sirius. 

Brahmahrdaya, “ Brahma’s heart,” is a Anrigse, or CapeUa : 

Brabmabrdaya .... 60° 29' .... 28° 53 ' N. 

CapeUa 61° 5 o' .... 22° 52 ' IT. 

The Graha-IAghava, leaving this erroneous determination of latitude 
unamended, adds a greater error of longitude, in the opposite direction 
to that of our text, by giving the star 4° more of polar longitude. 

We shall present these comparisons in a tabular form at the end of the 
chapter, in connection with the other passage of similar import. 

12. . . . Having constructed a sphere, one may examine the 
corrected {sphuta) latitude and polar longitude {dhruvccka). 

VOL. VI. 46 
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What is the true meaning and scope of this passage, is a question with 
regard to which there may be some 'difference of opinion. The com- 
mentator explains it as intended to satisfy the inquiry whether the polar 
longitudes and latitudes, as stated in the text, are constant, or whether 
they are subject to variation. Now although, he says, owing to the 
precession, the values of these quantities are not unalterably fixed, yet 
they are given by the |ext as they were at its period, and as if they were 
constant, while the astronomer is directed to determine them for his own 


time by actual observation. For this purpose he is to take such a sphere^ll 
as is described below (chap, xiii) — of which the principal parts, and the ” 
only ones which would be brought into use in this process, are hoops or 
circles representing the colures, the equator, and the ecliptic — and is to 
suspend upon its poles an additional movable circle, ^adnated to de- 
grees : this would be, of course, a revolving jcircle of Aelination. The 
sphere is next to be adjusted in such manner that its axis shall point to 
the pole, and that its horizon shall be water-level. Then, in the night, 
the junction-star of Revati (S Piscium) is to be looked at through a hole 
in the centre of the instrument, and the corresponding point of the 
ecliptic, which is 10' east of the end of the constellation Pisces, is to be 
bronght over it ; after that, it will be necessary only to bring the revolv- 
ing circle of declination, as observed through the hole in the centre of 
the instrument, over any other star of which it is desired to determine 


the position, and its polar longitude and latitude may be read off directly 
upon the ecliptic and the movable circle respectively. , 

Colebrooke (As. Res., ix. 326 ; Essays, ii. 324) found this passage 
similarly explained in other commentaries upon the Shrya-Siddhanta to 
which he had access, and also met with like directions in the commen- 


taries on the Siddh^mta-^iromani. 

There are, however, very serious objections to such an interpretation 
of the brief direction contained in the text. It is altogether inconsist* 
ent with the whole plan and method of a Hindu astronomical treatise to 


leave, and even to order, matters of this character to be determined by 
observation. Observation has no such important place assigned to it in 
the astronomical system : with the exception of terrestrial longitude and 
latitude, which, in the nature of things, are beyond the reach of a trea- 
tise, it is intended that the astronomer should find in his text-book every- 
thing which he needs for the determination of celestial phenomena, and 
should resort to instruments and observation only by way of illustration. 
The sphere of which the construction is prescribed in the thirteenth 
chapter is not an instrument for observation ; it is expressly stated to be 
“ for the instruction of the pupil,” and it is encumbered with such a 
number and variety of different circles, including parallels of declination 
for all the asterisms and for the observed fixed stars, that it could not 


be used for any other purpose : it will be noticed, too, that the com- 
mentary is itself obliged to order here the addition of the only appli- 
ances — the revolving circle of declination and the hole through the cen- 
tre — which make of it an instrument for observation. The simple and 
original meaning of the passage seems to be that, having constructed a 
sphere in the manner to be hereafter described, one may examine the 
places of the asterisms as marked upon it, and note their coincidence 
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■with the actual positions of the stars in the heavens. And we would 
regard the other interpretation as forced upon the passage by the com- 
mentators, in order to avoid the diflSculty pointed out by us above (near 
the end of the note on the last passage but one) and to free the Sid- 
dh&nta from the imputation of having neglected the precessional varia- 
tion of the circles of declination. M. Biot pronounces the method of 
observation explained by the commentators “almost impracticable,” 
and it can, accordingly, hardly be that by which the positions of the as- 
terisms were at first laid down, or by which they could be made to un- 
dergo the necessary corrections. Another method, more in accordance 
with the rules and processes of the third chapter, and which appears to 
us to be more authentic and of higher value, is described by Colebrooke 
(as above) from the Siddhanta-Sarvabhanma, being there cited from the 
Siddhanta-Sundara ; it is as follows ; 

“ A tube, adapted to the summit of the gnomon, is directed toward 
the star on the meridian : and the line of the tube, pointed to the star, 
is prolonged by a thread to the ground. The line from the summit of 
the gnomon to the base is the hypothenuse ; the height of the gnomon 
is the perpendicular ; and its distance from the extremity of the thread 
is the base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenuse is to its base, 
so is the radius to a base, from which the sine of the angle, and conse- 
quently the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude [of the 
place of observation], the declination is south ; or, if the contrary, it is 
north. The right ascension of the star is calculated from the hour of 
night, and from the right ascension of the sun for that time. The decli- 
nation of the corresponding point of the ecliptic being found, the sum 
or difference of the declinations, according as they are of the same or of 
different denominations, is the distance of the star from the ecliptic. The 
longitude of the same point is computed ; and from these elements, with 
the actual precession of the equinox, may be calculated the true longi- 
tude of the star ; as also its latitude on a circle passing through the poles 
of the ecliptic.” 

The Siddhhnta-Sarvabh&uma also gives the true longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the asterisras, professedly as thus obtained by observation and 
calculation, and they are reported by Colebrooke in his general table of 
data respecting the asterisms. 

If we are not mistaken, the amount and character of the errors in the 
stated latitudes of the asterisms tend to prove that this, or some kindred 
process, was that by which their positions were actually determined. 

13. In Taurus, the seventeenth degree, a planet of which the 
latitude is a little more than tw# degrees, south, wiU split the 
wain of Eohim. 

The asterism Kohini, as has been seen above, is composed of the five 
principal stars in the head of Taurus, in the constellation of which is 
seen the figure of a wain. The divinity is Prajapati. The distances of 
its stars in longitude from the initial point of the sphere vary from 45° 
46' (7) to 49° 45' (a): hence the seventeenth degree of the second 
sign — the r ecko ning commencing at the initial point of the sphere, taken 
as coincidi||H|^ with the vernal equinox — is very nearly the middle of 
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tbe wain. The latitude of its stars, again, varies from 2° 36' («) to 5° 
4?' (d-) S. ; hence, to come into collision with, or to enter, the wain, a 
planet mart have more than two degrees of south latitude. The Sid- 
dh&nta does not inform nsrwhat would be the consequences of such an 
occurrence ; that hdonga^rather to the domain of astrology than of as- 
tronomy. We cite from the Pancatantra (vv. 238-241) the following 
description of these consequences, derived from the astrological writings 
of Varhha-mihira:* 

“When Saturn ^lits the wain of Rohini here in the world, then 
Mhdbava rains not upon the earth for twelve years. 

“When the wain of Prajapati’s asterism is split, the earth, having 
^ it were committed a sin, performs, in a manner, her sur&ce being 
ittxewn with ashes and hones, the k&p&lika penance. 

“ If Saturn, Mars, or the descending node splits the wain of l^hin!, 
iwhy need I say that, in a sea of misfortune, destruction befalls the world? 

“ When the moon is stationed in the midst of Rohini’s wain, then 
men wander recklessly about, deprived of shelter, eating the cooked 
6esh of children, drinking water from vessels burnt by the sun.” 

. Upon what conception this carious feature of the ancient Hindu as- 
trology is founded, we are entirely ignorant. 

14. Calculate, as in the case of the planets, the day and night 
pf the asterisms, and perform the operation for apparent longi- 
tude {drkkarman), as before : the rest is by the rules for the con- 
junction {mehka) of planets, using the daily motion of the planet 
m a divisor ; the same is the case as regards the time. 

16. When the longitude of the planet is less than the polar 
longitude (dhruvaJut) of the asterism, the conjunction {yoga) is to 
eOme ; when greater, it is past : when the planet is retrc^ading 
{vakr^aii), the contrary is to be recognized as true of tiie con- 
junction {samdgama). 

The rules given in the preceding chapter for calculating the conjunc- 
tion of two planets with one another apply, of course, with certain mod- 
ifications, to the calculatioa of the conjunctions of the planets with the 
' asterkms. The text, however, omits to specify the most important of 
these modifications — ^that, namely, in determining the apparent longi- 
tiide of m asterism, one part of the process prescribed in &e case of a 
planet, the ayanctdrlekarman, or correction for ecliptic deviation, is to be 
: (waitted altogether; since the polar longitude of the asterism, which is 
^ven, corresponds in character the dyana graha, or longitude of 
tire planet as affected by ecliptic^eviation, which must be ascertained 
-hy tiie ayanodrliamon. The commentary notices the omission, but 
rKmers nrither explanation nor excuse for it. The other essential modifi- 
catimi — ^that, the asterism being fixed, the motion of the planet alone is 


* Ow translation rejvesents the verses as amended in tiieir readings Benfey 
(I^teriiatantra etc, 2r Theil, nn. 234-23'J). In the third of the verses, ^wever, 
|he, readily of the published text, fapi, “moon,” would seem decidedly preferable to 
“descending node”; since the node, beir^ always necessa^^^.the ediptic, 
& never come into collision with Botu^i’s wain. 
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to be used as divisor in determining the place and time of the conjunc- 
tion — is duly noticed. 

The inaccuracies in the Hindu process for determining apparent lon- 
gitudes, which, as above noticed, are kept within bounds, where the 
planets alone are concerned, by the sm^l amount of their latitudes, 
would be liable in the case of many of the asterisms to lead to pave er- 
rors of result. 

16. Of the two Phalgunis, the two BhSdrapadas, and likewise 
the two AshadhSs, of Yi§akha, Agvinf, and Mrgagirsha {sdumya), 
the junction-star (yogatdrd) is stated to be the northern {uttara) : 

17. That which is the western northern star, being the second 
situated westward, that is the junction-star of Hnsta ; of ^ra- 
vishthS it is the western : 

18. Of JyeshthS, ^ravana, AnuradhS (maitra), and Pushya 
(bdrhaspatya), it is the middle star ; of Bharani, KrttikS (dgneya), 
and Magha (pitrya), and likewise of Eevati, it is the southern : 

19. Of Eohini, Punarvasu (dditya), and Mula, it is the eastern, 
and so also of A 5 lesh^ (sdrpa) : in the case of each of the others, 
the junction-star (pogatdraM) is the great (sth'&la) one. 

"We have had occasion above, in treating of the identification of the 
asterisms, to question the accuracy of some of these designations of the 
relative position of the junction-stars in the groups containing them. 
"We do not regard the passage as having the same authenticity and 
authority with that in which the determinations of the polar longitudes 
and latitudes are pven ; and indeed, we are inclined to suspect &at all 
which follows the fifteenth verse in the chapter may be a later addition 
to its original content It is difficult to see otherwise why the state- 
ments given in verses 20 and 21 of the positions of certain stars should 
be separated from those presented above, in verses 10-12. A designa- 
tion of the relative position of the junction-star in each group ought also 
properly to be connected with a definition of the number of stars com- 
posing each, and a description of its configuration — such as are presented 
along with it by other treatises, as the Qhkalya-Sanhith. The first is even 
in some points ambiguous unless accompanied by the others, since there 
are cases in which the same star has a different position in its asterism 
according as the latter is to be regarded as including a less or a greater 
number of stars. In this respect also, then, the passive looks like a dis- 
connected fr^ment. Nor is the method of designation so clear and 
systematic as to inspire us with confidence in its accuracy. Upon a 
consideration of the whole series of asterisms, it is obvious that the 
brightest member of each group is generally selected as its junction-star. 
Hence we should expect to find a general rule to that effect laid down, 
and then the exceptions to it specially noted, together with the cases in 
which such a designation would be equivocal, jmstead of this, we have 
the junction-stars of only two asterisms containing more than one star, 
namely Abhijit and Qatabhishaj, described by their superior brilliancy, 
while that of the former is not less capable of being pointed out by its 
position than are any of the others in the series; Again, there are cases 
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in which it is questionable which star is meant to be pointed out in a 
group of which the constitution is not doubtful, owing to the very near 
correspondence of more than one star with the position as defined. And 
once more, where, in a single instance, a special effort has apparently 
been made to fix the position of the junction-star beyond all doubt or 
cavil, fie result is a failure ; for it still remains a matter of dispute how 
the description is to be understood, and which member of the group is 
intended. The case referred to is that of Hasta, which occupies nearly 
all of verse 17. That Colebrooke was not satisfied as to the meaning of 
the description is clear from the fact that he specifies, as the star referred 
to, “y or 3 CorvL” His translation of the verse, “ 2nd W. of 1st N. W.”, 
conveys to us no intelligible meaning whatever, as applied to the actual 
group. He evidently understood pa^imottarat&r&yA as a single word, 
standing by euphony for -t&r&yas, ablative of -t&r&. Our own render- 
ing supposes it divided into the two independent words papcinwtta- 
ratctrA yd., or the three pagcima uttaratarA y&. This interpretation is, in 
the fiKt place, supported by the corresponding passage in the Qakalya- 
Sanhita, which reads, “ of Hasta, the north-western {v&yavi) : it is also 
the second western.” Again, it applies without difficulty to one of the 
stars in the group, namely to y, which we think most Iffiely to be the 
one pointed out — and mainly, because either of the others would admit 
of being more simply and briefly designated, S as the northern, (7 as the 
eastern, a as the southern, and e as the western star. W e should, then, 
regard the description as unambiguous, were it not for what is farther 
added, “ being the second situated westward for y is the first or most 
westerly of the five in longitude, and the third in right ascension, while 
the second in longitude and in right ascension respectively are the two 
feint stars e and a. We confess that we do not see how the difficulty is 
to be solved without some emendation of the text. 

We conceive ourselves to be justified, then, in regarding this passage 
as of doubtful authenticity and inferior authority : as already partaking, 
in short, of that ignorance and carelessness which has rendered the 
Hindu astronomers unable, at any time during the past thousand years, 
to point out in the heavens the complete series of the groups of stars 
composing their system of asterisms. None of the other authorities 
accessible to us gives a description of the relative places of the junction- 
stars, excepting the ^tikalya-SanhitS,, and our manuscript of ite text is 
so defective and corrupt at this point that we are able to derive from it 
with confidence the positions of only about a third of the stars. So 
fer, it accords with the Surya-Siddhanta, save that it points out as the 
junction-star of Phrva-Ash&dha the brightest, instead of the northern- 
most, member of the group ; and here there is a difference in the mode of 
designation only, and not a disagreement as regards the star designated. 

20. Situated five degrees eastward from Brahmahrdaya is Pra- 
jfipati : it is at the end of Taurus, and thirty-eight degrees north. 

21. Apamvatsa is five degrees north from Citra: somewhat 
greater than it, as also six degrees to the north of it, is Apas. 

The three stars whose positions are defined in this passage are not 
mentioned in the Q&kalya-Sanhit^, nor in the Siddhhnta-Qiromani and 
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(according to Colebrooke) the Brahma-Siddlianta ; only the latter of 
them, Apas, is omitted hy the Graha-Laghava, being noticed in the 
Surya-SiddliS,nta alone. It may fairly be questioned, for the reason re- 
marked above, whether the original text of our treatise itself contained 
the last two verses of this chapter : moreover, at the end of the next 
chapter (ix. 18), where those stars are spoken of which never set heli- 
acally, on account of their high northem situation, Prajapati is not 
mentioned among them, as it ought to be, if its position had been pre- 
viously stated in the treatise. Still ferther on (xiii. 9), in the descrip- 
tion of the armillary sphere, it is referred to by the name of Brahma, 
which, according to the commentary on this passage, and to Colebrooke, 
it also customarily bears. Perhaps another evidence of the unauthen- 
ticity of the^passage is to be seen in tbe fact that the two definitions- of 
the polar longitude of Prajapati do not, if taken in connection with verse 
11, appear to agree with one another: a star which is o° east from the 
position of Brahmahrdaya, as there stated, is not “ at the end of Taurus,” 
but at its twenty-seventh degi'ee : this may, however, be merely an inac- 
curate expression, intended to mean that the star is in the latter part, or 
near the end, of Taurus. The Graha-Laghava, which defines the posi- 
tions of all these stars directly, by degrees of polar longitude and lati- 
tude, and not by reference either to the signs or to other stars, gives Pra- 
japati 61° of polar longitude, or 5° more than it assigned to Brahmahr- 
daya : it also adds 1° to the polar latitude as stated in our text. The 
star referred to can hardly be any other than that in the head of the 
Wagoner, or 3 Aurigae (4) : 

PraJSpati .... 67° 11 ' ... . 36° 49' H. 

S Aurigss .... 69° 54' • • . - 3o° 49' H. 

The error of latitude is about the same with that which was commit- 
ted with reference to Brahmahrdaya, or Capella. Why so faint and in- 
conspicuous a star should be found among the few of which the Hindu 
astronomers have taken particular notice is not easy to discover. 

The position of the star named Apamvatsa, “ Waters’ Child,” is de- 
scribed in our text by reference to Citr&, or Spica Virginia : it is said to 
be in the same longitude, 180°, and 6° farther north; and this, since 
Citrk itself is in lat. 2° S., would make the latitude of Apkmvatsa 3° N. 
The Graha-Laghava gives it this latitude directly, and also makes its lon- 
gitude agree with that of Spica, which, as already noticed, it places at 
the distance of 183° from the origin of the sphere. Apas, “ Waters” 
(the commentary, however, treats the word as a singular masculine, Apa), 
is put 6° north of Ap&mvatsa, or in lat. 9° N. It is identified by Cole- 
brooke with d Virginia (3), and doubtless correctly : 

Apas 176° 23' .... 8° i5' N". 

S Virginia .... 171 ° a8' . . . . 8° 38' H. 

Colebrooke pronounces Apamvatsa to comprise “ the nebulous stars 
marked b 1, 2, 3” in Virgo. We can find, however, no such stars upon 
any map, or in any catalogue, accessible to us, and hence presume that 
Colebrooke must have been misled here by some error of the authority 
on which he relied. There is, on the other hand, a star, & Virginia (4), 
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sitaated directly between Spies and S, and at such a distance from each 
as shows almost beyond question that it is the star intended : 

Ap&mvatsa .... 178° 48 ' .... 1° 45 ' N. 

. s Virginis '. . . . 178° 12' .... 45 ' ST. 

It is not less diflScult in this than in the former case to account for the 
selection of these stars, among the hundreds equalling or excelling them 
in brilliancy, as objects of special attention to the astronomical observers 
of ancient India. Perhaps we have here only the scattered and discon- 
nected fragments of a more complete and shapely system of stellar as- 
tronomy, which flourished in India before the scientific reconstruction of 
the Hindu astronomy transferred the field of labor of the astronomer 
from the sijes to his text-books and his tables of calculation. 

The annexed table gives a comparative view of the positions of the 
seven stars spoken of in this and a preceding passage (vv. 10—12) as 
defined by our text and as determined by modem observers : 

Positions of certain Fixed Stars. 


Star compared. 
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MrgavyAdha, | 8o 

5a 


Brahxnahi^ra, 


The gross errors in the determinations of position of these stars give 
us a yet lower idea of the character of Hindu observations than we 
deriv^ from our examination of the junction-stars of the asterisms. 

The essay of Colebrooke in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, to which we have already so often referred, gives farther infor- 
mation of much interest respecting such matters connected with the Hindu 
astronomy of the fixed stars as are passed without notice in our treatise. 
He states the rules laid down by difierent authorities for calculating the 
time of heliacal rising of Agastya, or Canopus, upon which depends the 
performance of certain religious ceremonies. He also presents a view of 
the Hindu doctrine of the Seven Sages, or rshis, by which name are 
known the bright stars in Ursa Major forming the well-known constella- 
tion of the Wain, or Dipper. To these stars the ancient astronomers of 
India, and many of the modem upon their authority, have attributed an 
independent motion about the pole of the heavens, at the rate of 8' yearly, 
or of a complete revolution in 2700 years. The Shrya-SiddhS,nta alludes 
in a later passage (xiii. 9) to the Seven Sages, but it evidently is to be 
understood as rejecting the theory of their proper motion, which is also 
ignored by the Siddhanta-Qiromani. That so absurd a dogma should 
have originated and gained a general currency in India, and that it should 
still maintain itself in many of the astronomical text-books, is, however, 
too striking and significant a circumstance to be left out of sight in esti- 
mating the character of the ancient and native Hindu astronomy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF HELIACAL RISINGS AND SETTINGS. 

CosTESTS:— -I, subject of the chapter; 2-3, under what circumstances, and at which 
horizon, the planets rise and set heliacally; 4—5, method of calculating their dis- 
tances in oblique ascension from the sun ; 6-9, distances from the sun at which 
they disappear and re-appear ; 10-11, how to find the time of heliacal setting or 
rising, past or to come ; 12-15, distances from the sun at whicli the asterisms and 
fixed stars disappear and re appear ; 16-17, mode of determining their times of 
rising and setting ; 18, what asterisms and stars never set heliacallj. 

1. Now is set forth the knowledge of the risings (udaya) and 
settings {astamaya) of the heavenly bodies of inferior brilliancy, 
whose orbs are overwhelmed by the rays of the sun. 

The terms used for the heliacal settings and risings of the heavenly 
bodies, or their disappearance in the sun’s neighborhood and their return 
to visibility, are precisely the same with those employed to denote their 
rising (urfaya) and setting (asia, astamaya, astamana) above and below 
the horizon. The title of the chapter, udayast&dhik&ra, is literally 
translated in our heading. 

2. Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, when their longitude is greater 
than that of the sun, go to their setting in the west; when.it is 
less, to their rising in the east : so likewise Venus and Mercury, 
when retrograding. 

3. The moon. Mercury, and Venus, having a swifter motion, 
go to their setting in the east when of less longitude than the 
sun ; when of greater, to their rising in the west. 

These specifications are of obvious meaning and evident correctness. , 
The planets which have a slower motion than the sun, and so are over- 
taken by him, make their last appearance in the west, after sunset, and 
emerge again into visibility in the east, before sunrise ; of those which 
move more rapidly than the sun, the contrary is true : Venus and Mer- 
cury belong to either class, according as their apparent motion is retro- 
grade or direct. 

4. Calculate the longitudes of the sun and of the planet — in . 
the west, for the time of sunset; in the east, for that of sunrise — 
and then make also the calculation of apparent longitude (drhkar- 
man) of the planet. 

5. Then the ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the in- 

terval between the two ” ' ' - '--’r -f'- '. will give, when divid- 
ed by sixty, the degrees ' ‘ ; or, in the west, the 

ascensional equivalent, in respirations, of the interval between 
the two when increased each by six signs. 

Whether a planet will or will not be visible in the west after snnset, 
or in the east before sunrise, is in this treatise made to depend solely 
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upon the interval of time by which its setting follows, or its rising pre- 
cedes, that of the sun, or upon its distance from the sun in oblique 
ascension ; to the neglect of those other circumstances — as the declina- 
tion of the two bodies, and the distance and direction of the planet 
from the ecliptic — which variously modify the limit of visibility as thus 
defined. The ascertainment of the distance in oblique ascension, then, 
is the object of the rules given in these verses. In explaining the 
method of the process, we will consider first the case of a calculation 
made for the eastern horizon. The time of sunrise having been deter- 
mined, the true longitudes and rates of motion of the sun and the planet 
in question are found for that moment, as also the latitude of the planet. 
Owing to the letter’s removal in latitude from the ecliptic, it will not 
pass the horizon at the same moment with the point of the ecliptic 
which determines its longitude, and the point with which it does actu- 
ally rise must be found by a separate process. This is accomplished 
by calculating the apparent longitude of the planet, according to the 
method taught in the seventh chapter. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the text which indicates that the calculation is not to be made 
m lull, as there prescribed, and for the given moment of sunrise : as so 
conducted, however, it would evidently yield an erroneous result ; for, 
the planet being above the horizon, the point of the ecliptic to which 
it is then referred by a circle through the north and south points of the 
horizon is not the one to which it was referred by the horizon itself at 
the moment of its own rising. The commentary removes this difiiculty, 
by specifying that the akshadrkkarman, or that part of the process 
which gives the correction for latitude, is to be performed “only as 
taught in the first half-verse” — that is, according to the former part of 
vii. 8, which contains the rule for determining the amount of the correc- 
tion at the horizon — omitting the after process, by which its value is 
made to correspond to the altitude of the planet at the given time. 
Having thus ascertained the points of the ecliptic which rise with the 
0 sun and with the planet respectively, the corresponding equatorial inter- 
val, or the distance of the planets in oblique ascension, is found by a 
rule already given (iii. 50). The result is expressed in respirations of 
sidereal time, which are equivalent to minutes of the equator (see above, 
i. 11-12); they are reduced to degrees by dividing by sixty: and the 
degrees thus found receive the technical name of “time-degrees” 
{Jf6.l6.nf As, kalalhagas)\ they are also called below “degrees of setting” 
{c^t6nf6.s), and “ degrees of visibility” {drfydnfos). 

* If the planet for which the calculation is made has greater longitude 
than the sun, the process, being adapted to the time of sunset, and to the 
western horizon, requires a slight modification, owing to the fact that the 
equivalents of the signs in oblique ascension (iii. 42-45) are given only 
as measured at the eastern horizon. Since 180 degrees of the ecliptic 
are always above the horizon, any given point of the ecliptic will set at 
the same moment that another 180* distant from it rises; by adding, 
then, six signs to the calculated positions of the sun and the planet, and 
ascertaining, by iii. 50, the ascensional difference of the two points so 
found, the interval between the setting of the sun and that of the planet 
will be determined. 
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Before going on to explain how, from the result thus obtained, the 
time of the planet’s disappearance or re-appearance may be derived, the 
text defines the distances from the sun, in oblique ascension or “ degrees 
of time,” at which each planet is visible. 

6. The degrees of setting {astan^ds) are, for Jupiter, eleven ; 
for Saturn, fifteen ; for Mars, moreover, they are seventeen : 

7. Of Venus, the setting in the west and the rising in the east 
take place, by reason of her greatness, at eight degrees ; the 
setting in the east and the rising in the west occur, owing to her 
inferior size, at ten degrees ; 

8. So also Mercury makes his setting and rising at a distance 
from the sun of twelve or fourteen degrees, according as he is 
retrograding or rapidly advancing. 

9. At distances, in degrees of time (kdlabhdgds), greater than 
these, the planets become visible to men ; at less distances they 
become invisible, their forms being swallowed up {grasta) by the 
brightness of the sun. 

The moon, it will be noticed, is omitted here ; her heliacal rising and 
setting are treated of at the beginning of the next following chapter. 

In the case of Mercury and Venus, the limit of visibility is at a greater ■ 
or less distance from the sun according as the planet is approaching its 
inferior or superior conjunction, the diminution of the illuminated por- 
tion of the disk being more than compensated by the enlargement of 
the disk itself when seen so much nearer to the earth. * 

Ptolemy treats, in the last three chapters (xiii. 7-9) of his work, of 
the disappearance and reappearance of the planets in the neighborhood 
of the sun, and defines the limits of visibility of each planet when in 
the sign Cancer, or where the equator and ecliptic are nearly parallel. 
His limits are considerably different from those defined in our text, being, 
for Saturn, 14® ; for Jupiter, 12° 45' ; for Mars, 14® 30' ; for Venus and 
Mercury, in the west, 5° 40' and 11° 30' respectively. 

10. The difference, in minutes, between the numbers thus sta- 
ted and the planet’s degrees of time {Icdldncds), when divided by 
the difference of daily motions — or, if the planet be retrograding, 
by the sum of daily motions — gives a result which is the time, in 
days etc. 

11. The daily motions, multiplied by the corresponding ascen- 
sional equivalents {tallagndsavcts), and divided by eighteen hun- 
dred, give the daily motions in time (Mlagati ) ; by ra^ns of these 
is found the distance, in days etc., of the time past or to come. 

Of these two verses, the second prescribes so essential a modification 
of the process taught in the first, that their arrangement might have 
been more properly reversed. If we have ascertained, by the previous 
rules, the distance of a planet in oblique ascension from the sun, and if 
we know the distance in oblique ascension at which it will disappear or 
re-appear, the interval between the given moment and that at which dis- 
appearance or re-appearance will take place may be readily found by 
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dividing by the rate of aj^roach or separatioa of the two bodies the dif- 
ference between their acti^ distance and that of apparition and dispari- 
tion : but the divisor must, of course, be the rate of approach in oblique 
ascension, and not in longitude. The former is deriv^ from the latter 
by the following proportion ; as a sign of the ecliptic, or 1800', is to its 
equivalent in oblique ascension, as found by iiL 42-45, so is the arc of 
the ecliptic traversed by each planet in a day to the equatorial equiva- 
lent of that arc. The daily rates of motion in oblique ascension thus 
ascertained are styled the “ time-motions” {kcdagati), as being commen- 
surate with the “ time-degrees” QcAlanfas). 

12. Svati, Agastya, MrgavyMha, CitrS, JyeshthS, Punarvasu, 
Abhijit, and Brahmahrdaya rise and set at thirteen degrees. 

13. Hasta, ^ravana, the Phalgunis, ^^avishtha, Rohim, and 
MaghS become visible at fourteen degrees ; also Vigakha and 
A§vinL 

14. KrttikS, AnuradbS (mditrd), and Miila, and likewise Agle- 
sbS and ArdrS (rdudrarksha), are seen at fifteen degrees ; so, too, 
the pair of Ashadhds. 

15. BharanljjPushya, and Mrgaqirsha, owing to their faintness, 
are seen at twenty-one degrees ; the rest of the asterisms become 
visible and invisible at seventeen degrees. 

These are specifications of the distances from the sun in oblique as- 
ceimon (kdlanf&s) at which the asterisms, and those other of the fixed 
stare whose positions were defined in the preceding chapter, make their 
heliacal risings and settings. The asterisms we are doubtless to regard 
as represented by their junction-stars {yogatard). The clas.sification 
here made of the stars in question, according to their comparative mag- 
nitude and brilliancy, is in many points a very strange and unaccount- 
able one, and by no means calculated to give us a high idea of the 
intelligence and care of those by whom it was drawn up. -The first 
class, comprising such as are visible at a distance of 13° from the sun, 
is, indeed, almost wholly composed of stars of the first magnitude; one 
only, Punarvasu Gerainorum), being of the first to second, and hav- 
ing for its fellow one of the first (o Geminornm). But the second 
class, that of the stars visible at 14°, also contains four which are of the 
first magnitude, or the first to second ; namely, Aldebaran (Rohini), 
Regulus (Magha), Deneb or (? Leonis (Uttara-Phalguni), and Atair or 
a Aqnilae (^ravana) ; and, along with these, one of the second to third 
magnitude,^ S Leonis (Purva-Phalguni), three of the third, and one, 
t Librae (Vi^hkhk), of the fourth. In this last case, however, it might 
be posrible to regard a Librae, of the second magnitude, as the star 
■which IS made to determine the visibility of the asterism. Among 
the stars o^ the third class, again, which are visible at 15°, is one, 
a Ononis (Ardra), which, though a variable star, does not fall below 
the first to second magnitude ; while with it are found ranked six stars 
of the third magnitude, or of the third to fourth. The class of those 
which are visible at 17°, and which are left unspecified, contains two 
stars of the fourth magnitude, but also two of the second, one of which, 
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a Andromedse or f Pegasi (Uttara-Bliadrapada), is mentioned below 
(v. 18) among those which are never obscured by the too near approach 
of the sun. The stars forming the class which are not to be seen 
within 21° of the sun are all of the fourth magnitude, but they are no 
less distinctly visible-'than two gf those in the preceding class ; and in- 
deed, Bharanl is palpably mor^o, since it contains a star of the third 
magnitude, which is perhaps (see above) to be regarded as its junction- 
star. Since Agni, Brahma, Apamvatsa, and Apas are not specially men- 
tioned, it is to be assumed that they all belong in the class of those 
visible at 17°, and they are so treated by the commentator : the first of 
them {8 Tauri) is a star of the second magnitude ; for the rest, see the 
last note to the preceding chapter. 

Some of the apparent anomalies of this classification are mitigated or 
removed by making due allowance for the various circumstances by 
which, apart from its absolute brilliancy, the visibility of a star in the 
sun’s neighborhood is favored or the contrary — such as its distance and 
direction from the equator and ecliptic, and the part of the ecliptic in 
which the sun is situated during its disappearance. Many of them, 
however, do not admit of such explanation, and we cannot avoid regard- 
ing the whole scheme of classification as one not founded on careful 
and long-continued observation, but hastily and roughly drawn up in 
the beginning, and perhaps corrupted later by unintelligent imitators 
and copyists. 

16. The degrees of visibility {drgydngds), if multiplied by 
eighteeu hundred and divided by the corresponding ascensional 
equivalent (udaydsavas), give, as a result, the corresponding de- 
grees on the ecliptic {hheirdngds ) ; by means of them, likewise, 
the time of visibility and of invisibility may be ascertained. 

This verse belongs, in the natural order of sequence, not after the pas- 
sage next preceding, with which it has no special connection, but after 
verse 11. Instead of reducing, as taught in that verse, the motions up- 
on the ecliptic to motions in oblique ascension, the “ degrees of time” 
{kdldnfds) may thmselves be reduced to their equivalent upon the cor- 
responding part of the ecliptic, and then the time of disappearance or 
of re-appearance calculated as before, using as a divisor the sum or dif- 
ference of daily motions along the ecliptic. The proportion by which 
the reduction is made is the converse of that before given ; namely, as 
the ascCTsional equivalent of the sign in which are the sun and the 
planet is to that sign itself, or ] 800', so are the “ degrees of visibility” 
(drfyanfds, or kdldnfds) of the planet to the equivalent distance upon 
that part of the ecliptic in which it is then situated. The technical 
name given to the result of the proportion is kshetrdnyds : kshetra is lit- 
erally “ field, territory,” and the meaning of the compound mav be thus 
paraphrased : “ the limit of visibility, in degrees, measured upon that 
part of the ecliptic which is, at the time, the territory occupied by the 
planets in question, or their proper sphere.” 

17. Their rising takes place in the east, and their setting in 
the west; the calculation of their apparent longitude {drkkarman) 
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is to be made according to previous rules ; the ascertainment of 
the time, in days etc., is always by the daily motion of the sun 
alone. 

This verse should follow immediately after verse 15, to which it at- 
tach^ itself in the closest maimer. Iw dislocation of arrangement in 
the latter part of this chapter is quite striking, and is calculated to sug- 
gest a suspicion of interpolations. 

The directions given in the verse require no explanation : they are 
just such an adaptation of the processes already prescribed to the case 
of the fixed stars as that made in verse 14 of the last chapter. The 
commentary points out again that the calculation of the correction for 
latitude {akshadr&karman) is to be made only for the horizon, or as 
stated in the first balf-verse of the rule. 

18. Abhijit, Brahmahrdaya, SvSti, Cravana (vdishnava), ^ra- 
vishthfi (ydsava), and Uttara-Bhadrapada (akirbudhnya), owing to 
their northern situation, are not extinguished by the sun’s rays. 

It may seem that it would have been a more orderly proceeding to 
omit the stars here mentioned from the specifications of verses 12-15 
above ; but there is, at least, no inconsistency or inaccuracy in the double 
statement of the text, since some of the stars may never attain that dis- 
tance in oblique ascension from the sun which is there pointed out as 
their limit of visibility. We have not thought it worth the trouble to 
go through with the calculations, and ascertain whether, according to 
flie data and methods of this treatke, these six stars, and these alone, 
of those which the treatise notices, would never become invisible at 
U|jayini. It is evident, however, as has already been noticed above 
(viii. 20-21), that the star called Brahma or Prajhpati (d Aurigse) is not 
here taken into account, since it is 8° north of Brahmahrdaya, and con- 
sequently can not become invisible where the latter does not. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF THE MOOSr’S BISING AND SETTING, AND OF THE ELEVATION 
OF HER CUSPS. 

COHTEirrs 1, of the heliacal rising and setting of the moon ; 2-5, how to find the 
interval from sunset to the setting or rising of the moon ; 6-.8, method of deter- 
mining the moon’s relative altitude and distance from the sun at sunset ; 9, to as- 
certain the measure of the illuminated part of her disk ; 10-14, method of delin- 
eating the moon’s appearance at sunset; 15, how to make the same calculation 
sod delineation for sunrise. 

1. The calculation of the heliacal rising {udayd) and setting 
{asUi) of the moon, too, is to be made by the rules already given. 
At twelve degrees’ distance from the sun she becomes visible in 
the west, or invisible in the east 
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In determining the time of the moon’s disappearance in the neighbor- 
hood of the sun, or of her emergence into visibility again beyond the 
sphere of his rays, no new rules are required; the same methods being 
employed as were made use of in ascertaining the time of heliacal set- 
ting and rising of the other planets ; they were stated in the preceding 
chapter. The definition of the moon’s limit of visibility would have 
been equally in order in the other chapter, but is deferred to this in 
order that the several processes in which the moon is Concerned may 
be brought together. The title of the chapter, frngonnatyadkikara, 

“ chapter of the elevation of the moon’s cusps” [pmga, literally “ horn”), 
properly applies only to that part of it which follows the fifth verse. 

The degrees spoken of in this verse are, of course, “ degrees of time” 
(k&lanp&s), or in oblique ascension. 

2. Add six signs to the longitudes of the sun and moon re- 
spectively, and find, as in former processe.s, the ascensional equiv- 
alent, in respirations, of their interval (lagndntardsavas ) ; if the 
sun and moon be in the same sign, ascertain their interval in 
minutes. 

3. Multiply the daily motions of the sun and moon by the re- 
sult, in nadis, and divide by sixty ; add to the longitude of each 
the correction for its motion, thus found, and find anew their in- 
terval, in respirations ; 

4. And so on, until the interval, in respirations, of the sun 
and moon is fixed ; by so many respirations does the moon, in 
the light half-month {quhla), go to her setting after the sun. 

5. Add half a revolution to the sun’s longitude, and calculate ^ 
the corresponding interval, iiFrespirations ; by so many respira- 
tions does the moon, in the dark h^-month {krshnapakska), come 

to her rising after sunset. 

The question here sought to be solved is, how long after sunset upon 
any given day will take place the setting of the moon in the crescent 
half-month, or from new to full moon, and the rising of the moon in 
the waning half-month, or from full to new moon. The general process 
is the same with that taught in the last chapter, for obtaining a like 
result as regards the other planets or fixed stars : we ascertain, by the 
rules of the seventh chapter — applying the correction for the latitude 
according to its value at the horizon, as determined by the first part of 
vii. 8 — the point of the ecliptic which sets with the moon ; an||^then the 
distance in oblique ascension between this and the point at which the 
sun set will measure the required interval of time. An additional cor- 
rection, however, needs to be applied to the result of this process in the 
case of the moon, owing to her rapid motion, and her consequent per- 
ceptible change of place between the time of shnset and that of her own 
setting or rising : this is done by calculating the amount of her motion 
during the interval as first determined, and adding its equivalent in ob- 
lique ascension to that interval ; then calculating her motion anew for 
the increased interval and adding its ascensional equivalent — ^and so on, 
until the desired degree of accuracy is attained. 
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The process ifitis bowever, is not ^precise^that -wBfch is 

prescribed in the text. We are there directed to calculate the amount 
of motion botir of the sun and moon during the interval between the 
setting of tiie sun and that of the moon, and, baving applied them to 
the longitudes of the two bodies, to take the ascensional equivalent of 
the distance betwi^n them in longitude, as thus doubly corrected, for 
the precise time of the setting of the moon after sunset. In one point 
of view this is false and absurd ; for when the sun has once p^sed the 
horizon, the interv^ to the setting of the moon will be affected only by 
her motion, and not at all by his. In another li^t, the pfdcess does hot 
lack reason : the allowance, for the sun’s motion is equivalent to aheduc- 
^tioQ of the interval from siderM tthieito’cWh’^or tfue Solar 

l^anu) time, Or from respirations whiohi ahe>thir^isikhUhdreths of the 
3€artii’s revolution on its axis, to such hs nre dike parts’ of the time from 
actual sunrise to actual sunrise. But such a mode of measuring time, is 
i’??^®‘^^''.®hewh6re in this treatise, which cljefines (i. 1^,-1 2), and employs 
sidpreal time alone, adding (ii. 52) to the sixty hadis which constitute a 
sidereal day so much sidereal time as is needed to make oqi the length 
of a day that is reckoned by any other method. It s^ms necessary, 
Jp,®? cither to suppose a notable blunder in this passage, “or to recognize 
m Tt^such a departure from the usual methods of the treatise as vvould 
^ interpolation. Probably the latter is the alternative to 
chosen: it is, at any rate, that ho 

Ifrohounces the two vi-rses ’ " * 

and ending at the midillc of " 

^ ..the SiddhSnta to compri>e only thei 
iP ^qf verse 4; these .would form* tqget] 
method and expression with veijsii,'^l 
.ibpon-rise, in the waning half 
cpmUientator, we are jusiiliedS^ ' ’ 

.originally neglected, in its proc^' 

,aej,ting, her motion dui ing the? 

that the omission was lateitli, 
other treatise, which reckoned « 
does not, however, explain and 

’‘'’^inh, if it has ain iiK'arii% a 

.jn:fhe former part of the sameww*Be, wuefetne .suit 

_ana MOon are so near one another as to. be ip the same sign, the discord- 
ance bet^en distances on the ecliptic .and’ .theif equivalents upon the 
Ocmator. 1 ^ be neglected, and the ditferenep'/pf longitude in minutes 
V - ^ interval of time in respjrqtionst^.. ' 

If the time is between new and fuff 'moon, 'the object of the process is 
to obtmn the interval from sunset to. the setting of the moon; as both 
lake, place at the western horizon, the two plaiu ts are. transfen-ed to the 
-eastern horizon, m order to the luea^uieuieiit of their distance in asceh- 
sion : if, on the other han(k the moon has pa.<-o'd her Ml, the time of 
sought ; . here the sun alone Ls tran-sferred, by '^e addifioli''of 
180 to hffi longitude, to the eastern horizon, a> laugh t.m'vefsd 5. ' Ihe 
be applied to the. longitude of Iwtli planetljs.fpund^y the 
ferailiar proportion— as sixty niidis are to the given int'ejvaifn hndTs,'^ 
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is the true daily motion of the planet to its actual motion during that 
interval. 

6. Of the declinations of the sun and moon, if their direction 
be the same, take the difference ; in the contrary case, take the 
sum : the corresponding sine is to be regarded as south or north, 
according to the direction of the moon from the sun. 

7. Multiply this by the hypothenuse of the moon’s mid-day 

shadow, and, when it is north, subtract it from the sine of lati- 
tude (ofc/iffl) multiplied by twelve ; when it is south, add it to 
the same. ji|. 

8. The result, divided by the sine of co-latitude {lamha), gives 
the base {bhuja), in its own direction; the gnomon is the perpen- 
dicular (/fcofi) ; the square root of the sum of their squares is the 
hypothenuse. 

In explaining the method of this process, we shall follow the guidance 
of the commentator, pointing out afterwards wherein he varies from 
the strict letter of the text : for illustration we refer to the accompany- 
ing figure (Fig. 32). 

The figure represents the south-western quarter of the visible sphere, 

seen, as projected upon the 
plane of the meridian ; Z being 
the zenith, Y the south point, 
WY the intersection of the 
horizontal and meridian planes, 
and W the projection of the 
west point. Let Z Q equal the 
latitude of the place of obser- 
vation, and let Q T and Q 0 be 
the declinations of the sun and 
moon respectively, at the given 
time : then W Q,’S T, and N O 
will be the projections of the 
equator and of the diurnal cir- 
cles of the sun and moon. Sup- 
pose, now, the sun to be upon 
the horizon, at S, and the moon 
to hare a certain altitude, being at M : draw from M the perpendicular 
to the plane of the horizon M L, and join MS: it is required to know 
the relation to one another of the three sides of the triangle S L M, in 
order to the delineation of the moon’s appearance when at M, or at the 
moment of sunset 

Now M L is evidently the sine of the moon’s altitude at the given 
time, which may be found by methods already more than once described 
and illustrated. And S L is composed of the two parts S N and N L, of 
which the former depends upon the distance of the moon in declination 
from the sun, and the latter upon the moon’s altitude. But SN is one 
of the sides of a right-angled triangle, in which the angle N S 6 is equal 
to the observer’s co-latitude, and N 6 to the sum of the sine of declina- 
tion of the sun, c 6 or W o, and that of the moon, N e. Hence 
vot. VI. 48 
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®T - ! . r; , . ■.< -.: /, e : sines of decL : : B : S K 

*!>d S (B-X Wfl» fWCS of deck) •— sin co-lat. 

I»;ia«fmaniie^,8mc^ia the triangl^^^ angles atMaadN 

srffrespe^xveljR e^nal to the observer’s latitnde and co-latitude, 

; W!MWl<:smLMN::ML;irL 

«■ sincdiat. : sin. iat ;: sin alt iNL 

tod B aR. X sin lat) -f- sin co-Iat 

^«e thui;f<ffli>d the vi^ues of ML and the two parts of SL in 
of the generM* sphere, orof 9 a||^cle whose radios is tabular radios: 
1<»S o^red farther, to ..reduce tbenafto terms of a circle in which M L 
the guomoD, or twelve dig^ And since the gnomon is 
to the sine of altitude in a. circle of which the hjpothenuse of the 
«S?F^fi®“ding shadow is radins (compare above, iil 25-27 etc.), this re- 
d^t^wmay bc; effected by maltiplyiBg the quantities in question by the 
hH^ptlienuse of. the shadkm and dividing by radius. That is to say, rep- 
the reduced .values of S ^ and N L by a n and n I respectively, 
-ela Ci.J .. i.': . : BTliyp.8nad::^^M'B;'gDOin. 

/aC'J.' r R; hyp. shad.:; SIT: »n ' 

gudcrn . - , . . B : hyp. shad. 

ib'the second and third of these proportions the val- 
^ ^ . them; above, and substituting also in the 

fund the value of the fiypothenuse of the shadow derived from the first, 
we have ^ 


' B X sum ran decL 


sin co-lat. 


*9 


,.t. 

pft : Bjii »hai: : 

vdtich reduce to 

— *»yP‘ 8had. X sum sin ded. 

sin co-lat ’ 

]^toce^ if the perpendicular M L be assumed of the constant value of the 
giKunon, or twelve digits, we have 

ST (^yP- *1^ X Bum SID deck) -|- (sin lat X gnom.l 

“ - - ‘at ^ 


i. wnd R : i : ™ ®'*-Xsin lat 

siaalt. 6iaco*lAt. 


and „,- "°^^* Xgnom. 

sin co-lat 


In the case thus far considered the soFhnd moon have been supposed 
upon opposite sides of the equator. If they are upon the same side 
the sun setting at S', or if their sines of declination, S'd and c, are of 
^ s^o directoon, the value of S' N, the corresponding part of the 
toto 8 L, will be found by treating in the same manner as before the 
difference (rf the sines, S'c instead of their sum. In this case, too, the 
vmqe of S e Ming n^h, 8 N will have to be subtracted from NL to 
pve the b^ S L. Other positions of the two luminaries with respect 
to ©TO another are su^osable, but those which we have taken are suffi- 
cient to illustrate all the conditions of the problem, and the method of 
ite solution. 

It is evident ^t, in two points, the process as thus explained by the 
co^entetor 18 discordant with that which the text pre.scribes. ^Tho 
I^r, m the first |ilac^ telk us to take, not the sum or difference of the 
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sines of declination, but the sine of the shm or difference of declinations, 
as the side 6 N of the triangle S N 6. Ihis seems to be a mere inaCcu-' 
racy on the part of the text, the difference between the two quantities; 
which could never be of any great amount, l^ig neglected : dt is; how- 
ever, very hard to see why tibe less accurate < 11^0 two, valuations of tJm 
quantity in question should have been selected by the text ; for it is, if 
anything, rather less easy of d, tv-mi’nation than the other. The other 
discordance is one of much'iiiu:v ina^niiadc iri-l importance : the text 
speaks of the “hypothenuse oi' ilie moon's mid day shadow” (madhy&h- 
nmdupr^h&karna), for which the commentary substitutes that of the 
shadow cast by the moon at the given -moment of sunsrf. The com- 
mentator attempts to reconeile the discrepancy by - saying that the teirt 
means here the moon’s shadow as calculated after the method of a noon- 
shadow ; or again, that the time of sunset k, in effect, the middle of the 
day, since the civil day is reckoned from sunrise to sunrise i but neither 
of these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory. The commenta- 
tor farther urges in support of his understanding of the term, that we 
are- expressly taught above (vii. 11) that the calculation of apparent 
longitude (drkkarman) is to Im made in the process for finding the ele- 
vation of the moon’s cusps ; while, if the hypothenuse of the moon’s 
meridian-shadow be the one found, there arises no occasion for making 
that calculation. It seems clear that, unless the commentator’s under? 
standing of the true scope and method of the whole process he errone- 
ous, the substitution which he makes must necessarily be admitted. This 
is a point to which we shall recur later. 

9. The number of minutes in the iongitude of the moon di* 
iliinished by that of the sun gives, when divided by nine hun- 
dred, her illuminated part (guMa) : this, multiplied by the num- 
ber of digits (angula) of the moon’s disk, and divided by twelve, 
gives the same corrected (sphuta). 

, The rule laid down in this verse, for determining the measure of thS 
illuminated part of the moon, applies only to the time between new. 
moon and full moon, when the moon is jess than 180° from the sun: 
when her excess of longitude is more than 1 80°, the rule is to be ap- 
plied as stated below, in verse 15. As the whole diameter of the moon 
is illuminated when she is half a revolution from the siin,' bne half 
her diameter at a quarter of a revolution’s distance, and no p^rt bf ft at 
the time of conjunction, it is assumed that the illuminated portion- of Her 
diameter will vary as the part of 180° by which she is distant from the 
sun; and hence that, assuming the measnre of the diarneter of her 
disk to be twelve digits, the number of digits ilfuminated may be found 
by the following proportion; as half a reVoluticm, or .lO.SOC^,’ is to 
twelve digits, so is the moon’s distance from the sun in mfnntes to the 
conesponding part of the diameter illuminated : the substitution, in the 
first ratio, of 900 : 1 for 10,800 : 12, gives the rule as stated'in the text.' 
Here, it will be noticed, we have for the first and only time the Greek 
method of measuring the rnoon’s diameter, by equal twelfths, or digits: 
from this scale a farther reduction is made fo the prop^ Hindu scale; siii 
determined by the methods of the fourth chapter (see above, iV; 2-3,’ 26), 
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by another proportion' r' ij( twelve is to the true diameter in digi^ so » 
the result already fodnd to the tiii'e measure of the part of the diameter 
illuminated. .. ^ 

It is not to be ironderi^at that the Hindns did not. tee^niae the el* 
lipticity of the line foidiSj^he inner boundary of illumina- 

ted part: it is inorestrai^e that they ignQTWi^'^fe.ij^ioag hl|^.that, 


while the illnminated portion of the inoMV 
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the earth vanes very nearly as her 
breadth of the bright part of her disk, abw pro* 

jected, must vary rather as the versed '■ 

10. Fix a point, calling it the sunt lay off the base, 
iff its own proper direction ; then tlijs ptopeDdioul^, toward the 
iS'est; and also the hypothenuse, passing throogh the extremity 

the perpendicular and the central point. 

From the point of intersection of the perpendicular and 
ffie hypothenuse describe the moon’s disk, according to its di- 
mehsions at the given time. ' Then, by means of the hypothe- 
n^, first make a determination of directions; 

; ,1,2. And lay off upon the hypothenuse, from the point of its 
mt^rsfiction with the disk, in an inward direction, the measure of 
illuminated part : between the limit of the illuminated part 
,iai>d the north and south points draw two fish-figures (matsya ) ; 
mis. From the point of intersection of the lines passing through 
ihmr midst describe an arc touching the three points : as the disk 
^already drawn appears, such is the moon upon that day. 

14. After making a determination of directions by means of 
the perpendicular, point out the elevated (unnafa) cusp at the 
extremity of the cross-line : having made the perpendicular 
{Jix>ti) to be erect {unnata), that is the appearance of the moon. 

15. In the dark half-month subtract the longitude of the sun 
; increased by six signs from that of the moon, and calculate, in 
the same manner as before, her dark part. In this case lay off 
the base in a reverse direction, and the circle of the moon on the 
west. 


Having made tbe calculations prescribed in the preceding passages, 
we are now to project their results, and to exhibit a representation of 
the moon as she appear at the given time. The annexed figure 
(Fig. 33) will illustrate the method of the projection. 

We first fix upon a point, as S, which shall represent the position of 
the gun’s centre upon the western horizon at the moment of sunset, and 
•- We determine, in the manner taught at the beginning of the third chap- 
ter, the lines of cardinal direction of which it is the centre. From this 
point we then lay off the base (bhuja) S L, according to its value in dig- 
its as ascertained by the previous process, and northward or southward, 
according to its true direction as determined by the same process. From 
L, its extremity, is laid off the perpendicular \kott), which has the fixed 
v^ne of twelve digits. Thb, being a line perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon, may be regarded as having no proper direction of its own 
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upon the surface prelection: but the text directs us to lay it off west- 
ward from li, apparently in order thed; 
the observer, standing upon the east- 
ern side of his base S L, and looking 
westward toward the setting sun, 
, may have his figure duly before him. 

y , The western extremity of the perpen- 

dicnlar, M, represents the moon’s 
' ' - place, and from that as a centre, and 

with a radius equal to the semi-diam- 
eter of the moon in digits, as ascer- 
^ tained by calculation for the given 
moment, a circle is described, repre- 
senting the moon’s disk. Next we 
are to prolong the hypothenuse, S M, to c, and to draw, by the usual 
means, the line * n at right angles to it : the directions upon the disk 
thus determined by the hypothenuse, as the text phrases it, are called by 
the commentary “ moon-directions” {eandradifos). The sun being at S, 
the illuminated half of the moon’s circumference will be a u> n, the cusps 
will be at * and n, and w will be the extremity of the diameter of great- 
est illumination. From IB, then, lay off upon the hypothenuse an amount, 
1 * *, equ^ to the measure in digits of the illuminated part of the diam- 
eter, and through », x, and n describe an arc of a circle, in the manner 
already more than once explained (see above, vi. 14-16) ; the crescent 
tv>nx will represent the amount and direction of the moon’s illumina- 
ted part at the given time. Now we once more make a determination 
of directions upon the disk according to the perpendicular LMt that is 
to say, we prolong L M to and draw *' n' at right angles to it : the 
directions thus established are styled in the commentary “ sun-directions” 
{sviryadifus), although without obvious propriety : they might rather be 
called “ apparent directions,” or “ directions on the sphere,” since s' n' 
should represent a line parallel with the horizon, and w' e' one perpendicu- 
lar to it. The line s' n' is called in the text the “ cross-line” {tiryaksutra), 
and whichever of the moon’s cusps is found upon that line is, we are told, to 
be regarded as the elevated {unnala) cusp, the other being the depressed 
one {nata). Whenever there is any base {bkuja), as S L, or whenever 
the moon and sun are not upon the same vertical line M L, there will 
take place, of course, a tilting of the moon’s disk, by which one of her 
cusps will be rmsed higher above the horizon than the other ; the rela- 
tive value of the base to the perpendicular will determine the amount of 
the tilting, and of the deflection of the points of direction nesw from 
n'e' s' w'] and the elevated cusp will always be that upon the same side 
of the perpendicular on which the base lies. What is meant by the 
latter half of verse 14 is not altogether clear. The commentator explains 
it in quite a different manner from that in which we have translated it : 
he understands koti as meaning in this instance “ cusp,” which signifi- 
^l^n it is by derivation well adapted to bear, and does actually receive, 
B^gh not in any other passage of this treatise : and he explains the 
yWh fyttfdi, “having made,” by drsktvA, “having seen”: the phrase 
would then read, “beholding the elevated cusp.” We cannot accept 
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this esplasatioii as a ]^«isible oq&; to ns the m^ing se^s rather to 
be that whereas, in the projeetioDj the perpendicalar^jk^t) LM is drawn 
on a horizontal surface, we are, in judging of the projecstion as an actual 
representation of the moon’s position, to conceive of that - line as 
erected, set »p perpendieularly; 

We have thus far only supposed a case in which the calcnlations are 
made for the^ moment of sunset, the situation of the moon being in the 
western hemisphere of the heavens. In the text, however, there is noth- 
whatever to limit or determine the time of escalation, and it is evi- 
dent that the process of finding the base and perpendicular will be pre- 
c^ly the sam^-if S (Fig. 32) be taken mpon the eastern horizon, and 
t^ triangle S L M in the eastern hemispkeret, , The last verse sujmoses 
th^e to be the conditions of the probJ^, and lays downtrales f<^de-> 
tepnining in such a case the anmant ofiUnminaMon^ and for drawiiMj^ 
pr^otion. As regards the measure of the iilominated part, we^^to 
follow the same general method as before, only substituting for the 
moon s distance in longitude from the sun her distance from the point 
ofr .Q^ositioB, and regarding the result obtained as the measure of that 
PStt.pf diameter which is obscured (astfa, “black”); since, during 
^e^aning half-month, darknes grows ^adnally over the moon’s face 
iB,^he same manner as illumination had done during the crescent half- 
rnOPto- But why the base (bkuja) is now to be laid off in the opposite 
tptts calculated direction, we find it very hard to see. The commenta- 
te? ^ys it is because all the conditions of the problem are reversed by 
o^ h*?iiig to calculate and lay off the obscured, instead of the illumina- 
part of the moon’s disk : ^ but the force of this reason is not apparent, 
igie establishment in the projection of a point representing the position 
of tlm sun IS, in effect, the one condition which sufficiently determines 
all the rest: if we are to make a projection corresponding to that 
«pwn in illustration of the other case, we ought, it should seem, to 
draw the base in its true direction, and, stationing the observer npon the 
^em side of it, looking eastward, to lay off the perpendicular away 
^ni him, toward the east ; and then to proceed as before, only measnr- 
1 ^ toe obscured part of the diameter from its remoter extremity, in- 
s^d of from that next the snn. Thb latter direction is regarded by 
the commentator as actually conveyed in the final clause of vm-se 15: he 
interprets the circle {mandala) of the moon” to mean the dark part of 
the moon s disk, or that which is to be pointed out as increasing during 
the waning halt-month, and “ on the west” to mean on the western side 
of the complete disk, which is the side mow turned away from the sun 
It seems to us exceedingly questionable whether the passa-re fairly admits 

of this mterpretation, bnt we have no other explahafion of it to offer 

unless, indeed, it is to be looked upon as a viitoal repetition of the for- 
mfer direction to Jay off tjjg perpendicolar, which determines the posi- 
tihn of the moon’s disk, towards the west. , ^ 

_ We must confess that we feel less satisfied with our comprehension of 
the scope and methods of this chapter than of any that precedes it We 
are disappointed at finding the result arrived at one of so indeiylKi 
character and of so little significance. The whole laborious calculK 
seems to be made simply for the s^e of delineating the appearance of 
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the moon at a pven momeat, and pointing oat ■which of her two boms 
has the greater altitude. No determination is made of the amount of 
angular deflection, upon which any consequences, meteorological, astro- 
logical, or of any other character, could be founded ; nor is any hint 
given of the way in which the results of the process are to be turned to 
account. Moreover,' iMe the object aimed at seems thus to be merely 
a projection, a time iwselected at which the moon is not ordinarily visi- 
ble, so that she can not be seen to exhibit an accordance with her deline- 
ated appeaitmce! Once more, the whole process is an extremely faulty 
on^ ; it is, in fact, only when the moon is herself at the horizon that her 
visible disk can be regarded as in the same plane with lines parallel ■with 
and perpendicular to the horizon, or thatrl' w' and n' s' (Fig. 33) repre- 
sent actual directions upon her fsuse : jmy where else, the relations of the 
moon’s disk at M in the first figure (Fig. 32) and at M in the other fig- 
ure (Fig. 33) are so difierent that the latter cannot fairly represent the 
former. It would seem, indeed, as if the moment of the moon’s own 
setting or rising were the one for which such a calculation and projec- 
tion as this would have most significance : at that time, the disappear- 
ance or appearance of one of her horns before the other would be such 
a phenomenon as might seem to a Hindu astronomer worth the trouble 
of delineating, as a decisive proof of the accuracy of his scientific 
knowledge. We have not found it possible, however, to make the rules 
of the text apply to such a case, and the commentary is explicit in its' 
definition of the time of the calculation, as sunset or sunrise alone, to 
the exclusion of any other moment But the discordance existing at 
more than one point in the chapter between the text and the ccmimen- 
suggests the conjecture that the original design of the one and' the 
traditional interpretation of it represented by the other may be at vari- 
ance, and we are not without suspicions that the text may hare been ' 
altered, so as not now fairly and accurately to represent any one consist- 
ent process. A better understanding of the general object of the calcu- 
lation and the use made of its results, and an acquaintance with the so- 
lutions of the problem presented by other astronomical treatises, might 
throw additional light upon these points ; but we are not able at present 
fully to avail ourselves of such assistance, nor is the importance of the 
subject such as to render incumbent upon us its fuller elucidation. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF CEBTAET MAUGNANT ASPECTS OF THE SUH AHD MOON. 

CoNifiSis -1— 5, definition and description of the malignant aspects of the sun and 
moon, when of equal declination ; 6-1 1, to find the longitude of the sun and 
moon when their declinations are equal; 12— 13, to ascertain the corresponding 
time ; 14-16, to determine the duration of the aspect, and the moment of its be- 
ginning and end ; 16-18, its continuance and its influences ; 19, when such an as- 
pect may occur more than once, or not at all ; 20, occmrence of the yoga of like 
name and character; 21, of unlucky points in the circle of asterisms; 22, caution 
as to these nnlneky aspects and points; 23, introductory to the following chapters. 
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1. When the sun and moon are upon the same side of either 
solstice, and when, the sum of their longitudes being a circle, 
they are of equal declination, it is styled vdidhrta. 

2. When the moon and sun are upon opposite sides of either 
solstice, and their minutes of declination are the same, it is 
vyatipdta, the sum of their longitudes being a half-circle. 

3. Owing to the mingling of the nets of their equal rays, the 
fire arising from the wrathfulness of their gaze, being driven on 
by the provector (jpravaha), is originated unto the calamity of 
mortals. 

4. Since a fault (pdta) at this time often causes the destruction 
of mortals, it is known as vyatipdta, or, by a difference of title, 
vdidhrti. 

6. Being black, of finghtful shape, bloody-ej'ed, big-bellied, the 
source of naisfortune to all, it is produced again and again. 

Of all the chapters in the treatise, this b the one which has least in- 
terest and value. It is styled pdt&dhik&ra, “ chapter of the pdtas,” and 
concerns itself with giving a description of the malignant character of 
the times when the sun and moon have equal declination, upon the same 
or opposite sides of the equator, and with laying down rules by which 
the time of occurrence of those malignant aspects may be calculated. 
The latter part alone properly falls within the province of an astronom- 
ical treatise like the present ; the other would better have been left to 
works of a professedly astrological character. The term p&la, applied to 
the aspects in question, means literally “fall,” and hence also either 
“fault, transgression,” or “ calamity.” We have often met with it above, 
in the sense of “ node of a planet’s orbit” ; as so used, it was probably first 
applied to the moon’s nodes, because they were the points of danger in 
her revolution, near which the sun or herself was liable to fall into the 
jaws of RS.hu (see above, iv. 6) ; and it was then transferred also, though 
without the same reason, to the nodes of the other planets. As it is 
employed in this chapter, we translate it simply “ aspect.” Why the 
time when the sun and moon are equally distant from the equator should 
be looked upon as so especially unfortunate is not easy to discover, not- 
withstanding the lucid explanation furnished in the third verse. For the 
“ provector” (jpravaha), the wind which carries the pjanets forward in 
their orbits, see above, ii. 3. When the equal declinations are of oppo- 
site direction, the aspect is denominated v&idhrta, or vdidhrti. This 
word is a secondary derivative from vidhrti, “holding apart, withhold- 
ing,” or from vidhrta : it has been noted above (under ii. 65) as the 
name of the last yoga ; and its use here is not discordant with that, 
since the twenty-seventh yoga also occurs when the sum of the longi- 
tudes of the sun and moon is 360®. The title of the other aspect (pdta), 
whieh occurs when the sun and moon are equally removed from the 
equator upon the same side of it, is vyatipdta, which may be rendered 
“ very excessive sin or calamity.” This, too, is the name of one of the 
yogas, but not of that one which occurs when the sum of lon^tudes of 
the sun and moon is 180®: the discordance gives occasion for the ex- 
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planation contained in verse 20, below. The specification of the text, 
that the aspects take place when the sum of longitudes equals a circle 
or a half-circle respectively, or when the two luminaries are equally dis- 
tant from either solstice, or either equinox, is not to be understood as 
exact : this would be the case if the moon had no motion in latitude ; 
but owing to that motion, the equality of declinations, which is the main 
thing, occurs at a time somewhat removed from that of equality of dis- 
tance from the equinoxes : the latter is called in the commentary ma- 
dhyapata, “ the mean occurrence of the aspect.” The terms translated 
by us “upon the same and upon the opposite sides of either solstice” 
are ekayanagata and viparit&yanagata, literally “situated in the same 
and in contrary ayanaa”; ayana being, as already pointed out (end of 
note to iii. 9—12), the name of the halves into which the echptic is 
divided by the solstices. 

6. When the longitudes of the sun and moon, being increased 
by the degrees etc. found for the coincidence of the solstice with 
its observed place, are together nearly a circle or nearly a half- 
circle, calculate the corresponding declinations. 

7. Then, if the declination of the moon, she being in an odd 
quadrant, is, when corrected by her latitude {vikshepa), greater 
than the declination of the sun, the aspect {pdta) is already past ; 

8. If less, it is still to come : in an even quadrant, the contrary 
is the case. If the moon’s declination is to be subtracted from 
her latitude, the rules as to the quadrant are to be reversed. 

As in other processes of a similar character (see above, iv. 7-8 ; vii. 
2-6), we are supposed to have found by trial, for the starting-point of 
the present calculation, the midnigh't next preceding or following the 
occurrence of the aspect in question, and to have determined for that 
moment the longitudes and rates of motion of both bodies, and the 
moon’s latitude. In finding the longitudes, we are to apply the correc- 
tion for precession ; this is the meaning of the expression in verse 6, 
drktulyas&dhitdnfddi, which may be literally translated “ degrees etc. 
calculated for accordance with observed place” ; the reference is to the 
similar expression for the precession contained in iii. 11. Next the de- 
clinations are to be found, and that of the moon as corrected for her lat- 
itude. And since, in the odd quadrants — that is to say, the first and 
third, counting from the actual vernal equinox — declination is increasing, 
while in the others it is decreasing, if the declination in an odd quad- 
rant of the moon, the swifter moving body, is already greater than that 
of the sun, the time of equality of declination is evidently already past, 
and the converse. But if, on the other hand, the moon’s declination 
(using t^t term in its Hindu sense) is so small, and her latitude so 
great, being of opposite directions, that her actual distance from the 
equator is measured by the excess of the latter above the former, and so 
is of direction contrary to that of her declination, then, as declination 
increases, distance from the equator diminishes, or the contrary, and the 
conditions as formerly stated are reversed throughout 
von. VI. 49 
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9. Multiply the sines of the two decimations by radius, and di- 
vide by the sine of greatest declination : the difference of the 
arcs corresponding to the results, or half that difference, is to be 
added to the moon’s longitude when the aspect (jidta) is to come ; 

10. And is to be subtracted from the moon’s longitude when 
the aspect is past. If the same quantity be 'multiplied by the 
sun’s motion and divided by the moon’s motion, the result is an 
equation, in minutes, which is to be applied to the sun’s place, 
in the same direction as the other to the moon’s. 

11. So also is to be applied, in the contrary direction, a like 
equation to the place of the moon’s node. This operation is to 
be repeated, uqtil the declinations of the two bodies come to be 
the same. 

By this process are ascertained the longitudes of the sun and moon 
at the time when their declinations are equal. Its method may be briefly 
explained as follows. At the midnight assumed as the starting-point of 
the whole calculation there is found to be a certain difl'erence in the 
two declinations : we desire to determine how far the paths of the two 
luminaries must be traced forward or backward, in order that that differ- 
ence may be removed ; and this must be effected by means of a series 
of approximations. We commence our calculation with the moon, as 
being the body of more rapid motion. By a proportion the inverse of 
that upon which the rule for deriving the declination from the longitude 
(iL 28) is founded, we ascertain at what longitude the moon would have 
the sun’s actual declination, and at what longitude she would have 
her own actual declination, as corrected by her latitude : the difference 
• between the two results is a measure of the amount of motion in longi- 
tude, forward or backward, by which she would gain or lose the differ- 
ence of declination, if the sun remained stationary and her own latitude 
unchanged. Since, however, that is not the case, we are compelled to 
calculate the corresponding motion of the sun, and also the moon’s lati- 
tude in her new position ; and in order to the latter, we must correct the 
place of the node also for its retrograde motion during the interval. 
The motions of the sun and node are found by the following proportion : 
as Ae moon’s daily motion is to that of the sun, or to that of the node, 
so is the correction applied to the moon’s place to that which must be 
applied to the place of the sun, or to that of the node. A new set of 
positions in longitude having thus been found, the declinations are again 
to be calculated, and the same approximative process repeated — pud so 
on, until the desired degree of accuracy is attained. 

The text permits us to apply, as the correction for the place of the 
moon, either the whole or the half of the difference of longitude found 
as the result of the first proportion : it is unessential, of course, in a 
process of this^ tentative character, what amount we assume as that of 
the first correction, provided those which we apply to the places of the 
sun and node be made to correspond with it : and there may be cases 
in which we should be conducted more directly to the final result of the 
process by taking only half of the difference. 
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12. The aspect {fdta) is at the time of equality of declinations ; 
ifj then, the moon’s longitude, as thus increased or diminished, 
be less than her longitude at midnight, the aspect is past ; if 
greater, it is to come. 

13. The minutes of interval between the moon’s longitude as 
finally established and that at midnight give, when multiplied 
by sixty and divided by the moon’s daily motion, the time of the 
aspect, in nadis. 

We had thus far found only the longitudes of the sun and moon at 
the time of equality of declination, and not that time itself; the latter 
is now derived from the former by this proportion : as the mocm’s daily 
motion is to a day, or sixty n&dls, so is the difference between the 
moon’s longitude at midnight and at the time of the aspect to the inter- 
val between the latter time and midnight. 

14. Multigly the half-sum of the dimensions (mana) of the sun 
and moon by sixty, and divide by the difference of their daily 
motions : the result is half the duration {sthiti)^ in nadis etc. 

15. The corrected (sphuta) time of the aspect (pdta) is the mid- 
dle ; if that be diminished by the half-duration, the result is the 
time of the commencement ; if increased by the same^ it is the 
time of the end. 

16. The time intervening between the moments of the begin- 
ning and end is to be looked upon as exceedingly terrible, hav- 
ing the likeness of a consuming fire, forbidden for all works. 

The continuance of the centres of the sun and moon at the point of 
equality of declination is, of course, only momentary; but the aspect 
and its malignant influences are to be regarded as lasting as long as there 
is virtual contact of the two disks at that point, or as long as a central 
eclipse of the sun would last if it took place there. Its half-duration, 
then, or the interval from its middle to its beginning or end respectively, 
is found by a proportion, as follows ; if in a day, or sixty nkdis, the two 
centres of the sun and moon become separated by a distance which is 
equal to the difference of their daily motions, in how many nkdis will 
they become separated by a distance which is equal to the sum of their 
semi-diameters? or 

diffi d. motions : 60 : : smn setm-.diam. : half-duration 
And if this amount be subtracted from and added to the time of equal- 
ity of declination, the results will be the moments at which the aspect 
will begin and end respectively. 

Such is the plain and obvious meaning of the text in this passage. 
The commentator, however, in accordance with his interpretation of the 
next following verse (see below), declares that the aspect actually lasts 
as long as any portion of the moon’s disk has the same declination with 
any portion of that of the sun ; and that, accordingly, it commences — 
the moon’s declination being supposed to be increasing — whenever her 
remoter limb comes to have the same declination with the nearer limb 
of the sun, and ends when Jier nearer limb comes to have the same de- 
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clination with the remoter limb of the sun — the contrary being the case 
when her declination is decreasing. He acknowledges that the text 
does not seem to teach this, but puts in the plea which is usual with him 
when excusing a palpable inaccuracy in the statements or processes of 
the treatise ; namely, that the blessed author of the wort, moved by pity 
for mankind, permitted here the substitution of difference of longitude 
for difference of declination, in view of the greater ease of its calcula- 
tion, and the insignificance of the error involved. That error, however, 
is quite the reverse of insignificant ; it is, indeed, so very gross and pal- 
pable that we cannot possibly suppose it to have been committed inten- 
tionally by the text ; we regard it as the easier assumption that the con- 
ditions of the continuance of the aspect are difierently estimated in the 
text and in the commentary, being by the former taken to be as we have 
stated them above, in our explanation of the process. The view of the 
matter taken by the conunentator, it is true, is decidedly the more nat- 
ural and plausible one: there seems no good reason why an aspect 
which depends upon equality of declination should be determined as to 
continuance by motion in longitude, or why the aspect should only oc- 
cur at aU when the two centres are equally distant from the equator ; 
why, in short, there should not be partial aspects, like partial eclipses of 
the sun. If the doctrine of the commentary is a later development, or 
an independent form, of that which the text appears to represent, it is a 
naturally suggested one, and such as might have been expected to arise. 

17. While any parts of the disks of the sun and moon have 
the same declination, so long is there a continuance of this aspect, 
causing the destruction of all works. 

18. So, from a knowledge of the time of its occurrence, very 
great advantage is obtained, by means of bathing, giving, prayer, 
ancestral offerings, vows, oblations, and other like acts. 

We have translated verse 17 in strict accordance with the interpreta- 
tion of it presented in the commentary, although we must acknowledge 
that we do not see how that interpretation is to be reconciled with the 
actual form of the text. The term eJeayanagata, which the commenta- 
tor renders “ having equal declination,” is the same with that which in 
the first veree signified “ situated in the same ayana” ; mandala, although 
it is sometimes used with the meaning “ disk,” here attributed to it by 
him, is the word employed in that same verse for a “ circle,” or “ 360°” ; 
and antara, which he explains by ekadeya, “ any part,” never, so far as 
we know, is properly used in that sense, while it is of frequent occur- 
rence elsewhere in this treatise with the meaning “ interval.” The nat- 
ural rendering of the line would seem to be “ when there is between the 
sun and moon the interval of a circle, situated in the same ayana.” 
This, however, yields no useful meaning, since such a description could 
only apply to an actual conjunction of the sun and moon. We do not 
see how the difficulty is to be solved, unless it be allowed us, in view of 
the discordance already pointed out as existing between the plain mean- 
ing of the previous passage and that attributed to it by the commenta- 
tor, to assume that the text has been tampered with in this verse, and 
made to furnish a different sense from that it originally had, partlv'by a 
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forced interpretation, but partly also by such an alteration of its readings 
as disables it from yielding any other intelligible meaning. 

19. When the equality of declinations of the sun and moon 
takes place in the neighborhood of the equator, the aspect may 
then again occur a second time : in the contrary case, it may fail 
to occur. 

Near the equinox, -nhere declination changes rapidly, the moon, as 
the swifter moving body, may come to have twice, in rapid succession, 
the same decimation with the sun, and upon the opposite sides of the 
equator. Near the solstice, on the other hand, where the ecliptic and 
equator are nearly parallel, the moon — if she happens to be nearer the 
equator than the sun is, owing to her latitude — may pass the region in 
which the aspect would otherwise be liable to occur, without having had 
a declination equal in amount to that of the sun. 

20. If the sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon, in min- 
utes, on being divided by the portion QiJioga) of an asterism 
(bha), yields a quotient between sixteen and seventeen, there is 
another, a third, vyatvpdta. 

This is simply a special application of the rule formerly given (ii. 65), 
for finding, for any given time, the current period named yoga. The sev- 
enteenth of the series, as is shown by the list there given, has the same 
name, vyattp&ta, with one of the aspects treated of in this chapter : 
judging from verse 22, below, it is also regarded as possessing a like por- 
tentous and malignant character. 

21. Of the asterisms {dhishnya) Kqiesha. {sdrpa), Jyeshthfi {din- 
dra), and Eevatl (pamhnya), the last quarters are junctions of 
the asterisms (bhasandhi) ; the first quarter in the asterisms fol- 
lowing these respectively is styled ganddnta. 

22. In all works, one must avoid the terrible trio of vyatipdtas, 
as also the trio of ganddntas, and this trio of junctions of as- 
terisms. 

The division of the ecliptic into twenty-sevenths, or asterisms, coin- 
cides with its division into twelfths, or signs, at the ends of the ninth, 
eighteenth, and twenty-seventh asterisms, which are also those of the 
fourth, eighth, and twelfth signs respectively. To this innocent circum- 
stance it seems to be owing that those points, and the quarters of por- 
tions, or arcs of 200', on either side of them, are regarded and stigma- 
tized as unlucky and ominous. Hence the title bhasandhi; sandhi is 
literally “ putting together, joint,” and bha is, as has been noticed else- 
where (note to iii. 9-12), a name both of the asterisms and of the signs. 
In which of its various senses the word ganda is used in the compound 
ganddnta, we do not know. 

23. Thus hath been related that supreme, pure, excellent, mys- 
terious, and grand system of the heavenly bodies : what else dost 
thou desire to know ? 
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In this verse re-appears the personality of the revealer of the treatise, 
the incarnation of a portion of the sun, which has been lost sight of 
since near the beginning of the work (i. 7). The questions addressed 
to him, in answer to this appeal, by Maya, the recipient of the revela- 
tion, introduce the next chapter, which, with the two that follow it, con- 
tains the additional explanations and instructions vouchsafed in reply. 
The last three chapters confessedly constitute a separate portion of the 
work, which is here divided into a, pttrva khanda and an uttara khanda, 
or a “former Part” and a “latter Part.” It is by no means impossible 
that the whole second Part is an appendix to the text of the Siddhanta 
as originally constituted. 

The title of the next following chapter is hhugol&dhy&ya, “ chapter of 
the earth-globe” ; in the second part of the treatise the chapters are 
styled adhy&ya, “ lection,” instead of, as hitherto, adhik&ra, “ heading.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

COSMOGONY, GEOGRAPHY, DIMENSIONS OF THE CREATION. 

Costints ; — 1-9, inquiries ; lO-fiS, development of the creative agencies, of the ele- 
ments, and of the existing creation; 29-31, form and disposition of the stellar 
and planetary systems ; 32-44, situation, form, structure, and divisions of the 
earth; 46-72, varying phenomena of night and day in different latitudes and 
lones; 73-77, revolutions of the stars and planets ; 78-79, regents of the differ- 
ent divisions of time ; 80-90, dimensions of the planetary, stellar, and ethereal 
orbits. 

1. Then the demon Maya, prostrating himself with hands sup- 
pliantly joined before him who derived his being from the part 
of the Sun, and revering him with exceeding devotion, inquired 
as follows : 

2. 0 blessed one ! of what measure is the earth ? of what 
form ? how supported ? how divided ? and how are there in it 
seven interterranean {pdtdla) earths ? 

3. And how does the sun cause the varying distinction of day 
and night ? how does he revolve about the earth, enlightening 
all creatures ? 

4. For what reason are the day and night of the gods and of 
the demons opposed to one another? or how does that take place 
by means of the sun’s completion of his revolution ? 

5. Why does the day of the Fathers consist of a month, but 
that of mortals of sixty nadis? for what reason is not this latter 
everywhere the case ? 

6. Whence is it that the regents of the days, years, months, 
and hours {hard) are not the same ? How does the circle of as- 
terisms (bhagana) revolve ? what is the support of it with the 
planets ? 
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7. The orbits of the planets and stars, uplifted from the earth 
one above another — what are their heights ? what their inter- 
vals ? what their dimensions ? and what the order in which they 
are fixed ? 

8. Why are the rays of the sun hot in the summer, and not 
so in the winter ? how far do his rays penetrate ? How many 
modes of measuring time (mdna) are there ? and how are they 
employed ? 

9. jResolve these my difficulties, 0 blessed one, creator of crea- 
tures ! for there is not found besides the%another resolver, who 
beholdeth all things. 

The proper answers to these inquiries commence at about the twenty- 
seventh verse of the chapter, the preceding philosophical history of the 
development of the existing creation being apparently volunteered by 
the revelator. All the questions then find their answers in this chapter, 
excepting that as to the methods of measuring time, which is disposed 
of in the fourteenth and concluding chapter. The subject of the thir- 
teenth chapter also seems not to be contemplated in the laying out, iu 
this passage, of the scheme of subjects to be treated of in the remain- 
der of the treatise. 

10. Having beard the words thus uttered with devotion by 
Maya, he then again promulgated this mysterious and supreme 
Book {adhydya) : 

11. Listen with concentrated attention: I will proclaim the 
secret doctrine called the transcendental (adhydtmd) : there is 
nothing which may not be bestowed on those who. are exceed- 
ingly devoted to me. 

12. Vasudeva, the supreme principle of divinity {brahman), 
whose form is all that is {tat), the supreme Person (purusha), un- 
manifested, free from qualities, superior to the twenty -five prin- 
ciples, imperishable, 

13. Contained within matter (praJcrti), divine, pervading every- 
thing, without and within, the attractor — he, having in the first 
place created the waters, deposited in them energy. 

14. That became a golden egg, on all sides enveloped in dark- 
ness : in it first became manifested the unrestrained, the everlast- 
ing one. 

15. He in the scripture {chandas) is denominated the golden- 
wombed {hiranyagarbha), the blessed ; as being the first {ddi) ex- 
istence, he is called Aditya ; as being generator, the sun. 

16. This sun, likewise named Savitar, the supreme source of 
light (jyoits) upon the border of darkness — ^he revolves, bringing 
beings into being, the creator of creatures. 

17. He is extolled as natural illuminator, destroyer of dark- 
ness, great. The Hymns {rcas) are his disk, the Songs {sdmdni) 
his beams, the Liturgy {yajdnshi) his form. 
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IS. He, the blessed one, is composed of the trio of sacred 
scriptures, the soul of time, the producer of time, mighty, the 
soul of the universe, all-penetrating, subtle : in him is the uni- 
verse established. 

19. Having made for his chariot, which is composed of the 
universe, a wheel consisting of the year, and having yoked the 
seven metres as his steeds, he revolves continually. 

20. Three quarters are immortal, secret ; this one quarter hath 
become manifest. In order to the production of the animated 
creation, he, the mightj' one, produced Brahma, the principle of 
consciousness {ahdnkara). 

21. Bestowing upon him the Scriptures (veda) as gifts, and es- 
tablishing him within the egg as grandfather of all worlds, he 
himself then revolves, causing existence. 

22. Then Brahma, wearing the form of the principle of con- 
sciousness {ahanMra), produced mind in the creation : from mind 
was born the moon ; from the eyes, the sun, the repository of 
light ; 

23. From mind, the ether ; thence, in succession, wind, fire, 
waters, earth — these five elements {mahdbhuta) were produced 
by the successive addition of one quality. 

24. Agni and Soma, the sun and moon : then Mars etc. were 
produced, in succession, from light, earth, ether, water, wind. 

25. Again, dividing himself twelve-fold, he, the mighty one, 
produced what is known as the signs ; and yet farther, what has 
the form of the asterisms (nakshatra), twenty-seven-fold. 

26. Then he wrought out the whole animate and inanimate 
creation, fi:om the gods downward, producing forms of matter 
(prakrti) from the upper, middle, and lower currents (sroias). 

27. Having produced them in succession, as stated, by a dif- 
ference of quality and function, he fashioned the distinctive char- 
acter of each, according to the showing of the Scripture (veda ) — 

28. That is, of the planets, asterisms, and stars, of the earth, 
and of the universe, he the mighty one ; of gods, demons, and 
mortals, and of the Perfected {siddha), in their order. 

We do not regard ourselves as called upon to enter into any detailed 
examination of this metaphysical scheme of development of the crea- 
tion, or to compare it critically with the similar schemes presented in 
other Hindu works, as Manu (chap, i), the Purknas (see Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purana, Book I), etc. We will merely explain a few of its expressions,- 
and of the allusions it contains. Vasudeva is an ordinary epithet of 
Vishnu, and its use in the signification here given it seems indicative of 
V aishnava tendencies on the part of the author of the scheme. The 
twenty-five principles reterred to in verse 12 are those established bv 
the Sanlchya philosophy. The reference in verse 15, first half is to Ritr- 
Veda X. 121. In the second half of the same verse we have a couple of 
false etymologies : aditya comes, not from adi, “ first,” but from aditi, 
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“ eternity” ; and to derive sCtrya, “ sun,” from the root s&, “ generate” 
(from which savitar actually comes), is beyond the usual measure of 
Hindu theologico-philosophical etjrmologizing. The Hymns, Songs, and 
Liturgy are the three bodies of scripture commonly known as the Rig- 
Veda, S&ma-Veda, and Yajur-Veda. The “seven metres” (v. 19) are 
those which are most often employed in the construction of the V8dic 
hymns : in parts of the Veda itself they are personified, and marvellous 
qualities and powers are ascribed to them. The obscure statement con- 
tained in the fiirst half of verse 20 comes from verses 3 and 4 of the 
purusha-hjmn (Rig-Veda x. 90 ; the hymn is also found in others of 
the Vedic texts). The second half of verse 22 also nearly coincides 
with a passage (v. 13) in the same hymn. Of the five elements assumed 
by the Hindu philosophers, the first, ether, is said to be endowed only 
with the quality of audibleness ; the second, air, has that of tangibility 
also ; the third, fire, has both, along with color ; to these qualities the 
fourth element, water, adds that of savor ; the last, earth, possesses audi- 
bility, tangibility, color, savor, and odor: this is according to the doc- 
trines of the S&nkhya philosophy. In verses 24 and 25 we have speci- 
fications introduced out of consideration for the general character and 
object of this treatise : as also, in the part assigned to the sun in the 
history of development, we may perhaps recognize homage paid to its 
asserted author. For the beings called in verse 28 the “ perfected” (sid- 
dha), see helow, verses 3 1 and 40. 

29. This Brahma-egg is hollow; within it is the universe, con- 
sisting of earth, sky, etc. ; it has the form of a sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons. 

30. A circle within the Brahma-egg is styled the orbit of the 
ether (vyoman) : within that is the revolution of the asterisms 
(bha) ; and likewise, in order, one below the other, 

81. Revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the moon ; below, in succession, the Perfected (siddha), the 
Possessors of Knowledge (yidyddhara), and the clouds. 

The order of proximity to the earth in which the seven planets are 
here arranged is, as noticed above (i. 51-52), that upon which depends 
the succession of their regency over the days of the week, and so also 
the names of the latter. So far as the first three and the last are con- 
cerned, it is a naturally suggested arrangement, which could hardly fail 
to be hit upon by any nation having sufficient skill to form an order of 
succession at aU : the order in which the sun. Mercury, and Venus are 
made to follow one another is, on the other hand, a matter of more ar- 
bitrary determination, and might have been with equal propriety, for 
aught we can see, reversed or otherwise varied. Of the supernatural 
beings called the “possessors of knowledge” {vidy&dhara) we read only 
in this verse : the “perfected ” we find again below, in verse 40, as inhab- 
itants of a city on the earth’s surface. 

82. Quite in the middle of the egg, the earth-globe (phugola) 
stands in the ether, bearing the supreme might of Brahma, which 
is of the nature of self-supporting force. 

von. VI. 50 
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33. Seven cavities within it, the abodes of serpents (ndga) and 
demons {asura), endowed with the savor of heavenly plants, de- 
lightful, are the interterranean {^pdtdld) earths. 

34. A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain of gold, is 
Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, and pro- ■ 
truing on either side. 

35. At its upper end are stationed, along with Indra, the gods, 
and the Great Sages (maharshi) ; at its lower end, in like man- 
ner, the demons (asura) have their place — each the enemy of the 
other. 

36. Surrounding it on every side is fixed next this great ocean, 
like a girdle about the earth, dividing the two hemispheres of 
the gods- and of the demons. 

37. And on all sides of the midst of Meru, in equal divisions 
of the ocean, upon islands (dmpa), in the different directions, are 
the eastern and other cities, fashioned by the gods. 

38. At a quadrant of the earth’s circumference eastward, in 
the clime (varsha) BhadraQva, is the city famed as Yamakoti, 
having wails and gateways of gold. 

39. To the southward, in the clime Bharata, is in like manner 
the great city Lanka ; to the west, in the clime called Ketumala, 
is declared to be the city named Eomaka. 

40. Northward, in the clime Kuru, is declared to be the city 
called that of the Perfected (siddha) ; in it dwell the magnani- 
mous Perfected, free from trouble. 

41. These are situated also at a distance from one another of 
a quadrant of the earth’s circumference ; to the north of them, 
at the same distance, is Meru, the abode of the gods (sura). 

42. Above them goes the sun when situated at the equinoxes ; 
they have neither equinoctial shadow nor elevation of the pole 
(akshonnati). 

43. In both directions fi-om Meru are two pole-stars (dhruva- 
tdra), fixed in the midst of the sky : to those who are situated in 
places of no latitude (niraksha), both these have their place in 
the horizon. 

44. Hence there is in those cities no elevation of the pole, the 
two pole-stars being situated in their horizon ; but their degrees 
of co-latitude (lambaJca) are ninety : at Meru the degrees of lati- 
tude (aksha) are of the same number. 

In these verses we have so much of geography as the author of the 
chapter has seen fit to connect with his astronomical explanations. For 
a Hindu accent of the earth, it is wonderfully moderate, and free from 
fmsehood. The absurd fictions which the Puranas put forth as geoo-ra- 
phy are here for the most part ignored, only two or three of the featmes 
of their descriptions being retained, and those in an altered form. To 
^ee especially Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Book II., chap, 
ii-vi), the earth is a plain, of immense dimensions. Precisely in the 
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middle of it rises Mount Mem, itself of a size compared with which the 
earth, as measured by the astronomers, is as nothing : it is said to be 
84,000 yojanas high, and buried at the base 16,000 yojanas ; it has the 
shape of an inverted cone, being 32,000 yojanas in diameter at its up- 
per extremity, and only 16,000 at the earth’s surface. Out of this moun- 
tain the astronomical system mates the axis of the earth, protruding at 
either extremity, indeed, but of dimensions wholly undefined. As the 
Purfi^ declare the summit of Mem, and the mountains immediately 
supporting it, to be the site of the cities inhabited by the different divin- 
ities, so also we have here the gods placed upon the northern extremity 
of the earth’s axis, while their foes, the spirits of darkness, have their 
seat at the southern. The central circular continent, more than 100,000 
yojanas in diameter, in the midst of which Mem lies, is named Jambu- 
dvlpa, “the island of the rose-apple tree”; it is intersected by six paral- 
lel ranges of mountains, running east and west, and connected together 
by short cross-ranges: the countries lying between these ranges are 
styled varshas, “ climes,” and are all fully named and described in the 
Puranas, as are the mountain-ranges themselves. The half-moon-shaped 
strips lying at the bases of the mountains on the eastern, southern, west- 
ern, and northern edges of the continent, are called by the same names 
that are given by our text to the four insular climes which it sets up. 
Bhkrata is a real historical name, appearing variously in the early Hindu 
traditions; Kuru, or Uttara-Kura, is a title applied in Hindu geography 
of a less fictitious character to the country or people situated beyond the 
range of the Himalaya ; the other two names appear to be altogether 
- imaginary. The Purhnas say nothing of cities in these four climes. 
Lanka, as noticed above (i. 62), is properly an appellation of the island 
Ceylon ; and Komaka undoubtedly comes from the name of the great 
city which was the mistress of the western world at the period of lively 
commercial intercourse between India and the Mediterranean : the other 
two cities are pure figments of the imagination. Our treatise, it rvill be 
observed, ignores the system of continents, or dvtpas, and simply sur- 
rounds the earth with an ocean in the midst, like a girdle : the Pur&nas 
encompass Jambudvipa about with six other dvtpas, or insular ring- 
shaped continents, each twice as vast as that which it encloses, and each 
separated from the next by an ocean of the same e.xtent with itself. Of 
these seven oceans, the first, which washes the shores of Jambfidvlpa, is 
naturally enough acknowledged to be composed of salt water : but the 
second is of syrup, the third of wine, the fourth of clarified butter, the 
fifth of whey, the sixth of milk, and the last of sweet water. Outside 
the latter is an uninhabited land of gold, and on its border, as the out- 
most verge of creation, is the monstrous wall of the Lokhloka mountains, 
beyond which is only nothingness and darkness. 

The author of the Siddhanta-yiromani, more submissive than the 
writer of our chapter to the authority of tradition, accepts (Gol&dhy., 
chap, ii) the series of concentric continents and oceans, but gives them 
all a place in the unknown southern hemisphere, while he regards Jam- 
bfidvipa as occupying the whole of the northern. 

The pat&las, or interterranean cavities, spoken of in verse 33, are also 
an important feature of the Puranic geography. If our author has not 
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had the good sense to reject them, along -with the insular continents, he 
at least passes them by with the briefest possible notice. In the Pur&Ms 
they are declared to be each of them 10,000 yojanas in depth, and 
their divisions, inhabitants, and productions are described with the same 
ridiculous detail as those of the continents on the earth’s surface. 

It will be observed that the text, although exhibiting in verse 41 a 
distinct apprehension of the fact that the pole is situated to the north- 
ward of ^1 points of the equator alike, yet, in describing the position 
of the four great cities, speaks as if there were a north direction from 
Meru, in the continuation of the line drawn to the latter from LankS., 
and an east and west direction at right angles with this. 

For the terrestrial equator, considered as a line or circle upon the 
earth’s surface, there is no distinctive name ; it is referred to simply as 
the place of no latitude ” (niraksha, vyaksha). 

45. In the half-revolution beginning with Aries, the sun, be- 
ing in the hemisphere of the gods, is visible to the gods : but 
while in that beginning with Libra, he is visible to the demons, 
moving in their hemisphere, 

46. Henee, owing to his exceeding nearness, the rays of the 
sun are hot in the hemisphere of the gods in summer, but in 
that of the demons in winter ; in the contrary season, they are 
sluggish. 

4J. At the equinox, both gods and demons see the sun in the 
horizon their day and night are mutually opposed to each other. 

48. The sun, rising at the first of Aries, while moving on 
northward for three signs, completes the former half-day of the 
dwellers upon Meru ; 

49. In like manner, while moving through the three signs be- 

f inning with Cancer, he completes the latter half of their day : 

e accomplishes the same for the enemies of the gods while 
moving tmough the three signs beginning with Libra and the 
three beginning with Capricorn, respectively. 

60. Hence are their night and day mutually opposed to one 
another ; and the measure of the day and night is by the com- 
pletion of the sun’s revolution. 

51. Their mid-day and midnight, which are opposed to one 
another, are at the end of each half-revolution from solstice to 
solstice (ayana). The gods and demons each suppose themselves 
to be uppermost. 

52. Others, too, who are situated upon the same diameter 
{^amasOirasOw), think one another underneath — as the dwellers 
in HhadrS 9 va and in Ketumala, and the inhabitants of Lankg. 
and of the city of the Perfected, respectively. 

63. And everywhere upon the globe of the earth, men t.biTik 
their own place to be uppermost : but since it is a globe in the 
ether, where should there be an upper, or where an under side 
of it? 
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54. Owing to the littleness of their own bodies, men, looking 
in every direction from the position they occupy, behold this 
earth, although it is globular, as having the form of a wheel. 

65. To the gods, this sphere of asterisms revolves toward the 
right ; to the enemies of the gods, toward the left ; in a situa- 
tion of no latitude, directly overhead — always in a westerly di- 
rection. 

55. Hence, in the latter situation, the day is of thirty nadis, 
and the night likewise : in the two hemispheres of the gods and 
demons there take place a deficiency and an excess, always op- 
posed to one another. 

57. During the half-revolution beginning with Aries, there is 
always an excess of the day to the north, in the hemisphere of 
the gods — greater according to distance north — and a correspond- 
ing deficiency of the night ; in the hemisphere of the demons, 
the reverse. 

58. In the half-revolution beginning with Libra, both the de- 
ficiency and excess of day and night in the two hemispheres are 
the opposite of this : the method of determining them, which is 
always dependent upon situation (cfeca) and declination, has been 
before explained. 

59. Multiply the earth’s circumference by the sun’s declination 
in degrees, and divide by the number of degrees in a circle : the 
result, in yojanas, is the distance from the place of no latitude 
where the sun is passing overhead. 

60. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference the 
number of yojanas thus derived from the greatest dechnation : 
at the distance of the remaining number of yojanas 

61. There occurs once, at the end of the sun’s half-revolution 
from solstice to solstice, a day of sixty nadis, and a night of the 
same length, mutually opposed to one another, in the two hemi- 
spheres of the gods and of the demons. 

62. - In the intermediate region, the deficiency and excess of 
day and night are within the limit of sixty nadis ; beyond, this 
sphere of asterisms ipha) revolves perversely. 

63. Subtract from a quarter of the earth’s circumference the 
number of yojanas derived from the declination found by the 
sine of two signs : at that distance from the equator the sun is 
not seen, in the hemisphere of the gods, when in Sagittarius and 
Capricorn ; 

64. So also, in the hemisphere of the demons, when in Gemi- 
ni and Cancer : in the quarter of the earth’s circumference where 
her shadow is lost, the sun may be shown to be visible. 

65. Subtract from the fourth part of the earth’s periphery 
(kakshd) the number of yojanas derived from the declination 
found by the sine of one sign : at the distance from the place of 
no latitude of the remaining number of yojanas. 
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66. The sun, when situated in Sagittarius, Capricorn, Scorpio, 
and Aquarius, is not seen in the hemisphere of the gods ; in 
that of the demons, on the other hand, when in the four signs 
commencing with Taurus. 

67. At Meru, the gods behold the sun, after but a single rising, 
during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries ; the de- 
mons, in like manner, during that beginning with Libra. 

68. The sun, during his northern and southern progresses 
(ayana) revolves directly over a fifteenth part of the earth’s cir- 
cumference, on the side both of the gods and of the demons. 

69. Between those limits, the shadow is cast both southward 
and northward ; beyond them, it falls toward the Meru of either 
hemisphere respectively. 

70. When passing overhead at BhadrSgva, the sun is rising in 
Bh^ata ; it is, moreover, at that time, midnight in Ketumala, 
and sunset in Kuru. 

71. In like manner also he produces, by his revolution, in 
BhSrata and the other climes, noon, sunrise, midnight, and sun- 
set, reckoning from east to west. 

72. To one going toward Meru, there take place an elevation 
of the pole {dhruva) and a depression of the circle of asterisms ; 
to one going toward the place of no latitude, on the contrary, a 
depression of the former and an elevation of the latter. 

This detailed exposition of the varying relations of day and night in 
different parts of the globe is quite creditable to the ingenuity, and the 
■distinctness of apprehension, of those by whom it was drawn out. It 
is for the most part so clearly expressed as to need no additional expla- 
nations : we shall append to it only a few brief remarks. 

How far, in verse 46, a true statement is given of the cause of the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, may be made a matter of some 
question ; the word which we have translated “ nearness” {&sannata) has 
no right to mean “ directness, perpendicularity,” and yet, when taken in 
connection with the preceding verse, it may perhaps admit that signifi- 
cation. The second chapter shows that the Hindus knew very well 
that the sun is actually nearer to the whole earth in winter, or when 
near his perigee, than in summer. 

The expression ayananta, “at the end of an ayana” employed in 
verses 51 and 61, and which we have rendered by a paraphrase, might 
perhaps have been as well translated, briefly and simply, “ at either 
solstice.” Probably ayana, as used in the sense of “ solstice” (see above, 
end of note to iii. 9-12), is an abbreviated form of ayan&nta, like_/y4 for 
jy&rdha (ii. 15—27), and aksha for akshonnati (i. 60). 

In verse 53, we have translated by “toward the right” and “toward 
the left” the adverbs savyam and apasavyam, which mean literally “ left- 
wise” and “ right-wise” ; that is to say, in such a manner that the left 
side or the right side respectively of the thing making the revolution is 
turned toward that about which the revolution is made, this being the 
Hindu mode of describing the passing of one person about another per- 
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son or thing, especially in respectful salutation and in religious cere- 
monial. 

The natural measure of the day and of the night is assumed in verse 
56 etc. to be the half of a -n hole day, or thirty nadis, and any deviation 
from that norm is regarded as an excess (dhana, vrddhi) or a deficiency 
{rna,’hani, kshayd). The former processes referred to at the end of 
verse 58 are those taught in ii. 60-62. 

We have already above (note to i. 63-65) called attention to the fact 
that all the Hindu measurements of longitude and latitude upon the 
earth’s surface are made in yojanas, and not in degrees. 

The expression “ perversely” {yiparita) in verse 62 is explained by 
the commentator to mean “ in such manner that the rules as already 
given cannot be applied” ; since the sine of the ascensional difference 
{cara — see ii. 61) as found by them would be greater than radius. 

The latter half of verse 64 is obscure : its meaning seems to be, as 
explained by the commentator, that over a corresponding portion of the 
earth’s surfaee in the contrarj' hemisphere the sun is continuously visible, 
during the same period, the shadow of the earth, which is the cause of 
night, not covering that portion. 

73. The circle of asterisms, bound at the two poles, impelled 
by the provector (pravaha) winds, revolves eternally : attached 
to that are the orbits of the planets, in their order. 

74. The gods and demons behold the sun, after it is once risen, 
for half a year ; the Fathers (pitaras), who have their station in 
the moon, for a half-month (paksha) ; and men upon the earth, 
during their own day. 

75. The orbit (kakshd) of one that is situated higher up is 
large ; that of one situated lower down is small. Upon a great 
orbit the degrees are great ; so also, upon a small one, they are 
small. 

76. A planet situated upon a small circuit (bhramana) traverses 
the circle of constellations (bhagaTm) in a little time ; one revolv- 
ing on a large circle {ma'ndald), in a long time. 

77. The moon, upon a very small orbit, makes many revolu- 
tions : Saturn, moving upon a great orbit, makes, as compared 
with her, a much less number of revolutions. 

The connection and orderly succession of subjects is by no means 
strictly maintained in this part of the chapter. The seventy-fourth verse 
is palpably out of place, and is, moreover, in great part superfluous ; for 
the statement contained in its first half has already twice been made, in 
verses 45 and 67, and in the latter passage in nearly the same terms as 
here : its last specification, too, is of a matter too obvious to call for 
notice. Nevertheless, the verse cannot well be spared from the chapter, 
since it contains the only answer which is vouchsafed to the question of 
verse 5, above, respecting the day and night of the Fathers. In the 
assignment of the different divisions of time, as single days, to different 
orders of beings, the month has been given to the pitaras, “ Fathers,” or 
manes of the departed, and they are accordingly located in the moon. 
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each portion of whose surface enjoys a recurrence of day and night 
once in each lunar month. The next following verses, 75 to 77, are a 
rather unnecessary amplification of the idea already expressed in L 26- 
27 ; but they answer well enough here as special introduction to the de- 
tailed exhibition of the measurements of the planetary orbits which is 
to follow. Before that is brought in, however, we have the connection 
again broken, by the intrusion of the two following verses, respecting 
the regents of years, months, days, and hours. 

78. Counting downward from Saturn, the fourth successively 
is regent of the day ; and the third, in like manner, is declared 
to be the regent of the year; 

79. Beckoning upward from the moon are found, in succession, ^ 
the regents of the months ; the regents of the hours Qwrd), also, 
occur in downward order from Saturn. 

This passage appears to be introduced here as answer to the inquiry 
propounded in verse 0, above. Instead, however, of explaining why the 
different divisions of time are placed under the superintendence and pro- 
tection of different planets, the text contents itself with reiterating, in a 
different form, what had already been said before (i. 51-52) respecting 
the order of succession of the regents of the successive periods ; but 
adding also the important and significant specification respecting the 
hours, or twenty-fourths of the day. We have sufficiently illustrated 
the subject, in connection with the other passage ; we will only repeat 
here that, the planets being regarded as standing in the order in which 
they are mentioned in verse 31, above, their successive regency over the 
hours is the one fundamental fact upon which all the rest depend, each 
planet being constituted lord also of the day whose first hour is placed 
under his charge, and so likewise of the month and of the year over 
whose first hour and day he is regent — neither the month nor the year, 
any more than the hour itself, being divisions of time which are known 
to the Hindus in any other uses, and the name of the hour, Aord, which 
is the Greek S^a, betraying the source whence the whole system was 
introduced into India. 

80. The orbit Qcakshd) of the asterisms {bha) is the circuit 
{bhramana) of the sun multiplied by sixty : by so many yojanas 
does the circle of the asterisms revolve above all. 

81. If the stated number of revolutions of the moon in an 
^on {Icalpd) be multiplied by the moon’s orbit, the result is to 
be known as the orbit of the ether : so far do the rays of the sun 
penetrate. 

82. If this be divided by the number of revolutions of any 
planet in an .(Eon (kalpa), the result will be the orbit of that 
planet ; divide this by the number of terrestrial days, and the 
result is the daily eastward motion of them aU. 

83. Multiply this number of yojanas of daily motion by the 
orbit of the mcMn, and divide by a planet’s own orbit ; the re- 
sult is, when divided by fifteen, its daily motion in minutes. 
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84. Any orbit, multiplied by the earth’s diameter and divided 
by the earth’s circumference, gives the diameter of that orbit ; 
and this, being diminished by the earth’s diameter and halved, 
gives the distance of the planet. 

85. The orbit of the moon is three hundred and twenty -four 
thousand yojanas : that of Mercury’s conjunction (^ighra) is one 
million and forty -three thousand, two hundred and nine : 

86. That of Venus’s conjunction (cighra) is two million, six 
hundred and sixty -four thousand, six hundred and thirty -seven : 
next, that of the sun, Mercurj'^, and Venus is four million, three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand, five hundred : 

87. That of Mars, too, is eight million, one hundred and forty- 
six thousand, nine hundred and nine; that of the moon’s apsis 
(iicca) is thirty-eight million, three hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-four : 

88. That of Jupiter, fifty-one million, three hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand, seven hundred and sixty-four ; of the moon’s 
node, eighty million, five hundred and seventy-two thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty -four : 

89. Next, of Saturn, one hundred and twenty-seven million, 
six hundred and sixty-eight thousand, two hundred and fifty -five : 
of the asterisms, two hundred and fifty-nine million, eight hun- 
dred and ninety thousand, and twelve : 

90. The entire circumference of the sphere of the Brahma-egg 
is eighteen quadrillion, seven hundred and twelve trillion, eighty 
billion, eight hundred and sixty -four million : within this is the 
pervasion of the sun’s rays. 

We present below the numerical data given in these verses, in a form 
easier of reference and of comparison with the like data of other 
treatises ; 


Flanet etc. 

Orbit, in vojanu. 

Moon, 

324,000 

“ apsis, 

38 , 328,484 

" node, 

80,572,864 

Mercury (conjunction). 

1,043,209 

Venus (conjunction). 

2,664,637 

Suri, 

4 . 33 1, 5 oo 

Mars, 

8,146,909 

Jupiter, 

51,375,764 

Saturn, 

127,668,255 

Asterisms, 

269,890,012 

Universe, 

1 8,71 2,080,864,000,000 


We have already more than once (see above, notes to i. 25-27, and 
iv. 1) had occasion to notice upon what principles the orbits of the plan- 
ets, as here stated, were constructed by the Hindus. That of the moon 
(see note to iv. 1) was obtained by a true process of calculation, from 
genuine data, and is a tolerable approximation to the truth : ^ the 
VOL. VI. 51 
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others are manufactured out of this, upon the arbitrary and false assump- 
tion that the mean motion of all the planets, each upon its own orbit, is 
of equal absolute amount, and hence, that its apparent value in each 
case, as seen by us, is inversely as the planet’s distance, or that the di- 
mensions of the orbit are directly as the time employed in traveling 
it, or as the period of sidereal revolution. These dimensions, then, may 
be found by various methods : upon dividing the circumference of the 
moon’s orbit by her time of sidereal revolution, we obtain as the 
amount of her daily motion in yojanas 11,858.717 nearly (more exactly 
11,858.71693-f-) ; and multiplying this by the time of sidereal revolu- 
tion of any planet, we obtain that planet’s orbit. This is equivalent to 
making the proportion 

moon’s Bid. rev. ; planet’s aid. rev. ; : moon’s orbit : planet’s orbit 

And since the times of sidereal revolution of the planets are inversely 
as the number of revolutions made by them in any given period, this 
proportion, again, is equivalent to 

planet’s no. of rev. in an Alon : moon’s do. : ; moon’s orbit : planet’s orbit 

This is the form of the proportion from which is derived the nile as 
stated in the text, only the latter designates the product of the multi- 
plication of the moon’s orbit by her number of revolutions as the orbit 
of the ether (aka fa), or the circumference of the Brahrna-egg, within 
which the whole creation, as above taught, is enclosed. This is the same 
thing with attributing to the outermost shell of the universe one com- 
plete revolution in an ^on (kalpa), of 4,320,000,000 years. 

T^ere is one feature of the system exposed in this passage which to 
us is hitherto quite inexplicable : it is the assignment to the asterisms 
of an orbit sixty times as great as that of the sun. This, according to 
all the analogies of the system, should imply a revolution of the aster- 
isms eastward about the earth once in each period of sixty sidereal yeare. 
The same orbit is found allotted to them in the Siddhanta-Qiromani 
(Gapitadhy., iv. 5), and it is- to be looked upon, accordingly, as an es- 
sential part of the general Hindu astronomical system. We do not see 
how it is to be brought into connection with the other doctrines of the 
system, or what can be its origin and import — unless, indeed, it be 
merely an application to the asterisms, in an entirely arbitrarv way, of 
the general law that everything must be made to revolve about the 
earth as a centre. We have noticed above (note to iii. 9-12) its incon- 
sistency with the doctrine of the precession adopted in this treatise. 

The dimensions of the several orbits stated in the text are for the most 
part correct, being such as are derived by the processes above explained 
from the numbers of sidereal revolutions given in a former passao'e (i. 29 
-34). There is, however, one exception : the orbit of Mercu^, as so 
derived, is 1,043,207.8, and the number adopted by the text — which re- 
jects fractions throughout, taking the nearest whole number — should be 
accordingly, - 208, and not - 209. If we took as divisor the number of 
Mercury’s revolutions in an .^n as corrected by the bija (see note to 
i. 29-34), we should actually obtain for his orbit the value given it by 
the text; the exact quotient being 1,043,208.73. But as none of the 
other orbits given are such as would be found by admitting the several 
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corrections of the hija, it seems preferable to assume that the text has at 
this point become corrupt, or else that the author of the chapter made 
a blunder in one of his calculations.* 

The value of a minute of arc upon the moon’s orbit being fifteen yo- 
janas (see note to iv. 2-3), the value, in minutes, of any planet’s mean 
daily motion may be readily found from its orbit by the proportion of 
which the rule given in verse 83 is a statement, as follows ; as the dis- 
tance, or the orbit, of the planet in question is to that of the moon, so 
is the moon’s mean motion in miputes, or 11,858.717 15, to that of 

the planet. 

In verse '84 we are taught to calculate the distance of any planet from 
the earth’s surface : in order to this, we are first to find the diameter of 
the planet’s orbit, adopting, as the ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference, that of the diameter to the circumference of the earth — the for- 
mer, of course, as calculated (i. 59) by the false ratio of 1 ; v^lO. After 
being guilty of so gross an inaccuracy, it is quite superfluous, and a mere 
affectation of exactness, to take into account so tri\dhl a quantity as the 
radius of the earth, in estimating the planet’s distance from the earth. 

In the doctrine of the orbits of the planets, as here laid down, we 
have once more a total negation of the reality of their epicyclical mo- 
tions, and of their consequently varying distances from the earth in dif- 
ferent parts of their revolutions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE ARMILLART SPHERE, AND OTHER LNSTRUMENTS. 

CoxTESTs: — 1-13, construction and equipment of tlic armillary sphere; 1 3-1 S. po- 
sition of certain points and sines upon it; 13-16, its adjustment and revolution; 

17-25, other instruments, especially for the determination of time. 

1. Then, having bathed in a secret and pure place, being pure, 
adorned, having worshipped with devotion the sun, the phmets, 
the asterisms {ffia), and the elves {guhyaka), 

2. Let the teacher, in order to the instruction of the pupil — 
himself beholding everything clearly, in accordance with the 
knowledge handed down by successive communication, and 
learned from the mouth of the master {guru ) — 

3. Prepare the wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and 
stellar sphere {bhUbhagola) .... 

* Tlie last six verses of the chapter, which contain the numerical data, may very 

E ossibly be a later addition to its original content; the Ayiii-.tkb.iri (as translated 
y Gladwin), in its account of the astronomy of the Hindus, which it professedly 
bases upon the Surya-Siddhantn, gives these orbits (8vo. edition, London, 1800, 
ii, 30b), but with the fractional parts of yojanas, as if independentlv derived from 
the data and by the rules of the text : the orbit of Mercury it states coiTCCtly, as 
1,043,207J yojanas. 
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We have already remarked above (note to xii. 1-9) that the subject 
of this chapter is one respecting which no inquiries ' were addressed at 
the beginning of the preceding chapter by the recipient to the commu- 
nicator of the revelation, and that the chapter accordingly wears in some 
measure the aspect of an interpolation. It comes in here as furnishing 
a means of illustrating to the pupil the mutual relations of the earth 
and the heavens as explained in the last chapter — and yet not precisely 
as there explained ; for it gives a representation only of the earth and 
of the one starry concave upon which the apparent movements of all 
the heavenly bodies are to be traced, and not of the concentric spheres 
and orbits out of which the universe has been declared to be constructed. 
The chapter has ,a peculiar title, unlike that of any other in the treatise : 
it is jyotishopanishadadhyaya, “lection of the astronomical Upa- 
nishad.” Upanishad is the name ordinarily given to such brief treatises, 
of the later Vedic period, or of times yet more modem, as are regarded 
as inspired sources of philosophical and theological knowledge, and are 
looked upon with pfcculiar reverence ; its application to this chapter is 
equivalent to an assumption for it of especial sanctity and authority. It 
may possibly also indicate that the chapter is originally an independent 
treatise, incorporated into the text of the Shrya-Siddhanta. 

The word bha, in verse 1, may mean either the asterisms proper 
(nakskatra), or the signs (rdfi), and is explained by the commentator as 
intended to include both. The guhyakas, “ secret ones,” are a class of 
demigods who attend upon Kuvera, the god of wealth, and are the 
keepers of his treasures : why they are mentioned here, as objects of 
especial reverence to the astronomical teacher, is not obvious. The com- 
mentator explains the word by “ Yakshas etc., lesser divinities.” In our 
translation of verse 3 we have followed the reading of the published 
text, which Colebrooke also appears to have bad before him ; our own 
manuscripts read, instead of bhuhhagola, bhumigola and bhiimer gola, 
“ sphere of the earth” simply. 

Colebrooke, in his essay On the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac (As. Res., ix. 323 etc.; Essays, ii. 321 etc.) to which we have 
already so often had occasion to refer, gives a translation of part of this 
chapter, from the beginning of the third to the middle of the thirteenth 
verse, as also a brief sketch of the armillary sphere of which the con- 
struction is taught in the Siddhanta-Ciromani. He farther furnishes a 
description, and a comparison with these, of the somewhat similar in- 
struments employed by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the early European 
astronomers. It has not seemed to ns worth while to extract these de- 
scriptions and comparisons, or to draw up others from independent and 
original sources : the object of the Hindu instrument is altogether differ- 
ent from that of the others, since it is intended merely as an illustration 
of the positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, while those are 
meant to subserve the purposes of astronomical observation; and its 
relation to them is determined by this circumstance : while it, of course, 
possesses some of the circles which enter into the construction of the 
others, it is, upon the whole, a very different and much more complicated 
and cumbersome structure. There is nothing in the way of supposing 
that the hrst hint of its construction may have been borrowed from the 
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instruments of western nations : but, on the other hand, it may possi- 
bly admit also of being regarded as an independent Hindu device. 

3. . . . Having fashioned an earth-globe of wood, of the de- 
sired size, 

4. Fix a staff, passing through the midst of it and protruding 
at either side, for Meru ; and likewise a couple of sustaining 
hoops (kakshd), and the equinoctial hoop; 

5. These are. to be made with graduated divisions {angula) of 
degrees of the circle {hhagana). . . . 

The fixing of a solid globe of wood, representing the earth, in the 
midst of this instrument, is of itself enough to render impracticable its 
application to purposes of astronomical observation. For Meru, the 
axis and poles of the earth, see verse 34 of the preceding chapter. We 
are not informed of what relative size the globe and the encompassing 
hoops are to be made ; probably their relation is to be such that the 
globe will be a small one, contained within an ample sphere. The two 
“ supporting hoops,” to which are to be attached all the numerous par- 
allels of declination hereafter described, are, of course, to be fastened to 
the axis at right angles to one another, and to represent the equinoctial 
and solstitial colures. The commentary directly prescribes this, and the 
text also assumes it in a later passage (v. 10). 

Colebrooke, following the guidance of the commentators, treats the 
former half of verse 5 as belonging to the following passage, instead of 
the preceding. It can, however, admit of no reasonable question that 
the connection as established in our translation is the true one : it is de- 
manded by the natural construction of the verses, and also yields a de- 
cidedly preferable sense. 

0 . . . , Farther— by means of the several day-radii, as adapted 
to the scale established for those other circles, 

6. And by means of the degrees of declination and latitude 
(viJcshepa) marked off upon the latter — at their own respective 
distances in declination, according to the declination of Aries 
etc., three 

7. Hoops are to be prepared and fastened : these answer also 
inversely for Cancer etc. In the same manner, three for Libra 
etc., answering also inversely for Capricorn etc., 

8. And situated in the southern hemisphere, are to be made 
and fastened to the two hoop-supporters. . . . 

The grammatical construction of this passage is excessively cumbrous 
and intricate, and we can hardly hope that the version which we have 
given of it will be clearly understood without farther explanations. Its 
meaning, however, is free from ambiguity. We have thus far only three 
of the circles out of which our instrument is to be constructed, namely 
those intended to represent the two colures and the equator : we are 
next to add hoops for the diurnal circles described by the sun when at 
the points of connection between the different signs of the zodiac. Of 
these there will be, of course, three north of the equator, one for the 
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sun at the end of Aries and at the beginning of Virgo, one for the sun 
at the end of Taurus and at the beginning of Leo, and one for the sun 
at the end of Gemini and the beginning of Cancer, or at the solstice : 
also, in the southern hemisphere, three others corresponding to these. 
The dimensions of which they must be made are to be determined by 
their several radii (which are called day-radii — see above, ii. 60), as 
ascertained by calculation and reduced to the same scale upon which the 
colures and equator were constructed. They are then to be attached to 
the two general supporting hoops, or colures, each at its proper distance 
from the equator; this distance is ascertained by calculating the decli- 
nation of the sun when at the points in question, and is detemined 
upon the instrument by the graduation of the two supporting hoops. 
This graduation is in the text called that for declination {kranti) and 
latitude (yikshepa) : it w’ill be remembered that, according to Hindu 
usage, the latter means distance from the ecliptic as measured upon a 
circle of declination. 

8. . . . Those likewise of the asterisms (hJia) situated in the 
southern and northern hemispheres, of Abliijit, 

9. Of the Seven Sages (saptarshayas), of Agastya, of Brahma 
etc., are to be fixed .... 

If the orders given in these verses are to be strictly followed, our instru- 
ment niust now be burdened with fort 3 '-two additional circles of diurnal 
revolution, namely those of the twenty-seven junction-stars (yoyatard.) 
of the asterisms and of that of Abhijit — which is here especially men- 
tioned, as not being always ranked among the asterisms (see above, 
p. 352 etc.) — those of the seven other fixed stars of which the positions 
were stated in the eighth chapter (vv. 10-12 and 20-21), and also those 
of the Seven Sages, or the conspicuous stars in Ursa Major (see end of 
the last note to the eighth chapter). Such impracticable directions, 
however, cannot but inspire the suspicion that the instrument may never 
have been constructed except upon paper. 

9. . . . Just iu the midst of all, the equinoctial (vdishuvati) 
hoop IS fixed. 

_ 10. Above the points of intersection of that and the support- 
ing hoops are the two solstices (gyana) and the two equinoxes 
{yishuvat) .... 

^ V e have already noticed (note to iii. 6) that the celestial equator de- 
rives its name from the equinoxes through which it passes. It seems a 
little strange that the adjustment of the hoop representinff it to the two 
supporting hoops, which we should naturally regard as the first step in 
the construction of the instrument, is here assumed to be deferred until 
after all the other circles of declination are fixed in their places. 

The word translated ‘‘above'’ [urdhvatn) in verse 10 requires to be 
understood in two very different senses, as is pointed out by the com- 
mentator, to make the definitions of position of the solstices and of the 
equinoxes both correct ; the latter are situated precisely at the intersec- 
equinoctial cohire with the equator ; the former at a distance 
of 24 above and below the intersection of the equator with the other 
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colure, or at the intersectios of the colure with the third parallel of the 
sun’s declination, on either side of the equator. 

We are next taught how to fix in its proper position the hoop which 
is to represent the ecliptic. 

10. . . . From the place of the equinox, with the exact num- 
ber of degrees, as proportioned to the whole circle, 

11. Fix, by oblique chords, the spaces (kshetra) of Aries and 
the rest ; and so likewise another hoop, running obliquely from 
solstice {ayana) to solstice, 

12. - And called the circle of declination (Jcrdnti): upon that 
the sun constantly revolves, giving light ; the moon and the other 
planets also, by their own nodes, which are situated in the eclip- 
tic (apamamlcda), 

13. Being drawn away from it, are beheld at the limit of their 
removal in latitude {vikshepa) from the corresponding point of 
declination. . . . 

Instead of simply directing that a circle or hoop, of the same dimen- 
sions as those of the equator and colures, be constructed to represent the 
ecliptic, and then attached to the others at the equinoxes and so!.stices, 
the text regards it as necessary to fi.x, upon the six diurnal circles of 
the sun of which the construction and adjustment were taught above, 
in verses 5-8, the points of division of all the twelve signs, before 
the ecliptic hoop can be added to the instrument. In the compound 
tiryayjyA, in verse 11, which we have rendered “oblique chords,” we 
conceive yyd to have its own more proper meaning of “chord,” instead of 
that of “sine,” which, by substitution for jy&rd ha (see note to ii. 1.5-27, 
near the end), it has hitherto uniformly borne. We are to ascertain by 
' calculation the measure of the chord of 30°, to reduce it to the scale of 
dimensions adopted for the other great circles of the instrument, and 
then, commencing from either equinox, to lay it off, in an oblique direc- 
tion, to the successive diurnal circles, northward and southward, thus 
fixing the positions upon them of the initial and final points of the 
twelve signs; and through all these points the ecliptic hoop is to be 
made to pass. 

It does not appear that separate hoops for the orbits of the other 
planets, attached to the ecliptic at their respective nodes, are to be ad- 
ded to the instrument. 

In verse 12 we have a name for the ecliptic, apnmandala, which does 
not occur elsewhere in the treatise. The word might be literally trans- 
lated “ off-circle,” and regarded as designating the circle which deviates 
in direction from the neighboring equator ; but it is more probably an 
abbreviation for apakramamondala, which would mean, like the ordinary 
terms krdntimandala, krantivrtla, “ circle of declination.” 

13. . . . The orient ecliptic-point (hgma) is that at the orient 
Horizon ; the Occident point (astamgackat) is similar! v determined. 

14. The meridian ecliptic-point {rnadhyama) is as calculated by 
the equivalents in right ascension {lankodayds), for mid-heaven 
{khamadhya) above. The sine which is between the meridian 
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(madhya) and the horizon {kshitija) is styled the day-measure 
(anty^. 

15. And the sine of the sun’s ascensional difference (caradala) 
is to be recognized as the interval between the equator (vishuvat) 
and the horizon. . . . 

These verses contain an unnecessary and fragmentary, as also a con- 
fused and blundering, definition of the positions upon the sphere of a 
few among the points and lines which have been used in the calculations 
of the earlier parts of the treatise. We are unwilling to believe that 
the passage is anything but a late interpolation, made by an awkward 
hand. For the point of the ecliptic termed lagna, or that one which is 
at any given moment passing the eastern horizon, or rising, see iii. 46— 
48, and note upon that passage. The like point at the western horizon, 
which the commentator here calls astalagna, “ lagna of setting,” and 
which the text directs us to find “ in a corresponding manner,” has never 
been named or taken into account anywhere in the treatise : we have 
seen above (as for instance, in ix. 4-5) that all its processes into which 
distance in ascension enters as an element are transferred for calculation 
from the Occident to the orient horizon. For madhyalagnn, the point 
of the ecliptic situated upon the meridian, see above, iii. 49 and note. 
Although we have ordinarily translated the term by “ meridian ecliptic- 
point,” this being a convenient and exact definition of the point actually 
referred to, we do not regard the word madhya, occurring in it, as mean- 
ing “ meridian” in the sense in which it is used in modern astronomy, 
namely the great circle passing through the observer’s zenith and the 
north and south points of his horizon. For it deserves to be noted that 
the text has no distinctive name for the meridian, and nowhere makes 
any reference to it as a circle on the sphere : it will be seen just below 
that, while the position of the horizon is defined, the meridian is not 
contemplated as a circle of sufficient consequence to require to be rep- 
resented upon the illustrative armillary sphere. The commentator not 
very infrequently has occasion to speak of the meridian, and styles it 
y&myottaravrtta, “south and north circle,” or urdkvay&myottaravrtla, 
“uppermost south and north circle.” In the latter half of verse 14, 
where we have translated madhya by “ iheridian,” it would have been 
more exact to say “mid-heaven,” or “the sun at the middle of his visi- 
ble revolution,” or “ the sun when at the point called madhyalagna.” 
For the “ day-measure’’ {anlya), see a'oove, iii. 34-36. Its definition 
given here is as bad as it could well be : for, passing over the fact that 
the line in question is not properly a sine, and moreover that the text 
does not tell us in which of the numberless possible directions it is to be 
drawn from the meridian to the horizon, the line which it is attempted 
to describe is not the one which the treatise regards as the antya, but 
the correspondent of the latter in the small circle described by the sun. 
That is to say, the text here substitutes the line DA in Fig. 8, above 
(p. 232), for the line E G. A similar blunder is made in defining the 
sine of the sun’s ascensional difference (carajyd) : the line A B in the 
same figure, which is the “ earth-sine” {kujya, kshitijyd), is taken, in- 
stead of its equivalent in terms of a great circle, C G. Moreover, the 
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text reads “ equator” {yishmat — E C in the figure) here for “ east and 
■west hour-circle ” (unmandala — C P) : the commentator restores the 
latter, and excuses the substitution by a false translation of the latter 
half of ill. 6, making it mean “ the east and west hour-circle is likewise 
denominated the equinoctial circle.” 

In verse 14, lankodayds is substifuted for the more usual term lanJco- 
dayasavas (see above, iii. 49, and note), in the sense of “ equivalents of 
the signs in right ascension,” literally, “ at Lanka.” 

15. . . . Having turned upward one’s own place, the circle of 
the horizon is midway of the sphere. 

16. As covered with a casing (vastra) and as left uncovered, 
it is the sphere surrounded by Lokaloka. . . . 

The simple direction to turn upward one’s own situation upon the 
central wooden globe which represents the earth does not, it is evident, 
contemplate any very careful or exact adjustment of the instrument. 

Verse 16 is very elliptical and obscure in its expressions, but their 
general meaning is plain, and is that which is attributed to them by the 
commentator. The proper elevation having been given to the pole of 
the sphere, a circle is by some means or other to be fixed about its 
midst, or equally distant from its zenith and nadir, to represent the 
horizon. Then the part below is to be encased in a cloth covering, the 
upper hemisphere alone being left open. As thus arranged, the sphere 
is, as it were, girt about by the Lok§.loka mountains. Lokkloka is, as we 
have seen above (note to xii. 32-44), the name of the giant mountain- 
range which, in the Puranic geography, is made the boundary of the 
universe ; it is apparently so c^ed because it separates the world (loka) 
from the non-world (aloka ) ; and as out of the Puranic Meru the new 
astronomical geography makes the axis and poles of the earth, so out of 
these mountains it makes the visible horizon. 

The “ wonder-working fabric of the terrestrial and stellar sphere” is 
now fully constructed, and only requires farther, in order to its comple- 
tion as an edifying and instructive illustration of the relations of the 
heavens to the earth, to be set in motion about its fixed axis. 

16. . . . By the application of water is made ascertainment of 
the revolution of time. 

17. One may construct a sphere-instrument combined with 
quicksilver : this is a mystery ; if plainly described, it would be 
generally intelligible in the world. 

18. Therefore let the supreme sphere be constructed according 
to the instruction of the preceptor {guru). In each successive 
age iguga), this construction, having become lost, is, by the Sun’s 

19. Favor, again revealed to some one or other, at his 
pleasure. . . . 

Here we have another silly mystification of a simple and compara- 
tively insignificant matter, like that already noticed at the end of the 
sixth chapter. The revolution of the machine of which the construc- 
tion has now been explained, in imitation of the actual motion of the 
VOL. TI. 52 
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heavens about the earth, is something so calculated to strike the minds 
of the uninitiated with wonder, that the means by which it is to be 
accomplished must not be fully explained even in this treatise, lest 
should become too generally known ; they must be learned by each 
pupil directly from his teacher, as the latter has received them by suc- 
cessive tradition, from the original and superhuman source whence they 
came. It is perfectly evident that such a fabric could only be made to 
revolve in a rude and imperfect way 5 that it should have marked time, 
and continued for any period to correspond in position with the actual 
sphere, is impossible. 

The word which, upon the authority of the commentator, we have 
rendered “water,” in verse 16, is amrtasr&va, literally “having an im- 
mortal flow” ; perhaps the phrase should be translated rather, “ by 
managing a constant current of water.” 

19. ... So also, one should construct instruments (^antra) in 
order to the ascertainment of time. 

20. When quite alone, one should apply quicksilver to the 
wonder-causing instrument. By the gnomon {ganku), staff (yashti), 
arc {dhanus), wheel {caJera), instruments for taking the shadow, 
of various kinds, 

21. According to the instruction of the preceptor (guru), is to 
be gained a knowledge of time by the diligent. . . . 

The commentator interprets the first part of verse 20 in correspond- 
ence with the sense of the preceding passage : the application of mer- 
cury to a revolving machine, in order to give it the appearance of auto- 
maric motion, must be made privately, lest people, understanding the 
method too well, should cease to wonder at it. The instruments men- 
tioned in the latter half of the same verse are explained in the com- 
mentary simply by citations from the yantr&dhyaya, “ chapter of instru- 
ments,” of the Siddhanta-^iromani (Goladhy., pp. 111-136, published 
edition). We will state, as briefly as may be, their character : 

The gnomon (fanku) needs no explanation : its construction and the 
method of using it have been fully exhibited in the third chapter of our 
treatise. The “ staff-instrument” (yasktiyantra) is described as follows. 
A circle is described upon a level surface with a radius proportioned to 
that of the sphere, or to tabular radius. Its cardinal points are ascer- 
tained, and its east and west and north and south diameters are drawn. 
From the former, at either extremity, is laid off the sine of amplitude 
(agra) ascertained by calculation for the given day : the points thus de- 
termined upon the circumference of the, circle represent the points on 
the horizon at which the sun rises and sets. Another circle, with a ra- 
dius proportioned to that of the calculated diurnal circle of the day 
(dyujyd), is also described about the centre of the other, and is divided 
into sixty equal parts, representing the division of the sun’s daily revolu- 
tion into sixty nadis. Into a depression at the centre, the foot of a 
staff (yashti), equal in length to the radius of the larger circle, is loosely 
inserted. When it is desired to ascertain the time of the day, this staff 
is pointed directly toward the sun, or in such manner that it casts no 
shadow; its extremity then represents the place of the sun at the 
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moment upon the sphere. Measure, by a stick, the distance of that 
extremity from the point of sunris? or of sunset : this will be the chord 
of that part of the diurnal circle which is intercepted between the sun’s 
actual position and the point at which he rose, or will set : the value of 
the corresponding arc in nadis may be ascertained by applying the stick 
to the lesser graduated circle. The result is the time since sunrise, or 
till sunset. 

The “wheel” {cakra) is a very simple instrument for obtaining, by 
observation, the sun’s altitude and zenith-distance. It is simply a wheel, 
suspended by a string, graduated to degrees, having its lowest point 
and the extremities of its horizontal diameter distinctly marked, and 
with a projecting peg at the centre. When used, its edge is turned to- 
ward the sun, so that the shadow of the peg falls upon the graduated 
periphery, and the distances of the point where it meets the latter from 
the horizontal and lowest points of the wheel respectively are the 
required altitude and zenith-distance of the sun. From these, by the 
methods of the third chapter (iii. 37-39), the time may be derived. 

The “arc” {dhanus) is the lower half of the instrument just described 
— or, we may also suppose, a quadrant of it ; since only a quadrant is 
required for making the observations for which the instrument is em- 
ployed. 

21. By -water-instruments, the vessel (Jcapdla) etc., by the pea- 
•cock, man, monkey, and by stringed sand-receptacles, one may 

determine time accurately. 

22. Quicksilver-holes, water, and cords, ropes (gulba), and oil 
and water, mercury, and sand are used in these ; these applica- 
tions, too, are difficult. 

The instruments and methods hinted at in these verses are only par- 
tially and obscurely explained by the commentator. The kap&la, “ cup” 
or “hemisphere,” is doubtless the instrument which is particularly 
described below, in verse 23. The nara, “ man,” is also spoken of be- 
low, in verse 24, and is simply a gnomon ; it is perhaps one of a partic- 
ular construction and size, and so named from having about the height 
of a man. The peacock and monkey are obscure. The “ sand-vessels” 
(renuffnrbha), which are “ provided with cords” {sasutra), are. probably 
suspended instruments, of the general character of our hour-glasses. 
The commentator connects them also with the “ peacock,” as if the 
latter were a figure of the bird having such a vessel in his interior, and 
letting the sand pour out of his mouth. In illustration of the “ quick- 
silver-holes” (pAraddrA) a passage is cited from the Siddh^nta-^iromani 
(as above), giving the description of an instrument in which they are 
applied. It is a wheel, having on its outer edge a number of holes, of 
equal size, and at-equal distances from one another, but upon a zig-zag 
line : these holes are filled half full of mercury, and stopped at the ori- 
fice : and it is claimed that the wheel will then, if supported upon an 
axis by a couple of props, revolve of itself. The application of this 
method may well enough be styled “ difficult” : if a machine so con- 
structed would work, the Hindus would be entitled to the credit of 
having solved the problem of perpetual motion. The descriptions of 
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one or two other somewhat similar machines are also cited in the com- 
mentary from the Siddhhnta-Qiromani : the only new feature worthy of 
notice which they contain is the application of the siphon, or bent tube, 
in emptying a vessel of the water it contains. 

It will have been noticed that, throughout the whole of this chapter, 
the different parts or passages end in the middle of a verse. In the 
twenty-first verse the coincidence between the end of a passage and the 
end of a verse is re-established, but it is at the cost of such an irregular- 
ity as is nowhere else committed in the treatise : the verse is made to 
consist of three half-glokas, instead of two, the whole chapter being 
thus allowed to contain an uneven number of lines. There are two or 
three very superfluous half-verses at the beginning of the chapter, the 
omission of any one of which would seem an easier and preferable 
method of restoring the regular and connected construction of the text. 

23. A copper vessel, with a hole in the bottom, set in a basin 
of pure water, sinks sixty times in a day and night, and is an 
accurate hemispherical instrument. 

This instrument appears to have been the one most generally and fre- 
quently in use among the Ihndus for the measurement of time : it is the 
only one described in the Ayin-Akbari {ii. 302). One of the common 
names for the sixtieth part of the day, ghati or ghatika, literally “ ves- 
sel,” is evidently derived from it : the other, nadt or n&dikd, “ reed,” 
probably designated in the first place, and more properly, a measure of* 
length, and not of time. A verse cited in the commentary to this pas- 
sage gives the form and dimensions of the vessel used : it is to be of ten 
palas' weight of copper, six di^ts (angula) high, and of twice that width 
at the mouth, and is to contain sixty palas of water : the hole in the 
bottom through which it is to fill itself is to be such as will just admit 
a gold pin four digits Jong, and weighing three and a third mdshas. 
The description of the Ayin-Akbari does not precisely agree with this ; 
and it is, indeed, sufficiently evident that an instrument intended for 
such a purpose could not be accurately constructed by Hindu workmen 
from measurements alone, but would have to be tested by comparison 
with some recognized standard, or by actual use. 

24. ^ So also, the man-instrument (narayantra) is good in the 
day-time, and when the sun is clear. The best determination of 
time by means of determinations of the shadow has been ex- 
plained. 

^ We have already noticed above, under verse 21, that the nara was a 
simple gnomon. The explanations here referred to are, of course those 
which are presented in the third chapter. ’ 

The concluding verse of the chapter is an encouragement held out to 
the astronomical student. 

25. He who thoroughly knows the system of the planets and 
astensms, and the sphere, attains the world of the planets in the 
succession of births, his own possessor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE DIFFEEEJfT MODES OF EECKOIvIKG TIME. 

Contests; — 1-2, enumeration of the modes of measuring time, and general explan- 
ation of their uses; 3, solar time; 4-6. of the periods of eighty-six days; l-ll, 
of points and divisions in the sun’s revolution; 12-13, lunar time; 14, time of the 
Fathers ; 15, sidereal time ; 15-16, of the months and their asterisms ; 17, of the 
twelve-year cycle of Jupiter; 18-19, civil, or mean solar, time ; 20-21, time of 
the gods, Prajapati, and Brahma ; 22-26, conclusion of the work. 

1. The modes of measuring time (mdna) are nine, namely t^ose 
of Brahma, of the gods, of the Fathers, of Prajapati, of Jupiter, 
and solar (sdura), civil (sdvana), lunar, and sidereal time. 

2. Of four modes, namely solar, lunar, sidereal, and civil time, 
practical use is made among men ; by that of Jupiter is to be de- 
termined the year of the cycle of sixty years ; of the rest, no 
use is ever made. 

This chapter contains the reply of the sun’s incarnation to the last of 
the questions addressed to him by the original recipient of his revela- 
tion (see above, xii. 8). The word tndna, which gives it its title of ma- 
n&dhy&ya, and which we have translated “ mode of measuring or reck- 
oning time,” literally means simply “ measure” : it is the same term 
which we have already (iv. 2-3) seen applied to designate the measured 
disks of the sun and moon. 

3. By solar (sdura) time are determined the measure of the 
day and night, the shada^timulchas, the solstice (ayana), the equi- 
nox (vishuvat), and the propitious period of the sun’s entrance 
into a sign {sanJcrdnti). 

The adjective saura, which we translate “solar,” is a secondary de- 
rivative from surya, “ sun.” It is applied to those divisions of time 
which are dependent on and determined by the sun’s actual motion 
along the ecliptic. The “ day and night ” measured by it are probably 
those of the gods and demons respectively ; see above, xii. 48-50. The 
solar year, as already noticed (note to i. 12-13), is sidereal, not tropical ; 
it commences whenever the sun enters the first sign of the immovable 
sidereal zodiac, or when he is 10 minutes east in longitude from the 
star £ Piscium. The solar month is the time during which he continue® 
in each successive sign, or arc of 30°, reckoning from that point. The 
length of the solar year and month is subject only to an infinitesimal 
variation, due to the slow motion, of I'in 517 years, assumed for the 
sun’s line of apsides (see above, i. 41-44) ; but it is, as has been shown 
above (note to i. 29-34, near the end), somewhat differently estimated 
by different authorities. The precise length of the solar months, as 
reckoned according to the Sfirya-Siddh^nta, is thus stated by Warren 
(Kkla Sankalita, p. 69) : 
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Duration of the several Solar Months. 


No. 

Nama. 

Duration. 

Sum of duration. 



d 

n 

T 



d 

n 

r 

M. 


I 

VaifSkhs, 

3o 

55 

33 

3 

39 

3o 

55 

33 

3 

39 

3 

Jyaishiha, 

3i 

34 

13 

3 

4x 

62 

>9 

44 

5 

30 

3 

Ashadha, 

3i 

36 

38 

3 

44 

93 

56 

33 

8 

4 

4 

9rdvaus, 

3i 

38 

13 

3 

42 

135 

24 

34 

10 

46 

5 

Bhddrapada, 

3i 

3 

10 

3 

4o 

i56 

36 

44 

i3 

36 

6 

Afrina, 

3o 

17 

33 

a 

38 

186 

54 

6 

x6 

4 

7 

Eirttika, 

39 

54 

7 

3 

35 

316 

48 

i3 

18 

39 

8 

M&rga^irsba, 

39 

3o 

34 

3 

33 

346 

18 

37 

31 

13 

9 

P&usha, 

39 

30 

53 

3 

3i 

375 

39 

3o 

33 

43 

lO 

MAgha.^ 

39 

37 

x6 

3 

33 

3o5 

6 

46 

26 

i5 

xz 

PhAiguna, 

39 

48 

a4 

3 

33 

334 

55 

10 

38 

48 

IS 

C&itra, 

3o 

30 

31 

3 

36 

365 

i5 

3i 

3i 

24 


The fonner pass^e (i. 12—13) took no note of any solar day ; in this 
chapter, however, such a division of time is distinctly contemplated : it 
is also recognized by the Siddhllnta-^iromani (Ganitkdhy., ii. 8), and 
seems to be, for certain uses, generally accepted. The solar day is the 
time during which the sun traverses each successive degree of the eclip- 
tic, with his true motion, and its length accordingly varies with the rap- 
idity of his motion ; three hundred and sixty such days compose the 
sidereal year. In order to determine the solar day corresponding to any 
given moment, it is, of course, only necessary to calculate, by the meth- 
ods of the second chapter, the sun’s true longitude for that moment. 
Hence it is a matter of very little practical account : all the periods re- 
garded as determined by it may be as well derived directly from the 
sun s longitude, without going through the form of calling its degrees 
^ys. It is thus with the equinoxes, solstices, and entrances of the sun 
into a sign {sankranti, “ entrance upon connection with”) : for the latter, 
and for the continuance of the propitious influences which are believed 
to attend upon it, see below, verse 11. The sha^fitimukhas form the 
subject of the next following passage. 

The manuscript without commentaiy inserts here the following verse : 
“ the day and night of the gods and demons, which is determined by 
the sun’s revolution through the circle of asterisms (bhacakra), and the 
number of the Golden {krta) and other Ages, as already stated, is to 
be known.” 

4. Beginning xritli Libra, the shada^imuMia is at the end of 
the periods of eighty -six {shadaftti) days, in succession: there are 
four of them, occurring in the signs oi double character {dvisvor 
bhdva ) ; 

5. Namely, at the twenty-sixth degree of Sagittarius, at the 
twenty-second of Pisces, at the eighteenth degree of Gemini, and 
at the fourteenth of Virgo. 

6. From the latter poin^ the sixteen days of Virgo which re- 
main are suitable for sacrifices : anything given to the Fathers 
{pitaras) in them is inexhaustible. 
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We have not been able to find anywhere any explanation of this cn- 
rious division of the sun’s path into arcs of 86°, commencing from the 
autumnal equinox, and leaving an odd remnant of 1 6° at the end of 
Virgo. The commentary offers nothing whatever in elucidation of their 
character aqd significance. The epithet “ of double character” (dvisva- 
hhdva) belongs to the four signs mentioned in verse 5 ; judging from the 
connection in which it is applied to them by Yaraha-Mihira (Laghu- 
j&taka, i. 8, in Weber’s Indische Studien, ii. 278), it designates them as 
either variable (corn) or fixed {athira), in some astrological sense. The 
term ahadapitimulcha is composed of ahadafiti, “ eighty-six,” and mukha, 
“mouth, face, beginning.” We do not understand the meaning of the 
compound well enough to venture to translate it. 

7. In the midst of the zodiac (bhacakra) are the two equinoxes 
{vishuvat), situated upon the same diameter (samasulraga), and 
likewise the two solstices (ayana ) ; these four are well known. 

8. Between these are, in each case, two entrances (sankranti) ; 
from the immediateness of the entrance are to be known the two 
feet of Vishpu. 

9. From the sun’s entrance (sankrdnti) into Capricorn, six 
months are his northern progress {uttardyana ) ; so likewise, from 
the beginning of Cancer, six months are his southern progress 
(^dkshindyand). 

10. Thence also are reckoned the seasons (rtw), the cool season 
(gigira) and the re^ each prevailing through two signs. These 
twelve, commencing with Aries, are the months; of them is 
made up the year. 

The commentator explains aamaautrapa, like aamaa^traatha above 
(xii. 52), to mean situated at opposite extremities of the same diameter 
of the earth, or antipodal to one another. 

The technical term for the sun’s entrance into a sign of the zodiac is, 
as noticed already, aankrdnti (the commentary also presents the equiva- 
lent word aankramana ) ; of these there take place two between each 
equinox and the preceding or following solstice. The latter half of 
verse 8 is quite obscure. The commentator appears to understand it as 
signifying that, in each quadrant, the entrance (aankrdnti) immediately 
following the solstice or equinox is styled “ Vishnu’s feet” In the ear- 
liest Hindu mythology, Vishnu is the sun, especially considered as occu- 
pying successively the three stations of the orient horizon, the meridian, 
and the Occident horizon ; and the three steps by which he strides 
through the sky are his only distinctive characteristic. These three 
steps, then, appear under various forms in the later V&ishnava mythol- 
ogy, and there is plainly some reference to them in this designation of 
the sun’s entrances into the signs. It would seem easiest and most nat- 
ural to recognize in the three signs intervening between each equinox 
and solstice Vishnu’s three steps, and to regard the two intermediate 
entrances as the marks of his feet ; this may possibly be the figure in- 
tended to be conveyed by the language of the text. 

The word rtu means originally and literally any determined period of 
time, a “ season” in the most general sense of the term ; but it has also 
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been employed from very early times to designate the various divisions 
of the year. They were anciently reckoned as three, five, six, or seven ; 
but the prevailing division, and the only one in use in later times, is that 
into six seasons, named Qi?ira, Vasanta, Gnshma, Varsha, Qarad, and 
Hemanta, which may be represented By cool season, spring, summer, 
rainy season, autumn, and winter. Qi^ira begins with the month M^gha, 
or about the middle of January (see note to i. 48-51, and the table 
given below, under w. 15-16), and each season in succession includes 
two solar months. 

11. Multiply the number of minutes in the sun’s measure 
(mana) by sixty, and divide by his daily motion ; a time equal 
to half the result, in nadis, is propitious before the sun’s entrance 
into a sign {sankrdnti), and likewise after it. 

The propitious influences referred to above, in verse 3, as attending 
upon the sun’s entrance into a sign, are regarded as enduring so long as 
any part of his disk is upon the point of separation between the two 
signs. This time is found by the following proportion ; as the sun's ac- 
tual daily motion, in minutes, is to a day, or sirfy n&,dls, so is the meas- 
ure of his disk, in minutes, to the time which it will occil))y in passing 
the point referred to. 

12. As the moon, setting out from the sun, moves from day t» 
day eastward, that is the lunar method of reckoning time {mdna ) : 
a lunar day (tithi) is to be regarded as corresponding to twelve 
degrees of motion. 

18. The lunar day {tithi), the karana, the general ceremonies, 
marriage, shaving, and the performance of vows, fastings, and 
pilgrimages, are determined by lunar time. 

14. Of thirty lunar days is composed the lunar month, which 
is declared to be a day and a night of the Fathers : the end of 
the month and of the half-month {paksha) are at their mid-day 
and midnight respectively. 

For the tithi, or lunar day, see above, ii. 66 : for the karana, see 
ii. 67-69. For the month considered as the day of the pitaras, or manes 
of the departed, see note to xii. 73-77. Manu (i. 66) pronounces the 
day of the Fathers to be the dark half-month, or the fortnight from full 
moon to new moon, and their night to be the light half-month, or the 
fortnight from new moon to full moon. With this mode of division 
might be made to accord that stated in the latter part of verse 14, by 
rendering madhye “ between,” instead of “ at the middle point of” : we 
have translated according to the directions of the commentator. 

15. The constant revolution of the circle of asterisms (bhaca- 
kra) is called a sidereal day. The months are to be known by 
the names of the asterisms {nakshatra), according to the conjunc- 
tion (goga) at the end of a lunar period {parvan). 

16. To the months Kfirttika etc. belong, as concerns the con- 
junction {samayoga), the asterisms Krttikfi etc., two by two : but 
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tliree months, namely the last, the next to the last, and the fifth, 
have triple asterisms. 

The subject of sidereal time, although one of prominent importance 
in the present treatise, since the subdivision of the day is regulated 
entirely by it, is here very summarily dismissed with half a verse, while 
we find appended to it in the same passage matters with which it has 
nothing properly to do. 

We have already (note to i. 48—51) had occasion to notice that the 
months are regarded as having received their names from the asterisms 
(nakshatra) in which the moon became full during their continuance. 
According to Sir William Jones (As. Res., ii. 296), it is asserted by the 
Hindus “ that, when their lunar year was arranged by fomer astrono- 
mers, the moon was at the full in each month on the very day when it 
entered the nakshatra, from which that month is denominated.” heth- 
er this assertion is strictly true admits of much doubt. Our text does 
not imply any such claim : it only declares that the month is to be 
called by the name of that asterism with which the moon is in conjunc- 
tion {yoga) at the end of the parvan : this latter word might mean either 
half of a lunar month, but is eHdently to be understood here, as ex- 
plained by the commentary, of the light half {fukla paksha) alone, so 
that the end of the parvan (parv&nla) is equivalent to the end of 
the day of full moon {purtiimanta), or to the moment of opposition in 
longitude. Now it is evident that, owing to the incommensurability of 
the times of revolution of the sun and moon, as also to the revolution 
of the moon’s line of apsides, full moon is liable to occur in succession 
in all the asterisms, and at all points of the zodiac ; so that although, 
at the time when the system of names for the months originated and 
established itself) they were doubtless strictly applicable, they would not 
long continue to be so. Instead, however, of being compelled to alter 
continually the nomenclature of the year, we are allowed, by verse 16, 
to call a month Karttika in which the full of the moon takes place either 
in Krttika or in Rohini, and so on ; the twenty-seven asterisms being 
distributed among the twelve months as evenly as the nature of the case 
admits. 

At what period these names were first introduced into use is unknown. 
It must have been, of course, posterior to the establishment of the sys- 
tem of asterisms, but it was probably not much later, as the names are 
found in some of the earlier te.xts which contain those of the nakshatras 
themselves. We can hardly suppose that they were not originally ap- 
plied independently to the lunar months ; and certainly, no more suita- 
ble derivation could be found for the name of a lunar period than from 
the asterism in which the moon attained during its continuance her full 
beauty and perfection. In later time.*, as we have already seen (note to 
i. 48-51), the true lunar months are entirely dependent for their nomen- 
clature upon the solar months, according to the determination of the 
latter, as regards their commencement and duration, by the data and 
methods of the modem astronomical science. There has been handed 
down another system of names for the months (see Colebrooke in As. 
Res., vii. 284 ; Essays, i. 201), which have nothing to do with the aster- 
isms : whether they are to be regarded as more ancient than the others 
V OL. VI. 53 
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we do not know. They are — commencing with the first month of the 
season Vasanta, or with that one which in the other system is ealled 
Caitra — as follows : Madhu, Madhava, Cukra, Quci, Nahhas, Nahhasya, 
Isha, frija, Sahas, Sahasya, Tapas, Tap^ya. 

For the sake of a elearer understanding of the relations of the aster- 
isms, months, and seasons, we present their correspondences below in a 
tabular form : 

_ , Asterisms in which 

Season. Month. 1*^11 may occur. 


^arad. 


Hemanta. 


^(ira. 


j Kayttika. 
t (Oct -Nov.) 


' MArgagirsha. 
(Nov, -Dec.) 




PAusha. 
t (Dec.-Jan.) 


rMfigha. 

(Jan.-Feb.) 

PhSlguna. 
(Feb.- Mar.) 


( KrttikS. 

J Bohi^i. 

( Mrgasirsba. 

{ Ar^4. 

i Punarvasu. 
Pushya. 

i AgleshS. 

( P.-Pbalgimt 
■J TJ.-Pbalguni. 
( Hasta. 


Vasanta. 


Orisbma. 


Vareha. 


CAitra. 

(Mar.-Apr.) 

V4i9&kha. 

(Apt.-May.) 


Jy&isbtba. 

(Maj-June.) 

AsbSdha. 

(June-july.) 


n ^rSvaM. 
July-Aug.) 


I BhSdrapada. 
I. (Aug -Sept)) 


^arad. 


( Alvina. 

(Sept-Oct ) 


( CitrA. 

( Svatl 

( Vif&kbl 
j AnurSdbd. 

( Jyeshtbk 
( Mtila. 

( P,-Asbddha. 

( U.-Ashddbl 

j Cravana. 

( yravishthS. 

( yatabbisbaj. 

■( P.-BhadrapadA 
( U.-BbadrapadS. 

( Revati. 

■< Afvini. 

( Bharanl 


Davis (As. Res., iii. 218) notices that some of the ancient astrono- 
mers have divided the asterisms somewhat differently, giving to Qrhvana 
the three beginning with Qravana, to Bhhdrapada the three beginning 
with Pflrva-Bhhdrapadk, and to Ayvina only Agvini and Bharani. It 
seems, indeed, that the selection of the three months to which three 
asterisms, instead of two, were assigned, must 'have been made somewhat 
arbitrarily. 

It will be noticed that in this passage K&rttika is treated as the first 
of the series of months, while above (v. 10) Qiyira was mentioned as the 
first season, and while in practice (see note to i. 48—51) Vaiyhkha is 
treated as the first of the solar months, and C&itra of the lunar. Another 
name for Mirgayirsha, also, is Agrahayana, which appears to mean 
“commencement of the year.” How much significance these varia- 
tions of usage may have, and what is their reason, is not known to us. 
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As regards VMgaklia and Caitra, indeed, the case is clear, and we may 
also regard the rank assigned to K&rttika as due to the ancient position 
of Krttika, as first among the lunar mansions. 

17. In Vai 9 aklia etc., a conjunction (yoga) in tlie dark half- 
month (Jcrshnu), on the fifteenth lunar day {tithi), determines in 
like manner the years Karttika etc. of Jupiter, from his heliacal 
setting (asta) and rising (itdaya). 

We have already, in an early part of the treatise (i. 55), made acquaint- 
ance with a cycle of the planet Jupiter, composed of sixty years ; in 
this vei-se we have introduced to our notice a second one, containing 
twelve years, or corresponding to a single sidereal revolution of the 
planet. The principle upon which its nomenclature is based is very evi- 
dent. Jupiter’s revolution is treated as if, like that of the sun, it deter- 
mined a year, and the twelve parts, each quite nearly equalling a solar 
year (see note to i. 55), into which it is divided, are, by the same anal- 
ogy, accounted as months, and accordingly receive the names of the 
solar months. The appellations thus applied to the years, in their order, 
we are directed to determine by the asterism (nakshatra) in which the 
planet is found to be at the time of its disappearance in the sun’s rays, 
and its disengagement from them : for it would, of course, set and rise 
heliacally twelve times in each revolution, and each time about a month 
later than before. The name of the year, however, will not agree with 
that of the month in which the rising and setting occur, but will be the 
opposite of it, or sLx months farther forward or backward, since the 
month is named from the asterism with which the sun is in opposition, 
but the year of the cycle from that with which he is in conjunction. 
The terms in which the rule of the text is stated are not altogether un- 
ambiguous : there is no expressed grammatical connection between the 
two halves of the verse, and w'e are compelled to add in our translation 
the important word “ determines,” which links them together. The 
meaning, however, we take to be as follows : if, in any given year, the 
heliacal setting of Jupiter takes place in the month Vai9akha, then the 
asterism with which the moon is found to be in conjunction at the end 
of that month — which will be, of course, the asterism in which the sun 
is at the same time situated — will determine the name of the vear, which 
will be Karttika : and so on, from year to year. The expression “ in 
like manner,” in tire second half of the verse, is interpreted as imphdng 
that to the years of this cycle is made the same distribution of . the* as- 
terisms as to the months in the preceding passage : the second and third 
columns of the last table, then, will apply to the cycle, if we alter their 
headings respectively, from “ month” to “ year of the cycle,” and from 
“asterisms in which full moon may occur” to “asterisms in which Ju- 
piter’s heliacal setting and rising may occur.” 

There is one untoward circumstance connected with this arrangement 
which is not taken into account by the text, and which appears to op- 
pose a practical difficulty to the application of its rule. The amount of 
Jupiter’s motion during a solar year is not precisely one sign, but per- 
ceptibly more than that, so that the mean interval between kwo succes- 
sive heliacal settings is a little more than a solar month ; and this dif- 
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ference accumulates so rapidly that the thirteenth setting u oulcl take 
place about four degrees farther eastward than the first, so that, without 
some system of periodical omissions of a month, the correspondence 
between the names of the years, if applied in regular succession, and 
the asterisms in which the planet disappeared would, after a few revolu- 
tions, be altogether dislocated and broken up. If the cycle were of 
more practical consequence, or if it were contemplated as one of the 
proper subjects of this treatise, we might expect to find some method 
of obviating this difficulty prescribed. Warren, how^ever, in his brief 
account of the cycle of twelve years (Kala Sankalita, p. 212 etc.), states 
that he knows of no nation or tribe making any use of it, but only finds 
it mentioned in the books. According to both him and Davis (As. Res., 
iii; 217 etc.), the cycle of twelve yeai-s is subordinate to that of sixty, 
the latter being divided into five such cycles, to which special names are 
applied, and of each of which the successive years receive in order the 
titles of the solar months. The appellations of the cycles themselves 
are those which properly belong to the years of the lustrum [yuga), or 
cycle of five years, by which, as already noticed (note to i. 56-58), the 
Hindus appeal; first to have regulated time, and effected by intercala- 
tion the coincidence of the solar and lunar years : they are Samvatsara, 
Parivatsara, Idavatsara, Idvatsara, (or Anuvatsara), and A^atsara (or 
Idvatsara, or IJdravatsara). It would appear, then, either that the cycle 
of sixty years was derived from and founded upon the ancient lustrum, 
being an imitation of its construction in time of the planet Jupiter, 
of x^ich a month equals a solar year, or else that the already existing 
cycle had been later fancifully compared with the lustrum, and subdivi- 
ded after its model into sub^ycles for years, and years for months : of 
these two suppositions we are inclined to regard the latter as decidedly 
the more probable. 

18. From rising to rising of the sun, that is called civil {savana) 
reckoning. By that are determined the civil days (sdvana), and 
by these is the regulation of the time of sacrifice ; 

19. Likewise the removal of uncleanness from child-bearing 
etc., and the regents of days, months, and years ; the mean mo- 
tion of the planets, too, is computed by civil time. 

The term savana we have translated “ civil,” as being a convenient 
way of distinguishing this from the other kinds of time, and as being 
very properly applicable to the day as reckoned in practical use from 
sunrise^ to sunrise : in the more general sense, as denoting the mode of 
reckoning the mean motions of the planets, and the regency of succes- 
sive periods, sfiraraa corresponds to what we call “mean solar” time. 
The word itself seems to be a derivative from savana, “ libation,” the 
three daily savanas, or the sunrise, noon, and sunset libations, being 
determined by this reckoning. “ 

20. The mutually opposed day and night of the gods (stira) 
and demons (asura), which has been abeady explained, is time 
of the gods, being measured by the completioa of the sun’s 
revolution. 
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21. The space of a Patriarchate (nianvantara) is styled time 
of Prajapati : in it is no distinction of day from night. An Ailon 
{kalpa) is called time of Brahma. 

It may well be said that the mode of reckoning by time of the gods 
has heen already explained : the length of a day of the gods, with the 
method of its determination, has been stated and dwelt upon, in almost 
identical language, over and over again (see i. 13-14; xii. 45-50, 67, 
74 ; and the interpolated verse after xiv. 3), almost as if it Avere so new 
and striking an idea as to demand and bear repeated inculcation. For 
the Patriarchate (manvantara), or period of 308,448,000 years, see 
above, i. 18 ; this is the only allusion to it as a unit of time which the 
treatise contains. For the Alon (^a(pa), of 4,320,000,000 years, as 
constituting a day of Brahma, see above, i. 20. 

The remaining verses are simply the conclusion of the treatise. 

22. Thus hath been told thee that supreme mystery, lofty and 
wonderful, that sacred knowledge (brahman), most exalted, pure, 
all guilt destroying ; 

23. And the highest knowledge of the heaven, the stars, and 
the planets hath been exhibited ; he who knoweth it thoroughly 
obtaineth in the worlds of the sun etc. an everlasting place. 

24. With these words, taking leave of Maya, and being suit- 
ably worshipped by him, the part of the sun ascended to heaven, 
and entered his own disk. 

25. So then Maya, having personally learned from the sun 
that divine knowledge, regarded himself as having attained his 
desire, and as purified from sin. 

26. Then, too, the sages {rshi), learning that Maya had received 
from the sun this gift, drew near and surrounded him, and rev- 
erently asked the knowledge. 

27. And he graciously bestowed upon them the grand system 
of the planets, of mysteries in the world the most wonderful, 
and equal to the Scripture (brahman). 

The Surya-Siddh^nta, in the form in which it is here presented, as ac- 
cepted by Eanganhtha and fixed by his commentary, contains exactly 
five hundred verses. This number, of course, cannot plausibly be looked 
upon as altogether accidental : no one will question that the treatise has 
been intentionally wrought into its present compass. We have often 
found occasion above to point out indications, more or less distinct and 
unequivocal, of alterations and interpolations ; and although in some 
cases our suspicions may not prove well-founded, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the text of the treatise has undergone since its origin 
not unimportant extension and modification. Any farther consideration 
of this point we reserve for the general historical summary to be pre- 
sented at the end of the Appendix. 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING ADDITIONAL NOTES AND TABLES, CALCULATIONS OF 
ECLIPSES, A STELLAR MAP, Etc. 


1 . p. 142. The name siddhanta, by which the astronomical text- 
boots are generally called, has, by derivation and original meaning, 
nothing to do with astronomy, but signifies simply “ established conclu- 
sion and it is variously applied to other uses in the Sanskrit literature. 

It may not be uninteresting to present here a summary view of the 
existing astronomical literature of the Hindus, as derived from such 
sources of information upon the subject as are accessible to us, even 
though such a view must necessarily be imperfect and incomplete. AYe 
commence by giving a list of works furnished to the translator, at his 
request, by the native Professor of Mathematics in the Sanskrit College 
at Phna, and which may be taken as representing the knowledge pos- 
sessed, and the opinions held, by the learned of Western India at the 
present time. Along with it is offered the list of nine treatises given in 
the modern Sanskrit Encyclopedia, the Qabdakalpadruma, as entitled to 
the name of Siddh^ntA The longer list was intended to be arranged 
chronologically ; the remarks appended to the names of treatises are 
those of its compiler. 


I. Brahma-SiddhAnta. 

3. Surya-Siddhinta. 

3. idoma-SiddhAata. 

4. VAsishtha-Siddhauta. 

5. Romaka-Siddhanta. 

6. B^ulastya-SiddhAnta. 

7. Brhaspati-Siddhanta. 

8. Garga-Siddhanta. 

9. Vyasa-SiddhAnta. 

10. Parajara-SiddhAnta. 


1. Brahma-Siddhanta. 

2. Surya-SiddhAnta. 

3. Soma Siddhanta. 

4. Brhaspati-SiddhADta, 

5. Garga-SiddhAnta. 

6. NArada-SiddbAnta. 

7- Parayara-Siddbanta. 

8. PAuIastya-SiddbAnta. 

9. Yasisbtba-SiddbAnta. 


II. Bhoja-Siddhanta; earlier than the ^iromani. 

13. YarAha-Siddbanta ■ earlier than the ^iromani. 

13. Brahmagupta-Siddhanta ; earlier than the t^iromani. 

14. SiddhAnta-9iroinani ; {ahe 1072 [A.D. 1150]. 

1 5. Sundara-Siddhanta; about 400 years ago. [years ago. 

16. Tattva-Yiveka-SiddhAnta ; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha, about 250 

17. SarvabhAoina-SiddhAnta ; in the time of the reign of Jaya Sinha. 

18. Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta ) 

19. Brhad-Arya-SiddhAnta 9iroina^ 


It is obvious that these lists are uncritically constructed, and that 
neither of them is of a nature to yield valuable information without ad- 
ditional explanations. The one is most unreasonably curt, and seems 
founded on the principle of allowing the title of Siddhanta to no work 
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Tvhich is the acknowledged composition of a merely human author, 
while the other contains treatises of very heterogeneous character and 
value : and neither list distinguishes works now actually in existence from 
those which have become lost, and those of which the existence at any 
period is questionable. A more satisfactory account of the Siddhhnta 
literature may be drawn up from the notices contained in the writings of 
Western scholars, and especially from the various essays of Colehrooke. 
For what we shall here offer, he is our main authority. 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of the subject, there 
is perhaps no better method of classifying the Hindu astronomical trea- 
tises than by dividing them into four classes, as follows ; first, those 
which profess to be a revelation on the part of some superhuman being ; 
second, those which are attributed to ancient and renowned sages, or to 
other supposititious or impersonal authors ; third, those regarded as the 
works of actual authors, astronomers of an early and uncertain period ; 
fourth, later texts, of known date and authorship, and mostly of a less 
independent and original character. 

I. The first class comprises the Brahma, Suiya, Soma, Brhaspati, and 
Nkrada Siddhantas. 

1. Brahma- Siddhanta. The earliest treatise bearing this name is 
said to have formed a part of the Vishnudharmottara Purana, a work 
which seems to be long since lost, and scarcely remembered except in 
connection with the Siddhknta. The latter, too, is only known by a few 
citations in astronomical writings, and by the treatise of Brahmagupta 
(see below, third class) founded upon it. Another work laying claim to 
the same title is that which we have many times cited above as the 
Qkkalya-Sanhitk. Sanhitk, “ text, comprehensive work,” is a term em- 
ployed to denote a complete course of astronomy, astrology, horoscopy, 
etc. : this treatise, according to the manuscript in our possession, forms 
the second dh-ision (prapna) of such a course. It professes to be re- 
vealed by Brahma to the semi-divine personage Narada. Of its relation 
to the Surya-Siddhanta we have spoken above (note to viii. 10-12). It 
does not appear to be referred to as an independent work in either of 
the native lists we have given. 

2. Surya-Siddhanta. This is the treatise of which the translation 
has been given above, and of which, accordingly, we do not need to 
speak here more particularly. 

3. Soma- Siddhanta. Judging from its title, this work must profess 
to derive its origin from the moon (soma), as the preceding from the 
sun (surya). Bentley speaks of it as following in the main the system 
of the Shrya-Siddhknta. There is a manuscript of it in the Berlin 
Library (Weber’s Catalogue, No. 840), and Colebrooke seems also to 
have had it in his hands. 

4. Brhaspati- Siddhdnta. Brhaspati is the name of a divine person- 
age, priest and teacher of the gods, as also of the planet Jupiter. No 
work bearing this name is mentioned, so far as w-e can ascertain, by any 
European scholar, although Brhaspati is not infrequently referred to in 
native writings as an authority in astronomical matters. 

5. N&rada- Siddhanta. A Nkradi-SanhM, or course of astrology, in 
the Berlin Library (Weber, No. 862), and an occasional reference to 
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Xarada, among otter divine or mythical personages, as an astronomical 
authority, are all the indications we find justifying the introduction of 
this name into the list of the Qabdakalpadruma. 

II. In the second class we include the G&rga, Vyasa, Paragara, Pto- 
liga, Paulastya, and Vasishtha Siddhantas. Garga, Paracai-a, Vyasa, 
Pulastya, and Vasishtha are prominent among the sages of the ancient 
period" of Hindu history : the two latter are of the number of those who 
give name to the stars in Ursa Major (they are (? and 5 respectively). 
They cannot possibly have been the veritable authors of Siddhhntas, or 
works presenting the modern astronomical system of the Hindus : but — 
and this seems to be especially the case with regard to Garga and Par&- 
§ara — one and another of them may have distinguished themselves in 
connection with the older science, and so have furnished some ground 
for the part attributed to them by the later tradition, and for the father- 
ing of astronomical works upon them. 

1. Garga- SiddMnta. Astronomical treatises and commentaries upon 
them occasionally offer citations from Garga (see, for instance, Cole- 
brooke’s Essays, ii. 356 ; Sir William Jones in As. Res., ii. SOI), but of 
a Siddh&nta,"or text-book of astronomy, bearing his name, w'e find 
nowhere any mention excepting in the.se lists. 

2. Vydm-Siddhdnta. This name, too, is known to ns only from the 
list above given. 

3. Pdr&fara-Siddh&nta. According to Bentley, the second chapter 
of the Arya-Siddhinta contains an extract from this work, in which are 
stated the elements of the mean motions of the planets adopted by it. 
The work itself appears to be lo.st ; unless, indeed, it may have been 
contained in a manuscript of the Mackenzie Collection, which in Wil- 
son’s Catalogue (i. 120) is called Vriddha-Par&sara,’ and said to be “a 
system of astrology, attributed to Par&sara, the father of Yyhsa.” 

4. Pdulipa-Siddhdnta. The planetary elements of this treatise also 
are preserved in later commentaries, and are stated by Bentley and 
Colebrooke. We have noticed above (note to i. 4-6) that al-Birunl at- 
tributes it to Paulus the Greek ; whence Weber (Ind. Lit., p. 226) con- 
jectures that it was founded upon the Elaaywy^ of Paulus Alexandrinus. 
If this account of its origin be correct, the Puli^a to w'hom the later 
Hindus attribute it is a fictitious personage, whose name is manufactured 
out of Paulina. The work, it will be seen, is not mentioned in either of 
the lists we have given, its place appearing to be taken by the Pulastya- 
Siddhanta. According to the Hindu tradition, the school represented 
by the Pauliga-Siddhanta was the rival of that of Aryabhatta. 

' 5. Pulastya- Siddhanta. Of this Siddhanta we find mention only in 
such native lists as omit the preceding. Hence we are led to conjecture 
that the two names may indicate the same work ; an attempt, founded 
upon the similarity of the names, having been made by some to attribute 
the Pauliqa-Siddhanta to a known and acknowledged Hindu sage. 

6. Vasishtha- Siddh&nta. This work is spoken of as actually in ex- 
istence by both Colebrooke and Bentley, and the latter states its sys- 
tem to correspond with that of the S&rya-Siddhanta. More than one 
treatise bearing the name is referred to, the older one being of unknown 
authorship, and the other a later compilation founded upon this, by 
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Vishnu-candra, who is said also to have deriv^ed his material in part from 
Aryabhatta. A copy of a Vrddha-Vasishtha-Siddhanta formed a part of 
the Mackenzie Collection (Wilson’s Catalogue, i. 121). 

III. To the third class may be assigned the Siddhantas of Aryabhat- 
ta, Varaha-mihira, and Brahmagupta, and the Romaka-Siddhanta, as 
well as the later version of the Vasishtha-Siddhanta, last spoken of. 
The first three names are those of greatest prominence and highest im- 
portance in the history of Hindu astronomical science, and there is 
every reason to believe that the sages who bore them lived about the 
time when the modern system may be supposed to have received its 
final and fully developed form, or during the fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era. 

1. Arya-Siddhanta. The two principal works of Aryabhatta appear 
to have been originally entitled the Arvashtagata, “ work of eight hun- 
dred verses,” and Dagagitika, “work of ten cantos.” Colebrooke knew 
neither of them excepting by citations in other astronomical text-books 
and comnjentaries. Bentley had in his hands two treatises which he 
calls the Arya-Siddhanta and the Laghu- Arya-Siddhanta, which are pos- 
sibly identical with those above named.* The Berlin Library also con- 
tains (Weber, No. 834) a work which professes to be a commentary on 
the Dacagitika. 

2. Varaha-Siddhanta. The only distinctively astronomical work of 
Varaha-mihira appears to have been his Panca-siddh^ntika, or Compen- 
dium of Five Astronomies, of which we have already spoken (note to 
i. 2-3), and which was founded upon the Brahma, Siirya, P&uli 5 a, Va- 
sishtha, and Romaka Siddhantas. It is supposed to be no longer in 
existence, although the astrological works of the same author have been 
carefully preserved, and are without difficulty accessible. 

3. Brahma- Siddhanta. The proper title of the work composed by 
Brahmagupta, upon the foundation of an earlier treatise bearing this 
name, is Brahma-sphuta-Siddhanta, “ corrected Brahma-Siddhanta,” but 
the word sphuta, “ corrected,” is frequently omitted in citing it, as has 
been our own usage in the notes to the Suiya-Siddhanta. Colebrooke 
possessed an imperfect copy of it, and it was also in Bentley’s posses- 
sion. Upon it was professedly founded, in the main, the Siddhanta-^i- 
romani of Bhaskara. 

4. RomaJca-Siddh&nta. Of the name of this treatise, the only one 
we have thus far met with which is not derived from a real or supposed 
author, we have spoken in the note to i. 4-6. It is said by Colebrooke 
to be by Qrishena, and to have been founded in part upon the original 
Vasishtha-Siddhanta ; its early date is proved by its being one of those 
treated as authorities by Varaha-mihira. No copy of it seems to have 
have been discovered in later times. 

Our list also mentions a Bhoja-Siddhanta, probably referring to some 
astronomical work published during the reign, and under the patronage, 
of R6ja Bhoja Deva, of Dhara, in the tenth or eleventh century of 
our era. 


* See an article by Fitz-Edward Hall, Esq., On the Arya-SiddhSnta, in a later 
part of this volume. 
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IV. Onr fourth ciass is headed the Siddhanta-Qiromani, written in 
the twelfth century by Bbaskara Ac&rya, and founded upon the Brahma- 
Siddhanta of Brahmagupta. Our numerous references to it and cita- 
tions from it indicate the prominent and important position which it 
occupies in the modern astronomical literature of India. For a descrip- 
tion of the numerous commentaries upon it, see Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Algebra, note A (Essays, ii. 450 etc.). 

The longer of the lists given above mentions two or three other 
works of yet later date. Among them the Siddhanta-Sundara is the 
most ancient, having been composed by Jnana-rkja at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The Graha-Laghava is a treatise of the same 
class, and is highly considered and much used throughout India, although 
omitted from the Puna list. It is of nearly the same date with the 
work last spoken of, being the composition of Ganega, and dated fake 
1442 (A.D. 1520). The Siddhknta Tattva^Viveka, more usually styled 
the Tattva-Viveka sirnply, is a century later : it was written by Kama- 
lakara, about A. D. 1620. The Siddhhnta-Skrvabhauma dates from very 
nearly the same period, and is the work of Munigvara, who is also the 
author of a commentary on the Qiromani, and the son of Eanganatha, 
the commentator on the Surya-Siddhanta. 

This class of astronomical writings might be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended, but the works which have been mentioned appear to be the 
most authoritative and important. 

Of all the treatises whose names we have cited, we know of but three 
which have as yet been published— the Surya-Siddhanta, the Siddhknta- 
^iromani, and the Graha-Laghava ; the two latter under the auspices of 
the School-Book Society of Calcutta. Prof. Hall’s edition of the Shrya- 
Siddh^nta, to which reference is made in our Introductory Note, has 
been completed by the addition of a fourth Fasciculus since our own 
publication was commenced, so that we have been able to avail ourselves 
of its valuable assistanee throughout. 

2 . p. 142. Eanganatha, in the verses with which he closes his com- 
mentary, states it to have been completed on the same day with the 
birth of his son Munigyara, in the faka year 1525, or A. H. 1603. For 
his relationship to other well-known authors or commentators of astro- 
nomical treatises, see Oolebrooke’s Essays, ii. 452 etc. Other commenta- 
tors on the Surya-Siddhanta mentioned by Colebrooke are Nysinha, who 
wrote but a few years later than Eanganatha, and Bhudhara and Dadk 
Bhk'i, whose age is not stated. The Mackenzie collection (see Wilson’s 
Catalogue, p. 118 etc ) contained commentaries on the whole or parts of 
the same text by Mallikaijuna, Yellaya, an Aryabhatta, Mammabhatta. 
and Tammaya. ' ’■ 


A® especially suitable opportunity has hitherto offered 
itself for giving in our notes the synonymy of the names of the planets, 
we present here a H the appellations by which they are known in the text 
of the Surva-biddhauta. 

^ The sun IS called by the following names derived from roots signify- 
ing “to shine : arka, bhanu, ravi, vivasvani, surya; also saw/ar liter- 
ally “enhvener, generator”; hhaskara, “light-maker”; dinakara and 
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div&kara, “ day-maker” ; and tigmanfu and tikshnangu, “ having hot or 
piercing rays.” 

The moon, besides her ordinary names indu, candra, vidhu, is styled 
nigakara, “night-maker”; nifdpali, “lord of night”; anushnagu, fita- 
gu, fttdngu, gitadidhiti, himarapmi, himanpu, kimadidhiti, “having cool 
rays” ; and pacin and papdnka, “marked with a hare” ; the Hindu fancy 
sees the figure of this animal in the spots on the moon’s disk. The 
name soma nowhere directly occurs, but it is implied in the title sdiimya 
given to Mercury. 

Mercury is styled jna. and biidka, “ wise, knowing” ; also cafija and 
sdumya, “ son of the moon.” The reason of neither appellation is ob- 
vious. It will be seen below that the moon, the sun, and the earth have 
each of them one of the lesser planets assigned to it as its son : why 
Mercury, Saturn, and Mars were selected, and on what grounds their 
respective parentage was given them, is liitherto entirely unknown. 

Venus has one name, pukra, “ brilliant,” which is derived from her 
actual character : she is also known as hhrgu, which is the name of one 
of the most noted of the ancient sages, or as hhrguja or hhdrgava, 
“ son of Bhigu.” 

Mars has likewise a single appellation, angdraka, “ coal,” which is 
given him on account of his fiery burning light : all his other titles, 
namely kuja, bhuputra, bhumiputra, bhusuta, bhduma, mark him as “ son 
of the earth.” 

Jupiter is known as brhaspaii, which is, as already more than once 
noticed, the name of a divine personage, priest and teacher among the 
gods; the word means originally “lord of worship.” The planet also 
receives some of his titles, namely guru, “ preceptor,” and amarejya, 
“teacher of the immortals.” The only other name given to it, jiva, 
“ living,” is of doubtful origin. 

Saturn has two appellations, each represented by several forms ; 
namely “ son of the sun,” or arkaja, drki, siiryatanaya ; and “ the slow- 
moving,” or manda, pani, candipcara. 

All these names, it will be noticed, are of native Hindu origin, and 
have nothing to do with the appellations given, by other nations to the 
planets. In the Hindu astrological writings, however, even those of a 
very early period (see 'Weber’s Ind. Stud., ii. 261), appear, along with 
these, other titles which are evidently derived from those of the 
Greeks. 

4. p. 146. We have everywhere cited Bentley’s work on Hindu 
astronomy according to the London edition of it (8vo., 1825), the only 
one to which we have had access. 

In a few instances, where we have not specified the part of Bhaskara’s 
■Siddhhnta-Qiromani to which we refer, the Ganithdhyaya, or properly 
astronomical portion of it, is intended. 

5. p. 161. For the convenience of any who may desire to make a 
more detailed examination of the elements of the mean motions of the 
planets adopted in this treatise, and to work out the results deducible 
from them, we present them in the following table in a more exact form. 
We give the mean time of sidereal revolution, in mean solar days, and 
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the amount of mean motion, in seconds, during a day, and also during 
a Julian year, of 3&5^ mean solar days. 


Mean Motions of the Planets. 


Planet. 

Time of 

sidereal revolution. 

Mean dailj motion. 

Mean yearly motion 

Sun, 

d 

365.25375648 

3,548.16956 

1,295,968.931 

Mercury, 

87.96970228 

14,732.34496 

5,380,988.996 

Venus, 

22469856755 

5,767.72702 

2,106,662.295 

Mars, 

686.99749394 

1,886.46976 

689,033.081 

Jupiter, 

4,332.32065235 

299.14683 

109,263.381 

Saturn, 

Moon, 

10,765.77307481 

120.381 5 i 

43,969.346 

eider, rev., 

27.32167416 

47 , 434.86773 

17,325,585.437 

eynod. rev,. 

29.53068795 

43,886.69817 

16,029,616.507 

apsis, 

3,232.09367416 

400.97848 

146,457.389 

node. 

6,794.39983121 

190.74532 

69,669.730 


6 . p. 161. The system of the Surya-Siddhhnta, so far as concerns 
the mean motions of the planets, the date of the last general conjunc- 
tion, and the frequency of its recurrence, is also that of the Qakalya- 
SanhitSi. It is likewise presented, according to Bentley (Hind. Astr., p. 
116), by the Soma and Vasishtha Siddhantas. So^far as can be gath- 
ered from the elements of the Pauliqa and Laghu-Arya Siddhantas, as 
reported by Colebrooke and Bentley, these treatises, too, followed a simi- 
lar system ; the revolutions of the planets in an Age, as stated by them, 
■where they differ from those of the Shrya-Siddhanta, always differ by a 
number which is a multiple of four. Some of the astronomical text- 
books, however, have constructed their systems in a somewhat different 
manner. Thus the Siddhanta-Qiromani, following the authority of 
Brahmagupta and of the earlier Brahma-Siddhhnta, makes the planets 
commence their motions together at the star ? Piscium at the very com- 
mencement of the jBon, and return to a general conjunction at the same 
point only after the lapse of the whole period of 4,320,000,000 years. 
The same is the case with the Arya and Paraqara Siddhhntas : they too, 
as reported by Bentley (Hind. Astr., pp. 148, 150), state the revolutions 
of the planets for the whole .^Eon only, and in numbers which have no 
common divisor, so that they assume no briefer cycle of conjunction. 
But they all, at the same time, take special notice of the commence- 
ment of the Iron Age, which they make to begin at the moment of mean 
sunrise at Lanka, and manage to effect very nearly a general conjunc- 
tion at the time of its occurrence, as is shown by the table at the end 
of this note, in which are presented the positions of all the planets, and 
of the moon’s apsis and node, as stated by them for that moment. ' 

e insert these data here, because they seem to us to furnish ground 
for important conclusions respecting the comparative antiquity of the 
two systems. The commencement of the Iron Age, which to the one 
is of cardinal importance as an astronomical epoch, is to the other 
simply a chronological era, having no astronomical significance. No-w 
i^ as has been shown m our notes to be altogether probable, that epoch 
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is in fact of astronomical origin, being arrived at by retrospective calcu- 
lation of the planetary motions, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
the system which presents it in its true character is the more ancient 
and original. This conclusion is strengthened by the notice taken of 
the epoch by the Siddhanta-firomani and its kindred treatises. We do 
not see how their treatment of it is to be explained, excepting upon the 
supposition that a general conjunction at that time was already so firmly 
established as a fundamental dogma of the Hindu astronomy, that they 
were compelled, even while rejecting the theory of brief cycles and re- 
curring conjunctions, to pay it homage by so constructing their elements 
that these should exhibit at least a very near approach to a conjunction 
at the moment. W'e are clearly of opinion, therefore, that, apart from 
all consideration of the relative age of the separate treatises, the system 
represented by the Surya-Siddhanta is the more ancient. 


Mean Placesof ihe Planets, 6 o'cA.M.at Ujjayini, FebA^th, B. (7.3102. 


Planet. 

SiddWnta-^iromani. j 

Arya-Siddhanta. 

P^r^gara-SiddhaDta. 


s 

a 


’ ' 1 

S 



" 

8 

0 

f 


Sun, 

o 

o 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mercury, 

II 

27 

24 

39 j 

II 

21 

21 

36 

I 

21 

17 

17 

Venus, 

1 

38 

43 

i 4 j 

II 

27 

7 

12 

II 

26 

58 

34 

Mars, 

II 

39 

3 

5 o , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

39 

i 4 

38 

Jupiter, 

11 

39 

27 

36 1 

11 

27 

7 

12 

II 

27 

2 

53 

Saturn, 

11 

28 

46 

34 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

28 

57 

22 

Moon, 

O 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

48 

“ apsis. 

4 

5 

29 

46 1 

4 

3 

5 o 

24 

4 

5 

12 

39 

" node, 

5 

3 

ra 

58 i 

5 

2 

38 

24 

5 

2 

49 

12 


p. 164. We present in the annexed table, in the same form as 
above (note 5), the elements of the mean motions of the planets as cor- 
rected by the hija . 


Mean Motions of the Planets, as corrected by the bija. 


Planet. 

Time of 

sidereal revolution. 

Mean daily motion. 

Mean yearly motion. 

Mercury, 

d 

87.96978075 

14,732.33182 

5,380,984.196 ! 

Venus, 

234.69895152 

5,767.71717 

2,106,658.695 ’ 

Jupiter, 

4,332.4i58i277 

299.14026 

109,260.981 i 

Saturn, 

10,764.89171783 

120.39136 

43,972.946 { 

Moon’s apsis. 

3,233.12015592 

400.97519 

146,456.189 1 

“ node, 

6,794 38280845 

190.74861 

69,670.930 


§. p. 166. At the time when we wrote our note, we had not observed 
that Bentley himself explains, in a foot-note to page 111 of his wort, 
this apparent error. In the case of Mercury, since the number of revo- 
lutions as stated by the text of our treatise did not yield him the result 
which he desired, he has quietly taken the liberty of altering it from 
17,937,060 to 17,937,024, assuming, as his justification, an error of the 
copyists which has not the slightest plausibility, and ignoring the fact 
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that the correctness of the former number is avouched by its occurrence 
in other treatises. It is highly characteristic of Bentley, that he has 
thus arbitrarily amended one of the data upon which he rests the most 
injportant of his general conclusions, a conclusion which, but for such 
emendation, would be not a little weakened or modified. Any one can 
see for himself, upon referring to our table given on page 188, with how 
much plausibility Bentley is able to deduce, from the dates of its fourth 
column, the year A.D. 1091 as that of the composition of the Surya- 
Siddhanta. We have been solicitous to allow Bentley all the credit we 
possibly could for his labors upon the Hindu astronomy, but we cannot 
avoid expressing here our settled conviction that, as an authority upon 
the subject, he is hardly more to be trusted than Bailly himself, that his 
work must be used with the extremest caution, and that his determina- 
tion of the successive epochs in the history of astronomical science in 
India is from beginning to end utterly worthless. 

9. p. 167. W^e have not fulfilled our promise to recur in the eighth 
chapter to the subject of the sun’s error of position, because we felt our- 
selves incompetent-to cast at present any valuable light upon it. Noth- 
ing but a careful and thorough sifting and comparison of all the earliest 
treatises, together with the traditions preserved by the commentators, 
and the practical methods of construction of the calendar, is likely to 
settle the question as to the manner in which the elements of the plan- 
etary orbits were originally made up. 

10 . p. 168. In making out our comparative table of sidereal revolu- 
tions, we have calculated the column for Ptolemy as we conceive that 
he would himself have calculated it, had he been called upon to do so. 
M. Biot, having in view an object different from ours, has carefully re- 
vised Ptolemy’s processes (see his Traite Eleraentaire d’Astronomie 
Physique, 3™® ed., v. 37-71), and has deduced from the latter’s original 
data what he regards as the true times of sidereal revolution of the pri- 
mary planets furnished by them ; his periods are accordingly slightly 
different from those presented in our table. 

Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 246 ; Essays, ii. 412) has also given a com- 
parative table of the daily motions of the planets, but has committed in 
it the gross error of setting side by side the sidereal rates of motion of 
the Hindu text-books and the tropical rates of Ptolemy and Lalande. 
Of course, his data being incommensurable, the conclusions he draws 
from their comparison are erroneous. 

H. p. 171. We add, in the following table, a comparison of the po- 
sitions of the apsides and nodes of the planets as stated in our treatise — 
being those which are adopted, with unimportant variations, by all the 
schools of Hindu astronomy — with those laid down by Ptolemy in his 
Syntaxis. The latter we give as stated by Ptolemy for his own period, 
without reducing them to their value in distances from the initial point 
of the Hindu sphere. The actual distance of that point, or of the 
vernal equinox of A. H. 560, from the vernal equinox of Ptolemy’s time, 
is about 5^°. We should remark also that Ptolemy does not state 
expressly and distinctly the positions of the nodes : we derive them from 
the rules given by him, in ^e sixth chapter of his thirteenth Book, for 
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calculating the latitude of the planets : not being, however, altogether 
confident of our correct understanding and interpretation of those rules. 


Positions of the Apsides and Modes of the Planets. 


1 Planet. 

SuJTa- 

SiddMnta. 

Ptolemy. 

Difference. 

1 Apsides: 


/ 




1 

< i 

Sun, 

77 

i 5 

65 

3 o 

+ II 

45 1 

Mercury, 

220 

26 

190 

0 

-f 3 o 

26 

V enjis, 

79 

49 

55 

0 

+ 24 

49 

Mars, 

i 3 o 

1 

ii 5 

3 o 

-1 - 14 

3 i 

J upitcr, 

I 7 I 

16 

161 

0 

+ 10 

16 

Saturn, 

Ixodes : 

236 

38 

233 

0 

+ 3 

38 

Mercury, 

20 

44 

10 

0 

+ 10 

44 

V enus, , 

59 

45 

55 

0 

+ 4 

45 

Mars, 

4 o 

4 

25 

3 o 

+ 14 

34 

Jupiter, 

79 

4 r 

5 i 

0 

+ 28 

4 i 

Saturn, 

100 

25 

i 83 

0 

-82 

35 


It will be perceived that the difi’erences here are not so great as to ex.- 
clude the supposition of a connected origin. We do not ourselves be- 
lieve that the Hindus were ever sufficiently skilled in observation, or in 
the discussion of the results of observation, to be able to derive such 
data for themselves, or even intelligently to modify and improve them, 
when obtained from other sources. In order, however, fully to under- 
stand the relation of the Hindu to the Greek science in this part, we re- 
quire to know, first, what were the positions assigned to the apsides and 
nodes by Greek astronomers prior to Ptolemy, and secondly, what were 
their actual positions at the periods in question. Upon the first point 
no information appears to have been handed down to our times ; and as 
regards the other, we have not found any modern determination of the 
desired data, and are not ourselves at present in a situation to undertake 
so intricate and laborious a calculation. 

12 . p.l73. The era of the kali yuga, or Iron Age, is not in prac- 
tical use among the Hindus of the present day : two others, of a less 
remote date, are ordinarily employed by them in the giving of dates. 
These are styled the eras of Calivahana and of Vikramaditya respect- 
ively, from two sovereigns so named : their origin and historical sio-nifi- 
cance are matters of much doubt and controversy. The years of the 
era of falivahana are, according to Warren (Kkla Saukalita, p. 381 and 
elsewhere), solar years : their reckoning commences after the lapse of 
3179 complete years of the Iron Age, or early in April, A.D. 78 : the 
1782nd year, accordingly, coinciding with the 4961st of the Iron Age, 
commenced, as is shown by the table on p. 174, April 12th, 1859, and 
ended April 11th, 1860. The years of this era are generally cited as 
paka or paka years. In the other era, the luni-solar reckoning is followed 
(llVarren, as above, p. 391 and elsewhere) j and its first year began with 
the 3045th of the Iron Age, or early in 58 B. C. ; its 19’62nd year, coin- 
ciding with the 4961st of the remoter era, commenced (see table on p. 
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174) April 4th, 1859, and ended March 22nd, 1860. The years of this 
era are caUed and quoted as samvatsara years, or, by abbreviation, sim- 
ply samvat. 

13 . p. 183. M. Vivien de St. Martin (in Julien’s Memoires de Hiouen- 
Thsang, ii. 258) supposes the value of the li in use in China during the 
seventh century to have been about 329 metres, or 1080 English feet. 
This would mate the values of the three tinds of yojana mentioned by 
the Buddhist traveller to be 8^, and 3|- English miles respectively. 

14 . p. 188. In the first table upon this page, we have, by an over- 
sight, given the earth’s heliocentric longitude, instead of the sun’s geo- 
centric longitude. To the sun’s place as stated, accordingly, should be 
added 180°. 

15 . p. 196. M. Biot (Journal des Savants, 1859, p. 409) suggests that 

the Hindus, like Albategnius, obtained their sines directly from the 
chords of Hipparchus or Ptolemy. This may not be an altogether im- 
possible supposition, but it is at least an unnecessary one, for they cer- 
tainly had geometry enough, at the time of the elaboration of their 
astronomical system, to construct their table independently. Our notes 
have presented Delambre’s view of the method of its construction and 
the reason of its limitation to arcs which are multiples of 3° 45'. IVe 
cannot but feel, however, upon maturer consideration, that the correct- 
ness of that view is very questionable ; that the Hindus could probably 
have made out a more complete table if they had chosen to do so ; and 
that a sufficient reason is found for their selection of the arc of 3° 45' 
in the fact that it is a natural subdivision of a recognized unit, the arc of 
30°, while the series of twenty-four sines was sufficiently full and accu- 
rate for their uses. IVe have been at the pains to calculate the complete 
series of Hindu sines from Ptolemy’s table of chords, assuming the value 
of radius to be 3438', in order to test the question whether there were 
any correspondence of errors between them which should prove the one 
to be derived from the other : our results are as follows. In five of the 
instances (the 14th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, and 23rd sines of the table) in 
which the value of the Hindu sine exceeds the truth, Ptolemy supports 
the error; in the other three cases (the 16th, l7th, and 18th sines), 
Ptolemy affords the correct value ; to the 6th sine, also, which by the 
Hindus is made too small, Ptolemy’s table gives its true value, but the 
next following sine he makes too great (namely 1520.59, which would 
give 1521, instead of 1520); this is his only independent error. The 
evidence yielded by the comparison may be regarded as not aitooether 
unequivocal. “ 

For the benefit of any who may desire to make practical use of the 
Hindu sines, in calculations conducted according to the processes of the 
Shrya-Siddhanta, we give, upon the opposite page, a more detailed table 
of them than has been presented hitherto, with such sets of differences 
annexed as will enable the calculator readily to find the sine of any 
given arc, or the reverse, without resorting to the laborious proportions 
by which the text contemplates that they should in each case be deter- 
mined.^ Such a table vve have ourselves found highly useful, and even 
almost indispensable, in connection with our own calculations. 




I 0.849 

3 1.698 

3 1.547 

4 3.396 

5 4.244 

I o. 8 i 3 
3 1.637 

3 3.440 

4 3.253 

5 4.067 

1 0.773 

2 1.547 

3 3.330 

4 3.093 

5 3.867 


4 2.916 

5 I 3.644 

1 0.684 

2 1 .369 

3 2.053 

4 3.738 

5 3.422 


1 0.582 

2 1.164 

3 1.747 

4 2.329 

5 2.91 1 


3006.27 ' ^ p 

3034.58 ; 3 ' 
4 1 

3062.80 I c 1 

I p • 

: 3o84 — 

3090.20 1 ' 

3ii5 ^ ' 

3139.80 ^ 

3164.60 5 

3177 — - 

3187.53 I 

3208.60 * 

3229.67 ^ 

3350.74 5 

3256 — 

3269 ^ 

3286.33 3 

3303.67 4 
3321 A. 

3334.60 ’ 

3348.20 3 

3361.80 4 

3372 —■ 

3374.47 1 

5384.33 

3394.20 ^ 

3404.07 5 
3409 — . 

3411.93 I 

3417.80 ^ 

3423.67 ^ 
3429 53 5 

343 1 — 

3432.40 ' 
3434.27 3 
3436. 1 3 1 4 
3438 1 5 
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In explaining how the Hindus may have arrived at their empirical 
mle, as laid down in verses 15 and 16, for the development of the series 
of sines, we have also, as mentioned in our note, followed the guidance 
of Delambre. Prof. Newton, however, is of opinion that the rule in 
question was probably obtained by direct geometrical demonstration, in 
some such method as the following, which is much more in accordance 
with the mathematical processes exhibited or implied in other parts of 
the Shrya-Siddh5.nta. 

In the quadrant AB (Fig. 34), let B F, BD, and BE be three arcs, of 

which each exceeds its predecessor 
by the equal increment D F or D E ; 
and let F m, D I, and E i be their 
sines, increasing by the unequal dif- 
ferences D h and E g. Now as E D 
and D F are small arcs (they are 
shown in the figure of three times 
the proportional length of the arcs 
of difference of the Hindu table), 
ED^f and D F A may be regarded as 
plane triangles, and the angles made 
by C D at D as right angles : hence 
the angles E Dy and C D / are equal, 

\ the triangles ED^r and CD I are 
similar, andED:E 5 »::CD:C;; or 
' _ 'I ' ' Ei7=ED.C;-i-CD. In like man- 

ner, DA=ED.Cm- 7 -CD. There- 
fore D A — Ejf =:E D.I m- 7 -C D ; and E^, which is the amount by 
which EA exceeds DZ, equals D A--(ED.Z»i-i-CD). But, by simi- 
larity of the triangles C D Z and D F A, FA, or Im, equals E D.D Z-j- 
CD; and hence E D.Zm-i-CD = (ED^-i-C D^) D Z, or (ED-^ 
C D)* D Z. Now when E D equals 225' and C D 3438', E D -J- C D = 
nearly (or exactly and (ED-i-CD)*r= nearly (more 

exactly, Hence E A=D Z D A — D Z, which is equiva- 

lent to the Hindu rule. 



^ When we wrote the note to the passage of the text relating to the 
■ines, we assumed that the rule as there stated would give the series of 
sines, having found upon trial that it held good for the first few terms of 
the series. But, it having been pointed out to us by Prof. Newton that 
the adoption of yV ^ I'lie value of ED-a_CD could not but lead to 
palpably erroneous results, we carried our calculations farther, and found 
that only five of the sines following the first one can be deduced from 
it by the processes prescribed ; that with the seventh sine begins a dis- 
cordance between the table and the result of calculation by the rule, 
which goes on increasing to the end, where it amounts to as much as 
70 in the value obtained for radius. 

This untoward circmmstance, which may be regarded as a trait highly 
characteristic of a Hindu a-stronomical treatise, seems to us rather to 
favor the opinion that the rale is the result of construction and demon- 
stration, and not empirically deduced from a consideration of the actual 
second differences. In the latter case we should more naturally suppose 
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that it would have been tested thronghoiit by actual trial ; while, if it 
had been arrived at in the manner above explained, an application of it 
to the first few members only of the series might more easily have been 
accepted as a sufficient test of its correctness. 

16 . p. 203. We are not sure that the name Ihuja may not origin- 
ally and properly belong rather to the arc than to its chord or sine. It 
comes from a root hhuj, “ bend,” and signifies primarily “ a bend, curve,” 
being applied also to designate the arm on account of the latter*s sup- 
pleness or flexibility. The word koli also most frequently means “the 
end or horn of a bow.” We might, then, look upon the relations of the 
arc (dhanus, capa, k&rmuka) and its parts and appurtenances as follows. 
The whole arc taken into account is (Fig. 2, p. 203) Q R S : of this, B R C 
is the bhvja, curve or bow proper, while B Q and C S are its two kotis 
or horns : B C is the chord or bow-string {jyd, etc.), or, more distinct- 
ively, the bhiijajya; which name, by substitution for jy&rdha, is also ap- 
plied to either of its halves, BH or HC: BF of CL is in like manner 
the kot.ijyd, ; R H, finally, the versed sine, is the “ arrow” (parn, hhv ,) ; 
by this name it is often known in other treatises, although not once so 
styled in this Siddhanta. If this view be correct, the terms bhuja and 
koti as applied to the base and perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, 
are given them on account of their relation to one another as sine and 
cosine, while the synonyms of bhvja, namely bdhu and cfos, are employed 
on account only of their agreement with it in the signification “ arm,” 
and not in that which gives it its true application. For kali the treatise 
affords no synonyms. 

17. p. 207. M. Delarabre, in his History of Ancient Astronomy (i, 
462 etc)., has subjected to a detailed examination the rules of the Shrya- 
Siddhanta for the calculation of the equations of the centre for the sun 
and moon, has reduced them to a single formula, and has calculated for 
each degree of a quadrant the values of the equations, comparing them 
with those furnished by the Hindu tables, as reported by Davis (As. Res., 
ii. 255-256). M. Biot has more recently, in the Journal des Savants 
for 1859 (p. 384 etc.), taken up the same subject anew, especially point- 
ing out, and illustrating by figures and calculations, the error of the 
Hindus in assuming the variation of the equation to be the same in all 
the four quadrants of mean revolution. 

18 . p. 220. ICeither Delambre nor Biot (both as above cited), nor 
any other western savant who has treated of the Hindu astronomy, has 
found any means of accounting for the variation of dimensions of the 
planetary epicycles. In its present form and extent, indeed, it seems to 
defy explanation : we can only conjecture that it may be an unintelli- 
gent and reasonless extension to all the planets, and to both classes of 
epicycles, of a correction originally devised and applied only in one or 
two special cases. According to Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 235 etc. ; 
Essays, ii. 400 etc.), there is^discordance among the different Hindu au- 
thorities upon this point. Aryabhatta agrees with the Surya-Siddhhnta 
throughout; Brahmagupta and Bhhskara make the epicycles only of 
Venus and Mars variable ; Munfyvara, in the Siddhhnta-Shrvabha.umay 
regards all the epicycks as invariable. 
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19. p. 236. Our suggestion of a possible derivation of tbe term yoga 
from the “sum” of the. longitudes of the sun and moon is unquestion- 
ably erroneous. That term is to be underetood here in the sense of 
“junction, conjunction,” and the conception upon which is founded its 
application to the periods in question is that of a conjunction {yoga) of 
the moon with the tw'enty-seven asterisms {nakshatra) in their order, or 
her successive continuance in their respective portions. Only the sys- 
tem is divorced from any actual connection with the asterisms ; for while 
the latter are stellar groups, having fixed positions in the heavens, they 
are here treated as if the twenty-seven-fold division of the ecliptic found- 
ed upon them had no natural limits, but was to be reckoned from the 
actual position of the sun at any given moment. 

According to Warren (Kala Sankalita, p. 74), the names of the twenty- 
seven yogas, as given by us on page 236, are also applied by the Hin- 
dus to the junction-stars {yogatara) of the asterisms (with the omission, 
of course, of Abhijit) : for which see the notes to the eighth chapter. 
This fact we do not find noticed elsewhere ; possibly the usage is a local 
one only. 

Of the twenty-eight yogas of the other system, to which the Surya- 
Siddhhnta makes no reference, the names are given by Colebrooke as 
follows : 

I. Ananda. lo. Mudgara. 19. Siddhi. 

а. KSiada?^. ir. Chattra. ao. ^!ubha. 

3. Dhilmra. la. Maitra. ai. Amrta. 

4. Praj4pati. i3, Jttnasa. a a. Musala. 

5. SSutnya. \A. Padma. a3. Gada. 

б. Dhvdnksha. i5. Lambaka. 24. Matanga. 

7. Dhvaja. 16. thpita. a5. RSksbasa. 

8. frivatsa. 17. Mrtyu. 26. Cara. 

9. Vajra. 18. Eana. 27. Stbira. 

a8. Pravardha. 

Colebrooke says farther : “ The foregoing list is extracted from the 
Batnamala of f ripati. He adds the rule by which the yogas are reg- 
ulated. On a Sunday, the nakshatras answer to the yogas in their 
natural order ; viz. A^vinl to Ananda, Bharani to Kaladanda, etc. But, 
on a Mondyiy, the first yoga (Ananda) corresponds to Mrgagiras, the 
second to Ardra, and so forth. On a Tuesday, the nakshatra which 
answers to the first yoga is Agiesha; on Wednesday, Hasta ; on Thurs- 
day, Anuradhh ; on Friday, Uttara-Ashadha ; and on Saturday, Cata- 
bhishaj.” 

This is by no means a clear and sufiScient explanation of the charac- 
ter and use of the system, yet we seem to see distinctly from it that this, 
no less than the other system, is cut off from any actual connection with 
the twenty-eight asterisms, since the snccession of the yogas is made to 
depend upon the day of the week, while the week stands in no constant 
and definable relation to the motion of the moon. 

80 . p. 246. In stating that the Surya-Siddhknta furnished no hint of 
the precession excepting in this passage, we failed to notice that in one 
other place, namely in connection with the rules for finding the time 
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■when the declinations of the snn and moon are equal (xi. 6), the pre- 
cession is distinctly ordered to be calculated, and in terms which con- 
tain an evident reference to those in which the fact of the precession is 
here stated. The exception, however, is one which goes to prove, rather 
than overthrow, the general rule ; the process in which we are for once 
favored with explicit directions upon the point in question is the one of 
all others in the work the most trivial, and the chapter which contains it 
furnishes, as pointed out by us in the notes, good reason to suspect late 
alterations and interpolations. We do not, then, regard the statement 
made in our note as requiring to be either retracted or seriously modi- 
fied. Nor do we, although fully appreciating the difficulty of assuming 
that the original elaborators of the general Hindu system can have been 
ignorant of, or ignored, the precession, regret the force and distinctness 
with which we have stated the circumstances which appear to favor that 
assumption. Whether it be true or false, there is much in connection 
with the subject which is .strange, and demands explanation : and that 
can only be satisfactorily given when there shall have been attained a 
more thorough comprehension of the early history and the varying forms 
of the science in India. 

21 . p. 258. The commentary frequently styles the sine of altitude 
mahafanku, “great gnomon,” to distinguish it from the ganhu, “gno- 
mon.” 

22 . p. 275. Our statement that the Surya-Siddhanta employs only 
the term graha to designate the planets requires a slight modification. 
In one instance (ii. 69) they are called hhac&rin, and in one other (ix. 9) 
khacara, both words signifying “moving in the ether” (see xii. 23, 81). 

23 . p. 282. This use of the word prdct, “ east, east point,” appears 
to be taken from the projections of eclipses, as directed to be drawn in 
the sixth chapter. Thus, in the figure there given (Fig. 27, p. 301), 
E M and v M represent the directions of the equator and ecliptic with 
reference to one another at the moment of first contact, and E and v 
are the east-points (prdcl) of those lines respectively : the arc E v, or 
the “interval of the two east-points,” is the measure of the angle which 
the two lines make with one anoljier at the given time. 

24 . p. 285. As promised above, we present here, by way of appen- 
dix to the fourth chapter of our translation and notes, a 

Calculation, accoedino to the Data and Methods of the SuRyA- 
SlDDHANTA, OF THE LuNAR EcLIPSE OF FEBRUARY 6tH, 1860, 

FOB THE LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OP WASHINGTON. 

Bailly, in his work on the Hindu astronomy (p. 355 etc.), presents 
several calculations of eclipses by Hindu methods, namely of the lunar 
eclipse of July 29th, 1730, of the lunar eclipse of June l*7th, 1704, and 
of the solar eclipse of Nov. 29th, 1704. But, owing to his imperfect 
comprehension of the character and meaning of many of the processes, 
and owing to his incessant use of Hindu terms in the most barbarous 
transcriptions, without explanations, his intended illustrations are only 
with difficulty intelligible, and are exceedingly irksome to study. Davis, 
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in his first valuable article in the Asiatic Eesearches (ii. 2 73 etc.), has 
also furnished a calculation of a lunar eclipse, as made by native astron- 
omers, comparing their results, obtained by several different methods, 
with the actual elements of the eclipse, as given by the Nautical Alma- 
nac. As it seemed desirable to give a like practical illustration of the 
Hindu methods of calculation, in connection with this fuller exposition 
of their foundation and meaning, and by way of an additional test of the 
accuracy of the results which the system is in condition to furnish, we 
have selected for the purpose the partial eclipse of the moon which oc- 
curred on the evening of Feb. 6tli, 1860. Our calculations are made 
according to the elements of our text alone, without adding, like Davis, 
the correction of the hija, since our object is to illustrate the text itself, 
and not the modern system as altered from it. The course of the suc- 
cessive steps of our processes may not everywhere strictly accord with 
that which would be pursued by a native astronomer, as we take the 
rules of the text and apply them according to our own conception of 
their connection. 

We omit the preliminary tentative processes, and conceive ourselves 
to have ascertained that, at the time of full moon in the month Magha, 
I. A. 4961 (see page 174), or samvat 1917 (see add. note 12), the moon 
will be eclipsed. 

I. To find the sum of days (ahargana, dinaragi) for mean midnight 
next preceding full moon. 

The sixth day of February, 1860, being the day of full moon {pArni- 
m&), is the fifteenth day of the first, or light, half of the lunar month 
M&gha, the eleventh month of the year, as is shown by the table on 
page 174. The time, then, for which we are to find the sum of days, is 
4960^ 10™ 14‘1, reckoning (i. 56) only from the commencement of the 
Iron Age. For this period the sum of days, as found by the processes 
already sufficiently illustrated in the notes to i. 48-51, is 1,811,981 days. 

II. To find the mean longitude of the sun and moon, and of the 
moon’s apsis. 

The proportions (i. 53) 

r 4,320,000 : 4960'^®^ ^23° 17' i" 

1.577,91 7,828: 1,811,981::! 57,753,^36: 66,3 2orev 33 9° 44' 19" 

( 488,203: 5610='' i* i3° 43' i" 

give us — rejecting whole revolutions, and deducting 3^ frotn the motion 
of the moon’s apsis, for its position at the epoch (see note to i. 56-58) — 
the mean longitudes required. These are for the time of mean midnight 
atIJjjayini: to finE them for mean midnight at Washington, which is 
distant from Ujjayini 167ly.28, upon a parallel of latitude 3936y.75 in 
circumference (note to i. 63-65), we add to the position of each f 

or .42453 of its mean motion during a sidereal day. This corre1;tion is 
styled the degantaraphala. We have, then, 

Long, attljjay. Correction. Long, at Wasli’n 

93 23° 17'," -f- 25' 2" = 9., 23° 42' 3" 

3> 9° 44' 19' -1- 5° 34' 43" = 3. i5° 19' 2" 

io» i3° 43' i" -f- 2' 5o" = iosi3°45'5i" 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Moon’s apsis, 
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The place of the sun’s apsis remains as already found for Jan. 1st 
(note to ii. 39) : 

Longitude of sun’s apsis, as 17° 17' a4" 

In applying here the correction for difference of meridian, as well as 
in all other processes of the whole calculation into which the amounts 
of motion of the planets etc. during fractions of a day enter as elements, 
we have derived those amounts from the motions during a sidereal day, 
and not, as in the illustrative processes of our notes, during a mean so- 
lar day. The divisions of the day given in the text (i. 11-12) are dis- 
tinctly stated to be those of sidereal time, and all the rules of the treat- 
ise are constructed accordingly (see, for instance, ii. 59). It is evident, 
then, that in making any proportion in which is involved the amount of 
motion during 60 nadis, that amount is to be regarded as the motion 
during a sidereal day only. In overlooking in our notes the difference 
between the two, we have followed the example of all the illustrations of 
Hindu methods of calculation known to us. The difference is, indeed, 
in a Hindu process, of very small account; but we have preferred, in 
making this calculation, to follow' what w'e conceive to be the exacter 
method. The mean motions during a sidereal day of the bodies con- 
cerned in a lunar eclipse are as follows : 

Sun, 58' 58" 28'" 55"" 

Moon, i3° 8' 25" 21"' 21"" 

Moon’s apsis, 6' 89" 53"' 1"" 

Moon’s node, 3' 10" i3'" 28"" 


III. To find the true longitudes and motions of the sun and moon f 
]. To find the sun’s true longitude (note to ii. 39) : 


Longitude of sun’s apsis, 

deduct sun’s mean longitude (iL 29), 
Sun’s mean anomaly (kendra). 

Arc determining the sine {bhvja — iL 30), 
Sine of sun’s mean anomaly bhujnj^d). 
Corrected epicycle (ii. 38), 

Equation (bhujajydphala — ii. 39), 
add to sun’s mean longitude, 

Sun’s true longitude, 


2» 17° 17' 24" 
9» 23° 42' 3" 

4* 23° 35' 2t" 
36° 25' 
2o4o' 
i3° 48' 

-f 1° 18' 

9» 23° 42' 

9* 25° o' 


2. To find the moon’s true longitude (note to ii. 39) : 


Longitude of moon’s apsis, 
deduct moon’s mean longitude. 

Moon’s mean anomaly. 

Arc determining the sine, 

Sine of moon’s mean anomaly. 
Corrected epicycle. 

Equation, 

deduct from moon’s mean longitude. 
Moon’s true longitude. 


105 i3° 45' 5i" 
35 i5° 19' 2" 

65 28° 26' 49" 

28° 27' 
1637' 

3i° 5o' 

— 2° 25' 

35 :5° 19' 


35 12° 54 ' 
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3. To find the sun’s true rate of motion (ii. 48-49) : 


Sun’s mean motion in 60 n&dis, 58' 58" 

Sine of sun’s mean anomaly, 2o4o' 

Difference of sines, i83' 

Daily increase of sine of anomaly, • 4?' 58" 

Equation of motion, + i' 5o" 

add to sun’s mean motion, 58' 58" 


Sun’s tme motion, 6o' 48" 

4. To find the moon’s true rate of motion (ii. 4’?-49) : 

Moon’s mean motion in 60 nadis, 788' 25" 

deduct motion of apsis (iL 47), 6' 4o" 

Daily increase of moon’s mean anomaly, 781' 45" 

Sine of moon’s mean anomaly, 1637' 

Difference of sines, 199' 

Daily increase of sine of anomaly, 691' 25" 

Equation of motion, + 61' 8" 

add to moon’s mean motion, 788' 25" 

Moon’s true motion, 849' 33" 


IV. To find the interval between the given instant of midnight and 
the end of the half-month, or the moment of opposition in longitude of 
the sun and moon, which is the middle of the eclipse. 

At the instant of mean midnight preceding full moon, we have found 
the true longitudes of the sun and moon, and their distance in longitude, 
td be as follows : 


Sun’s true longitude, 
Moon’s do.. 

Distance in longitude, 


9* 25° o' 
3“ 12° 54' 

6® 12° 6' 


Hence we see that the moon has still 12° 6' to gain upon the sun. We 
have also found their true rates of motion, and the difference of those 
rates, to be as follows : 

Moon’s true motion, 849' 33" 

Sun’s do., 60' 48" 

Moon’s daily gain, 788' 45" 

Now we mahe the proportion : if the moon in 60 nadis gains upon 
the sun 188' 45", in how many nadis will she gain her present distance 
in longitude from the sun ? or 

788' 45" : 6on : ; 726' : 55° 13' 3p 

It thus appears that the time of opposition is 55° 13' 3 p after mean 
midnight of Feb. 5-6. This result, however, requires correction, for 
the moon’s motion has become sensibly accelerated during so long an 
interval, and we find, upon calculation, that she is then 2' past the point 
of opposition. A repetition of the same process shows that it is neces- 
sary to deduct 10' 3 p from the time stated. Then, at 55° 3' after mean 
midnight, we have as follows : 
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Sun’s mean longitude, 9® ^4° 36' 

Equation of place, i° 20 ' 

Sim’s true longitude, 9* 

Moon’s mean longitude, 3® 27 ° 22 ' 

Longitude of apsis, los iS® 62 ' 

Equation of moon’s place, ~ 

Moon’s true longitude, • 3» 26 ° 56' 

By the same process as before, the true motions of the two planets 
at the moment of opposition are found to he : 

Sun’s true motion, 60 ' 4S” 

Moon’s do. ®54' 36" 


It would have been better to adopt, as the starting-point of our cal- 
culations, the mean midnight following, instead of that preceding, the 
opposition of the sun and moon, because in that case, the interval to 
the moment of opposition being so much less, it might have been found 
by a single process, not requiring farther correction. The same change 
would have enabled us to follow strictly the rule given in ii. 66 for find- 
ing the end of the lunar day ; which rule we were obliged above to ap- 
ply in a somewhat modified form, because a little more than one whole 
lunar day was found to intervene between the given midnight and the 
moment of opposition. 

V. To determine the instant of local time corresponding to the mid- 
dle of the eclipse. 

What we have thus far found is the interval between mean midnight 
and the moment of opposition. But since Hindu time is practically 
reckoned from true sunrise to true sunrise, we have now, in order to de- 
termine at what time the eclipse will take place, to ascertain the inter- 
val between mean midnight and true sunrise. 

In order to this, we require first to know the equation of time, or the 
diflerence between mean midnight and true or apparent midnight, which 
is the moment when the sun actually crosses the inferior meridian. As 
concerns this correction, we have deviated somewhat from the method 
contemplated by the text. It is there prescribed (ii. 46) that, so soon 
as the sun’s equation of the centre has been determined, there should 
at once be calculated from it, and applied to the longitude of the two 
planets, a correction representing, in terms of their motion, the equation 
of time ; so that the distance of the moment of opposition from mean 
midnight does not directly enter into account at all. We have preferred 
to follow the course we have taken, in order to bring out and illustrate 
more fully the utter inadequacy of the prescribed method of making al- 
lowance for the equation of time, to which we have already briefly re- 
ferred in the note to ii. 46. The method in question is virtually as fol- 
lows : the sun being found at the given midnight to be 1 ° 18', or 78', 
in advance of his mean place, the equation of time may be ascertained 
by this proportion : as a whole circle is to a sidereal day, so is the sun’s 
equation of place to the time by which his true transit will precede or 
follow his mean transit ; or, in the present case, 

21 , 600 ' : 6011 : : 78 ' : on i3» 

56 
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which gives us 18 viu&dis, or 5^ minutes, as the value of the equation. 
But this is assuming that the sun’s motion takes place along the equator, 
instead of along the ecliptic, which is so grossly and palpably erroneous 
that we wonder how the Hindus could have tolerated a process which 
implied it. Their own methods furnish the means of making a vastly 
more correct determination of the equation in question. The mean lon- 
gitude of the sun at the given midnight is — after adding to it the amount 
of the precession, as determined farther on — 10® 14° 7'; hence, if the 
sun were 10® 14° T distant upon the equator from the vernal equinox, 
or if he had that amount of right ascension, mean and true ijaidnight 
would coincide. But he is actually at 10® 15° 25' of longitude. If, 
then, we ascertain what point on the equator will pass the meridian at 
the same time with that point of the ecliptic, its distance from the sun’s 
mean place in right ascension will be the equation of time required. 
This may be accomplished as follows. The sun is in the eleventh sign, 
of which the equivalent in right ascension (iii. 42-45) is 1795P : his 
distance from its commencement is 15° 25', or 925'. Hence the pro- 
portion (ii. 46) 

i8oo' : 1795? : : 925' : 922P 

gives us 922P as the ascensional equivalent of the part of the eleventh 
sign traversed by the sun (hhuktcbsavas). Now add together the 


Ascensional equivalents of three quadrants, i6,200P 

do. of the tenth sign, i,935p 

do. of the part of the eleventh sign traversed, 922P 

their sum is 1 9,067? 


which is equal to 10® 17° 37' ; this, then, is the sun's true right ascen- 
sion. The difference between it and his mean right ascension, 10® 14° 7', 
is 3° 30', of which the equivalent in sidereal time is 21 OP or 35^, or 14 
minutes. This, which is more than two and a half times as much as 
the value formerly found for the equation, is quite nearly correct ; its 
actual amount for Feb. 6th being given by the Nautical Almanac as 
14m 20s. 

There is not, among all the processes taught in the Surya-Siddhanta, 
another one of so inexcusably bungling a character as this, while the 
means lay so ready at hand for making it tolerably exact. 

In going on to calculate the local time of the eclipse, we shall adopt 
the valuation of the equation of time given by the Hindu method, or 
13'’', but we shall reserve the distance of the phases of the eclipse from 
midnight, free from this constant error of about 10”, for final compari- 
son with the like data given by our modern tables. 

To find the local time, we must first ascertain (ii. 59) the length of 
the sun’s day, from midnight to midnight, and in order to this we need 
to know in what sign the sun is. Hence we require 

1. To determine the amount of precession for the given date. 

By iii. 9-12, the proportion 

1.577, 917.828=! : 6 ootev ; ; 1,811,981^ ; orev 8s 8° 2' i4".6 

gives us 248° 2' 14".6 as the part of a revolution accomplished by the 
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movable point. Of tbis, the part determining the sine is 68° 2' 14".6. 
Then the farther proportion 

lo : 3 ; ; 68° 2 ' i4".6 ; qo° 44" 

gives us 20° 24' 44'' as the amount of the precession. Now, then, to 
the 

Sun’s true longitude, 9* 25° 56' 

add the precession, 20° 25' 

Sun’s distance from vernal equinox, lO* 16° 21' 

This quantity is often called sayana surya ; that is to say, “ the sun’s 
longitude with the precession (ayana) added.” 

The sun is accordingly in the eleventh sign, of which the ascensional 
equivalent is 1795?. His daily motion has been found to be 60' 48". 
Hence the proportion (ii. 59) 

1800' ; 1795? : ; 60' 48" : 6op.64 

gives us 61 ?, or lOv 1?, as the excess of the sun’s day over a true side- 
real day of 60 nadis : its length is accordingly 60 ? lOv IP, or 21 , 661 ?. 

Next we desire to know how much of this day passed between mid- 
night and sunrise, and for this purpose we have 
3. To find the -sun’s ascensional difference (cara). 

a. To ascertain the sun’s declination, and its sine and versed sine. 

The sun’s longitude, with precession added {sayana surya), io» 16° 21' ’ 

Arc determining the sine (ihuja), 43° 39' 

Sine, 2872' 

Now, then, the proportion (ii. 28) 

3438' ; 1897' : : 2872' : 964' 

gives us 964' as the sine of declination {krdntijyd ) ; the corresponding 
arc (ii. 33) is 16° 17' S ; its versed sine^ii. 31-32) is 139'. 

b. To find the radius of the sun’s diurnal circle (ii. 60). 

From radius, 3438' 

deduct versed sine of declination, 1 89' 

. Radius of diurnal circle (dinavydsadaXa, dyujya), 8299' 

c. To find the earth-sine (ii. 61). 

The measure of the equinoctial shadow at Washington is (see note to 
ii. 61-63) 93 . 68 . The proportion, then, 

1 2<i ; 9>3,68 : : 964' : : 778' 

shows the value of the earth-sine (kshitijya, kujyd) to be 77 8h 

d. To find the sun’s ascensional difference (ii. 61-62). 

The proportion 

3299' ; 3438' ; : 778' ;'8ii' 

gives the sine of ascensional difference {carajya), which is 811'. The 
corresponding arc, or the sun’s ascensional difference {para, caradala), is 
13° 39', or 819?. 
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8. To find the time from midnight to sunrise. 

The sun’s declination being south, the ascensional difference is to be 
added (ii. 62-63) to the quarter of the sun’s complete day, to give the 
length of the half-night. That is to say. 

Quarter of sun’s complete day (ai,66ip-^-4), 5,4i5p 

Sun’s ascensional difference, Sipp 

Sun’s half-night, 6,234 p 

The interval between true midnight and true sunrise is therefore 
6,234p, or I’i'^ 19^. That from sunrise till noon (a quantity required in 
later processes) is found in like manner by subtracting the ascensional 


difference from the quarter-day : it is 4596P. 

Now then, finally, 

Time of opposition, reckoned from mean midnight, 55n 3v 

deduct equation of time, i3v 

do. reckoned from true midnight, 54“ 5ov 

deduct interval till sunrise, 17“ 19V 

do. reckoned from sunrise, 37“ 3ir 


The time at which the opposition of the sun and moon in longitude 
takes place, or the middle of the eclipse, is accordingly, by civil reckon- 
ing at Washington, 3 ’7“ 31'’. 

VI. To determine the diameters of the sun, moon, and shadow. 

1. To find the sun’s apparent diameter. 

The sun’s mean motion in a sidereal day being 58' 58", his true mo- 
tion at the time of the eclipse being 60' 48", and his mean diameter 
6500 yojanas, we find, by the proportion (iv. 2) 

58' 58" ; 60' 48" : : 65ooy : 67027.81 

that the sun covers of his meamorbit, at the time of the eclipse, 6'702.81 
yojanas. This is reduced to its value upon the moon’s mean orbit by 
the proportion (iv. 2) 

57,753,336 : 4,820,000 ; ; 67027.81 : Soiy.Sy 

And upon dividing the result, SOl.al yojanas, by 15 (iv. 3), we find the 
sun’s apparent diameter to be 33' 25". 

2. To find the moon’s apparent diameter. 

In like manner as before, the proportion (iv. 2) 

788' 25" : 854' 36 : ; 48o7 : 52o7.3 

shows us that the moon’s corrected diameter is 520.3 yojanas. This also, 
divided by 15 (iv. 3), gives the value of the moon’s apparent diameter in 
arc ; it is 34' 41". 

3. To find the diameter of the earth’s shadow. 

The following proportion (iv. 4), 

788' 25" : 854' 36" : : 16007 : 17347.3 

determines the value of the earth’s corrected diameter («iirf) to be 1734 3 
yojanas. ’ 
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Again, from the 

Sun’s corrected diameter, 

deduct the earth’s diameter (iv. 4 ), 


6702^.81 

1600 


remains 


5 1 027.81 


and this remainder, when reduced by the following proportion (iv. 6), 

65 ooy ; 48 oy ; ; 5io2y.8i : 3767.8 

gives us the excess of the earth’s corrected diameter (stki) over the di- 
ameter of the shadow on the moon’s mean orbit. Hence, from the 


Earth’s corrected diameter, 17347 . 3 

deduct last result, 3767.8 

Diameter of shadow, 13677 . 5 

divide by i 5 

Diameter of shadow in arc, 90' 3 o'' 


VII. To determine the moon’s latitude at the middle of the eclipse, 
and the amount of greatest obscuration. 

The proportion (i. 53) 

1,677.917,828 ; 232,238 : ; 1,811,981 ; 266rev8, 7° 28' 26" 

gives us the amount of retrograde motion of the moon’s node since the 
commencement of the Iron Age. Deducting from this 6®, for the posi- 
tion of the node at that time (note to i. 66-58), and taking the comple- 
ment to a whole circle, we have 


Longitude of moon’s node, mean midnight, at tJjj., 
deduct for difference of meridian. 

Longitude of moon’s node, mean midnight, at 'Wash’n, 
deduct motion during 65 “ 3 r, 

Longitude of moon’s node at moment of opposition, 
subtract from moon’s longitude (ii, 61), 

Moon’s distance from node. 

Arc determining the sine (bhuja), 

Sine, 

Hence the proportion 

3438 ' : 270' : ; 209' ; 16' 26" 


9» 22® 3 i' 36 " 

i' ai" 

9" 22° 3 o' i4" 
2' 55 " 

9“ 22® 27' 19" 
3 « 25 ° 56 ' 

6» 30 29' 

3 ° 29' 

209' 


gives us, as the moon’s latitude at the moment of opposition, 16' 25" S. 
Now, then, by iv. 10-11, 

Semi-diameter of eclipsed body ( 34 ' 41 "-4- 2), ly' 22" 

do. of eclipsing body ( 90 ' 30 "-r 2 ), 45' i5" 


their sum, gj/ 3y// 

deduct moon’s latitude, 16' 25" 


Amount of greatest obscuration (yrdso), 46' 12" 

and since this amount is greater than the diameter of the eclipsed body, 
it is evident that the eclipse is a total one. 
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This is a most unfortunate result for the Hindu calculation to yield ; 
for, in point of fact, the eclipse in question is only a partial one, obscur- 
ing about four-fifths of the diameter of the moon’s disk. The source of 
the error lies mainly in the misplacement, relatively to the sun and moon, 
of the moon’s node, and the consequent false value found for the moon’s 
latitude. The latter quantity actually amounts, at the time of opposi- 
tion, to 35' 42", or more than twice the value given it by the Hindu 
processes. And it will be seen, on referring to the table on p. 188, that 
the relative error in the place of the moon’s node, having been accumu- 
lating for seven centuries, is now about 3^°, and so reduces, by more 
than half, the true distance of the moon from her node. We have tried 
whether the admission of the correction of the hija would better the re- 
sult, but that is not the case ; the error of position is still (see the table) 
nearly 2°, and the moon’s latitude is increased only to 24' 11", so that 
the eclipse still appears to be total. It is evidently high time that a new 
correction of hija be applied by the Hindu astronomers to their elements, 
at least to such as enter into the calculation of eclipses. 

VIII. To find the duration of the eclipse, and of total obscuration, 
and the times of contact, immersion, emergence, and separation. • 


Diameter of the eclipsing body, the shadow, 

90 ' 3o" 

90 ' 3o" 

do. eclipsed body, the moon. 

34' 4i" 

34' 4i" 

Sum and difference, 

125' 11 " 

55' 49 " 

Half-sum and half-difference (C M and C N, Fig. 21, p. 277), 

62 ' 35" ■ 

27 ' 55" 

Squares of do,. 

3919 ' 

724 ' 

deduct square of latitude, 

269 ' 

269 ' 

remain. 

365o' 

455' 

Square roots of remainders (C A and C B), 

60 ' 25" 

21 ' 19 " 


In order to reduce these quantities to time, we need first to ascertain 
the difierence of the true daily motions of the sun and moon at the 
given moment : 


Moon’s true daily motion, 

Sun’s do., 

Moon’s gain in a day. 

Hence the proportions (iv. 13) 

7 q3 ' 48" ; 6 on ; • j = 4“ 34” 

( 19 "; 1 “ SG” 4 p 

give us the half-duration of the eclipse as 4“ 34”, and the half-time of 
total obscuration as 1“ 36” 4 p, supposing the moon’s latitude to remain 
constant through the whole continuance of the eclipse. We now pro- 
ceed to correct these results for the moon’s motion in latitude. And 
first, as regards the half-duration. We calculate the amount of motion 
of the moon and of her node during the mean half-duration by the fol- 
lowing proportions (iv. 14) : 

6 on : 854' 36" : : 40 34 V ; 105 ' 

6 on : 3' lo" ; : 4 n 34 V ; 14 // 


854' 36" 
60 ' 48" 

793' 48" 
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Farther, 

To and from moon’s long, at opposition, 3“ 25“ 56' 3» 25° 56' 

add and subtract motion during half-duration, i° 5' i° 5' 

Moon’s long, at end and beginning of eclipse, 3*27° i' 3* 24° 5i' 

From and to long, of node at opposition, 9a 22° 27' 21" 9® 22° 27' 21" 

subtract and add motion during half-duration, i4" 

Long, of node at end and beginning of eclipse, 9* 22° 27' 9» 22° 28' 

Moon’s distance from node, 6^ 4° 34' Ss 2° 23' 

Arc determining sine, 4° 34' 2° 23' 

Sine, 274' i43' 

Moon’s latitude at end and beginning of ecUpse, 21' 3i"S. 1 1' i4"S. 


From these valuations of the latitude we now proceed to calculate 
anew, in the same manner as before, the half-durations, as follows : 


Square of half-sum of diameters, ^919' 

deduct squares of latitude, 463' 


remain, 3456' 

Square roots of remainders, 58' 4?" 


And the proportions 


793' 48" : 6on ; : 


( 58' 47" : 4“ 26’' 3p 
(61' 35" : 4“ 39V 2P 


3919' 

126' 

61' 35" 


give us the corrected values of the intervals between opposition and con- 
tact and separation respectively, or the former and latter half-durations, 
as 4° 39^ 2P and 4“ 26^ 3 p. 

The text contemplates the repetition of this corrective process, if still 
greater accuracy be required in the results attained : we have not thought 
it worth while to carry the calculation any farther, as a second correc- 
tion would be of altogether insignificant amount. 

By a like process, the former and latter half-times of total obscura- 
tion, and the moon’s latitude at immersion and emergence, are found to 
be as follows : 

Moon’s latitude at immersion and emergence, i 4 ' 36 " 18' i 3 " 

Half-times of total obscuration, m 42V 3p in 29? 4 p 

By adding the two halves we obtain 


Duration of the eclipse [sthiti), 

do. of total obscuration (vimarda). 


90 5 t 5 p 
3“ 12V IP 


And by subtracting and adding the half-times of duration and of 
total obscuration from and to the time of opposition (iv, 16-17), we 
obtain the following scheme for the successive phases of the eclipse : 


phase. 

First contact. 
Immersion, 
Middle of eclipse. 
Emergence, 

Last contact. 


after mean midnight. 

Son 23 v 4p 
53n aov 3 p 
55o 3v op 
56n 32T 4 p 
Sqn 29T 3p 


1 ime or occurrence ; 


after sunrise. 
32n 5iv 4p 
35n 48v 3P 
370 3iv op 
390 OT 4 p 
4in 57V 3p 
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The proper calculation of the eclipse is now completed. If, however, 
we desire to project it, we have still to determine the valana, or deflec- 
tion of the ecliptic from an east and west line, for its different phases, 
as also the scale of projection. We will therefore proceed to calculate 
them, deferring to the end of the whole process any comparison of the 
results we have obtained with those given by modern astronomical 
science. 

IX. To calculate the deflection of the ecliptic from an east and west 
line (valana) for the middle, beginning, and end of the eclipse. 

,1. For the middle of the eclipse. 

a. To find the length of the moon’s day and night respectively at the 


given time. 

Moon’s longitude at opposition, 3» 25° 56' 

Precession, 20° 25' 

Moon’s distance from vernal equinox, 4“ 16° 21' 

Arc determining sine, 43° 39' 

Sine, 2372' 


The moon’s declination is then found by the following proportion 
(ii. 28) : 

3438' : 1397' :: 2372' : 964'= sin 16® 17' 


Now, from 

Moon’s declination 16° 17' Jf. 

deduct her latitude (ii. 68), 16' S. 

Moon’s true declination, 16° i' N. 

Sine of do., 948' 

Versed sine of do., i35' 

deduct from radius (ii. 60), 3438' 

Moon’s day-radius, 33o3' 


Again, to find the earth-sine, we say (ii. 61), 

1 2d : 94.68 ; : 948' : 766' = earth-sine, 
and to find the ascensional difference (ii. 61-62), 

33o3' : 3438' : : 765' : 796'=sin i3° 24' or 8o4'. 

The excess of the moon’s complete revolution over a sidereal day is found 
by the proportion (ii. 59) 

1800' ; 1795? ; : 849' 33" : 848P 

Adding this to a sidereal day, or 21,600p, we find that the moon’s day 
is of 22,448P, of which one quarter is 5612P. Increase and diminish 
this by the moon’s ascensional difference (ii. 62), and the half-day and 
half-night are found to be 6416p and 4808P respectively. 

All this laborious process of ascertaining the length of the moon’s 
half-day, or the time which, with the given declination, she would oc- 
cupy in rising from the horizon to the meridian, is rendered necessary 
by the correction which the commentary applies to the rule of the text 
in which the moon’s hour-angle is involved, as pointed out in the note 
to iv. 24—25 (p. 284j above). We now proceed 
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b. To find tbe hour-angle, and the corrected hour-angle. 

At the moment of opposition, the moon’s hour-angle is evidently the 
same with that of the sun. Hence it may be found as follows : 


Time of opposition reckoned from sunrise, 37“ Sir, or i3,5o6p 

deduct the whole day, 9,i92P 

remains . 4,3 i4P 

deduct from the half-night, 6,235 p 

Sun’s distance in time from inferior meridian, 1,921? 


The moon’s distance eastward from the upper meridian is accordingly 
19dlP. This is corrected, or deduced to its proportional value as a part 
of the moon’s arc of revolution from the horizon to the meridian, by the 
following proportion : 

64i6p : 90° ; : 1921P : 26° 67' 

The moon’s corrected hour-angle, then, is 26° SV' : its sine is 1557'. 

c. To determine the amount of deflection for latitude (valandnf&s, or 
dksha valana — iv. 24). 

The sine of the latitude of Washington, 38° 54', is 2158'. Hence 
the proportion 

3433 ' ; 1557' : : 2 i 58 ' ; 977 '=: 3 in 16° 3 i' 

gives us 16° 31' as the value of the quantity sought. The moon being 
in the eastern hemisphere, it is to be reckoned as north in direction. 

d. To determine the amount of deflection for ecliptic-deviation (dyana 


valana — iv. 25). 

Moon's distance from vernal equinox, 4* 16° 21' 

add a quadrant, 33 

their sum, 7» 16° 21' 

arc determining sipe, 46° 21' 

sine, 2486' 

Hence, by ii. 28, the proportion 


3438' ; 1397' ; : 2486' : 1010' =sin 17° 6' 

gives us 17° 6' as the amount of declination of the point of the ecliptic 
which is a quadrant in advance of the moon, and this is the deflection 
required. Its direction is south. We are now ready for the final process, 

e. To ascertain the net amount of deflection {valana), in digits. 


From the ecliptic-deflection, 6' S. 

deduct the deflection for latitude, 16° 3r' S'. 

remains tlie net deflection, in arc, 35' 

divide (iv, 2o) by 70 

Deflection in digits, o^.So S. 


It thus appears that, at the moment of opposition, the part of the 
ecliptic in which the moon is situated very nearly coincides in direction 
wit,h an east and west circle. The amount of deflection is so small that 
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in our projection, given in connection with the sixth chapter, we were 
obliged to exaggerate it somewhat, in order to make it perceptible. 

2. For the beginning of the eclipse. 

As, owing to the moon’s motion in latitude and longitude, her decli- 
nation, and so also her ascensional difference, are not precisely the same 
at the beginning and end of the eclipse as at the moment of opposition, 
we ought in strictness to repeat the first part of the preceding calcula- 
tion, determining anew the length of the moon’s half-day, as it would 
be if she made her whole revolution about the earth with those declina- 
tions respectively. This we take the liberty of omitting to do, as the 
modification thus introduced into the process would be of very small im- 


portance. • 

a. To find the moon’s corrected hour-angle. 

And first, for the sun’s hour-angle : 

Time of first contact, reckoned from sunrise, 32® 5iv 4 p, or ii,83oP 
deduct the whole day,' 9,192? 

remain 2,638p 

deduct from the half night, 6,235 p 

Sun’s distance in time from inferior meridian, 3,597? 


This, then, is the hour-angle of the centre of the shadow at the time 
of contact. The distance of the centre of the moon in longitude from 
that of the shadow was found above (under VIII) to be 61' 35". This 
is reduced to its value in right ascension by the proportion 

1800' ; I795p : : 61' 35" : 61P.4 

Now, then, 

from the hour-angle of the shadow, 3,597? 

deduct the difference of the moon’s right ascension, 61 P 

Moon’s hour-angle at beginning of eclipse, 3,536? 

This is virtually an application of the process taught in iii. 50. 

The moon’s hour-angle is now corrected, as before, by the proportion 

64i6p ; 90° : : 3536p : 49° 36' 

The sine of 49° 36' is 2617'. 

b. To find the deflection for latitude. 

The proportion 

3438' : 2 i 58' : ; 2617' : i643'= sin 28° 34' 

gives us the deflection for latitude as 28° 34', which is north, as before. 

c. To find the ecliptic-deflection. 

Moon’s distance from vernal equinox at opposition, 4i j6° 21' 

deduct motion during 4“ 39V 2p, 1° 6' 

do. at time of contact, 4s j5o ly 

add a quadrant, 31 


sum, 

arc determining sine, 
sine. 


7 > i 5 ° i 5' 
45° i5' 
2441' 
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Next, the proportion 

3438 ' ; j397' : ; 244 i' : 992' = sin j6° 4 ?' 

shows us that the ecliptic-deflection is 16° 47' ; it is, as in the former 
case, south. 

d. To find the deflection, in digits. 


From the deflection for latitude, 28° 34 ' N. 

deduct the ecliptic-deflection, 16° 4 ?' S. 

remains the net deflection, in arc, n° 4?' N. 

its sine is 702' 

divide by 70 

Deflection, in digits, iod.o 3 If. 


3. For the end of the eclipse. 

Of this process, which is throughout closely analogous to the last, we 
shall present only a brief statement of the results. 


Hour-angle of the centre of the shadow, 322PE. 

Distance of the centre of the moon in right ascension, 59P £. 

Moon’s hour angle, 38 1 P R 

do. corrected, 5 ° 20' 

Sine, 320 ' 

Deflection for latitude, 3 ° 2 1 ' N. 

Moon’s distance from vernal equinox 3 *, 7s 17® 24' 

Arc determining sine, 47® 24' 

Sine, 253 o' 

Ecliptic-deflection, I7°24'S. 

Het deflection, in arc, 14® 3' s, 

do. indigits, iKi.pd S. 


The mode of application of these quantities in making a projection 
of an eclipse is sufficiently explained in the notes to the sixth chapter, 
and illustrated by the figure there given, which is adapted to the condi- 
tions of the eclipse here calculated. All the quantities entering into the 
projection, however, of which the value has been stated in minutes, re- 
quire also to be reduced to digits, according to a scale determined by the 
following process. 

X. To determine the scale of projection of the disks and latitudes 
(iv. 26). 

This process we will perform only for the moment of opposition, or 
for the middle of the eclipse. At this time, as has been seen above, we 
have 


Moon’s half-day. 

64i6p 

do. hour-angle (nala), 

1921P 

do. altitude in time {unnata). 

4498? 

add 64 i 6 p X 3 

t 9 , 248 P 

the sum is 

23 , 743 p 

divide by 

6,4i6p 

the quotient is 

3-7 
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At the elevation, then, which the moon has when in opposition, 3'.7 
make a digit, and by this amount the values of the disk of the moon, 
the shadow, and the latitudes, are to be divided, in order to reduce them 
to a scale upon which they may be plotted. It is evident that, in strict- 
ness, the same calculation requires to be made also for the time of con- 
tact and the time of separation, or the time of any other phase of which 
the projection is to serve as an illustration : but it is evident also that 
this is wellnigh impracticable, since one projection could then be used 
to illnstrate only a single phase, unless several different scales should 
be employed in the same figure. 

It now only remains for us to present a comparison of the elements 
of the eclipse, as thus calculated, with their true values as determined 
by modern astronomical science. This is done in the annexed table. 
The true elements we take from the American Nautical Almanac for 
1860. In comparing the time of the middle of the eclipse, we take, as 
already mentioned, the value of it given by the Hindu process as calcu- 
lated from mean midnight. 


Surya-Siddhanta. Am. Naut. Almanac. Hindu error. 


Time of opposition in long., 9^ 

1 SyK 353 p. M. 

9I1 2710 IQS 8 P. M. 

4- 

3 on) 34s 

Moon’s long, at opposition. 

i 36 ° 21' 

137° 35 ' 53".7 

- 

1° i 5 ' 

“ lat. at " 

16' 25 " S. 

35 ' 42 ".i S. 

— 

19' 17' 

“ hourly motion in long., 

35 ' 37" 

38 ' o",6 

- 

2' 24 ' 

Semi diameter of sun, 

16' 42" 

16' i 5".2 

+ 

27' 

do. of moon. 

17' 20" 

16' 42".6 

+ 

37' 

do. of shadow. 

45 ' 1 5 " 

45 ' 16" , 

— 

I' 

Amount of obscuration. 

1.33 

0.812 

-L 

1 

o. 5 i 8 


Whole duration of eclipse, 3 t 44 * Sa™ 24* -p 45 ra ao> 

25 . p. 299. Our next note is a 

Calculation, according to Hindu Data and Methods, of the 
Solar Eclipse of Mat 26th, 1854, 

FOB THE L.VTITCDE AND LONGITUDE OF WILLIAMS’ COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

As has been already mentioned in the closing note to the fifth chap- 
ter, the following calculation of a solar eclipse was mainly made for the 
translator, while in India, by his native assistant. Some additional cal- 
culations have been appended here by us, in order to render the whole 
process a more complete illustration of the rales as given in the text of 
our treatise ; and we have also had to reject and replace certain parts 
■of the work actually done, on account of their inaccuracy. For the 
most part, w'e present the work as it was made, although involving some 
repetitions which might be regarded as superfluous, after the explana- 
tions and illustrations already given in the notes and in the preceding 
calculation of a lunar eclipse. The eclipse selected is the one calculated 
and delineated in Prof. James H. Coflfin’s useful work, entitled “Solar 
and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and explained, with the method 
of calculating them, according to the theory of Astronomy as taught in 
New-England Colleges” (New York, 1845). 
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I. To find the sum of days {phargana) from the commencement of 
the planetary motions to the time of calculation. 

The eclipse in question occurs at the close of the month Vaigakha, 
the second month of the luni-solar year, in the 1777th year of the era 
of ^alivahana (see add. note 12). To compute, then, the number of 
■whole years, and to reduce them, with the remaining part of a year, to 
mean solar days, we proceed as follows : 


Sandhi at the beginning of the kalpa. 

Six manvaniaras. 

Twenty-seven mahdyugas of the seventh Mann, 
deduct the time spent in creation. 


1,728,000 
I ,S 5 o 688,000 
116,640.000 
1,969,056,000 
1 7,064.000 


From cre.ation to beginning of 28th mahdyuga, 
Krta yuga of 2Sth or current mahdguga, 

Tretd yuga of “ 

Dudpara yuga of “ 

Kali jpiga, to era of ^alivahana. 

Complete years elapsed of the era, 


1,951 992,000 

1.728.000 

1.296.000 

864,000 


3,179 

1,776 


From the creation to end of March, 18 . 54 , complete years, 
to reduce to solar months, multiply by 


1,955,884,955 

12 


Solar months, 

add month of current year elapsed. 
Whole number of solar months. 


23.470.619.460 

I 

23.470.619.461 


Now, to find the intercalary months, we make the proportion 

5i,84o,ooo ; 1,593,336 :: 23,4'70,6i9,46i : 721,384,701 

Then, to 

Solar months elapsed, 23,470,619,461 

add intercalary months, 721,384,701 


Lunar months elapsed, 

to reduce to lunar days, multiply by 


24,192,004,162 

3 o 


Lunar days, 726,760,1 24,860 

add for current month, 2^ 

Whole number of lunar days, 725,760,124,889 

Farther, to find the number of tithiksKagas, or omitted lunar days, in 
this period, we say 


i, 6 o 3 ,ooo,o 8 o ; 26,082,252 725,760,124,889 : 1 i,356,oi8,362 

Next, from 

Lunar days elapsed, 725,760,124,889 

deduct omitted lunar days, ii,356, 01 8,362 

Mean solar days elapsed, 714,404,106,527 


This, then, is the required ahargana, or sum of days from the com- 
mencement of the planetary motions to about the time of new moon. 
May, 1854. The processes by which it is found are in all respects the 
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same witli those illustrated by ns in the notes to i. 21-23, 24, 48, 48-51, 
above. It will be noticed that the Hindu astronomer, at least when 
working out an illustrative process, like the one in hand, scorns to make 
use of any of the means for reducing the labor of computation which 
the text directly or* impliedly permits, and of which, in our own calcu- 
lations, we have been glad to avail ourselves. 

II. To ascertain the mean longitudes of the sun, the moon, the sun’s 
apsis, the moon’s apsis, and the moon’s node, for mean midnight on the 
Hindu meridian, at the given interval from the creation. 

The amount of motion, since the creation, of the bodies named, in 
their order, is found by the following series of proportions : 

1,577,917,828 ; 714,404,106,527 :: 4,320,ooo: i, 955,884, 955rev js 12° i4' i4" 

1,577,917,828 : 714,404,106,527 ;; 57,753,336 : 26,147,889,1 iSiev u 9° 44' 29" 
1,577,917,828,000 : 714,404,106,527 387 : i75>'cv 2» 17° 17' 23" 

1,577,917,828 ; 714,404,106,527 ; : 488,2o3 ; 22, i34, 467^61, 2» 21° 56' 9" 

1,577,917,828 : 714,404106,527 232,238 ; io5,i46,02oreT los 17° 11' 5o" 


Rejecting xWiole revolutions, and, in the case of the moon’s node, 
subtracting the fraction from a whole revolution, we have, as the mean 
longitudes required ; 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Sun’s apogee, 
Moon’s apogee, 
Moon's node. 


!» 12° l4' l4" 
IS 90 44' 29" 
2S 17O 17' 23" 
2* 21° 56' 9" 
IS 12° 48' 10" 


The Hindu calculator has taken, in the case of the moon’s apsis 
and node, the numbers of revolutions given by the text, omitting the 
correction of the hija. We have not, in order to test the accuracy of 
his arithmetical operations, worked over again the proportions, except- 
ing in two instances, the first and last : our results differ but slightly 
from those above given (we find the seconds of the sun’s place to be 40”, 
and the minutes and seconds of the node’s motion to be 12' 43") — not 
enough to render any modification necessary. 

III. To ascertain the values of the same quantities at mean sunrise 
on the equator, or 6 o’clock. 

In order to this, we must add to each planet’s longitude one fourth 
the amount of its mean motion in a day. We require, then, the mean 
daily motions. They are found as follows, taking the sun as an example : 

1,577,917,8284 ; 4,32o,ooorev ; : id ; 59' 8" 10'" io"".4 

We omit the other proportions and their results, as the latter have been 
fully stated in the table of mean motions of the planets (note to i. 29-34). 
Adding a quarter of the daily motion, we have as follows : 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Sun’s apogee. 
Moon’s apogee. 
Moon's node. 


Long, at midnight. 
i‘ 12° i 4 ' i4" 
i» 9° 44' 29" 

2S 17O 23// 

3» 21° 56' 9" 
i* 12° 48' 10" 


Correction, 

+ i4' 47” 

-b 3° 17' 39" 
+ o 
+ 


Long, at sunrise. 
I' 12° 29' i" 
IS i3° 2' 8" 
2® 17° 17' 23" 
2" 21° 57' 49" 
I‘ 13° 47' 22" 


I' 4o" 
48" 
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IV. To ascertain the values of the same quantities at mean sunrise 
upon the equator, on the meridian of the given place. 

Adopting 75° 50' as the longitude of the Hindu meridian east from 
Greenwich, we have, as the interval in longitude of Williams’ College 
from it, 149° 2' 30", which is equal to 24" 50' 2p. The latitude is 
42° 42' 51". We have, then, first, to determine the distance of the 
place in question, upon its own parallel of latitude, from the Hindu 
meridian. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth has been found above (note 
to i. 59-60) to be 5059.64 yojanas. Its circumference upon the paral- 
lel of latitude of Williams’ College is found (i. 60) by the following 
proportion : 

3438 ' (=R): 2525 '(=co 3 4.!° 42 ' 5 i") 50597.64 ; 37157.97 

'The degantara, or difference of longitude in yojanas, is then deter- 
mined thus : 

6on ; 24 “ 5 ov 2P ; : 37167.97 ; i 5387 . 4 i 


And the deganiarapTiala, or correction for difference of longitude, is 
calculated from the daily motion of each body, by such a proportion as 
the one subjoined, which gives the sun’s correction : 


37157.97 ; i 538 y. 4 i :: 69' 8" : 24' 27" 

We omit the other proportions, and merely present their results in 
the following table : 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Sun’s apogee. 
Moon’s apogee. 
Moon’s node. 


Sunrise at LankS. Correction. Sunrise on giv. merid. 

is IJO i’/ _[. ^^1 12° 53/ 28 " 

IS 130 2' 8" + 5 27 12 = IS 18° 29' 20" 

2 S 17 O 17 ' 23 " -f- o = 2 S 17 O 17 ' 23 " 

2 S 21057 ' 49 " -j- 2 ' 45 " = 2 S 22 ° o' 34 " 

IS 12 ° 47' 22 " - I' 19 " = IS 12 ° 46' 3 " 


We have already (note to i. 6-3-65) called attention to the excessively 
awkward and cumbrous character of this process for making the correc- 
tion for difference of meridian. 

V. To find the sun’s true longitude. 


Froih the longitude of the sun’s apsis, 
deduct sun’s mean longitude (ii. 29), 


2S 17O 17' 23 " 
IS 12° 53 ' 28" 


Sun’s mean anomaly, is 4° 23' 55" 

Sine, 1927' 

The diminution of the sun’s epicycle is now found by the following pro- 
portion (ii. 38) : 

3438': 20':: 1927': II' 12" 


The dimensions of the epicycle are, then (ii. 34), 14° — or 
13° 48' 48". Next, the proportion (ii. 39) 

36 o° : i 3 ° 48' 48" : : 1927' : 74' 11" 

gives us the sun’s equation of the centre, which, by ii. 45, is additive. 
Hence to the 


Sun’s mean longitude, 
add the equation, 
Sun’s true longitude. 


IS 12° 53 ' 28" 
1° i 4 ' II" 


IS i 4 ° 7' 89" 
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This calculation exhibits a rather serious error : the sine of 34° 24', 
the anomaly, is 1942', not 1927'. The final result, however, is not per- 
ceptibly modified by it: the equation ought to be 1° 14' 30", and the 
true longitude 1® 14° 7' 58". 

VI. To find the moon’s true longitude. 


From the longitude of the moon’s apsis, 
deduct moon’s mean longitude, 

Moon’s mean anomaly, 

Sine, 

Diminution of epicycle, 

Dimensions of epicycle. 

Equation of the centre. 

Hence, to the 


2S 22° O' 34" 
IS i8° 29' 20" 

IS 3° 3i' 14 " 

1898' 
II' 2" 
3i° 48' 58" 
+ 2° 47 ' 


Moon’s mean longitude, 
add the equation, 
Moon’s true longitude, 


IS 18° 29' 20" 

2° 47' 

is 21° 16' 20" 


VII. To calculate the true daily motions of the sun and moon. 

The equations of motion for the sun and moon have been found by 
the calculator of the eclipse by the following proportion ; as the whole 
orbit of either planet is to its epicycle, so is its mean daily motion to 
the required equation. That is to say, for the sun, 

36 o° ; i 3 ° 48 ' 48 " : : 89' 8" : 2' 16" 

which, by ii. 49, is subtractive. Hence the sun's true motion is 59' 8" 
— 2' 16"‘, or 56' 52". 

Again, for the moon, 

36 o=; 3 i° 48 ' 58 " -790' 35 ": 69' 36 " 

And the moon’s true motion is 790' 35"— 69' 36", or 720' 59". 

These calculations are exceedingly incomplete and erroneous, as may 
readily be seen by referring to the corresponding process in the other 
eclipse, or to that given as an illustration in the note to ii. 47-49. The 
actual value of the sun’s equation of motion, as fully calculated by the 
method of our treatise, is only 1' 51"; that of the moon is only 58' 49" : 
whence the true motions are 67' 17" and 731' 46" respectively. These 
are elements of so much importance, and they enter so variously into 
the after operations, that we have hesitated as to whether it would not 
be better to cancel the whole work of the Hindu calculator from this 
point onward, and to perform it anew in a more exact manner ; but we 
have finally concluded to present the whole as it is, as a specimen — 
although, -we hope, not a favorable one — of native woik; pointing out, 
at the same time, its deficiences, and cautioning against its results being 
accepted as the best that the system is capable of afi'ording. 

We have thus far found the true longitudes of the sun and moon for 
the moment of mean sunrise at the equator, upon the meridian of the 
given place. We desire now farther to find the same data for the mo- 
ment of sunrise upon the same meridian in latitude 42° 42' 51" N. 

VIII. To find the longitudes of the sun and moon at sunrise in long. 
149° 2' 30", lat. 42° 42' 51" N. 
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1. To calculate the precession of the equinoxes (iii. 9-12). 

The proportion 

1,577, 917, 828^ : hoorei' ; ; 714,404106,527 ; 27i,65oteT 8s 7° 45 ' 22" 
gives us the amount of the motion of the equinox in its own circle of 
libratory revolution, since the beginning of things. Rejecting complete 
revolutions, and deducting 6® from the fraction of a revolution, we have 
the distance of the equinox from the origin of the sidereal sphere, in 
terms of its own revolution, as 67 “ 45' 22" : three tenths ot this, or 
20“ 19' 36", is the amount of the precession. 

2. To calculate the sun’s declination. 


Sun’s longitude. 

Precession, 

Sun’s distance from vernal equinox. 
Sine, 


IS i4“ 7' 39" 
20° 19' 36 " 

2s 4 “ 27' i 5 " 
3 ioi' 


Then, by ii. 28, 

3438': 1897' ; ; 3 toi' : 1260'= sin 21° 3 i' 3 " 
the sun’s declination is therefore 21“ 31' 3". 

3. To calculate the sun’s ascensional difference. 

The radius of the sun’s diurnal circle {dyujyA — ii. 60) is 3199'. 

The equinoctial shadow in the given latitude is 11407, being found 
by the proportion (iii. 17) 

cos lat. : sin tat. : ; gnom. : eq. shad, 
or 2525 ' ; 233 o' : ; i 2^ ; i i 407 


Again, to find the earth-sine {kujyd — ii. 61), 

I2<1 : iid.07 : ; 1260' ; 1162' 

And, to find the sine of ascensional difference, 

3199' ; 3438':: 1162' : 1249' 

The corresponding arc is 21“ 19', or 1279'; and since a minute of 
arc is equivalent to a respiration of time, the sun’s ascensional difference 
in time is 1279?, or 213^, or 3“ 33*', rejecting the odd respiration. 

4. To calculate the length of the sun’s day. 

The sun being in the third sign, of which the equivalent in right as- 
cension (iii. 42-46) is 1935?, the excess of his day over 60 nadis is found 
by the proportion 

1800' -. 1935? : ; 59' 8" : 63 p 
whence the length of his day is 21,663?. 

In this calculation of the length of the sun’s day, the operator has ta- 
ken the mean, instead of the true, motion of the sun, which is obviously 
less accurate, and which is contrary to the meaning of the rule of the 
text (ii. 59), as explained by the commentator. 

Now, in order to find the difference between the sun’s longitude at 
sunrise on the equator and sunrise on the given parallel of north latitude, 
we make a proportion, as follows : if in his whole day the sun moves 
an amount equal to his daily motion, how much will he move during an 
interval corresponding to his ascensional difference ? or 
2 I, 663 p: 59' 8" ;; 1279P; 3 ' 29" 

58 
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Tlie sun’s declination being north, sunrise on the given parallel pre- 
cedes sunrise on the equator, and hence this result — which is called the 
caraialas, “minutes (iald) of longitude corresponding to the ascensional 
difference (cara)” — is to be subtracted from the sun’s longitude as for- 
merly found. That is to say. 

Sun’s longitude at equatorial sunrise, i’ > 4 ° l' ^ 9 " 

deduct the correction (carakaldi), 3 ' 39" 

Sun’s longitude at sunrise, lat. 42° 42' 5 i" IT, ) 
long. 149° 2' 3 o" W. from LanhH, 1 

In finding the corresponding value of the moon’s longitude we apply 
first a correction for the sun’s equation of place ; it is, in fact, the equa- 
tion of time, calculated after the entirely insufficient method which we 
have already fully exposed, in connection with pjrt V of the preceding 
process. The proportion is (ii. 46) as follows : 

21,600' ; 790' 35 ":: 1° i 4 ' n" : 2' 43 " 

Here, again, bad is made worse by taking as the second term of the 
proportion the moon’s mean, instead of her true, rate of motion. It is 
to be noticed that a like correction should have been applied also to the 
sun’s longitude, but was omitted by the calculator. We have, then. 

Moon’s longitude, mean equatorial sunrise, 21° 16' 20" 

add the correction for the equation of time, 2' 43 " 

Moon’s longitude, true equatorial sunrise, i» 21° 19' 3 " 


• Now we apply farther the correction for the sun’s ascensional differ- 
ence (carasanskara ) ; it is calculated in the same manner with that of 
the sun, and its amount is found to be 47' 51". 

Moon’s longitude, true equatorial sunrise, i» 21' 19' 3 " 

deduct the correction for the sun’s asc. diff., 4 ?' 5 i" 

Moon’s longitude at sunrise, lat. 42° 42' 5 i"lf., ) ,, , „ 

long. .49° 2' 3 o" W. from Lanka, } ” 

On comparing the longitudes of the sun and moon, as thus deter- 
mined, it is seen that the time of conjunction is already past. Hence 
the calculation is carried a day backward, by subtracting from the lon- 
gitude of each body its motion during a day. That is to say. 

Longitude, , , Longitude, 

sunrise following eclipse. ® sunrise preceding eclipse. 

Sun, 18 i4° 4' 10" — 56' 52 " = is i3° 7' 18" 

Moon, I® 20° 3i' 12'' — 12° o' 59" = 18 8 ^ 3 o' i3" 

Moon’s node, i» 12° 46^ 3" -|- 3' n'' = is 12 ° 49' i4'^ 

This is an entirely uncalled-for, and a highly inaccurate proceeding. 
By the rule given in our text (ii. 66), it is just as easy and regular a 
process to find from any given time the interval to the beginning of the 
current lunar day by reckoning backward, as that to the end of the day 
by reckoning forward. And to assume that the whole calculation may 
be transferred from one sunrise back to the preceding by simply deduct- 
ing the amount of motion in a day as determined for the former time is 
to take a most unwarrantable liberty, and to ignore the change during 
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the interval of many of the elements of the calculation, as the sun’s and 
moon’s rates of motion, the sun’s declination and ascensional difference, 
etc. In making the transfer, moreover, the longitude of the moon’s 
node has been taken as found for mean equatorial sunrise, without any 
correction for the equation of time, or for the sun’s ascensional difference. 

IX. To find the time of true conjunction, and the longitudes of the 
sun, moon, and moon’s node at that time. By ii. 66, from the 


Moon’s true longitude, 
deduct the sun’s do.. 


IS 8° 3o' i3" 
IS i3° i iS” 


remains 

divide by the portion of a lunar day, 
the quotient is 

deduct the remainder from a whole portion, 


IlS 25 ° 22' 55 " 
Tio' 

294 and 442' 55 " 


remains 277' 5" 

This process shows us that the moon has still 277' 5" to gain upon 
the sun, in order to arrive at the end of the thirtieth or last day of the 
lunar month, or at conjunction with the sun. 

Next, from the 


Moon’s true daily motion, 
deduct the sun’s do.. 


720' 59" 
56' 52" 


Moon’s daily gain in longitude, 664' 7" 

Hence the proportion 

664' 7" ; 600 ; : 277' 5" : 25" 2V 

gives us the time of conjunction, reckoned from sunrise, as 25“ 2”. 

Now, by iv. 8, we proceed to find the longitudes for that time. The 
amounts of motion during. 25“ 2*^ are found by the following proportions : 


r 56' 52" : 23' 43" 


60“ : 25“ 2V ; : J 720' 59" ; 3oo' 48" 


( 3' 11"; I' 19" 


Then, to the 


Sun’s longitude at sunrise. 

1* i3° 7' 18" 

add the correction. 

23' 43" 

Sun’s longitude at conjunction, 

!■ i3° 3i' I" 

Moon’s longitude at sunrise. 

1“ 8“ 3o' i3" 

add the correction, 

5° O' 48", 

Moon’s longitude at conjunction, 

IS i3° 3i' i" 

Node’s longitude at sunrise. 

I* 12° 49' i4" 

deduct the correction,* 

i' 19" 

Node’s longitude at conjunction, 

IS 12° 47' 55" 


'The mode of proceeding adopted by us above, in the lunar eclipse, 
for finding the time of the middle of the eclipse, and the longitudes of 
the sun and moon at that time, is, as will not fail to be observed, quite 
different from that of the native calculator of this eclipse. That fol- 
lowed by Davis, or his native assistants (As. Ees., ii. 273 etc.), varies 
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considerably from both. Onr own method, though varying in some 
respects from that contemplated by the text, is a not less legitimate ap- 
plication of its general methods than either of the others, and it pos- 
sesses this important advantage over both, that we were able to verify 
it, and to show, by calculating the mean and true places for the given 
instant, that the latter was actually the one at which the system made 
the opposition of the sun and moon to take place : while, on the con- 
trary, in the process now in hand, so many errors have been involved, 
that, were the same test to be applied, we should find the centres of the 
sun and moon many minutes apart at the moment fixed upon as that of 
conjunction, and the place of conjunction as far removed from the point 
of longitude above determined for it. 

X. To find the apparent diameters of the sun and moon. 

These quantities are determined by means of the following propor- 
tion : as the mean daily motion in yojanas is to the mean diameter in 
yojanas, so is the true motion in minutes to the true diameter in min- 
utes. That is to say, for the sun and moon respectively, 
iT,858Jy : 65ooy ; ; 56' Sa": 3i' lo" 

I i,858iy : 48oy ; : 750 ' 69 " : 29 ' 2 " 

This method is in appearance quite different from that which is pre- 
scribed by our text (iv. 2-3), but it is in fact only a simplification, or 
reduction, of the rules there given. Thus, for the moon, the text gives 
m. mot. in minutes: true mot. in min.: :m. diam. inyoj. : true diam. in min. X 15 

Transposing, now, the middle terms, transferring the factor 15 from the 
fourth term to the first, and noting that the mean motion in minutes, 
when multiplied by 15, gives the value of the same in yojanas, we have 
the former proportion, namely, 

m. mot. in yoj. : m. diam. in yoj. : : true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 


Again, in the case of the sun, the rules of the text give 

m. mot. in min. : true mot in min : : m. diam. in yoj. : true diam. in yoj. 
and true diam. in yoj.=: true diam. in niin.X15X(3un’s orbit -7- moon’s orbit) 


Xow transposing the second and third terms of the proportion, sub- 
stituting for the fourth its equivalent as here stated, and transferring to 
the first term the last two factors of that equivalent, W'e have 


m. mot. in min.X 15X 


sun s orbit . 

, : m. d. m v- 

moons orbit 


true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 


But the first term, as thus constructed, is, by the method of determina- 
tion’of the planetary orbits (see xii. 81-83), equal to the sun’s mean 
daily motion upon his orbit reckoned in yojanas : hence the proportion 
becomes for the sun, as for the moon, 

m. mot. in yoj. : m. diam. in yoj. : : true mot. in min. : true diam. in min. 

XI. To calculate the parallax in longitude (tambana), and the time 
of apparent conjunction (v. 3-9). 

1. To find the orient ecliptic-point {lagna) at the moment of true 
conjunction (iii. 46-48). ■ 

In order to this, we require to have first the equivalents in oblique as- 
cension {udayasavas) of the several signs of the zodiac for the latitude 
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of ‘Williams’ College, 42° 42' 51" N. We present annexed their values 
as employed by the calculator of the eclipse, and also as calculated by 
ourselves according to the method taught in our text (iii. 42-45). It 
■will be noticed that the differences are not inconsiderable, and evince 
much carelessness on the part of the native astronomer ; who, moreover, 
employs vinadis only in his processes, rejecting the odd respirations, 
which is an inaccuracy not countenanced by the Surya-Siddhanta. 

Equivalent in oblique ascension : 
acc. to calculator. acc. to us. 


1st sign ioo8p i 2th sign 

2nd “ i 238 p iith “ 

3rd “ 287'' or 1722P 1699P loth “ 

4th “ 359^ or 2 i 54 p 2171P 9th " 

5th “ 387«' or 2322P 2352P 8th “ 

6th 388r or 2328P 2332P 7th “ 


The equivalents assigned by the Hindu calculator to the 3rd and 4th 
signs are moreover, it may be remarked, inconsistent with one another, 
since the one ought to fall short of 1935P by as much as the other ex- 
ceeds that quantity. 

Now, then, to lie 

Son’s longitude at conjunction, i* i3° 3i' 1" 

add the precession, 20° 19' 36" 

Sun’s distance from the equinox, ■ 2» 3° 5o' 37" 

It appears, accordingly, that the sun is in the 3rd sign, and 26° 9' 23" 
from the beginning of the fourth. Hence the proportion (iiL 46) 

3o° : 287V : : a6° 9' 23" : 250” 

give us 250’’ as the ascensional equivalent of the part of a sign to be 
traversed {hhogyasavas). The time of the day, or the sun’s distance in 
time from the eastern horizon, is 25® 2®, or 1502 v. Then, from the 


Time of conjunction, 1502’ 

deduct asc. equiv. of part of 3rd sign, a5o’ 

remains 1252’ 

deduct asc. equiv. of 4th, 6 th, and 6th signs, 1 1 34’ 

remains 118’ 


This remainder of time, or of ascension, is reduced to its value in arc 
of the ecliptic by the proportion (iii. 49) 

388v:3o°:: ii8’:9° 7' 25" 

Add this result to the whole signs preceding, and the longitude of the 
orient ecliptic-point {lagna) is found to be 6* 9° 7' 25" : its sine is 544' 
(more correctly, 545'). 

2. To find the orient-sine (udayajyd — v. 3). 

This is found by the proportion 

2525' : 1397' : : 544' : 3oi' 

2525' being the cosine of the latitude, and 1397' the sine of the inclina- 
tion of the ecliptic (ii. 28). 

3. To find the meridian ecliptic-point {madhyalagna — iii. 49). 
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In order to this, we must first know the sun’s hour-angle (nata), or 
distance in time from the meridian ; it is determined as follows : 

A quarter of the complete day, 
add the sun’s asceusional difference, 

The sun's half-day, 

deduct from time of conjunction, 

Sun’s hour-angie, west. 

The sun’s distance from the beginning of the fourth sign was found 
above to be 26° 9' 23". Its equivalent in right ascension {lankoday&- 
savas) is found by the following proportion (iii. 49) : 

3o° ; SiSr ; : 26** 9' 23" : 285’ 

Now, from the 

Sun’s hour-angle, 60 29T, or 
deduct the result of the last proportion, 

remains io4v 

and this remainder, being less than the equivalent of a sign, is reduced 
to its value as longitude by the proportion (iii. 48) 

323v : 3o° : ; io4v : 9 ° 3' 5?" 

The longitude of the meridian ecliptic-point is accordingly 3“ 9° 3' 61" : 
its sine is 3393'. 

In criticism of the process as thus conducted, we would only remark 
that the quarter of the sun’s day should have been called 16" 2'' 4? (see 
above, VIII. 4), and that to take 323'’ as the equivalent in right ascen- 
sion of the third and fourth signs is inaccurate, the value given it by 
our treatise being 1936P, or 322^^ 

4. To find the meridian-sine {madhyajyd — v. 4-5). 

First, the declination of the meridian ecliptic-point is determined by 
the proportion (ii. 28) 

3438' : 1397': : 33 ^': 1378'= sin 23° 39' 3?" 

Its value being north, it is deducted from the latitude of the place for 
which the calculation is made, since this, though by us reckoned as 
north, is to the Hindu apprehension (iii. 14) always south, being meas- 
ured south from the zenith to the equator. That is to say. 

From the given latitude, 42° 42' 5i" 

deduct dec! of merid. ecL'ptic-point, 23° 39' 37" 

Meridian zenith-distance (natdn^at), 19a 3' 14" 

The sine of this arc, which is 1117', is the meridian-sine. 

Here is another blunder of the calculator : the sine of 19° 3' 14" is 
actually 1122'. 

5. To find the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance (drkkshepa), a,nd the 
sine of ecliptic-altitude [drggati). 

First, by v. 5, 

3438' : 3oi' : : my' : 97 ' 48 " 


1 50 ov 
3 b 33V 

I 8b 33v 
25n 2V 

6n 29V 
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Now, then, by v. 6, 

Square of last result, 
deduct from square of mer.-sine, 


9.564' 

1,247,689' 


remains i, 238,125' 

Square-root, iii3' 

This, then, is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. The sine of eclip- 
tic-altitude is found by subtracting its square from that of radius, and 
taking the square-root of the remainder; it is found to be 3253'. 

6. To find the divisor (cheda), and the sun’s parallax in longitude 
{lamhana). 

The sine of one sign, or 30°, is 1719'. 

Square of sin 30°, 2,954,961 

divide by 3,253 


Divisor {cheda). 


908 


Next, to find the interval on the ecliptic between the sun’s place and 
the meridian ; 


Longitude of meridian ecliptic-point, 
do. of sun. 

Interval in longitude. 


3* 9° 3' 57'' 
2s 3° 5o' 37' 


i» 5° i3' 20" 


Of this the sine is 1950', and, upon dividing it by 908, the divisor 
(cheda) above found, the value of the parallax in longitude (lambana) is 
ascertained to be 2“ 21''. 

Here is some of the worst blundering which we have yet met with. 
'The sine of 35° 13' is actually 1982', not 1950'; and upon dividing it 
by 908, we find the quotient to be only 2" 11''. 

The calculator assumes the time of apparent conjunction to be deter- 
mined by this single correction. As the text, however (v. 9), directs 
that the process be repeated, to insure a higher degree of accuracy, we 
shall finally quit at this point the guidance of his computations, and go 
on to apply in full the rules of the Surya-Siddhanta. 

The sun being west of the meridian, or his longitude being less than 
that of the meridian ecliptic-point (v. 9), the coiTection for parallax is 
additive to the time of true conjunction. Hence, to the 


Time of true coujunctiou, 
add the correction. 

Time of conjunction once equated. 


25“ 2r 

2“ I IT 
27“ i 3 t 


For the time thus found, we now proceed to calculate again the value 
of the parallax. The results of the calculation are briefly presented 
below : 

Sun’s longitude at corrected time of conjunction, 2“ 3° Sa' 4i" 

Orient ecliptic-point (lagna), 6s 18° 5o' 

Its sine, iiio' 

Orient-sine {udayajyd), 61 4' 

Sun’s hour-angle, 3io3p 
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Meridian ecliptic-point {maSiyaiagna), 

3 « 21° 59' 

Its sine, 

3 i 88 ' 

Its declination , 

22° 9' H. 

Its zenith-distance. 

20° 34 ' S. 

Meridian-sine {madhyajyd). 

1207' 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance {drhkthepa). 

1188' 

Sine of ediptic-altitude (drggati). 

3226' 

Divisor {cheda). 

916' 

Sine of son’s dist. in long, from meridian, 

2558 ' 

Parallax in longitude (lambana). 

2“ 48 r 

add to time of true conjunction, 

25 n 2 V 

Time of conjunction twice equated. 

270 5 ov 

Once more, we repeat the same calculation ; 
follows : 

its principal results 

Orient ecliptic-point. 

6> 21° 4i' 

Orient-sine, 

702' 

Meridian ecliptic-point. 

3 * 25 ° 26' 

Meridian-sine, 

1241' 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. 

i 2 i 5 ' 

Sine of ediptic-altitude, 

3216 ' 

Divisor, 

919' 

Parallax in longitude. 

211 55 r 

add to time of true conjunction. 

25 n 2' 

Time of apparent conjunction. 

270 57V 


A farther repetition of the process would still yield an appreciable 
correction, but as so many errors hare been involved in the preceding 
payts of the calculation as to render any exactness of result unattaina- 
ble, and as enough has been done to illustrate the method of correction 
by successive approximation and the comparative value of the results it 
yields, we stop here, and rest content with the last time obtained, as that 
of the apparent conjunction of the sun and moon, or of the middle of 
the eclipse, at Williams’ College. 

XII. To calculate the parallax in latitude (nafi) for the middle of the 
eclipse. 

This is given us by the proportion (v. 10) 

3438' : 73i' 27"-^- 15 ; ; uiS' ; ,7' i4" s. 


in which 1215' is the sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, as found in the last 
process. 

XIII. To calculate the moon’s latitude, and her apparent latitude 
for the middle of the eclipse. - ' ’ 

We require first to find the longitude of the moon, and that of her 
node, for the moment of apparent conjunction, by adding to their lon- 
gitudes, as already found (above, IX) for the time of true conjunction, 
their motion during 2“ 55v. The amount of motion is found by the pro- 
portions ’’ ^ 

6on:2u55T--j72o' 69" : 35 ' 3 " 

I 3 ' II": o' 9" 
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Now, then, to tte 


Moon’s longitude at tyue conjunction. 

n i 3 ° 3 i' i" 

add the correction, 

35 ' 3 " 

Moon’s longitude at apparent conjunction. 

18 i4® 6' 4 '' 

Farther, from the 

I^'ode’s longitude at true conjunction. 

IS 12° 47' 55" 

deduct the correction, 

9" 

Code’s longitude at apparent conjunction, 

IS 12*^ 4?^ 4 ^" 

deduct from moon’s longitude. 

IS 140 6' 4 " 

Moon’s distance from node, 

1° 18' 18" 

Sine, 

78' 

Hence the proportion (ii. 5*7) 

343 S' : 27o' : ; 78' : 6' 8" 

gives us the 


Moon’s true latitude. 

6' 8" N. 

deduct from parallax in latitude (v. 12), 

17' i4" S. 

Moon’s apparent latitude. 

II' 6"S. 

XIV. To find the amount of obscuration (yrdsa) at the moment 

apparent conjunction. 

By iv. 10, we add to the 

Diameter of the eclipsing body, the moon, 

29' 2" 

Diameter of the eclipsed body, the sun, 

A 

3 i' lo" 

Sum of diameters, 

60' 12" 

Half-sum of diameters, 

3 o' 6" 

deduct moon's apparent latitude. 

ii' 6" 

Amount of greatest obscuration. 

29' 0^' 


This remainder being less than the sun’s diameter, the eclipse (iv, 11) is 
partial only. 

XV. To determine the times of the beginning and end of the eclipse 
respectively. 

As the eclipse is a partial one only, we have not to calculate the times 
of the beginning and end of total obscuration ; and indeed, we may well 
suppose that the Hindus would never venture to calculate those times 
in a solar eclipse : it is even questionable whether the accuracy of their 
methods would justify them in ever predicting with confidence that an 
eclipse would be total. 

In the first place, we assume that the moon’s apparent latitude, as cal- 
culated for the moment of conjunction, remains unchanged during the 
whole duration of the eclipse, and calculate, by iv. 12-13, what would 
be, upon that assumption, the interval between the middle of the eclipse 
and either contactor separation of the disks. That is to say (iv. 12), 
from the 
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Square of sum of semi-diameters ( 30 ' 6"), 906' 1" 

deduct square of moon’s latitude ( 11 ' 6"), lad' i 3 " 

remains 782' 48" 

Square root of remainder, 27' 69" 


This result represents the distance, as rudely determined, of the two 
centres at the moments of contact and separation. To ascertain the 
corresponding interval of time, we say (iv. 13) 

664' 7": 60a :: 27' 59": 2n Bar 


Now, then, from and to the 

Time of apparent conjunction, 270 67^ 

subtract and add the half duration, 2" 32 * 

Beginning of eclipse, 25 “ 25 * 

End of eclipse, 3 on 29* 


This is as far as the operation was carried by the native calculator, 
and with data and results somewhat different from those here given, 
owing to his neglect to repeat the process of determination of the par- 
allax in longitude in finding the time of apparent conjunction. Un- 
fortunately, however, the text (iv. 14-15; v. 13-17) prescribes a long 
and tedious series of modifications and corrections of the results so far 
obtained, of which we shall proceed to perform at least enough to illus- 
trate the method of the process, and the comparative importance of the 
corrections which it furnishes. 

We have first to find the longitude of the sun, moon, and node, at 
the moments thus determined as those of contact and separation ; they 
are as follows: 


Sun’s long, at true conj. (25tt 2v), 

IS 

1 3° 

3i' 

*1" 

is 

i3° 

3t' 

i" 

add for his motion 




22" 



5 ' 

10" 

Sun’s long, at beg, and end of eclipse. 

IS 

73 ^ 

1 ?' 

"23" 

IS 

t 3 ° 

36' 

j 7 " 

add the precession, 


20° 

19' 

36" 


20® 

19' 

36" 

Sun’s distance from the Temal equinox. 

2S 

“3U 

5o' 

59" 

2S 


55' 

47" 

Moon’s long, at app. conj. 

IS 

i4° 

6' 

4" 

IS 

t4° 

6' 

4" 

subtract and add motion in 2n 32^, 



3o' 

26" 



3o' 

26" 

Moon’s long, at beg. and end of eclipse. 

IS 

1 3° 

35' 

38" 

IS 

74° 

l 6 '' 

3o" 

Node’s long, at app. conj.. 

15 

12° 

47' 

46" 

IS 

12° 

47' 

46" 

add and subtract 




8" 



8" 

Node’s long, at beg. and end of eclipse. 

IS 

12° 

47' 

54" 

IS 

12° 

47' 

38" 


To find, then, the moon’s true latitude at contact and separation, we 
have 


Moon’s distance from node, 
Sine, 

Moon’s latitude. 


47' 44" 1° 48' 52" 

48' 109' 

3' 46" N. 8' 34" N. 


Next are calculated the moon’s parallax in latitude, and her apparent 
latitude, at the beginning and end of the eclipse, by a process of which 
the main results are the following ; 
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Orient ecliptic-point, 6s 

10° 28' 

7s 3° 59' 



Sine, 

625' 

1921' 



Orient-sine, 

345' 

io63' 



Sun’s hour-angle, 

2455P 

4279P 



Meridian ecliptic-point, 3® 

11° 54' 

45 11° 7' 



Sine of do.. 

3363' 

2690' 



Zenith-distance of do.. 

190 16' 

24° 53' 



Meridian-sine, 

1 1 34' 

i445' 



Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance, 

1128' 

1 374' 



Parallax in latitude. 

16' o"S. 

19' 

29" 

S. 

deduct true latitude. 

3' 46" N. 

8' 

34" 

If. 

Moon’s apparent lat. at beg. and end of eclipse, i a' S. 

10' 

55" 


Finally, from the 





Square of sum of semi-diameters. 

906' i" 

906' 

i" 


deduct squares Of app. latitude. 

i5o' 39" 

119' 

II" 


remain 

755' 22'' 

786' 

5o" 


Distance of centra in longitude, 

27' 29" 

28' 

3" 


Corresponding interval, 

2n 29V 

2n 

32 V 


Corrected times of beginning and end of eclipse, 25“ 28v 

3on 

29V 



It is evidently unnecessary to carry any farther this part of the pro- 
cess; at the time of the eclipse, the increase of the moon’s latitude north- 
ward, and the increase of her parallax southward, so nearly balance one 
another, that the additional correction yielded by a new computation 
would be quite inappreciable — as,^ndeed, has been, in one of the two 
cases, that already obtained. In making this corrective calculation we 
have not followed with exactness the directions given in the commentary 
under v. 14-17. It is there taught that, after making the first rough 
determination of the half-duration, based upon the moon’s apparent lati- 
tude at apparent conjunction, we must turn back to the true conjunction, 
fijd the positions of the planets and node at intervals of the half-dura- 
tion from that point, and make these positions the data of our farther 
approximative processes. The text itself, as already remarked by us 
in the notes, shows an utter and provoking want of explicitness with 
regard to the whole matter, and may be regarded as favoring equally 
the method of the commentary, our own, or any other that might be 
devised. We have taken our own course, then, because we were 
unable to see any sufficient reason for reverting from apparent to true 
conjunction, as directed by the commentator. 

With regard to the next steps, the language of the text is less ambigu- 
ous: it distinctly orders us to deduct from and add to the time of true 
conjunction [tithyanta) the intervals found as the former and latter half- 
duration, and from the moments thus determined to compute anew, by 
a repeated process, the parallax in longitude. This is a very laborious 
operation, and not altogether accurate, although perhaps as much so 
as any which the Hindu methods admit. As we are supposed to have 
already ascertained how far apart the two centres must be at the mo- 
ments of contact and separation, the problem is, evidently, to determine 
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at what moment of time they will, allowing for the parallax in longi- 
tude, be at that distance from one another. Now as formerly, to find the 
time of apparent conjunction, we started from that of true conjunction, 
and arrived at the desired result by a series of approximative calcula- 
tions of the parallax in longitude, so now, starting from points removed 
from true conjunction by the given intervals, we shall ascertain, by a 
similar series of approximations, the times when the distances repre- 
sented by those intervals will be apparent, or the moments to which 
contact and separation of the disks will be deferred by parallax in lon- 
gitude. The results of the calculations, as made by us, are as follows : 


Time of true conjunction, 
subtract and add. 

Times of true contact and separation, 
Sun’s longitude, with precession, 
Orient ecliptic-point, 

Orient-sine, 

Meridian ecliptic-point. 

Meridian-sine, 

Sine of ecliptic zenith-distance. 

Sine of ecliptic-altitude, 

Divisor, 

Moon’s longitude. 

Distance from meridian ecliptic-point. 
Sine, 

Parallax in longitude, 


25 ^ 

25 n 2 V 

an a^v 

20 32 V 

220 33 v 

270 34V 

23 3 ° 46 ' 16" 

23 3 ° 53 ' l" 

53 27° 9' 

63 20° 27' 

95 '. 

664 ' 

23 25 ° 52' 

33 23 ° 56 ' 

1107' 

1226' 

1 106' 

12 o 3 ' 

3255 ' 

3219' 

908 

918 

23 3 ° 21' 

23 4 ° 21' 

22° 3 l ' 

IS 19O 35 ' 

i 3 i 6 ' 

2617' 

in 27T 

20 5 iv 


Again, we go on to correct thes^ results by repeated calculations of 
the parallax, in the mode which has already been sufficiently illustrated. 
Annexed are the results only : 


Times of contact and separation, 

220 

33 v 

270 

34V 

add correction for parallax. 

in 

27V 

an 

5 iv 

Times of contact and separation, once equated, 

240 

ov 

3 on 

25 v 

Corresponding parallax, 

in 

54V 

3 n 

20V 

add to times first obtained, 

22n 

33 v 

27n 

34 v 


Times of contact and separ ation, twice equated, 24“ 27V 3 o<> 54 v 

Corresponding par.allax, 2n av 3n a4v 

Without taking the trouble to carry the calculations any farther, we 
may accept these as the finally deteimiued values of the parallax in 
longitude at the times of apparent contact and separation. Then, 
by V. 16 , 


Parallax in longitude at contact and separation, 
do. at apparent conjunction, 
Difference of parallaxes, 
add to former and latter mean half-duration. 

True former and latter half duration, 
subtract and add from and to time of app, conj.. 

Times of apparent contact and separation. 


an av 

3 n 24 ^^ 

an 55 v 

2n 55 ^ 

53 v 

29V 

an 29V 

an Sav 

3 n aav 

30 iv 

270 57V 

2jn 5 jr 

240 35 v 

3 oa 58 v 
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The calculation of the elements of the eclipse is thus completed. 
For the purpose, however, of illustrating the rules of the text (iv. 18-21) 
for determining, in the case of a solar eclipse, the amount of obscura- 
tion at any given moment during the continuance of the eclipse, we add 
also the following process : 

XVI. To find the amount of obscuration of the sun, 2“ 38'' after 
first contact. 

We make choice of this time, which is equivalent to 27“ 13 v after sun- 
rise, because the data for finding the parallax in latitude at tiie moment 
have already been calculated (see above, XI). By iv. 18, from the 
True former half-duration isphuta spar^aaihityardha), 3“ aav 

deduct the given interval, an 38v 

Interval to apparent conjunction (madhyagrahana), 44^ 

To reduce this interval in time to distance in longitude of the centres, 
we say (iv. 18) 

6oo ; 664' 7" : ; 44' : 8' 7" 

This, then, would be the interval in longitude between the two centres 
at the given moment, if there were no change of the moon’s parallax 
in longitude during the eclipse, or if the moon actually gained in 
2“ 29', instead of in 3“ 22', the distance intervening between her centre 
and the sun’s at the moment of first contact. That, however, being 
not the case, we must reduce the result thus found in the ratio of 
3“ 22' to 2“ 29', or of the true to the mean half-duration. That is to 
say (iv. 19), 

30 J2V ; an 29T : : 8' 7" : 5' 89" 

and this result, 5' 59", is the true distance of the two centres in longi- 
tude, 27“ 13' after sunrise. 

A briefer and more obvious method of obtaining the quantity in 
question would have been to make a proportion as follows : ■ if at the 
time of the eclipse, the moon gains upon the sun 27' 29" in 3“ 22' 
what will she gain during 44' ? or 

3n 22' : 27" 29" : ; 44' : 5' 59" 

Upon computation, we find the 


Moon’s parallax in latitude, 27“ 13' after sunrise. 

16' 

5i" S. 

Moon’s true latitude, 

5' 

25" K. 

Moon’s apparent latitude, 

ii' 

26" 

Its square. 

i3o' 

43" 

Square of distance in longitude (5' 59"), 

35' 

59" 

Their sum (iv. 20), 

166' 

34" 

Actual distance of centres. 

12' 

54" 

deduct from sum of semi-diameters, 

3o' 

6" 

Amount of obscuration at given time. 

17' 

12" 


If it were desired to project the eclipse, we should now have to cal- 
culate (by IV. 24-25) the defiection (valana) for the moments of contact, 
conjunction, and separation, and likewise (by iv.26) the scale of projec- 
tion. As we do not, however, intend to present here a projection, and as 
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the subject of the deflection has been sufficiently illustrated already, in 
the notes upon the text and in the calculation of the lunar eclipse, we re- 
gard it as unnecessary to go through with the labor required for making 
the computations in question. Finally, we annex, as in the case of the 
lunar eclipse formerly calculated, a summary comparison of the princi- 
pal results of the Hindu processes with the elements of the eclipse in 
question as determined by Prof. Coffin, in his work refeired to above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that, owing to the faulty manner in 
which many of the computations of the native astronomer have been 
made, the comparison is not entirely trustworthy ; a more careful adhe- 
rence to the methods of the Siddhanta would have given somewhat 
different results : in the case of the daily motions of the sun and moon, 
the true calculations, as performed by us (see p. 452), give more con’ect 
values ; in other instances, the contrary might perhaps have bqen the 
case. 


Siirva-Siddh^ta. 

Prof. Coffin. 

Hindu error. 

Time of true conjunction in longitude, 

ah 3 om 

3 h 56 m 

_ 

ih 26m 

Sun’s and moon’s longitude, 

63 “ 5 o' 37" 

65 ° 12' 37" 

_ 

1° 22' 

Moon’s distance from node. 

43 ' 6 " 

4° 12' 22" 

— 

3 ° 29' 16" 

Sun’s daily motion in longitude, 

56 ' 52 " 

57' 45 " 

- 

53 " 

Moon’s do. do. 

12“ 0' 59" 

12° 7' 12" 

- 

6' i 3 " 

Sun’s apparent diameter, 

3 i' lo" 

3 i' 37" 

_ 

27" 

Moon’s do. do. 

29 ' 2 " 

29' 45 " 

— 

43 " 

Time of apparent conjunction. 

3 h 4 om 

5 b 32m 


ih 52m 

Parallax in longitude, in time. 

ih lom 

ih 36 m 


26m 

Amount of greatest obscuration. 

>9' 

3 o' 59" 

— 

1 1' 59" 

Time of first contact. 

2h 20ni 

4h J 5 in 


ih 55 m 

Time of separation. 

4 h 5 on> 

6h 38 m 

— 

]b 48 ni 

Duration of eclipse. 

2 b Soin 

2h 23 m 

+ 

ym 


26 . pp. 327-.344. Prof. Weber, of Berlin, has favored us in a pri- 
vate communication with a number of additional synonyms of the names 
of the asterisms, derived from the literature of the Brahmana period. 

Mrga^iras, the fifth of the series, is also styled andhaka, “ the blind,” 
apparently from its dimness ; «ry/i;d, “honorable, worthy;” invaka, of 
doubtful meaning : this latter epithet is also found in some manuscripts 
of the Araarakoca, as various reading for ilvala, which is there ex- 
pressly declared (I. i. 2 . 25) to designate the stars in the head of the 
antelope. 

Ardra, the sixth asterism, is called bdhu, “ arm.” Taking this name 
in connection with that of the preceding group, it seems probable that 
the Hindus figured to themselves the conspicuous constellation Orion 
as a running antelope, of which «, y, and a mark the feet : «, then, is 
the left fore-foot, or arm. Perhaps the name Mrgavyadha, “ antelope- 
hunter,” given to the neighboring Sirius (viii. 10), is connected with the 
same fancy. 

The Maghas are called in a hymn of the last book of the Rig-Veda 
(x. 85. 13) aghas: the word means literally “evil, base, sinful,” and its 
application to one of the asterisms is so strange that, if not found else- 
where, we should be inclined to conjecture a corrupted reading. 
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Phalgani, or the Phalgunis, forming the eleventh and twelfth groups, 
are styled also arjuni, “bright, shining.” 

fravana, the twenty-third asterism, receives the name agvattha, which 
is properly that of a tree, the Ficus religiosa ; the reason of the appella- 
tion is altogether obscure. 

Bhadrapada, the last double asterism, is called pratishthana, “stand, 
support,” in evident allusion to the disposition of the four bright stars 
which compose it, like the four feet of a stand, table, bedstead, or the like. 

27 . p. 344. We offer herewith the stellar chart to which reference 
was made in the note on p. 349, and which is intended to illustrate the 
positions and mutual relations of the Hindu nakshatras, the Arab 
manazil al-kamar, and the Chinese sieu. We add a brief explanation 
of the manner in which it has been constructed, and tl^ form in which 
it is presented. 

The form of the map is that of a plane projection, having the ecliptic 
as its central line. It would have better illustrated the Hindu method 
of defining the positions of the junction-stars, and the errors of the po- 
sitions as defined by them, if the equator of A. D. 560, "instead of the 
ecliptic, had been made the central line of the projection. This, how- 
ever, would have involved the necessity of calculating the right ascen- 
sion and declination of every star laid down, a labor which we were not 
willing to undertake. Moreover, the ecliptic is, in fact, the proper cen- 
tral line along which the groups of the Hindu and Arab systems, at 
least, are arranged, and the form given to the chart also facilitates the 
laying down of the equator of B. C. 2350, which we desired to add, for 
the purpose of enabling our readers to judge in a more enlightened 
manner of the plausibility of M. Biot’s views respecting the origin of 
the Chinese system ; it is drawn with a broken line, while the equator 
of A. D. 660 is also represented, by an entire line. As the zone of the 
heavens represented is, in the main, that bordering the ecliptic, the dis- 
tances and the configuration of the stars are altered and distorted by 
the plane projection to only a very slight degree, not enough to be of any 
account in a merely illustrative chart, such as this is. As a general rule, 
we have laid down all the stars of the first four magnitudes which are 
situated near the ecliptic, or in that part of the heavens through which 
the line of the asterisms passes ; stars of the fourth to fifth magnitude 
are also in many cases added ; smaller ones are noted only when they 
enter into the groups of the several systems, or when there were other 
special reasons for introducing them. The positions are in all cases 
taken from Flamsteed’s Catalogue, and the magnitudes are also for the 
most part from the same authority : in many individual cases, however, 
we have followed other authorities. We have endeavored so to mark 
the members of the three different series that these may readily be 
traced across the map ; but, to assure and facilitate the comparison, we 
also place upon the page opposite it a conspectus of the nomenclature, 
constitution, and correspondence of the three systems, referring to 
pages 327-344 for a fuller discussion of these matters, and an exposition 
of what is certain, and w'hat more or less hypothetical, or exposed to 
doubt, with regard to them. 
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Hindu asterlsm. 

1. A9vim. 

j3 and 7 Arietis. 

2. Bharani. 

35, 39. and 41 Arietls. 

3. KrttiU. . . , , 

■„ Tauri. etc. (Pleiades). 

4. Rohint 

a, 7, 5, £ Tauri. 

5. Mrga9iras. 

'k, (fi, !p2 Orionis. 

6. Ardra. 

a Orionis. 

7. Punaryasu. 

(3, a Geminor^m. 

8. Pusliya. 

a, 6, 7 Cancri. 

g. Acleslil. 

£, 5, O', a, 9 Hydrie. 

10. Magha. 

a, a, 7, I ^ £ Leoms. 

11. PurTa-Plialguni. 

J, 5 Leouis. 

12. TJUara-Plialguni. 

p, 93 Lcoms. 

13. Hasta. 

5 , 7, £, a, P Con 1. 

1 4. CHrl 

a I'iryinis. 

1 5. Svati. 

a Bootis. 

16. Vi9aklia, 

I, 7, p, a Libra?. 

17. Anurddha. 

5, p, It Scorpionis. 

18. JvesMha. 

'd, r, T Scorpionis. 

19. Miila. 

>, 1, 1, r, ^ a. £ Scorp. 

20. Purva-A^-iiadhl. 

6, £ Saaittarii. 

21. Pttara- A^lladba. 

c7, i Sagittarii. 

22. Abiiijit. 

a, E, i Lyra?. 

23. Cravana. 

a, 3, 7 Aiiuilse. 


24. CravUiithu. 

p, a, 7, 5 Delpliini, 

25. Catabliisb.aj. 

X Aiiuarii etc. 

26. PurTa-Bhndrapada. 

a, p Pea.isi. 

27 Uttara-Bliadrapada. 

7 Pegasi, a Audromedse. 

a8. Bevati. 

^ Piscium, etc. 


Arab manzil. 

1 . asb-Sliara^n. 

p and 7 Arietis. 

2. al-Butain. 

a5, 39 and 41 Arietis. 

3 . atli-Thuraiya. 

„ Tauri etc. (Pleiades). 

4. ad-Dabaran. 

a, 9, 7, 5, £ Tauri. 

5 . al-Hak’ab. 

X, qpi, If’ Orionis. 

6. al-Han’ab. 

a, u, 1, 7, ? Gemiliorum. 

7. adh-Dbir.V. 

p, a Geminoriim. 

8. an-Nathrah. 

7, S Caneri.andPrtesepe. 

g. at-Tarf. 

■^ Caucri, x Leonis. 

10. aj Jabhab. 

tt, a, 7» ^ Leonis. 

11. az-Zubrab. 

3, 9 Leonis. 

12. as-Parfah. 

'p Leonis. 

1 3 . al-. 4 uwa’. 

P, a, 7, ^ £ Virginis. 

14. as-Sinuik. 

a Viraiiiis. 

1 5 . al-Ghafr. 

I, », X Virginis. 

16. az-Zubdnan. 

a, p Libra'. 

17. al-Iklil. 

p, 3. T Scorpiouis. 

58. al-Kalb. 

a Scorpionis. 

19. asb-Sbaiilah. 

X, I Scorpionis. 

20. an-Naaim. 

71, 3, f , a, T, O', T, { Sagittani. 

21. al-B.aldab. 

N. of f Sagittarii. 

22. Sa'd adb-Diiabib. 

a, p Capricorni. 

23 . SaM Bulab 

f, a, V Aquarii. 

24. Sa’d as-Su’ud. 

p, 5 Aquarii. 

25. Sa’d al Akbbiyab. 

a, 7, n Aquarii. 

26. al-Pargb al-Mukdim. 

o, p Pegasi. 

27. al Fargh al-Mukbir. 

7 Pegasi, tt Andromcdie. 


Chinese siftti. 

27. Leu. 

p Arietia. 

28. Oei. 

35 Arietis. 

1. Mao. 

,1 Tauri. 

2. Pi. 

£ Tauri. 

3. Tse. 

X Orionis. 

4 . Tsan. 

3 Orionis. 

5. Tsing. 

n Geininorum. 

6. Kuei. 

9 Cancri. 

7. Lieu. 

3 Hydrse. 

8. Sing. 
a'Hvdric. 


28. Batn al-Hut. 

p Androiiieds, etc. 


9, Cbang. 

1 1 Ilydrie. 

10. T. 

o Crateris. 

11. Chin. 

7 Corvi. 

J2. Kio. 

a Virginia. 

] 3 . Kang. 

s Virginis. 

14. Ti. 

Librte. 

1 5. Fang. 

IT Scorjiionis. 

16. Sin. 

o Scorplornis. 

17. Uei. 

Ii2 Scorpionis. 

18. Ki. 

7'! Sagittarii. 

19. Teu. 

(f Sagittarii. 

20. Kieu. 

p Capricorni. 

21. Nu. 

£ Aquarii. 

22. Hiii. 

p Aquarii. 

23. Goei. 

a Aquarii. 

24. Cbe. 

a Pegasi. 

27. Pi. 

7 Pegasi. 

26. Koei. 

^ Andromedse. 
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28. p. Sol. We have perhaps expressed ourselves in a manner liable 
to misconstruction as to the want of reason or authority for giving to ' 
the asterisms the name of “ lunar mansions,” “ houses of the moon,” and 
the like. We would by no means be understood as denying that iifthe 
Hindu science, especially its older forms, and in the Hindu mythology, 
they are brought into particular and conspicuous relations with the 
moon. Indeed, whether they were originally selected and established with 
reference to the moon’s daily progress along the ecliptic, as has been, 
until lately, the universal opinion, or whether we are to believe with if. 
Biot that they had in the first instance nothing to do with the moon, 
and only came by chance to coincide in number with the days of her 
sidereal revolution — it is at any rate altogether probable that to tjie 
Hindu apprehension this coincidence formed the basis of the systeijf. 
We may even conclude, from the fact that the asterisms are so fre- 
quently spoken of in the early literature of the Brahmana period, 
while nevertheless there is no distinct mention of the planets until later 
(Weber, Ind. Lit, p. 222), that for a long time the Hindus must have 
confined their attention and observations to the sun and moon, paying 
no heed to the lesser planets ; and yet we cannot regard it as in any 
degree probable — hardly as possible, even — that any nation or people 
could establish a system of zodiacal asterisms without discovering and 
taking note of the planets ; or that such a system could have been com- 
municated to, and applied by, the Hindus, without a recognition on 
their part of those conspicuous and ever-moving star-s. It may fairly be 
claimed, then, that the asterisms, as a Hindu institution, are an orig(p- 
aily lunar division of the zodiac ; but w-e object none the less to their 
being styled “ lunar mansion.s,” or called by any equivalent name; be* 
cause, in the first place, the Hindus themselves have given them no name 
denoting a special relation to the moon, and no name signifying “house, 
mansion, station,” or anything of the kind ; and because, in the second < 
place, as soon and as far as the Hindu astronomy extended itself beyond 
its limitation to observations of the moon, just so far and so soon dicl 
it employ the system of asterisms as a general method of division of 
the ecliptic ; so that finally, as pointed out by us above, the asterisms 
have come to be divested, in the properly astronomical literature of 
India, of all special connection with the moon. With almost the same 
propriety might we call the Hindu signs “luni-solar mansions” — since 
they are, by origin, the parts of the ecliptic occupied by the sun during, 
each successive synodical revolution of the moon — as denominate the*- 
nakshatras of the Siddhantas “ lunar mansions.” 

29. p. 353. 'We should have mentioned farther, that an additional 
inducement — and one, probably, of no small weight — to the reduction of 
the number of astei i uns from twenty-eight to twenty-.seven, is to be 
recognized in the fact that the time of the moon’s sidereal revolution in 
days, though intermediate between the two numbers, is yet decidedly 
nearer to twenty-seven, exceeding it by less than a third. M. Biot 
might even claim with some reason that the choice of the number 
twenty-eight tended to prove the whole system not a lunar one by- 
origin : yet it might be replied that, the time of revolution being dis- 
tinctly more than twenty-seven days, the larger number was fully ^uiis- 

vot. VI. 60 
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Bible, and that it was also in some respects preferable, as being one that 
could be halved and quartered. 

30 . p. 417. In bringing this work to a close, we deem it advisable 
to present, in a summary manner, but more distinctly and connectedly 
than could properly be done in the notes upon the text, our conclusions 
as to certain points in the history of the Stirya-Siddhanta, and of the 
astronomical science which it represents. 

In the first, place, B entley’s determination of the age of the treatise 
we rnncpive tn be altogeth er set aside by the considerations which we 
have adduced^ ag ains t it (note to i. 29-34) ; there is no reasonable 
ground for questioning that the Stirya-Siddhanta is, as the Hindus have 
long believed it to be, one of the most ancient and original of the works 
which present their modern astronomical science. How far the text of 
whieh the translation has been given above is identical in substance and 
extent with that of the original Surya-Siddhanta, is another question, 
and one not easy to solve. That it is not precisely the same is evident 
enough. Even the modem manuscripts differ from one another in sin- 
gle readings, in details of arrangement, in added or omitted verses. A 
comparison of the texts adopted and established by the different com- 
mentators would be highly interesting, as carrying the history of the 
treatise a step farther back : but to us only one commentary is accessi- 
ble, nor do we find anywhere any notices respecting the versions given 
by the others : in the absence of such, we may conclude that all pre- 
sent substantially the same text, and so are alike posterior to the model- 
ling of the work into its present form and with its present contents. 
But the indications of addition and interpolation, which we have had in 
so many cases to point out in our notes, are sometimes too telling to be 
misinteipreted. Farther than this we may not at present go : any de- 
tailed discussion of the subject must remain unsatisfactory, until a fuller 
acquaintance with other of the ancient treatises, and a more careful 
comparison of them with one another, shall throw upon it new light. 
A point of special interest connected with it is, whether the elements of 
mean motions of the planets do actually date from about the time 
pointed out by Bentley’s calculations. With regard to this we are far 
from being confident ; but we do not regard it as impossible, or even as 
very improbable, that those elements, as presented by our text, have 
been the same from the beginning, never having undergone correction 
until the application of the hija, about A. D. 1500 (p. 163 etc.). And 
the date of that correction is calculated at least to suggest the suspicion 
that Muslim science may have had something to do with it. That 
observation, and the improvement of their system by deductions from 
observation, were ever matters of such serious earnest with the Hindus 
__ that they should have been led to make such amendments independ- 
ently, is yet to be proved. The most important alteration of which 
anything like direct proof is furnished is that which concerns the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes (note to iii. 9-12) ; and even here we would 
not undertake to say confidently what is the conclusion to be drawn. 
All such inquiries must remain conjectural, mere gropings in the twi- 
' light, until the position of the Stirya-Siddhanta in the Siddh&nta litera- 
ture snail be better understood. What has given it so much greater 
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prominence and popularity than are enjoyed by the other works of its 
class, or from what period its preeminence dates, is unknown. There 
are treatises, like the ^akalya-SanhitA (add. note 1), which agree with 
it in all essential features; there are yet others, like the Soma and Ya- 
sishtha Siddhantas, which are said (add. note 6) to vary little from it : 
whether any one among them all is original — and if any, which — 
whether in each case the relation is one of co-ordination or of subordi- 
nation — we must be content for the time to be ignorant. 

One thing, however, is certain : underneath whatever variety may 
characterize the separate treatises, there e.rists a_fundam ental unity ; 
their differences are of secondary importance as compared with their 
resemblances; they all represent • — ■ ‘i.-;"'. .i system. And this 

by no means in^he same sense i:' •.>li'- .s ■i!".'. ; ' astronomical works 
may be said to represent a single system. For the Hindu system is(no^ 
one of nature ; it is not even a peculiar method of viewing and inter- 
preting nature, from which, after it had once been devised by some con- 
trolling intellect, others had not the force and originality to deviate : it 
is a thoroughly artificial structure, full of arbitrary assumptions, of ab- 
surdities even, which have no foundation in nature, and could be in- 
vented by one as well as another. We need only to refer, as instances, 
to the frame-work of monstrous chronological period s (i. 14-23)— ;;to_ 
the_ common epoch of the commencement of the Iron Age (no te to i. 

29-34), with its exact o r nearly exac *' --‘-pl -ti 

the planets — to the form of statemei • ’ ’ ' ■ ■ ' •. ' ' 

recurring conjunctions, at longer or shorter intervals — tothe assump- 
tion of a starting-point for the planets from at or near *fPIscIum''(note 
to i. 27) — to the revolutions of the apsides and nodes of the planets 
(i. 41-44) — to the ih'iib'c y . l-s (ii. 84-38) — to the deter- 

mination of the i;i''y I'rb.:- i tih '••• etc., etc. These are plain 
indications that the Hindu science emanated from. one centre^; that it 
was the elabor ation of a period and of a school, if not of a single mas- 
ter, who hadpojver enougirtoTi^6s<‘ his idiosy ncrai'y upon the science 
©r a' whole nation. The que.stion, iTkmi, of thi; (.‘onijiarative antiquity 
of single treatises is lost in the higher interest of the inquiry — when, 
where, and under what influence originated the system which they all 
agree in representing? 

What our opinions are upon these points will not be a matter of 
doubt with any one who may have carefully looked through the preced- 
ing pages, although they have nowhere been explicitly stated. We re- 
gard the Hindu science as an offshoot from the Greek, planted not far 
from the commencement of the Christian era, and attaining its fully de- 
veloped form in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries. The grounds 
of this opinion we will proceed briefly to state. 

In considering such a question, it is fair to take first into account the 
general probabilities of the cas>e. And there can be no question that, 
from what we know in other respects of the character and tendencies 
of the Hindu mind, we should not at all look to find the Hindus in pos- 
session of an astronomical science containing so much of truth. They 
have been from the beginning distinguished by a remarkable inaptitude 
and disinclination to observe, to collect facts, to record, to make indue- 
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tive investigations. The old belief under the influence of which Baill}’ 
could form his strange theories — the belief in the immense antiquity of 
the Indian people, and its immemorial possession of a highly developed 
civilization — the belief that India was the cradle of language, myth- 
ology, arts, sciences, and religions — has long since been proved an error. / 
It is now well known that Hindu culture cannot pretend to a remoter 
origin than 2000 B. C., and that, though marked by striking and emi- 
nent traits of intellect and character, the Hindus have ever been weak 
in positive science; metaphysics and grammar — with, perhaps, algebra 
and arithmetic, to them the mechanical part of mathematical science — 
being the onlv branches of knowledge in which they have independently 
won honorable distinction. That astronomy would come to constitute 
an exception to the general rule in this respect, there is no antecedent 
ground for supposing. The infrequency of references to the staTs in 
^ the early Sanskrit literature, the late date of the earliest mention of the 
: planets, prove that there was no special impulse leading the nation to 
devote itself to studying the movements of the heavenly bodies. All 
j evidence goes to show that the Hindus, even after they had derived 
from abroad (p. 348) a systematic division of the ecliptic, limited their 
attention to the two chief luminaries, the sun and moon, and contented 
themselves with establishing a method of maintaining the concordance 
of the solar year with the order of the lunar months. If, then, at a later 
period, we find them in possession of a full astronomy of the solar sys- 
tem, our first impulse is to inquire, whence did they obtain it ? A 
closer inspection does not tend to inspire us with confidence in it as of 
Hindu origin. "VYo find it, to be sure, thoroughly Hindu in its external 
form, wearing many strange and fantastic features which are to bo at 
once recognized as of native Indian growth ; but we find it also to con- 
tain much true science, which could only be derived from a profound 
and long-continued study of nature. The whole system, in short, may 
be divided into two portions, whereof the one contains truth so success- 
fully deduced that only the Greeks, among all other ancient nations, can 
show anything worthy to be compared with it ; the other, the frame- 
work in which that truth is set, composed of arbitrary assumptions and 
- absurd imaginings, which betray a close connection with the fictitious 
cosmogonies and geographies of the philosophical and Puranic literature 
of India. Ihe question presses itself, then, strongly upon us, whether 
these two portions can possibly have tlie same origin : whether the sci- 
entific habit of mind which could lead to the discovery of the one is 
compatible with those traits which would permit its admixture with the 
other. But most especially, could a system founded — as this, if origi- 
nal, must have been — upon sagacious, accurate, and protracted observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, so entirely ignore the ground-work upon 
which it rested, and refuse and deny all possibility of future improve- 
ment by like means, as does this Hindu system, in whose text-books 
appears no record of an observation, and no confessed deduction from 
observations ; in which the astronomer is remanded to his text-book as 
the sole and sufficient source of knowledge, nor ever taught or coun- 
selled to study the heavens except for the purpose of determining his 
longitude, his latitude, and the local time ? Surely, we have a right to 
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say that the system, in its form as laid before us, must come from an- 
other people or another generation than that -which laid its scientific 
foundation ; that it must be the work of a race which either had never 
known, or had had time to forget, the observing habits and the induc- 
tive methods of those who gave it origin. But the hypothesis that an 
earlier generation in India itself performed the labors of which the later 
system-makers reaped the fruit, is well-nigh excluded by the absence, 
already referred to, of all evidence in the more ancient literature of 
deep astronomical investigation : the other alternative, of derivation 
from a foreign source, remains, if not the only possible, at least the only 
probable one. "VVe come, then, next to consider the direct evidences of 
a Greek origin. 

First in importance among these is the system of epicycles for repre- 
senting the movement, and calculating the positions, of the planets. 
This, the cardinal feature in both systems, is (ii. 3-t-45) essentially alike 
and the same in both. Now, notwithstanding the fact that such second- 
ary circles do in fact represent, to a certain degree, true quantities in 
nature, there is yet too much that is strange and arbitrary in them to 
leave any probability to the supposition that two nations could have de- 
vised them independently. But there are sufficient grounds for believ- 
ing the Greeks to have actually created their own system, bringing it 
by successive steps of elaboration to the form in which Ptolemy finally 
presents it. In the history of the science among the Greeks, everything 
is clear and open ; they tell us what they owed to the Egyptians, wLat 
to the Chaldeans : we trace the conceptions which were the germs of 
their scheme of epicycles, the observations on which it was based, the 
inductive and deductive methods by which it was worked out and estab- 
lished. In the Hindu astronomy, on the other band, all is groundles s 
assumption and ab-^urd prcteii'C : we find, as basis for the system, neither 
the coMcrpi'oii — for tin are directly or impliedly denied or ignored 
— nor the observations — for not a mention of an actual observation is 
anywhere to be discovered — nor the methods : the whole is gravely put 
forth as a complete and perfect fabric, of divine origin and immemorial 
antiquity. On the agreement of the two sciences in point of numerical 
data we will not lay any stress, since it might well enough be supposed 
that two nations, if once set upon the same track toward the discovery 
of truth, would arrive independently at so near an accordance with na- 
ture and with one another. We will look for other evidences, of a less 
ambiguous character, to sustain onr main argument. The division of 
the circle, into signs, degrees, minutes, and seconds, is the same in both 
systems, and, being the foundation on which all numerical measurements 
and calculations are made, is an essential and integral part of both. 
Now the names of the first subdivisions, the signs, are the same in 
Greece and in India (see note to i. 58) : but with the Greeks they belong 
to certain fixed arcs of the ecliptic, being derived from the constellations 
occupying those arcs ; with the Hindus they are applied to successive 
arcs of 30°, counted from any point that may be chosen ; this is an un- 
ambiguous indication that the latter have borrowed them, and forgotten 
or neglected their original significance. But farther, the ordinary Hindu 
name of that division of the circle which is in most frequent use, the 
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minute, is no Sanskrit word, but taken directly from the Greek, being 
lipta, which is lenTu». Again, the planets are ordinarily named in the 
Siddhantas in the order in which they succeed one another as regents 
of the da 3 's of the week; and not only has it been shown above that 
the week is no original Hindu institution, but it has even appeared that, 
on tracing it to its very foundation, we find there another Greek w'ord, 
(hqa, represented by hard. Once more, in the cardinal operation of find- 
ing by means of the system of epicycles the true place of a planet, we 
see that one of the most important data, the mean anomaly, is called 
by another name of (freek origin, namely kaidra, which is xaVrgoe. 
These three words, occurring where they do, not upon the outskirts of 
the Hindu science, but in its very centre and citadel, amount of them- 
selves almost to full proof of its Greek origin : taken in connection with 
the other concurrent evidences, they form an argument which can nei- 
ther be set aside nor refuted. Of those other evidences, we will only 
mention farther here that Hindu treatises and commentaries of an early 
date often refer to the yavanas, “Greeks’’ or “westerners,” and to ya- 
vanac&ryas. “ the Greek (or western) teachers,” as authorities on astro- 
nomical subjects — that astronomical treatises are found bearing names 
which come more or less distinctly from the West (note to i. 4-6) — and 
that floating traditions are met with, to the eflect that some of the 
Siddh&utas were revealed to their human promulgators in Romaka-city, 
that is to say, at Rome. Farther witness to the same truth, deducible 
from other coincidences of the two systems, we pass unnoticed here, 
since it is not our object to discuss the (]uestion exhaustively, but only 
to bring forward the main grounds of our opinions. 

The question next arises, when, and in what manner the knowledge of 
astronomy was communicated from Greece to India. In reply to this, 
only probabilities offer themselves, j-et in some points the indications 
are pretty distinct. It is, in our own view-, altogether likely that the 
science came in connection with the lively commerce which, during the 
first centuries of our era, was carried on by sea between Alexandria, as 
the port and mart of Rome, and the w'estern coast of India. Two con- 
siderations especially favor this supposition : first, that the chief site of 
the Hindu science is found to be the city which lay nearest to the route 
of that commerce (note to i. 62) : secondly, that Rome is the onlj' west- 
ern city or country which is distinctly mentioned in the astronomical 
geography (xii. 39), and the one with which, as above noticed, the astro- 
nomical traditions connect themselves. Had the Hindus derived their 
knowledge overland, through the Syrian, Persian, and Bactrian king- 
doms which stood under Greek government, or in which Greek influence 
was predominant, and Greek culture known and prized, the name of 
Rome would have been vastly less likely to stand forth with such promi- 
nence, and the capitals of Hindustan proper would more probably' have 
been the cradles of the new science. The absence from the Hindu 
system of any of the improvements introduced by Ptolemy into that of 
the Greeks (note to ii. 43-45) tends strongly to prove that the transmis- 
sion of the principal groundwork of the former took place before his 
time : iwr can we think it likely that the numerical elements adopted 
by the Hindus would vary so much as in many' cases they are found to 
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do from those of -the Syntaxis, if the latter had been already in existence, 
and acknowledged as the principal and most authoritative exponent of 
Greek astronomy. Whether the information was transmitted through 
the medium of Hindus who visited the Mediterranean, or of learned 
Greeks who made the voyage to India, or by the translation of Greek 
treatises, or by what other methods, we would not at present even otfer 
a conjecture; and the point is one of^only subordinate consequence. 

Whatever may have been the date of the first communication of the 
elements out of which the Hindu system was elaborated, there is good 
reason to suppose that its final reduction to its present form did not 
take place until some time during the fifth and sixth centuries. That 
period is distinctly pointed out by the choice of the equinox of A. D. 
570 as the initial and principal point of the fixed sphere (note to i. 27), 
by the definition of position of the junction-stars of the asterisms (p. 355), 
and by the Hindu traditions which refer to that time the names of 
greatest prominence and authority in the early history of the science. 
It is evident that the elaboration of the system must have been a work 
of time, probably of many generations : what were the forms which it 
wore in the interval we do not know ; here, as in many other depart- 
ments of the Hindu literature, all record of the steps of development 
appears to be lost, only the final and fully formed product being pre- 
served and transmitted to us : yet more light upon this point may still 
be hoped for, from the careful examination of all documents now ac- 
cessible, or of such as may hereafter be discovered. Tlie process of 
assimilation and adaptation to Hindu conceptions and Hindu methods 
was thoroughly and completely performed. Among the changes of 
method introduced, the most useful and important was the substitution 
of sines for chords (p. 200); the general substitution of an arithmetical 
for a geometrical form also deserves particular notice. That no great 
amount of geometrical science is imj)lied in any part of the system, is 
very evident ; it is distinguished by the constant and dexterous applica- 
tion of a few simple principles : the equality of the square of the hy- 
pothenuse to the sum of the squares of the base and perpendicular — the 
comparison of similar right-angled triangles — the formation and com- 
bination of proportions, the rule of three — are the characteristic features 
of the early Hindu mathem.atical knowledge, as displayed in the Surya- 
Siddhanta. Of other treatises, of an earlier or later period, as those of 
Brahmagupta and Bhaskava, which (see Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra) 
give evidence of knowledge more profound in arithmetic and algebra, 
we cannot at present speak ; but we hope at some future time to be able 
to revert to the subject of the Hindu astronomy, in connection with 
these or other of the text-books by which it is represented. 

Eev. Mr. Burgess, having placed his translation and notes in the 
hands of the Committee of Publication for farther elaboration, has very 
liberally allowed them entire freedom in their work, even where their 
deductions, and the views they expressed, did not accord with his own 
opinions. The most important point at issue between us is that dis- 
cussed in the next preceding pages, or the originality of the Hindu 
astronomy ; upon this, then, he is desirous of expressing independently 
liis dissenting views, as in the following note. 
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CoxCLCDisre Note by the Translator. 

It may not be improper for me to state, in a closing note, tbat I bad 
prepared a soinewbat extended and elaborate essay on the history of 
astronomy among the Hindus, to be published in connection with the 
preceding translation. But the length of this essay is such — the subject 
matter of it not being material to the illustration of the Siddhanta, and 
the translation and notes having already occupied so much space — that 
it was not thought advisable to insert it here. 

Yet as my investigations have led me to adopt opinions on some 
points ditfering from those advanced by Prof. Whitney in his very valu- 
able additions to the notes upon the translation, truth and consistency 
seem to require me to present at least a brief summar)’^ of the results at 
which I arrived in that essay in reference to the points in question. By 
so doing, I free myself from any embarrassment under which I should 
labor, if hereafter — as I now intend — I shall wish to express the 
grounds for my opinions on these points, in this Journal or elsewhere. 

The points to which I allude bear upon the claims of the Hindus to 
the honor of original invention and discov'ery in astronomical science — 
especially, their claims to such an honor in comparison with the Greeks. 

Prof, Whitney seems to hold the opinion, that the Hindus derived 
their astronomy and astrology almost bodily from the Greeks — and 
that what they did not borrow from the Greeks, they derived from other 
people, as the Arabians, Chaldeans and Chinese (see pp. 178, 348, 350, 
et al.). I think he does not give the Hindus the credit due to them, 
and awards to the Greeks more credit than they are justly entitled to. 
In advancing this opinion, however, I admit that the Greeks, at a later 
period, were the more successful cultivators of astronomical science. 
There is nothing among the Hindu treatises that can compare with the 
great Syntaxis of Ptolemy. And yet, from the light I now have, I 
must think the Hindus original in regard to most of the elementary 
facts and principles of astronomy as found in their systems, and for the 
most part also in their cultivation of. the science ; and that the Greeks 
borrowed from them, or from an intermediate secondary source, to 
which these facts and principles had come from India. I might perhaps 
so far modify this statement as to admit the supposition that neither 
Greeks nor Hindus borrowed the one from the other, but both from a 
common source. But with ray present knowledge, I cannot concur in 
the opinion that the Hindus are, to any gi-oat extent, indebted to the 
Greeks for their astronomy, or that the latter have any well grounded 
claims to the honor of originality in regard to those elementary fiicts 
and principles^ of astronomical science which are common to their own 
and other ancient systems, and which are of such a nature as indicates 
for them a single origin, and a transmission from one system to another. 
For the sake of clearness, it is well that ! should state more specificallv 
a few of the more important facts and principles that come under the 
class above referred to. They are as follows : 

l.^dhc lunar diiision of the zodiac into twenty-seven or twenty-eioht 
asterisms (see transl., ch. viii). This division is common, with slio'ht 
modifications, to the Hindu, Arabian, and Chinese systems. 
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2. Tke solar divisiou of the zodiac into twelve signs, with the names 
of the latter. These names are, in their import, precisely the same in 
the Hindu and Greek systems. The coincidence is such that the theory 
of the di\ ision aud the names of the parts having proceeded from one 
original source is unquestionably the correct one. 

3. The theory of epicycles in accounting for the motions of the plan- 
ets, and in calculating tlieir true places. This is common to the Hindu 
and Greek astronomies. At least, there is such a coincidence in the two 
systems in reference to the epicycles as almo.<t to preclude the idea of 
independent origin or invention. 

4. Coincidences, and even a sameness in some parts, between the 
systems of astrology received among the Hindus, Greeks, and Arabians, 
strongly indicate for those systems, in their primitive and essential ele- 
ments, a common origin. 

u. The names of the five planets known to the ancients, and the ap- 
plication of these names to the days of the week (see notes, i. 52). 

In regard to theije specifications 1 remark in general : 

First, in reference to no one of them do the claims of any people to 
the honor of having been the original inventors or discoverers appear to 
be bettor founded tlian tho.se «f the Hindus. 

Secondly, in reference to most of them, the evidence of originality I 
regard as clearly in favor of the Hindus ; and in regard to some, aud 
those the more important, this evidence appears to me nearly or quite 
conclusive. 

I have not space for detail, nor is it the design of this note to enter 
into the details of argument on any point whatever. A brief remark, 
however, for the sake of clearness, seems called for in reference to each 
of the above five specifications of facts and principles common to some 
or all of the ancient systems of astronomy and astrologJ^ 

1. As to the lunar division of the zodiac into twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight astcrisms. The undoubted antiquity of this division, even in its 
elaborated form, among the Hindus, in connection with the absence or 
paucity of such evidence among any other people, incline me decidedly 
to the opinion that the division is of a purely Hindu origin. This is 
still my opinion, notwithstanding the views advanced bv M. Biot and 
others in favor of another origin. 

2. As to the solar division of the zodiac into twelve parts, and the 
names of tho.se parts. The use of this division, and the present names 
of the signs, can be proved to have e.visted in India at as early a period 
as in any other country ; aud there is evidence less clear and satisfac- 
tory, it is true, yet of such a character as to create a hisrh deirree of 
probability, that this division was known to the Hindus centuries^before 
any traces can be found in existence among any other people. 

As corroborative of this position in part, or at least as stron 2 :]v favor- 
ing the idea of an eastern origin of the division of the ecliptic iimpiestion, 

I may be allowed to adduce the opinions of Idcler and Lepsius, as quoted 
by Humboldt (Cosmos, Harper’.« ed., iii. 120, note): “Idelcr is inclined 
to believe that the Orientals had names, but not constellations, for the 
Dodecatomeria, and Lepsius regards it as a natural assumption ‘ that 
the Gi’eeks, at the period when their sphere was for the most part 
von. VI. 61 
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unfilled, should have added to their own the Chaldean constellations 
from which the twelve divisions were named.’ ” AVhether Ideler meant 
by “ Orientals ” the Chaldeans, or some other eastern people, the appli- 
cation of the term in this connection to the Hindus exactly suits the 
supposition of the Indian origin of the division in question, since .in 
Indian astronomy the names of the signs are merely names of the 
twelfth parts of the ecliptic, and are never applied to constellations. 
Humboldt’s opinion is, that the solar divisions of the ecliptic, with the 
names of the signs, came to the Greeks from Chaldea. I think the evi- 
dence preponderates in favor of a more eastern, if not a Hindu, origin. 

3, The theory of epicycles. The difference in the development of 
this theory in the Greek and Hindu systems of astronomy precludes 
the idea that one of these people derived more than a hint respecting it 
from the other. And so far as this point alone is concerned, w^e have as 
much reason to suppose the Greeks to have been the borrowers as the 
contrary ; hut other considerations seem to favor the supposition that 
the Hindus were the original inventors of this theory. 

4. As regards astrology, there is not much honor, in any estimation, 
connected with its invention and culture. The coincidences that exist 


between the Hindu and Greek systems are too remarkable to admit of 
the supposition of an independent origin for them. But the honor of 
original invention, such as it is, lies, I think, between the Hindus and the 
Chaldeans. The evidence of priority of invention and culture seems, on 
the whole, to be in favor of the former ; the existence of three or four 


Arabic and Greek terms in the Hindu system being accounted for on 
the supposition that they were introduced at a comparatively recent 
period. In reference, however, to the word hor&, Greek &qa (see notes 
to i. 52 ; xii. 78-79), it may not be inappropriate to introduce the tes- 
timony of Herodotus (B. II, ch. 109): “The sun-dial and the gnomon, 
with the division of the day into twelve parts, were received by the 
Greeks from the Babylonians.” There is abundant testimony to the 
fisct that the division of the day into twenty-four hours existed in the 
East, if not actually in India, before it did in Greece. In reference, 
farther, to the so-called Greek words found in Hindu astronomical treat- 
ises, I would remark that we may with entire propriety refer them to 
that numerous class of words common to the Greek and Sanskrit lan- 
guages, which either came to both from a common source, or passed 
from the Sanskrit to the Greek at a period of high antiquity ; for no 
one maintains, so far as I am aware, that the Greek is the parent of the 
Sanskrit, to the extent indicated by this numerous class of words and 
by the similarity of grammatical inflections in the two languages. 

5. As to the names of the planets, I remark that the identity of all 
of them in the Hindu and Greek systems is not to my mind clearly 
made out. However this may be, I think the present names of the 
Janets m Greek astronomy originated at least as far east as Chaldea. 
Herodotus says (B. II, ch 52) . . . “ the names of the gods came into 
Greece from Eppt.”_ The nanms of the planets are Lmes of gods. 
Herodotus s opinion indicates the belief of the Greeks in reference to 
origin of these names. Other considerations show for them, almost 
beyond a question, an origin as fer east, to say the least, as Chaldea. 
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As to the application of the names of the planets to the days of the 
week, it is impossible to determine definitely where it originated. Ee- 
specting this matter, Prof. H. H. Wilson expresses his opinion — in which 
I concur — in the following language : “ The origin of this arrangement 
is not very precisely ascertained, as it was unknown to the Greeks, and 
not adopted by the Eomans until a late period. It is commonly 
ascribed to the Egyptians and Babylonians, but upon no very sufficient 
authority, and the Hindus appear to have at least as good a title to the 
invention as any other people” (Jour. Roy. As. Soc., ix. 84). 

One word on the claims of the Arabians to the honor of original in- 
vention in astronomical science. And first, they themselves claim no 
such honor. They confess to having received their astronomy from 
India and Greece. They had at an earlj' period some two or three of 
the first Hindu treatises of astronomy. *' In the reign of the second 
Abbasside Khalif Almansiir . . . (A. D.^773), as is related in the preface 
to the astronomical tables of Ben-Al-Adami, published . . . A. D. 920, 
an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the equa- 
tions of planets according to the mean motions, with observations rela- 
tive to both solar and lunar eclipses, and the ascension of the signs; 
taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian prince, whose 
name, as the Arabian author writes it, was Phighab” (Colebrooke’s 
Hindu Algebra, p. Ixiv). That the Arabians were thoroughly imbued 
with a knowledge of the Hindu astronomy before they became ac- 
quainted with that of the Greeks, is evident from their translation of 
Ptolemy’s Syntaxis, It is known that this great work of the Greek 
astronomer first became known in Europe through the Arabic version. 
In the Latin translation of this version, the ascending node (Greek 

(jCvSsufioi) is called nodus capitis, “node of the head,” and the 
descending node (Greek xaxa^i^uXbJv avtSeauo;), nodus caudoe, “node of 
the tail” — which are pure Hindu appellations (see Latin Translation of 
Almagest, B. iv, ch. 4 ; B. vi, ch. 7, et al.). This fact, with other evidence, 
clearly shows the influence of Hindu astronomy on that of the Arabians. 
In fact, this latter people seem to have done little more in this science 
than work over the materials derived from their eastern and western 
neighbors. 

Another fact showing the belief of the Arabians themselves respect- 
ing their indebtedness, in matters of science, to the Hindus, should be 
mentioned here. They ascribe the invention of the numerals, the nine 
digits (the credit of whose invention is quite generally awarded to the 
Arabians), to the Hindus. “All the Arabic and Persian books of arith- 
metic ascribe the invention to the Indians” (Strachey, on the Early 
History of Algebra, As. Res., xii. 184 ; see likewise Colebrooke’s Hindu 
Algebra, pp. lii-liii, where the same is shown from a different authority. 
Strachey’s article was published subsequently to the work of Colebrooke). 

The above facts and considerations, showing the indebtedness of the 
Arabians to the Hindus in regard to mathematical and astronomical 
science, clearly have an important bearing on the question of priority 
of invention in regard to the lunar division of the zodiac into twenty- 
eight asterisms, at least so far as the Arabians are concerned. Taking 
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all the facts into account, the supposition that this people were tho 
inventors is altogether untenable. 

I close this note — already longer than I intended — with a quotation 
from that distinguished orientalist, H. T. Colebroote. In a very valu- 
able essay entitled “ On the Notions of the Hindu Astronomers concern- 
ing the Precession of the Equinoxes and Motions of the Planets,” having 
stated with some detail some of the more striking peculiarities of the 
Hindu systems, and likewise coincidences existing between them and that 
of the Greeks, with the evidence of communication from one people to 
the other, he says : “ If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance 
hardly to be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its ap- 
paratus of eccentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects to that of 
the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief, that the Hindus received 
from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them to correct and im- 
prove their own imperfect astronomy, I shall not be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion” (As. Res., xii. 245-6; Essays, ii. 411). 

This is all that so learned and cautious a writer could say in favor of 
the opinion that the Hindus derived astronomical knowledge from the 
Greeks. More than this I certainly could not say. After tho solar 
division of the zodiac, with the n.ames of its parts, it is evident, I think, 
that only hints could have passsed fi'om one people to the other, and that 
at an early period ; for on the supposition that the Hindus borrowed 
from the Greeks at a later period, we find it difficult to see preciselv 
what it was that they borrowed ; since in no case do numerical data and 
results in the systems of the two peoples exactly correspond. And in 
regard to the more important of such data and results — as for instance, 
the amount of the annual precession of the equinoxes, the relative size 
of the sun and moon as compared with the earth, the greatest equation 
of the centre for the sun — the Hindus are more nearly con-ect than the 
Greeks, and in regard to the times of the revolutions of the planets 
they are very nearly as correct: it appearing from a comparative view 
of the sidereal revolutions of the planets (p. 168), that the Hindus are 
most nearly coiTcct in fotir items, and Ptolemy in six. There has evi- 
dently been very little astronomical borrowing between the Hindus and 
the Greeks. And in relation to points that prove a communication from 
one people to the other, with my present knowledge on the subject, I 
am inclined to think that the coui-se of derivation was the opposite to 
that supposed by Colebrooke — from east to west rather than from west 
to east ; and I would express my opinion in relation to astronomv, in 
the language which this eminent scholar uses in relation to some coinci- 
dences in speculative philosophy and religious dogmas, especially the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, found in the Greek and Hindu systems, 
which indicate a communication from one people to the other : “ I 
should be disposed to conclude that the Indians were in this instance 
teachere rather than learners” (Transactions of the Roy. As. Soc., i. 579). 
This opinion is expres.sed in the la.st essav on oriental philosophy that 
came from the pen of Colebrooke, ’ E.* 13. 

Boston, May, 1860. 
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SANSKRIT INDEX. 


The following Index contains all the Sanskrit words, excepting proper names, 
wiiich have been cited in the text and notes, in connection with their translation or 
more detailed explanation. It incliido many terms of trivial importance, but we 
prefer to err upon the side of fullness, if upon either. All the cases of occurrence 
of each w'ord are not given, but it is referred to a characteristic passage, or to the 
note where it is explained. The references by Roman and Arabic figures are to 
chapter and verse, and an added 7i denotes the note next following the verse given : 
Arabic figures when used alone refer to page^. 


anra, i. 28 n. 
an^uvimui'da, vii. 19. 
ak/tka, i. 60 n. 

ak}ihadrkkarmany vii, 12 n, ix. 6 n. 
akhkabha, iii. 13 n. 

{ikishonnatiy i. 60 n. 
agrajydy iii, 7 u. 
agramdurvikdy iii. 27. 
agrd, iii. 7 d. 
aghds, add. n. 26. 
angdraka, add, n. S. 
angnla, iii. 5 d, x. 9. 
aja, i. 58 n. 
aja ekapad, 343. 
anUy vii. 19. 
aiivegita, ii. 11 n. 
atigighray ii. 13. 

aditiy xii. 28 n. 

adJiikdra, i. 70 n, xi. 23 n. 
adJihndsa, adhinidsaka, i. 40 n. 
adhydtma, xii. 11. 
adhydyay xi. 23 n, xii. 10. 
anurddhd, 336. 
a7iuvaJo'ay ii. 12. 
aniLshnagUy add. n. 3. 
antaray xi. 18 n. 
antaralagjidsavas, iii. 50 n. 
antyd, iiu 7 n. 
andhakdy add. n. 26. 
apakramay i. 70 n. 
apakramamandalay xiii. 13 n, 
apabharaniy 328. 
apamandalay xiii. 13 n. 
apasavya, vii. 19. 
apasavyaniy xii. 72 n. 
apdmvatsay viii. 21 n. 
ahkijit, 339. 
amarejya, add. n. 3. 
amdvdsydy ii. 66 n, iv. 7. 
nmurtay i. 10. 
wnrtasrdva, xiii. 19 n. 
ayana, iii. 10, 249, xii. 72 n. 


I vii. 1 2 n. 

ayanagraba, vii. 12 n. 
ayanadrkkarmauy vii. 12 n. 
ayand-ngay 249. 
aynndntay xii. 72 n. 
arka, add. n. S. 

I arkajay add. n. 3. 

' arkdgrd, iii. 23. 
t arjuniy add. n. 26. 
aloka, xiii. 16 n. 
avanatiy v. 1 n. 
i agvatthay add. n. 26. 

I agvayi/jdUy 327. 

agviniy ag^nni, agvindify 327. 

I askddkd, 338. 

I asavaSy iii. 45 n. 
asttay X. 15 n. 

asK, i, 12 n : and see asavns. 
asitruy i. 2, xii. 33. 
asta, ix. 1 n. 
astamgachanty xiii. 13. 
j astamanay aslarnayay ix. 1 n. 

I astalfignay xiii. Ion. 

; a-‘itdnrdSy ix. 5 n. 

I osiphnfa, V. 7. 
j ahankdra, xii. 20. 

1 aharganny oln. 

I ahi budknyay 343, ix. 18. 

, ahordtra, iii. oln. 

! 

I ukdeay xii. 90 n. 

I dksha drkkarmany vii. 12 n. 

I dksha valana, iv. 25 n. 

I dgneyay viii. 18. • 

I ddly xii. 1 5. 

1 ddityay viii. 19, xii. 28 n. 

■ dpGy dpaSy 338, viii. 21 n. 

■ viii. 4. 

dyana graha, vii. 12 n. 

■ dyana drkkaimany vii. 12 n. 

, dyana valanay iv. 25 ii. 

rfrXr/, add. m 3. 
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drdrd, 330. 
ur^ikd, add. n. 26. 
all, i. 68 n. 
dvrtya, iii. 12 n. 
drreshd, 332. 
d^ledid, 332. 
dsannatd, xii. 72 n. 

indu, add. n. 3. 
invakd, add. d. 26. 
ilvatd, add. n. 26. 
uha, add. n. 16, 
ishta, i. 58 n. 

ncca, i. 33, 34 n, ii. 5 n. 
'utkramajyd, ii. 27 n. 
utkramajydrdhapindaka^ ii. 22. 
uttara, vi. 12 d, 333. 
uttara khanda, xi. 23 n. 
uttardyann, iii. 12 n. 
udaya, v. 3 d, ix. 1 n. 
udayajyd, v. 3 n. 
uduyapn'dnds, ii. 59 n. 
tidaydsava9, ii. 59 n, iii. 43 d. 
udaydstddhikdra, ix I n. 
nnnata, iii. 89 n, ir. 26. 
unmandala, iii. 6 n. 
unmandala^ankn, iii. 34 n. 
unmilaiia, iv. 17 q. 
vllekha, Tii. 1 8. 

urdhvam, xiii. 10 n. 

drdhva ydmyottaravrtta, xiil 1 6 n. 

rca», xii. 17. 

rju, ii. 13. 

rna,u. 5 n. 

rtu, xiv. 10 n. 

rski, viii. 21 n, xir. 20. 

ekade^a, xi. 18 n. 
ekdyanayata, xi. 5 d, 18 n. 

dindra, xi, 21. 

oja, ii. 33. 

kakxhd, iv. 3 n, xii..65 n, xiii, 4. 

kadamha, v. 1 n. 

kanyd, i. 58 n. 

kapdla, v. 17 n, xiii. 22 n. 

kapila, vi. 23. 

katana, it 6>, 69 n. 

karani, iii. 30, 34 n. 

karka, karkata, i. 58 n. 

karna., ii. 41, iii. 23 n, iv. 21 n. 

karman, ii. 42, vii. 12 n. 

katana, i. lOn. 

kald, i. 12 n, 28. 

kali, i. 17 n. 

kali yuga, i. 17 a. 

kaJpa, 1 . 19. 


kapdlika^ viii 13 n. 
kdrmuka, add. n. 16. 
kdla, i. 10 n, ii. 69 n. 
kdlagati, ix. 11 n. 
kdlabhdgds, ix. 6 n. 
kdlasddhana, iii. 50. 
kdldn^ds, ix. 5 n. 
kdshthd, i. 12 n. 
knja, add, n. 3. 
kujyd, ii. 63 n. 
kiUjla, ii 12. 
kurnbha, i. 58 a. 
kuta, vii. 22. 
kria, i. 1 7 n. 
krta yuga, i l7 n. 
krttikd, 328. 
krshna, xiv. 17. 
krshnatdmra, vi. 23. 
krtthna pakuha, i. 61 n. 
kendra, ii. 30 n, 45 n. 
koti, ii. 30 n, x. Idn, add. n. 
kotijyd, ii. 30 n, add. n. 16. 
kotijydphala, ii. 39 n. 
kotiphala, ii. 89 n. 
kona, iii 34 n. 
kona^anku, iii. 34 n. 
krdnti, i 70 n. 
krdntijyd, ii. 28 n. 
krdntipnta, 230. 
krdntipdtagati, iii. 12 n. 
krdntirnandala, xiii. 13 n. 
krdntivrtta, xiii 13n. 
krora, i 60 n. 
kubana, i. 12n. 
kshaya, i 40 n, xii 72 n. 
k'ihiti, ii. 63 n. 

Ar.^M/iya.Mii. 49 n, v. 1 n. 
kshitijyd, ii 63 n. 
kshtp, i. 70 n. 
kfhetra, ix. 16 n, xiii H. 
k^hetrdn^dx, ix. 16 d. 
k^hetriya, 337. 
kskepa, iv. 2 1 n, v. 6 n. 

khacara, add. n. 22. 
khacdrin, add. n. 22. 
khamadhya, v. 1 o, xiii. 14. 

gana, i 28 n. 

ganda, xi. 22 n. 

ganddnta, xi. 21, 22. 

gati, V. 6 n. 

garbha, v. 1 n. 

guru, xiii 2, add. n. 3. 

gurvakakara, i. 12 n. 

guhyaka, xiii. 3 n. 

gola, V. 1 n. 

gduna, i. 1 3 n. 

grnsta, vi, 1 3, ix. 9. 

graka, iv. 6 n, add. n. 22. 

grahana, iv. 6 n, vi 4. 

grahayutyadhikdra^ vii 1 a. 
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grasCy it. 11 d, 15 n, 20. 
grdhakay iv. 9 n. 
grdhyay iy. 9 n. 

ghati, xiii. 23 d. 
ghatikd, i 12 n, xiii. 23 D. 

cokray iii. 12 n, xiiL 21 n. 
caturarray iiL 6 n. 
caturyugay i. 15, 17 n. 
catushpaday ii. 69 d. 
eandray add. n. 3. 
candragrakanddhikdray iv. 26 n. 
candradi^afiy x. 15 q. 
earay ii. 63 n, 68, xir. 6 n. 
carakalds, 454. 
carakhanday iii. 44 Q. 
earajyd, iii. 36 n. 
carad^ilay ii. 63 n. 
ca/ct, ii. 40. 
cola karna, ii. 42 n. 
cdpay add. n. 16. 
citrdy 334. 

ckandany xii. 15. 
chddaka, iy. 9 n. 
ckddya, iy. 9 q. 
ehdyd, iii. 5 d. 
chedtXy iii. 35, v. 7. 
chtdyakay yi. Id. 

jamhudvlpay xiL44D. 
jayin, vii. 21. 
jita, yii. 20. 
jiva, add. o. 3. 
jivd, ii. 27 n. 
jnay add. n. 3. 
jydy ii, 27 n, add. n. 16. 
jydpinday il 27 n. 
jydpindakay ii. 31. 
jydrdka, ii. 27 n. 

jydrdfiapinda, ii. 16. i 

jyeshthdy 336. 

jyotiishopanUhadadhydya, xiu. 3 Q. 
jyotUy i. 3 n. 

taty xii. 12. 
tatpara, I 12n. 
tamaSy vi. H. 
tallagndiavaSy ix. 11. 
idjikay vii. 23. 

tdrakdy tardy vii. 1 n, viii. 16, 19, xii. 43. 
tdrdgrahay vii. 1 n. 
tigmdngu, add. n. 3. 

tithiy L 13,<ii. 66 □. 

iithikthaya, i. 40 n. 
tithyantay v. 13n. 
timiy iii. 5 n. 
tiryaksutray x. 1 6 n. 
iiryagjydy xiiL i3n. 
tiihyay 331. 

Hk^nangUy add. n. 3. 


ivldy i. 58 D. 

iorana, 335. 

tringatkrtyaSy iii. 12 n. 

trin^atkrtvaK, hi. 12ii. 

tfikonay iii. 34 n. 

tricatuhkarnay vii. 14 n, 

trijivdy ii. 60 n. 

trijydy il 60 n. 

tripra^nddhikdra, ii. 69 n. 

tribhajivd, -jydy -mdurvikdy ii. 60 n. 

tribhonalagnay v. 1 n. 

truti, i. 12 n. 

tretd yugay i. 17 n. 

dakxhinay vi. 12n. 
dakahindyanay iii. 12 n. 
danday i. 1 2 n, 60 n. 
da^ra, viii. 9. 
dinakara, add. n. 3. 
dinard^, i. 28 D, 51 n. 
dmavydsadalay ii. 60 n. 
divdkaray add. n. 3. 
dir, ii. 69 n, v. 2. 

>• drkkannarty vii. 12 n. 

K drkkahepay v. 6 n. 
s drkfidyatdy vii. 18n. 
drktulya etc., xi. 8 n. 

< drggatiy v. 6n, 

V drggatijivdy v. 7, 

^ V. 6 n. 

y drglamhayiay v. 1 d. 
drgvrttay v. 1 n. 
drfy il 14, iii 34 n, v. 6n. 
dr^ydn^d-^y ix. 5 d. 

;r dera, ii. 69 n, v. 2. 

. de^dntara, i. 61 d. 
de^dntaraphalay il 39 D, 434. 
ddivata, il 10. 
dmjydy il 48. 

, doSy li 30 n, add. n. 16. 

< dytiganay i. 5 1 u. 
dyujyd, il 60 d. 
dvdpara yuga, i. 17 D. 
dvin^abhava, xiv. 4. 
doipay xii. 44 a, 

\ dhana, ii. 5 n. 

^ dhanin, 340. 

V dhanishthd, 340. 

^ dbnmtSy I58n, 60 n, liil 21 n, add. n. 16, 
dhisknyay viii. 1 n, xi. 21. 

■^ dhruva, ii. 67, viii. 1 n. 
dhruvakay viii. 1 d. 
dhruvatdrdy xii. 43. 

nakahatray 351. 

nakshatragrahayutyacOiikdrat Tiil In. 
/ natay iii. 15, 17 n. 

^ natajyd, iv. 25 n. 

^natabkdgds, iii 17. 

^natdnrds, iii, 21. 
natit v. 1 n. 
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/ xiii. 22 n. 

^ narayautray xiii. 24. 

/ ndkihatra, x. 5 n. 

ndga, ii. 67, 69 n, xii. 3S. 

" nddiy i. 12 n, xiii. 23 n. 
nddikd, i. 12 n, xiii. 23 n. 
niniilana, iv. 17 n. 
nime^ha, i. 12 n. 
niraksha, xiL 44 n. 

7iirrti, 337. 
nifdkara, add. n. 3. 
nirdpati, add. n. 3, 
nishtydj 335. 

paksliay ii. 66 n. 
pada, ii. 29, viii. 5, 341. 
para, i. 21 n. 
parama, i. 70 n. 
paramakrdnti, gyd, iL 28 a. 
paramdnu, i. 12 n. 
paramdpakrama, ii. 28 n. 
param dyus, i. 21 n. 
pardrdha, i. 21 n. 
paridhi, ii. 38 n. 
parilekha, vi. I n. 
parilekhddklkdra, vi. 1 d. 
paryanka, 333. 
parvan, iv, 8 n, xiv. 16 n. 
parvanddyas, iv. Sn. 
parvavinddyas, v. 3. 
parvdnta, xiv, 16 n. 
pala. i. 12 n, xiii. 23 u. 
palabhd, iii. 13 n. 
po^cdt, vi. 12n. 
pdia, i. 33, xi. 5 n. 
pdtddhikdra, xi. 5 u. 
patella, xii. 33. 
pddma, i. 23 n. 
pdraddrd, xiii. 22 n. 
pinda, ii. 27 n. 
pitaras, 332, 
pitrya, viii. 18. 
punarvasii, 330. 
puriLsha, xii, 12. 
pu^hya, 331. 

purnamd, piirnimd, ii. 66 n. 
purnimfuita, xiv. 16 n. 
purm, 333. 

purva khanda, id. 23 n. 
pushan, 343. 
prxktka, V. 1 n. 
pdurnamdsi, ii 66 n. 
pdu^hnya, xi. 21. 
prakrti, xii. 13. 
pragraha, iv. 15n, 
pragrahana, v. 16. 
pratUhthdna, add. n. 26. 
prabhd, iii. 5 n. 
pramdna, v. 13. 
pravaha, ii. 3. 
pra^na, 419. 
prdci, iv. 25 n, add. n. 23. 


' prdne, vi. 1 2 n. 
j prdna, i, 12 n. 

, proiditha, 341. 

, proshthapadd, 341. 

phala, iii. 34 n. 

■ phalgnniy 333. 
phdlguniy 333. 

j hala, viL 20. 
i ball, 336. 

balin, vii. 21. 

' hcirhaspatya, viii. 18. 

; burhaspatya mdna, i. 65 n. 

' bdhu, ii. 3U n, add. n. 16, 26. 

bdhvjyd, ii. 30. 

I hdhnphala, ii. 39 n. 
bija, i. 9 n, 34 n. 

■ hndha, add. n. 3. 
brhaitpati, add. n. 3. 

I brahman, xii. 12. 

brahmahrdaya,vvd.\’ln. 

I hh(t, i. 27 n, iii. 12 n. 

, hhagana, i. 27 n, ii. 1, xii. 6. 

Ii bhacakra, ii. 46. 

!• hhadra, 341. 

[ bkadrapadd, 841. 

' bharani, 328. 

; bhasinidhi, xi. 21 n. 
j bh'(, ill. 5 D. 

I; Ihdga, i. 28 n. 

I; hhddrapaddy 341. 

I bhdnii, add. n. 3. 

r bhdrgava, add. n. 3. 

|j hh'iskara, add. n. S. 
j! hhnktdsnvas, iii. 49 n. 

:[ bhokli, i. 27 n. 

I I hhuj, i. 27 n. 

i| bhitja, ii. 30 n, iii. 5 n, add. a 
j! bhnjajyd, ii. 30 n, add. n. 16. 
j! bhnjajydphala, ii. 39 n. 

I' bhujaphala, ii. 39 n. 
ii bhujaf>utra, iii. 5. 
i hkagola, xii. 32. 

hhugolddhydya, xi. 23 n. 
bhuputra. add. n. 3. 
bhdbhagoht, xiii. 3 n. 
bhumigola, xiii. 3 n. 
bhumiputra, ad«i n. 3. 
b/iti'iuta, add. n. 3. 
b/trgfi, add. n. 3. 
bhrgnja, add. n. 3. 
bheda, vii. 18. 
bhoga, ii. 64. 
bhogydsavas, iii. 49 n. 
bhdiirna, add, n. 3. 
bhramana, xii. 76. 

makara, i. 58 D. 
maghd, 332. 
manca, 333. 
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mandala, x. 15 n, zi. 18 n, xiL 76- 
iii. 5 n. 

madhya, i. 70 n, 3tiu. 15 n. 
madh.yakarna^ iii. 23 n. 
madkyagrakana, v. 13n. 
madkyajyd, v. 5 n. 
madhyapdta, xi. 5 n. 
madhyabha, v. 1. 
madhyarna, xiii. 14. 
madfiyamddhikdra, i. 70 n. 
matihyarekhd^ i. 62 r>. 
madhyalagna, \\\ 49 1 >, xiii. 15 d. 
madhyaffthityardha^y. 13 n. 
madhydhria^ x. 8 n. 
madhye, xiv. 14 n. 
manu, i. 19 n. 

manda, ii. 5 n, 12, add. n. 3. 
mandakarman, vii. 15 n. 
mandakendra, ii. 30 n. 
mandatara, ii. 12. 
mandapnridhi, ii. 34. 
mandnphala, ii. 44. 
mandocca, i. 34 n. 
manvantara, i. >9n. 
mahnrahi, i. 8, xil. 35. 
mahdbhuta, xii. 23. 
makdyuga, 1. 17 n. 
mahd^anhi, add. n. 21. 
mdna, \v. 3 n, xiv. 2 n. 
mdnddkydya, xiv. 2 n. 
mdfida kannan, ii. 43. 
mdrtdi phala, il 39. 
tndttha, xiii. 23 n. 
mitrn, 336. 
mitkima, i. 58 n. 
mina, i. 58 n. 
mukha. xiv. 6 n. 
mukhyet, i. 13 n. 
muhurta, i. 12 n. 
murta, i. lOn. 
mula, 337. 
mrgn, i. 58 n. 
mTgavyddhn, viii. 12 D. 
inrgagira!<, 329. 
mrgagirsha, 329. 
melakay vii. 1 n. 
meahay i. 58 
mditray viii. 18. 
mohdiciy iv. 15 tu 
mdurolkdy ii. 27 n. 

yajam^hiy xii. 17. 
yantray xiii 19. 
yashtiy xiii. 21 n. 

ydinyottnra^.rttay iv. 26 B, aail 16 n. 
yugay i. 17 n, 58 Q. 
yugmay ii. 30. 

yutiy vii. I n. 

yuddhayWxx. 1 n. 

yoga, ii. 65 n, vii. 1 D, add n. 19. 
yogatdrd, 323. 
yogatdrakdy viii. 19. 
yojana, i. 60 n. 

VOL. YI. 


; ranhaSy ii. 8 n. 

) ratfiy add. n. 3. 

\ rdkskam, i. 62. 

\ rdgi, i. 28 n. 

\ rdhuy ii. 8 n. 

\ rekhd, i. 6 1 n. 
\renugarbha, xiii. 22 n. 
\revati, 343. 
rohini, 329. 
rdudrarkiiha, ix, 14. 

lagnay iii. 48, 49 n. 
lagndntaraprdndSy ix. 5. 
logndntardsai'aK, x. 2. 
lognd'iavaSy iii. 47. 
lankodayds, xiii. 14. 
lankodaydnavany iii. 49 n. 
lamhy i. 27 n, iir. 12 n. 
lamboy i. 60 n. 
lambajydy i. 60. 

lambana, v. 1 n. 
liptdy i. 28 rv. 
lipf ikd, i. 28 n. 
hibdhaka, viii. 12 d. 
loka, xiiL 16 n. 

vakroy ii. 12. 
vakragati, viii. 15. 
vakrhiy ii. 64. 
varf^ho, xii. 44 n. 

■f. valanoy iv. 25 n. 
'svalnndn^ds, iv. 25 n. 
valiy 336. 

330. 

vaatra, xiii. 16. 
vdyavOy viii. 19 n. 
vara, i. 52 n. 
vdrdha. 23 n. 
vdmvay ix. 1 8. 
vikald, i. 28, vii. 10. 
vikdnp, i. 70 n, viii 12. 
vikahfipa, i. 70 D, 
vigruha, vii. 22. 
vv rtdn, 337. 
vijitay vii. 21. 
vitaHi, iii. 5 n. 
vidiry iii. 32. 
vidyddJiaray xii. Sin. 
vidhu. add. n. 3. 
vidhrta^ vidhrti, xL 5 
vidhvaatay vii. 21. 

vinddiy i, 12 t>. 

viparitay xi. & n, xii. 72 n. 
vimarda, iv. 15 n. 
vivaaifanty add. n. 3. 
vi^dkhd. 335, 338. 
vi^e dems. 338. 
vi>>hamay ii 30. 
viHhavay visfmvat, iii. 6 n. 
vUhunatprabkdy iii. 13. 
vixhavadbkd. iii. 7. 

vishuvadoritay iii. 6 n. 
viahitvanmandalay iii. 6 n. 
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vijn, i. 34 n. 
vTtta. ii. 3S n. 
vrddhi, xii. 72 n. 

VTgcika, i. 58 n. 
vr-fhan, i, 58 n. 
vega, ii. 1 1 n. 
veda, xii. 27. 
veddnga, i. 3 n. 
vdidlirta, vaidkrli, xL 6 n. 
vdifva, Tiii. 4. 
vdixhumli, xiii. 9. 
vdin/inava, ix. 18. 
vyakshn. xii. 44 n. 
vyatipdta, xi. 5 n. 
vyoman, xii. 30. 

palka, add. n. 1 2. 
fakuni, ii. 69 n. 

(anku, iii. 6 ii, 34 n. 
fankujivd, iii. 22. 
fotabhUhaj, -ihd, 341. 
fani, add. n. 3. 
fandifcara, add. n. 3. 
fayyd, 333. 
fora, add. n. 16. 
fofdnka, add. n. 3. 
fafija, add. n. 3. 
fofin, add. n. 8. 

(dka, add. n. 1 2. 

(ikhin, 360 iKite. 
fighra, i. 84 n, ii. 1 2. 
fighrakarman, ii. 37. 
fighrakendra, ii. 80 n. 

(ighratara, ii. 12. 

(ighraparidhi. ii. 55. 

(ighraphala, ii, 44. 

(ighrocca, ii. 6 n. 

fitagu, fitadidhiti, fitdngu, add. n. 3. 

pikra, add. n. 3. 

guk/a, X. 4, 9. 

fukla pak»ha, i. 61 n. 

pilba, xiii. 22. 

(Tnga, x. 1 n. 
grngdta, 389. 

frngonnatyadhikdra, x. 1 n. 
fenha, iii. 51 n. 

(dighrya, ii. 42, 43. 
grava, iiL 26, iv. 21 n. 
gravana, iv. 21 n, 340. 
graviehthd, 340. 
grand, 340. 

Aadagitimukka, xiv. 6 n. 

tamyoga, vii. 1 n. 

tamvat, enmvattara, add. n. 12. 

tantkdra, 454. 


tanhitd, vii. 23 n, add. d. 1. 

tankramana, xiv. 10 n. 

aankrdnti, xiv. 3 n. 

sadhumra, vi. 23. 

tandhi, xi. 22 n. 

tannihitam aarae, i. 62 n. 

aaptarahayaa, xiii. 9. 

aama, ii. 1 2, iv. 26 n. 

aamamandala, iii. 6 n. 

aamamandataganku, iii. 34 n. 

aamaxutra, xiv. 7 n. 

aamdgama, vii. 1 D, 20, 22. 

anmdaa. vi. 3. 

aaraa, i. 62 □. 

aarpda, 332. 

aavana, xiv. 19 n. 

aavitar, xii. 28 n, add. n. 3. 

aavyam, xii. 72 n. 

adtndni, xii. 1 7. 

admpraddyika, vii. 14 n. 

adyana, 439. 

adrpa, viii. 19. 

advana, i. 12, xiv. 19 n. 

ainha, i. 58 n. 

aidd/ia, xii. 28. 

aiddhdnta, add. D. 1. 

aidhya. 331. 

aura, xii. 41. 

auci, iv. 6 n. 

autra, xiii. 22 n. 

aurya, aild. n. 3. 

auryagrahay&dhikdra, iv. 26 n. 

auryatanaya, add. n, 8. 

auryadigaa, x. 1 5 D. 

aama, add. n. 3. 

adumya, viii. 16, add. n. 3. 

adura, i. 13, xiv. 3 D. 

alhili, iv. 15 n. 

alhira, xiv. 6 n. 

athula, viii. 19. 

aparga, iv. 1 5 n. 

apaahta, ii. 58. 

apaahtddUkdra, i. 70 n. 

aphuta, i. 60. 

aphiUaathityardka, v. 17 n. 
aphutikarana, ii. 14. 
arotaa, xii. 26. 
avail, avail, 335. 

harija, v. 1 n. 
haata. i. 60 n, 334. 

Adni, xii. 72 n. 

himadidhiti, himaragmi, himdngu, add. 

D. 3. 

hiranyagarbha, xiL 15. 
hutabhaj.vm. 12 n. 
hard, xii 79 n. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


The references are as in the preceding Indeic. 


Abhijit, 22nd asterisra — identification etc.,] 
33‘J ; omission from the series, 352-4.| 
Abu-r-Raihin, see al-Biiuiii, 

Ajiesha, yth asterism — identification etc.,] 
332 ; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. 
Ajviiia, 6thor7thmonth— i.51 n, xiv.3n,| 
16 n. 

Asvini, 1st asterism — identification etc.,! 
327. 

Asvius, divinities of 1st asterism, 327. 
Aditi, divinity of 7tli asterism, 331. 
Aditya, 331 etc., xii. 28 ti. 

AEoii, i. 19 ; day of Brahma, i. 20 ; names 
of past and current, i. 23 n. 

Agastya, name of star (Canopus), viii. 1 0. 
Age — Great Age, or Quadruple Age, how 
composed,!. 13-17; Golden, Silver, Bra- 
zen, and Iron Ages, i. 17 n ; quarter- Age, 
proper period of tliis treatise, 160. 

Agni — divinity of 3d asterism, 328 ; with; 

t I _ 1!- • ..r i OOe J 


Anurddhd, 17th asterism — identification 
etc., 336. 

A nuvatsara, 4 th year of lustrum, xiv. 1 7 n. 
Apamvatsa, name of star (3 Virginis), viii. 
. 21 . 

Apas, name of star (8 Virginis), viii. 21. 
Aphelion, 159 — see Apsis. 

Apogee, 159 — sec Apsis. 

Apparent longitude, vii. 1 2 n ; term how 
used by Colebrooke, viii. 1 n. 

Apsis — term how employed in this work, 
159: apsides of the planets, mode of 
action, li. 1-5 ; revolutions, i. 4 1-42; how 
devised, i. 44n ; positions, acc. to dif- 
ferent authorities, i. 44 n; compared 
with Ptolemy’s, add. n. 11. 

For moon’s a psis, see Moon. 

;Arab a.strology, connection with Hindu, 
vii. 23 n. 

Arab use of sines, later than Hindu, 200. 


India, divinity of 16th asterism, 335 ;iArab lunar man.sinn.s, 324 ; identified and 


name of star (3 Tauri), viii. 11. 
Albategnius, Arab inventor of sines; 200. 
al-Blruni— visit to India, and notices of| 
Hindu astronomy, i. 3n, 6n; identifica- 
tion and description of the asterisms, 
325 etc., 352. 

fFor other Arabic names commencing 
r -. 1 . .1 1 ,. 1 ... ..r 


compared with Hindu and Chinese, 827- 
344; character and origin tif system, 
347 etc. ; stellar chart illustrating, add. 
11. 27. 

Arc — names of, and of its functions, add. 

n. 16: part of arc determining sine, ii. 
_ 30; to find arc of a given sine, ii. 33. 

with the article, see the initial letter of. Ardra, 6th asterism — identification etc., 
the word following the article.] | 330, add. n. 26. 

Altitude, sine of — name, 258, ado. n. 21 •,''Armillary sphere — construction, cqiiip- 
how calculated, iii. 28-34, 34-36, 37-38:11 ineiit, and revolution of, xiii. 1-20; its 


instrument for taking altitude, xiiL 21 n. 
Altitude in time, iii. 39, iv. 26. 
Amplitude, sun's at horizon — sine of, iii.| 
27 : measure of, on the dial, iii. 7 ; its] 
constant ratio to hypoth. of shadow, iiti 
7 11 ; how calculated, iii. 22-23, 27-28.| 
Amrta, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Aiiala, 24th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n.j 
Ananda — 22nd year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 

65 n ; name of a yoga, ad ' 

Angiras, 40th yearof Jupiter’- ■ ' 

Angle, a quantity not employed in Hindu! 
astronomy, 259. 

Anomalistic revolutions of planets, 207 
Anomaly, mean — name, ii. 29 ; how reck ! 
oned, ii. 29 n. 

Anquetil du Perron, notice of the Farsi] 
asterisms etc., 324. 

Antipodes, Hindu view of, xii. 51-63. 


use, and comparison with those of other 
nations, xiii. 3n; its adaptation to ob- 
serving polar longitude and latitude, 
viii. 1 2 11 . 

Aryabhatta — his period and writings, add. 
n. I ; references to his doctrines, i. 27 n, 
i. 60 11 , add, n. 1 8 — see .4rya-Sidilhanta, 
Laghu Arya-Siddhanta, Aryashfii^ata, 
Da^agitika. 

' ■ ■ ' " commentator on the Surya- 
■■ add. n. 2. 

Aryaman. divinity of 11th or 12th aster- 
_ i-m, 334. 

jArytb-htayata, treatise by Aryabhatta, add. 

! n 1. 

:Arya-Si^h5ntn, add. n. 1 : citations of its 
I teachings, 168, i. 44 n, add. n. 6. 

; Ascension — see Right ascension and Ob- 
i Uque ascension. 
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Ascensional difference, how calculated, ii. 
61-62. 

Ascensional equiralents — see Right ascen- 
sion and Oblique ascension. 

Ashadlia, 20th mid 2l3l asterisnas — idenli- 
ficatuin etc., S38. 

Ashadha, 3rd or 4th montli, i. 61n, xiv. 

3 n, 1 6 n. 

Aspects, unfavorable, of sun and moon, 
wlien of like declination, xi 

Asterisms — Hindu name for, 351 ; how to 
be translated, 351, add. n. 28 : their por- 
tions, or divisions of the ecliptic belong- 
ing to them, ii. 64, 323, 351 : their junc- 
tion-stars, 323 ; time and motive of se- 
lection, 351; names, add. n. 19; situa- 
tion in each group, viii. 1 6-19 ; mode of 
definition of position, viii. 1 n ; defined 
positions, viii. 2-9 ; illustrative figure. 
322 ; discordance of authorities, 826 ; 
errors of position examined, and time of 
definition deduced, 353 ; mode of ob- 
servation of positions, viii. 1 2 n ; detailed 
identification of the groups and their 
junction-stars, with statement of names, 
symbols, divinities, defined positions, 
etc., comparison with Arab mandzil 
al kamar and Chinese sieu, 327-344 ; 
additional synonyms of n.imes, add. n. 
26; inability of later Hindus to point 
them out, 323; al lliruni'.s infoimation 
respecting them, 325 etc., 352, 333 , 
conspectus of correspondences of the 
three systems, 344 ; stellar map illus- 
trating their relations, add. n. 27; Bi- 
ot’s views of their origin and connec- 
tion, 345 etc. ; age of the system in In 
dia, 347 ; discussion of its character, 
connections, and origin, 347 etc.; trans- 
fer of first rank from Erttikii to A^viiii, 
350 ; relation to the moon, 352, add. n 
28 ; variation in number, and omission 
of Abhijit, 352. 

conjunction of planets with asterism.s, 
viii. 14, 15; systems of yogas founded 
upon, 356, add, n, 19; heliacal settings, 
ix 12-15, 17-18; orbit and revolution, 
xii. 73, 80, 90 n. 

Astrology — generally treated in distinct 
worKs, vii. 23 n ; titles of astrological 
works, vii. 23 n; connection of Hindu 
with Greek and Arab, vii. 23 n: astro 
logical import of conjunctions of plan- 
ets, vii. 18-23; of splitting of Rohiiji’s 
wain, viii. 13n; of equality of declina-! 
tion of sun anil moon, xi ; of sun's en-‘ 
trance into a sign, xiv. 11. 

Astronomy — see Greek astronomy, Hindu 
astronomy. 

Astronomical literature of Hindus, sum- 
mary view of, add. n. 1. 


Atignnda, 6th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

al-Auwa’, 13th mavzil, 334. 

Avantl, name of Ujjayini, i. 62. 

Ayiii-Akbari — orbits of the planets, as 
given by, 399, note ; description of in- 
strument for measuring time, xiii. 23 n. 

Ayushmant, 3rd yoga, ii. 65 u. 

Bahudhanya, 46th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 55 n. 

Bailly — his views of Hindu astronomy, 
introd. n, 472 ; mean positions of the 
planets at beg. of Iron Age, 162 : other 
references to his works, 2 1 8, 433. 

Balava, 3rd etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

al-Ualdah, 21st manzil, 339. 

Banij, 7th etc. karana, ii 69 n. 

Base of a right-angled triangle, ii. 30 n, 
add. u. 16. 

Base sine =sine, ii. 30 n, add. n. 16. 

Base of the gnomon-shadow, in. 5 n, 23— 
25. 

Batn al-Hut, 28th manzil, 343. 

! Bava, 2nd etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

Bentley, introd. note ; his views of Hindu 
astronomical literature, i. 3 n, 168; 
method of determining the age of a Sid- 
dhanta,! 64 ; ajiplied to tSurya-SiddhSnta, 
and conclusion drawn, 165 ; criticism of 
his method and results, 166 etc; gene- 
ral estimate of his labors, 1 68, add, n. 8 ; 
his view of Hindu precession, 248; of 
asterisms, 338 ; other citations from and 
references to his works, 162, 163,172, 
218, 247, add. n. 1, 4, 6,8,470. 

Bhadrajva. name of a clime, xii. 38. 

BhiidrapadA, 26th and 27th asterisms — 
identification etc., 341, add. n. 26. 

Bhadrapada, 6tb or 6th month, L61n,xiv. 
3 n, 16 n. 

Bbaga, divinity of 11th or 12th asterism, 
334. 

Bliarani, 2nd asterism — identification etc, 
328.’ 

Bharata, name of a clime, containing In- 
dia, xii. 39. 

Bliaskara, add. n. 1 — see SiddhAnta-^iro- 
raani. 

Bhav.n, 42nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 65n. 

Bhoja-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 

Bhrgya (? Vr.shya?) 49th year of Jupi- 
ter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 

Bhudhara, commentator on Surya-Sid- 
dhanta, add. n. 2. 

Bija, con ection of mean motums of plan- 
ets, 163 etc., i. 9 n ; table of mean mo- 
tions as so corrected, 164, add. n. 7. 

Biot — his views of origin and history of 
Chinese nieu, 325, 345 etc. ; of Hindu as- 
terisms, 350 etc.; of omission of Abhijit, 
352; of Hindu sines, add. n. 15 ; other 
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references to and citations from his 
■works, i, 44 n, L 67 n, 359, add. n. 10, 
17, 18, 27, 28, 29. 

Brahma — day of, i. 20 ; length of his life, 
i. 21 ; time of, xiv. 21 : divinity of 22Dd 
asterisni, 339 ; name of star (S Aurigse), 
viii. 21 n : 25th yoga, ii. 65 n. 
Brahmagupta, i. 3 n, add. n. 1 — see Brahma- 
sphuta SiddhAnta and Klianda Kataka. 
Brahmahrdaya, n.ame of star (Capella), 
viii. 11-12. 

Brahma Siddhdnta, add. n. 1 , 6. 
Brdhma-sphute-Sid<lhanta, add. n. 1 ; its 
system, how different from Surya-Sid- 
dhanta, add. n. 6 ; references to its doc- 
trines, L 3 n, 40 n, 60 n, 246, 326 etc., 
viii. 12 n, add. n. 18. 

Brhaspati, divinity of 8th asterism, 331. 
Brluaspati-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 
Budhavara, Wednesday, i. 52 a. 
al-Bu!a’, 23rd manzil, 340. 
al-Bu^io, 2ud manzil, 323. 

^abdakalpadruma — its list of Siddhantas, 
add. D. 1. 

Caitra, 12th or 1st month, i. 61 n, xiv. 3 n, 
16 n. 

55kalya-Sanhita, add. n. 1 : references to, 
326, 326 etc., 357, 361, 362, add. n. 6, 
etc. 

9akuni, 5Sth karana, i. 69 n. 

Calendar, sketch of a Hindu, for the year 
1859-60,1. 5 In. 

9&livAhana, era of, add. n. 12. 
yaiiiviira, Saturday, i. 62 n. 

Cara, name of a yoga, adti. n. 19. 

^arad, autumn, xiv. 10 n, 16 n. 

Cardinal directions, names of, vi. 12n. 
^arvari, 8th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 55 n. 
(jlatahhishaj, 25th asterism — identification 
etc., 341. 

Catushpada, 60tb karana, ii. 69 n. 

Central ecliptic-point, v. In; sines of its 
altitude and zenith-distance, v. 5-6. 
Chang, 9th deu, .334. 

Ch-ittra, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Che, 2tth zieu, 343. 

Chin, 11th sieu, 334. 

Chinese astronomy and division of the 
heavens — see Sieu, 

Chord of an arc, 201, xiii. 13 n, add. n. 16 
Chronological cycles, L 15-21 ; eras, add. 
n. 12. 

Qijira, cool season, xiv. 10 n, 16n. 

Circle — name, ii. 33 n ; divisions of, i. 28 ; 

ratio of diam. to circumf., i. 60 n, 201. 
Citra, 14th asterism — identification eta, 
334. 

Citraoh^nu, 60th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 55 n. 

5iva, 2Uth yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Civil time, day — see Time, Day. 


(jlloka, common Hindu verse, introd. n. 

^obhana — 11th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n ; 5th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Co-latitude, terrestrial — name,i 60 n;how 
found, iii. 13-14, 14-17. 

Colebrooke, introd. n.: his statement of 
the systems of yogas, ii. 65, add. n. 19 ; 
identification etc. of the asterisms, 324 
eta ; information as to astronomical ht- 
eratnre, add. n. 1 : other references to 
and citations from his works, i. 27 n, 
167, 183, 245 etc., viii. In, 10-12 n, 12 n, 
19 n, 21 n, xiii. 3 n, 5 n, xiv. 16 n, add. 
n. 2, 6, 10, 18. 

Color of moon when eclipsed, vi. 23. 

Commutation, mean — name, ii. 29 n ; how 
reckoned, ii. 29 n. 

Conjunction of a planet — term how em- 
ployed in this work, 1 60 ; mode of ac- 
tion on the planet, ii. 1-5 ; revolutions, 
i. 29-32 ; orbits, xii. 85-86. 

Conjunction and opposition of sun and 
moon, common name of, iv. 8 n ; true and 
apparent conjunction, names of, v. 13 n. 

Conjunctitin of planets with one another, 
vii; with asterisms, viii. 14-15; name, 
general, vii. 1 n ; particular, astrological, 
vii. 18-20, 22 : conjunction viewed as 
taking place on secondary to prime 
vertical, vii. 6 n : time and place how 
calculated, vii. 2-1 1 ; illustrative ob- 
servations of conjunctions, vii. 15-18. 

Contact of disks, or disk and shadow, in 
eclipse.s, iv. 15 n ; time of first and last 
contact how determined, iv. 1 6. 

Cosine — not distinctly recognized, 200, ii. 
30 n ; term corresponding to, ii. 30 n, 
add. n. 1 6 ; part of arc determining co- 
sine, ii. 30. 

Cosmogony, development of creation, xii 
10-28. 

9ravana, 23rd asterism—identification eta, 
340, add. a 26. 

Cravana, 4th or 5th month, i. 51 n, xiv. 

3 n, 16 n. 

^ravishthS, 24th asterism — identification 
etc., 340. 

Creation, time spent by the Deity in, i 
24 ; as given by other treatises, i 44 D ; 
reason of this allowance, 162. 

^ridhara, ratio of diam. to circumf. accord- 
ing to, i 60 n. 

5rimukha, 41st year of Jupiter’s cycle, L 
55 n. 

^rishena, author of Eomaka-SiddhSnta, 
add. n. 1. 

^rivatsa, name of a yoga, add. n. 1 9. 

^ubha — 23rd yoga, ii. 65 n ; name of a 
yoga, add. n. 19. 

(jiubhakrt, 10th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i 
55 n. 

Cubit, i 60 n, iii 5 n. 
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<^uHa — STth year of Jupiter’s cycle, L 
65 n; 24th yoga. ii. 65 n. 

^iikravara, Friday, i. 52 n. 

^ula, Htb yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Cusps of the moon — name, x. In, 15 n 
• their elevation calculated, x. 6-8 ; de-j 
lineated, x. 10-15. 

Cycle — of five years, L 58 n ; names of its 
■ years, xiv. 17n:of sixty years of Jupi- 
ter, i. 55 ; of twelve years of ' J upiter," 
xiv. 17 ; their relation, xiv. 17 n ; vaster 
chronological cycles, i. 15-21. ^ 

atl-Dal)ar5n, 4th manzil, 329. 

Dajagitikl, treatise by Aryabhatta, add. 
n. 1. 

Dada Bhai, commentator on Surya-Sid- 
dhlnta, add. n. 2. 

Daily motions of planets etc., i. 25-27 ; of j 
equal absolute amount on each orbit,] 
xii. 90 n : tables of mean daily motions, 
161, 164, add. n. 5, 7 ; mean motions in 
sidereal day, 435 ; true daily motions, 
how calculated, ii. 47-51 ; comparative 
table of, for Jan. 1, 1860, 2311 

Davi.s, references to and citations from his] 
es-says in Asiatic Researches, introd. n., 
163, i. 65 n, 198, 218. xiv. 16 n, 17 n, 
add. n. 17, 433, 434, 455. 

Day — civil day, how reckoned, i. 36, xiv.i 


Degree of a circle, i. 28. 

Delambre, references to and citations from 
his works, introd. n., 199, 200, 249, vii. 
14 n, add. n. 1.5, 17, 18. 

IjDhatar, 44th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

adh-Dhira’, 7th manzil, 331. 

Dhrti, 8th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

■Dhruva, 12th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Dhumni, name of a yoga, add. n. 1 9. 
|Dhvaja, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Dhvankslia, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Dial, construction of, iii. 1-7. 

Diameter, relation of to circumference, i. 
60 n, 201. 

Digit, iii. 6 n ; measure of the gnomon in, 
hi. 5n; equivalent in minutes, in pro- 
jecting an eclipse, iv. 26; measure of 
the moon’s di^k in, iv. 11 n, x. 9 n. 
Directions on the sphere, how reckoned, 
281, vii. 6n; cardinal directions, vi. 
12 n. 

Diurnal circle, radius of, how calculated, 
ii. 60. 

Dundubhi, 30th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 55 n. 

Duration of an eclipse, name of, iv. 15 n; 

how determined, iv. 12-15, v. 13-17. 
Duimati, 29th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 

• . ' ir "• 

18; number of in an Age, i. 87 ; varying Durmukha, 4th year of Jupiter’s cycle, L 


length in different sea.sons, xii. 45-71; 
lunar day. i. 13; number of in an Age.^j 
i. 37 ; its portion, ii. 64 ; current one how 
deterinmed, ii. 66 : omitted lunar days, 
i 36 ; number of in an Age, i. 38 ; how 
calculated for a given period, i. 50 : sid- 
ereal day, xiv. 1 5 ; its divisions, i. 1 1- 
12; number of in an Age, i. 34; solar 
day, xiv. 3 n ; day of the gods, i. 1 3-14.' 
xii. 45, 47-51, 74, xiv. 20; day of the' 
Fathers, xii. 77 u, xiv, 14 ; day of Pra-i 


65 n. 

Earth — form, position, and support, xii. 
32; apparent fonn, xii. 54; its revolu- 
tion taught by Aryabhatta, i. 27 n ; di- 
mensions, i. 59; centre and surface, 
terms for, 286 ; poles, xii. 34-35 ; geo- 
graphical divisions, xii. 36-40; zones, 
xii. 69-69; cavities within it, xii. 33; 
measurement by circles and arcs not ap- 
.... . , plied to, I. 65 n. 

jipati, XIV. 21; day of Brahma, i. 20,|, Earth’s shadow, diameter how calculated 
.... i''-4-5. 

Day of a planet, i. 34, iL 59 ; its divisions, ''Earth-sine, ii. 61. 

n. 62-63. jlEast and west direction on the sphere, 281. 


Day-measure, iii. 35 u. 

Day-radius, ii. 60. 

Day sine, ii. 60 n. 

Declination— name, 190; reckoned as in 


East and west hour-circle, iii. 6, xiii. 15n. 
East-point, 282, add. n. 23. 

Eccentric circle, equivalent to Hindu epi- 
cycle of apsis, 208. 


the ecliptic, 190, viii. In; how calcu-jlEccentricities of planetary orbits, compar- 
latod, ii. a.8 , iiow combined with lati'i atiye table of, 220. 


tude, ii. 53 ; comparative table of for 
Jan. I 1860, 231 : how found by ob- 
servation, iii. 17-18. 

Declination, equal, of the sun and moon 

time how calculated, and astrolo'deal 
influence, xi. “ I 

Deflection of ecliptic from an east and 
west direction — how calculated, for use' 
in projection of eclipses, iv. 24-25 ; how, 
projected, vi 2-9. 


Eclipses — name, iv. 6 n ; rules, applying 
to solar and lunar, iv ; rules for ))araU 
lax. applying to solar, v ; projections of 
eclipses, vi ; primi'ive tlieory of cause 
of eclipse, iv. 6 n, 1 1 n : true theory, iv. 
9; occurrence of annular eclipse not 
contemplated, v. 13 n; calculation of a 
lunar eclipse, add. n. 24 ; of a solar 
eclipse, add. n. 25 ; projection of a lu- 
I nar eclipse, 301. 
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Ecliptic — name. xii!. 13 n; pole, 281 ; di-'IGeography, xii, 34-42; of Purd^as, xii. 
visions, i. 28 ; their cquatori.il equiva-i 44 n. 
lents, iii. 42-45: inclination, ii. 28: ori- jial-GIiafr, 15th manzil, 335. 
ent ami meridian points, hi. 46-49 ; cen-j '' - 

tral point, v. 1 n : deflection from east] 
and west direction at a given point, iv. ’ 

24-25. 

Elements, five, xii. 23. 

Entrance of the sun into a sign, astrolog- 
ical character, xiv. 3, 11. 

Epicycle — name, ii. 38 n : dimensions, for 
all the planets, ii. 34-37 ; change of di- 
mensions, ii. 38 n, 219, add. n. 18; epi- 
cycle of apsis equivalent to eccentric]| 
orbit, 208 : relative dimensions of orbitsi; 
deduced from epicycles of ' • 

220 ; comparison of Greek ' 
systems, 218; Greek origin of the meth- 
od, 473. 

Ec|uation of the centre — how calculated, 
li. 39 ; Ptolemy’s method, for sun andj 
moon, 21 1 ; for other planets, 217 : how' 
applied, with annual equation, in find- 
ing true places of lesser planets, ii. 43-| 

45 ; comparative table of value when 


Gnomon, iii. 1. 5 n. 

■Goci, 23rd sieii, 341. 

[Graha-Laghava, add. n. 1 ; its definition of 
position of the asterisms, 326-342 ; of 
fixed stars, viii. 1 2 n, 2 1 n. 

[Greek astronomy, relation of, to Hindu, 
471 etc. — see Ptolemy. 

[Greek words in Hindu technical language, 
i. 28 n, 62 n, ii. 30 n, iii 34 n, 474. 
Grishma. summer, xiv. 10 n, 16 n. 
jGudharthapraka^aka, name of Ranganfi- 
tha’s commentary on the Surya-Sid- 
" ■ ’ introd. n. 

Thursday, i. 52 n. 

jal-Hatah. 6ih manzil, 330. 

Hall, F.E. — his edition of Surya-Siddh5n- 
ta, introd. n, add. n 1. 

[al-Han’iih, 6th manzil, 330. 

Harshana, 14th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Ha-sta, 13th asterism — identification etc., 
334. 


greatest, 220, 

Equation of the orb, or annual equation — 
how found, ii. 40-42 : Ptolemy’s meth- 
od, 217 : how appUed, with equation or 
centre, ii. 43-46. ; 

Equation of time, correction for, ii. 46;l| 
Its insufficiency, ii. 46 n. 437. |i 

Equation of motion of a planet, ii. 47-61.[ 

Equator, celestial, iii. 6. 

Equator, terrestrial, 392. 

Equinoctial shadow, iii. 7, 12-13; how 
found from latitude, iii. 17. 

Equinox, iii.. 6 n: precession of — see Pre- 
cession. 

Eras in practical use among Hindus, add. 
n. 12. 

Ether, fifth element, xiL 23 ; orbit of, xii. 
SO, 81, 90. 

Evection, not noticed by Hindus, 211. 

Fang, 16th sieu, 336. 

al-Fargh al-Mukdim, 26ih manzil, 343. 

al-Fargh al-Mukhir, 27th manzil, 343. 

Fathers, or Manes— divinities of 10th as- 
terism, 832; their station and day, xii. 
74, xiv. 14. 

Fixed stars — names and defined positions 
of certain, viii. 1 0-1 2, 20-2 1 ; their iden- 
tification, viii. 1 2 n, 2 1 n. 

Full moon, day of, ii. 66 n. 

Gada, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Gan^ ioth yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Gane^a, author of Graha-Laghava, add. 
n. 1. 

Gara, 6th etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

Garga, Garga-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 


Hemalamba, 6th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 65 n. 

Heraanta, winter, xiv. 10 n, 16 n. 

Hemisphere — name, v. 17 n; eastern and 
western, of heavens, v. 1 7 n ; northern 
and southern, of earth, xii. 45, 46. 

Heliacal settings and risings — of planets, 
ix. 1-11; distance from sun of occur- 
rence, ix. 6-9 ; calculation of time, ix. 
10-11, 16: of asterisms, ix. 12-17; as- 
terisras which never set heliacally, ix. 
18: of moon, x. 1. 

Hindu astronomy, discussion of its origin, 
age. and relation to the Greek, add. 
n. 30. 

Hill, 22nd sieu, 341. 

Hoisington, H. R. — his Oriental Astrono- 
mer cited, introd. n., ii. 13 n, 218. 

Horizon, iii. 49 n. 

Hour — name, i. 52n; succession of regents 
of, xii. 79. 

Hour-angle, distance in time from meridi- 
an, iii 34-36; corrected hour-angle, 284; 
sun’s hour angle how determined from 
observation, iii. 37-39. 

Hypothenuse — name, iv. 21 n : hypoth. of 
shadow of gnomon, iii. 8; constant re- 
lation to measure of amplitude, iii. 7 n. 

tsvara, 45th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Idavatsara, 3rd year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n. 

Ideler — identifications of Arab mandzil, 
326 etc. 

Idvatsara, 4th or 6th year of lustrum, 

[ xiv. 17 n. 

|al-lklil, 17th manzil, 336. 
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luclination — of planetary orbits to ecliptic, 
i. 6S-70; comparative table of, L 70n: 
of ecliptic to equator, ii. 28. 

Indra — 26th yoga, ii. 65 n ; divinity of 
18th asterisin, 337 ; of others, 341 ; with 
Agni, of 16th, 335. 

Inequalities of planetary motions — how 
produced, ii. 1-8 ; why of different de- 
grees, ii. 9-11. 

Instruments — armillary sphere, xiii. 1-20. 
viii. 12 n; other instruments for meas- 
uring time, xiiL 20-24 ; for taking alti- 
tude, xiii. 21 n; for taking zenith-dis- 
tance at meridian transit, viii. 12 n. 

Iron Age. i. 17 n; its commencement, 161; 
how determined, 162. 

aj-Jabhah, lOth mamil, 333. 

Jambudvipa, central continent in Puranic 
geography, xii. 44 n. 

Jaya, 2nd year of Supiter’s cycle, i, 65 n. 

Jervis, his Weights, Measures, aud Coins 
of India, introd. n. 

Jnlna-Bhlskara, reference to, i. 6 n. 

Jh‘ina-r5ja, author of Siddhanta-Sundara, 
add. n. 1. 

Jone.s, Sir W., references to and citations 
from his works, 324, 325, xiv. 16 n, add. 
n. 1. 

Jupiter — names, revolutions, etc., etc., see 
Planets — Jupiter’s cycle of sixty years, 
i. 55 ; of twelve years, xiv. 17 ; their 
relation, xiv. 17 n. 

JvMshtha, 2nd or 3rd month, i. 51 n. xiv. 
3 n, len. 

Jyeshthl, 1 8th asterism— identification etc, 
336 ; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 21. 

Jyotisha, astronomical treatise, i. 3 n. 

KAladanda, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Kllayukta, 26th year of Jupiter’s cycle,i. 
55 a 

al-Kalb, 18th mamil, 337. 

Kamalakara, author of Tattva-Viveka, 
add. n. 1. 

K5na, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Kang, 13th fiev., 335. 

Karana, half a lunar day, ii. 67-69. 

K&rttika, 7 th or 8 th month, L 61 n, xiv. 
3n, 16 n. 

Klulava, 4th etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

Ketu, moon’s descending node, ii. 8 n. 

Ketumlla, a clime, xii. 39. 

Khanda-Kataka, treati.-e, or chapter of one, 
by Brahmagupta— cited by al-Biruni re- 
specting asterisms, 325 etc., 352. 353. 

Khara, 69th year of J upiter’s cycle, i. 65 n. 

Ki, 18th fieu, 339. 

Eiiaka, 1 6 th year of J upiter’s cycle, L 65 nj 

Kinstughna, 1st karana, ii. 69 n. * 

Kio. 12th Kim, 335. 

Koei, 26th sieu, 343. 


Krodhana, 33rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n. 

Krodhin, 12th year of Jupiter’s cyde, i. 
55 II. 

Krttika, Srd asterism — identification etc., 
328 ; formerly first of the series, i. 27 n, 
350. 

Kshaya, 34th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Kuei, 6th sieu, 331. 

Kuru, a clime, xii. 40. 

Kurukshetra, region in India, L 63 n. 

LSdha, astronomical authority, i. 3 n. 

Lagadha or Lagata, author of Jyotisha, i. 

3 n. _ 

Laghu-Arya-Siddhlnta, add. n. 1 ; cita- 
tions and references, 168, add. n. 6, 

Lambaka, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Lanka, i. 62 n, xii. 39. 

L5ta. called by al-Binlni author of Surya- 
Siddh5nta, i. 3 n. 

Latitude, celestial — name, i. 70 n, iv. 21 n ; 
how measured, i. 70 «. viii. 1 n; mean 
greatest latitude of planets, i. 68-70 : 
latitude of planets how calculated, ii. 
66-67 ; how combined with declination, 

ii. 68. 

Latitude, terrestrial — name, i. 60 n ; how 
ascertained by observation of shadow, 

iii. 13-14, 14-16 : circumf, of earth on a 
parallel of latitude, how found, i. 60. 

Leu, 27th sieu, 828. 

Li, Chinese measure of distance, i. 60 n, 
add. n. 1 3. 

Lieu, 7th nieu, 332. 

Lokaloka, boundary of the earth, xii. 44 n, 
xiii. 1 6 n. 

Longitude, apparent— term how employed, 
vii. 12 n ; how found, vii. 7-11. 

Longitude, celestial, of a planet — no name 
for, i. 53 n; mean longitude how found, 
i. 53, 64, 60-61, 67 ; true longitude 
how found, ii. 39-45 : sun’s true and 
mean longitude how determined from 
observation, iii. 17-20,40-41. 

Longitude, polar — term how employed in 
this work, viiL 1 n ; polar longitudes of 
asterisms, viii. 3-6 ; of certain fixed 
stars, viii. 10-11, 20-21. 

Longitude, terrestrial — name, i. 61 n ; 
whence measured, i. 62 ; how deter- 
mined, i. 63-65 ; measured in yojanas, 
i. 65 n. 

Lunar time, day, month — see Time, Dry, 
Month. 

Lustrum, cycle of five years, L 68 n ; 
names of its years, xiv. 17 n. 

Mackenzie collection — see Wilson. 

Magh5, 1 0th asterism — identification etc., 
832, add. n. 26. 
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M4gha, 10 th or 11th. month, i. 51 n, xiv. 
3 n, 1 6 n. 

MAitra, name of a yoga, add. n. 1 9. 

Mallikarjuna, commentator on Surya-Sid-| 
dhanta, add. n. 2. 

Mammabbatta, commentator on Surya-j 
Siddh4nta, add. n. 2. 

MSnasa, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Manazil al-kamar — see Arab lunar man- 
sions. 

Mangalayira, Tuesday, i. 52 n. 

Manmatba, 3rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i.| 
55 n. 

Manu, citations and references, i. 12 n, 
17 n, 19 n, 23 n, xii. 28 n, xiv. 14 n. 

Mao, 1st sieu, 329. 

Margafirsha, 8 th or 9 th month, i. 51 n, 
xiv. 3 n, 16 n. 

Mars, names, revolutions, etc., etc. — see] 
Planets. 

Matanga, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Maya, recipient of revelation of Surya- 
&ddhknta, i. 2, 4, 6 n, 7, xii. 1, 10, xiv I 
24-27 ; conjectured identity of his name, 
■with that of Ptolemy, i. 6 n. 

Mean motions of planets — see Daily ’ 
tions etc. 

Mean places of planets — see Longitude. 

Measure of amplitude, iii. 7. 

Mercury, names, revolutions, etc., etc. — 
see Planets. Jn 


85 ; apparent diameter how calculated, 
iv. 2-3 ; conciser method, 456 : moon’s 
heliacal setting and rising, x. 1 ; time of 
rising and setting, how calculated, x. 2- 
5 ; elevation of cusps, x. 6-8 ; to ddter- 
mine illuminated part of disk, x. 9 ; to 
delineate illuminated part, and elevation 
of cusps, X. 10-15 : moon the divinity of 
5th asterism, 329 ; relation to system 
of asterisms, 351, add. n. 28 ; equsdity of 
declination with sun impropitious, xi. 1 
etc. ; station of the Fathers, xii. 74. 

Motions of planets — see Daily motions, 
Inequalities. 

Mrgafirsha, 5th asterism — identification 
etc., 329, add. n. 26. 

Mrgavyadha, name of star (Sirius), viii. 
10-11, add. n.26. 

Mrtyu, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Mudgara, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Muhurta-Cintamani, cited respecting as- 
terisms, S25 etc. 

Muhurta-Mala, cited respecting Abhijit, 
354. 


Meridian— no distinct name for in text, xiiiilNaga, 59th karaita, ii. 67, 69 n. 


15 n ; name in commentary, 283, xiiu 
15 n. /\ 

Meridian ecliptic point, iii. 49, v. 4-5, 9n. 

Meridian, prime — situation of, i. 62 ; why 
chosen, i. 62 n. 

Meridian-sine, v. 6 

Meru — poles of the earth, xii. 34-35 ; inj 
Puranic geography, xii. 44 n. 

Minute of arc, i. 28. 

Mitra, divinity of 17th asterism, 336. 

Month — civil, i. 12 : lunar, i. 13 ; numberl 
in an Age, i. 35 ; names of those com- 
posing the year, i. 5 1 n, xi v. 1 6 n ; how 
derived, xiv. 16 n; divisions of iunarj 
month, i. 51 n: intercalary months, 

38 ; number in a given period how cal- 
culated, i. 49 : lunar month a day of the 
Fathers, xii. 74, xiv. 14 : sidereal month, 
i. 12 : solar month, i. 13 ; number in an 
Age, i. 39 ; names, L 51 n, xiv. 16 n ; pre- 
cise length of the several solar months, 
xiv. 3 n ; division into seasons, xiv. 16 n. 

Moon — names, revolutions, etc., etc., see 
Planets— Moon’s apsides and nodes, revo- 
lutions in an Age, i. 33 ; mean daily mo- 
tions of, 161, 164, add. n. 5, 7 ; in side- 
real day, 433 ; positions at beginning of 
Iron Age, 162, add. n. 6 ; orbits, xii. 87- 
88 : moon’s dimensions, iv. 1 ; mean ap- 
parent diameter, distance, and horizon- 
tal parallax, iv. 1 n ; orbit, iv. 1 n, xii. 
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bhauma, add. n. 1, 2. 

Musala, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

an-Ka’Sim, 20th manzil, 339. 

Niidh, sixtieth part of sidereal day, i. 11. 


an-Najm, Srd manzil, 329. 

Nandana, 60th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Narada, NArada-Siddhiinta, add. n. 1. 

NAradi-Sanhita, add. n. 1. 

lan-Nathrah, 8th manzil, 331. 

New moon, day of, ii. 66 n. 

Nieu, 20th sieu, 340. 

jan-Kiyat, stars in Scorpio, 387. 

Node of a planetary orbit — name, i. 34 n, 
5 n ; only ascending node spoken of, 
i. 34 n ; names of ascending and de- 
scending nodes, ii. 8 n, 300 ; mode of 
action on the planet, ii. 6-8 ; revolu- 
tions, i. 42-44 ; liow devised, i. -44 n ; po- 
sitions, acc, to different authorities, i. 
44 n ; compared with Ptolemy’s, add. n. 
11 ; corrections applied to places of, in 
calculating latitude, ii. 56. 

For moona node, see Moon. 

Nrsinha, commentator on Surya-SiddhSn- 
ta, add. n. 2. 

Nil, 21st sieu, 340. 

Numbers, how expressed in the text, in- 
trod. n. 

jOblique ascension, equivalents in, of signs 
of ecliptic, iii. 44-45 ; table of equiva- 
lents as calculated for 'Washington, 
263 ; for Williams’ College, 457 : de- 
grees of oblique ascension, ix. 6 n. 
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Observations — how far contemplated in 
Hindu system, vii. 18 n, viii. 12 n,4'72 ; 
accuracy of Hindu observations, 356, 
364. 

Oei, 28th sieu, 328. 

Orbit — name, iv. 3, xii. 16 : orbits of the 
planets, i. 26, xii. 73-77; their absolute 
dimensions, xii. 80-90 ; how determined, 
i. 27 n, iv. 1 n, xii. 90 n ; their relative 
dimensions deduced from epicycles, and 
compared, 220. 

Orient ecliptic-point, iii. 46-48. 

Orient-sine, or sine of amplitude of orient 
ecliptic-point, v. 3. 

Pada, quarter of a jloka, introd. n. 

Padma, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Pddma, name of last jEon, i. 23 n. 

Panca-SiddhantikSi, i 3 n, add. n. 1. 

Par&bhava, 14th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i. 55 n. 

ParS^ara, add. n. 1. 

ParAjara or ParSgara SiddhAnta, add. n. 
1 ; its system, add. n. 6 ; length of year, 
168 ; positions of apsides and nodes, i 

44 n. 

Parallax — general exposition of Hindu 
view of, T. 1 n ; horizontal parallax of 
moon and sun, iv. 1 n ; the same acc. 
to Ptolemy, iv. 1 n : vertical parallax 
and its resolution, v. 1 n ; parallax in 
longitude, name of, 288; mode of cal- 
culating, in time, v. 3-8 ; parallax in 
latitude, name of, 288 ; mode of calcu- 
lating, V. 10-12: method of applying 
parallax in determining phases of eclipse, 
V. 9, 13-17, 463; general criticism of 
methods of calculation, 299 ; parallax 
of other planets neglected, vii, 23 o. 

Paridh&vin, 20th year of Jupiter’s cyde, i. 
55 n. 

Parigha, 19th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Parivatsara, 2nd year of lustrum xiv. 
17 n. 

Pdra asterisms, or 28-fold division of 
ecliptic, 324, 349. 

PSrthiva, 63rd year of Jupiter’s cycle i 
55 n. 

Path of extremity of shadow, how drawn 
on the dial, iii 41-42. 

Path of eclipsing body, how drawn in pro- 
jection of echpses, vi 14-16. 

Patriarchate, great chronological period 

how composed, i 18: reckoned as day 
of Prajapati, xiv. 21. ■' 

PSulastya or Pulastya SiddhAnta, add. n. 1 . 

PAubfa or Puliga Siddhanta, i. 6n, add. 
n. 1, 6 : its length of year, 168, 

PAnsha, 9th or 10th month, Loin. xiv. 
3n, 16n. 

Perfected, the, a race of supernatural 
beings, xii. 28, 31, 40. 


IPerigee, perihelion, no name for, 207. 

Perpendicular of a right-angled triangle, ii. 
30 n, add. n. 16. 

Perpendicular-sine = cosine, ii 30 n, add. 
n. 16. 

PhAlguna, 11th or 12th month, i 61 n, 
xiv. 3 n, 1 6 n. 

Phalgunl, llth and 12th asterisms — iden- 
tification etc., 333, add. n. 26. 

Phases of an eclipse, contact, immersion, 
emergence, separation, greatest obscu- 
ration, etc. — names, iv. 15n, 17 n. 

Pi, 2nd sieu, 329 ; 25th sim, ,343. 

Pingala, 25th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
63 n. 

Planet, name, iv. 6 n, add. n. 22. 

Planets — names, add. n. 3 ; creation, xii. 
22-24; ’general explanation of motions, 
i 25-27, xii. 73-77 ; point of commence- 
ment of motion, i. 27, 162 ; time of com- 
mencement, i 24, 161, 162, i. 44 n; sid- 
ereal revolutions in an Age, i, 29-32 ; 
tables of periods of sidereal revolution, 
161, 164, 168, add. n. 5, 7 ; mean daily 
motions, i. 26, xii. 83 ; tables of do., i. 
34 n, add. n. 5, 7 ; mean positions, end 
of last Golden Age, i. 67 ; do. beginning 
of Iron Age, i. 58 n, add. n. 6 ; actual 
mean positions, beg. of Iron Age, 162 : 
to find mean longitude for any given 
time, i. 63-67 ; mean longitude as found 
for Jan. 1, 1860, and errors, i. 67 n: 
causes of irregular motion, ii. 1-11 ; 
kinds of motion, ii. 12-13 ; how to cal- 
culate true longitudes, ii. 29-46; di- 
mensions of epicycles, ii. 34-88; equa- 
tion of centre, ii. 89 ; annual equation, 
ii. 40-42 ; calculation of true rates of 
motion, ii. 47-61 ; of declination, ii. 28 ; 
data for finding latitude, i. 68-70 ; mode 
of calculation, ii. 56-57 ; combination of 
latitude and declination, ii. 58 ; com- 
parative table of true longitudes, daily 
motions, and declinations, for Jan. 1, 
1860, 231 ; apparent diameters, iv. 1 n, 

vii. 13-14: orbits, how determined, iv. 
1 n, xii. 90 n ; absolute dimensions, xii. 
60-90 ; relative dimensions, deduced 
from epicycles, 220 ; distances from 
earth, xii. 84 ; order in respect to dis- 
tance, xii. 31 ; order in which referred 
to in this work, i. 52 n : synodical revo- 
lutions, ii. 42 n : conjunctions of planets 
with each other, vii ; with asterisms, 

viii. 14-15 : heliacal settings and risings, 

ix. 1-11: regency over days, months, 
etc., i. 51-52, xii. 78-79: day of a plan- 
et, ii. 69. 

Plava, 9th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
53 n. 

I Plavanga, 15th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 
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Polar longitude and latitude, terms how 
employed in this work, viii. 1 n. 

Pole — of earth, xii. 34-35 ; of ecliptic, 
287 ; of prime vertical, 283. 

Polestars, xii. 43. 

Portion of an asterism, ii. 64, 323, 351-54. 

Possessors of Knowledge, supernatural 
beings, xii. 31. 

Prabhava, 35th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Prajilpati — e9th year of*Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n ; divinity of 4th asterism, 329, viii. 
1 3 n : the patriarchate a d.iy of, xiv. 

• 21 : name of a star (5 Aurigae), viii. 20 : 
name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

Pramadin, 21st year of Jupiter’s cycle, i 
55 n. 

Pramdthin, 47th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Pramdda, 38th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Pravardfaa, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 

■ Precession of the equinoxes, iii. 9-12 ; 
name, 249 ; statement of. iii. 9 ; form 
of theory, a libration, iii. 12 n; possible 
reason, 247 ; Bentley’s view refuted.i 
248; theory of Siddhlnta-^iromani, not] 
a libration, 248 ; whether preces.sion 
taken account of in construction of Hin- 
du system, 247, add. n. 20 ; position and, 
history in this treatise, 246 etc., add. n. 
20; rule for calculating, iiL 9-10; for 
determining by observation, iii. 11-12; 
Greek view of precession, 249. 

Prime meridian, i. 62. 

Prime vertical, iii, 6 ; its pole, 283 ; to find 
hyjioth. of shadow, when sun is on the 
iii. 25-27. 

Priti, 2nd yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Progresses of the sun, from solstice to 
solstice, xiv. 9. 

Projection of an eclipse, vi ; name, vi. 1, 8 ; 
scale of, iv. 26 ; figure illustrating pro-| 
jection of lunar ecUpse, 301. 

Ptolemy — possible traces of his name in 
Hindu astronomy, i. 6 n ; his times ofl 
sidereal revolution of the planets, 168,! 
add, n. 10 ; inclination of planetary or-! 
bits, i. 70 n ; of ecliptic, ii. 28 n ; use of! 
chords, 200 ; relation of his chords to 
Hindu sines, add. n. 15 ; mode of cal- 
culating equation of centre of sun and 
moon, 210; of other planets, together 
with annual equation, 217 ; his improve-| 
ments of Greek astronomy, not found in 
Hindu system, 219,474; relative di- 
mensions and eccentricities of planetary 
orbits, 220 ; retrogradation of planets,' 
226 ; precession, 249 ; distances, paral- 
lax, and dimensions of sun and moon, 
271; direction of ecliptic in eclipses. 
284; astrology, vii. 23 n; heliacal set- 


ting of planets, ix. 9 n ; positions of ap- 
sides and nodes of planets, add. n. 11. 
Pulifa, author of Paulifa-Siddhanta, add. 
n. 1 ; identical with Paulus Alexandri- 
nus ? i. 6 n, add. n. 1. 

Punarvasu, 7th asterism — identification 
; etc., 330. 

Purva-ashadha, 20th asterism — identifies- 

I tion etc., 338. 

Purva-Bhadrapada, 26th asterism — iden- 
tification etc., 341. 

Purva-Phalguni, 11th asterism — identifi- 
cation etc., 333. 

Pushiin, divinity of 28th asterism, 343. 
■Pushya, 8th asterism — identification etc., 

' 331. 

^Quadrants, odd and even, ii. 29-30. 

‘Radius — names, ii, 60 n ; value in min- 
j utes, ii. 22. 

Ralm, ii. 6 ; cause of eclipses, ii. 8 n, iv. 
i 6 n. 

Rakshasa — 23rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
i i. 55 n ; name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
iRaktSksha, 32nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
|{ i. 55 n. 

IjRangBDEitha, commentator on Surya-Sid- 

II dbAnta, introd. n., add. n. 2. 

Ratnam515, authority respecting aster- 

isms, 325. 

Raudra, 28th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n, 

Ravivara, Sunday, i. 52 n. 

Regents of years, months, days, and hours, 
i. 61-52, xii. 78-79. 

Respiration, measure of time, i. 1 1 . 
Retrogradation of the planets — name, ii. 
12-13; explanation, and definition of 
limits, ii. 51-65. 

Revati, 28th asterism— identification ete., 
343 ; its last quarter unlucky, xi. 2i. 
Revolution of a planet, i. 25-27 ; numbers 
of revolutions in an Age, i, 29-34. 
Right ascension, equivalents of the differ- 
i ent signs of the ecliptic in, iii 42-44. 
jar-Risha, 28th manzil, 343, 

Rohinl 4th asterism — identification etc., 
329 ; astrological consequences of col- 
lision of the planets with, viii. 13. 
[Rohitaka, place situated on prime merid- 
ian, i. 62. 

iRomaka, name of Rome, I 6 n, xii 39. 
Roinaka-Siddhanta, add n. 1, i. 6 n. 
Rudhirodgarin, 31st year of Jupiter’s cy- 
cle, I 55 n. 

Rudra, divinity of 6th asterism, 330. 

[For words often spelt with Sh, S', ’S, or 
S, see p, under the letter C. j 
Sa’d adh-Dhabi^ 22nd mamil. 340. 

Sa’d al-Akhbiyah, 26th mamil, 341, 
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Sa’d as-Su’dd, 24th manzU, 341. Siddhanta-Silrvabhauma, add. n. 1 : meth- 

Sa’d Bula’, 23rd manzil, 340. od of observing positions of asterisms, 

Sadharana, 18th year of Jupiter’s cycle, viii. 12 n; epicycles, add. n. 18. 

i. 65 n. j Siddhanta-Sundara, add. n. 1 ; cited by 

Sadhya, 22nd yoga, ii. 65 n. I Siddhanta-Sarvabhauma, viii. 1 2 n. 

Samvatsara — 1st year of lustrum, xiv.lTn;' Siddharthin, 27th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
yearof era of Vikramaditya, add. n. 12 i. 55 n. 

Sanskrit words, transcription and pronun- Siddhi — 16th yoga, ii. 65n; name of a 
ciation of, introd. n. add. n, 19. 

as Sarfah, 12th manzil, 334. Sidereal time, day, year— see Time, Day, 

Sarvadharin, 66th year of Jupiter’s cycle. Year. 

i. 55 n. Sieu, 28-fold division of heavens by Chi- 

Sarvajit, 55th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. nese, 325 ; comparison with Hindu 

65 n. asterisms and Arab lunar mansions, 

Saturn, names, revolutions, etc., etc. — see 327-344 ; map illustrating position and 

Planets. relations, add. n. 27 ; origin of system, 

Saubhkgya, 4th yoga, ii. 65 n. acc. to Biot, 345. 

Saumya — 17th vear of Jupiter's cycle, i. Sign, twelfth part of ecliptic, 1 28; reck- 

66 n ; name ofa voga, add. n. 19. oned from any given starting-point, i. 

Scale of projection of an eclipse, iv. 26. 28 n, 68 n ; table of names and symbols. 

Seasons — number and names, xiv. 10 n; i. 58n. 

months and asterisms belonging to as-Simak, 14th manzil, 335. 
them, xiv. 16 n; reason of varying! Sin, 16th sieu, 337. 
temperature, xii. 46, 72 n. i Sine — name, 201, add. n. 16 ; series of 

Second of arc, i. 28. sines, in minutes, ii. 1 7-22 ; comparative 

Serpents, divinities of 9th asterism, 332. I table of, 197 ; table of sines for every 
Seven Sages, stars in Ursa Major, xiii. 9;' degree, with differences, 429 ; rule for 
their independent revolution, viii. 21 n.; developing the series, ii. 15-16; how 

Shadagitimukha, solar period, xiv. 3-6. \ derived, 198-9, add. n. 15; its falsity. 

Shadow of earth — diameter on moon’s add. n. 15; Hindu use of sines earlier 

orbit, iv. 4-5 ; no account taken of pe- than Arab, 200 ; Arab sines from Greek 

nnmbra, iv. 6 n. i chords, 200 ; whether Hindu sines like- 

Shadow of gnomon — names, iii. 6 n ; base, wise ? add. n. 1 5 ; Hindu series how 

or north and south projection of, iii. 23-j obtained, 198, add. n. 15. 

25 ; path of its extremity, iii. 41-42 : part of an arc determining the sine, ii. 

equinoctial shadow, iii. 7, 12-13 : noon 29-30 : to find the sine of a given arc, 

shadow, how calculated, iii. 20-22 ; oth-j or arc of a given sine, ii. 81-33. 
er shadows, iii. 28-34, 34-36; 6hadoW| Sing, 8th sieu, 333. 
cast by any planet or star, how deter- Solar time, day, month, year, etc. — see 
mined and laid down, 312, 316. Time, Day, Month, Year. 

ash-Sharaten, 1st manzil, 327. Solstice, name of, 249, xii. 72 n. 

ash-Shaulah, 19th manzil, 338. Soma-Siddbanta, add n. 1, 6. 

Siddha, 21st yoga, ii. 65 n. Somavara, Monday, i. 62 n. 

Siddhanta-tJJiromani— date, authorship, and Sphere, 287. 
derivation, add. n. 1 ; account of Vedan- Square, iii. 5 n. 
gas, i 3 n ; planetary system, add. n. 6 ;' Sthira, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
division of the day, i. 12n; length of, Snbhanu, 61st year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
year, and mean sidereal revolutions of 55 n. 
planets. 168 ; positions of apsides and! Sukarman, 7th yoga, ii. 65 n. 
nodes, i. 44 n ; diameter and circumfer- Sum of days — names, i. 51 n ; how found, 
ence of earth, i. 60 n ; prime meridian, i. 45-61. 

i. 62n; precession, 248 ; statement re- Sun — names, revolutions, etc., etc., see 
specting precession as taught by Surya- Planets — dimensions, iv. 1 ; mean ap- 

Siddhknta, 245 ; sines of zenith-distance parent diameter, horizontal parallax, 

and altitude of ecliptic, v. 7 n ; defini- and distance, iv. In; to find true ap- 

tion of position of asterisms, 326-344; parent diameter, iv. 2-3; briefer meth- 

of fixed stars, viiL12n; geography of od, 456; solar eclipses, iv, v; calcu- 

southem hemisphere, xii. 44 n ; orbit of lation of a solar eclip.se, add. n. 25; 

asterisms, xii. 90 n ; armillary sphere,! error of sun’s motion and position by 

xiii. 3n; descriptions of instrument^ Hindu system, 166; adaptation of those 

xiii. 21 n, 22 n; solar day, xiv. 3 n ; epi- of other planets to it, 164-167: sun’s 

cycles, add. n. 18. revelation of present treatise, i. 2-9, xiv. 
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24-26 ; his part in the creation, xii 15- 
21 : divinity of 13th asterism, S34. 

Surd, 239. 

Sflrya-Siddhanta — ^professedly revealed by 
the Sun to Maya, i. 2-9 ; ascribed by 
al-Biruni to Mta, i. 3 n ; referred by 
Bentley to 11th centuiy, 165; refuta- 
tion of this conclusion, L 3 n, 167,470; 
position in astronomical literature of 
India, introd. n., add. n. 1, 470; its sys- 
tem compared with those of other trea- 
tises, add n. 6 ; present extent, xiv. 27 n ; 
division into two portions, xi. 23 n ; 
commentaries on, add. n. 2 ; published 
edition, introd. n., add. n. 1. 

Svati, 15th asterism — identification etc., 
335. 

Synodical revolntions of the planets, 212. 

Tables for finding true places of planets, 
where given, 218. 

TMtila, 6th etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

Taittiriya-Sanhita and Taittiriya-Brah- 
mana, names and divinities of the aste- 
risms according to, 326 etc. 

Tammaya, commentator on Sfitya-Sid- 
dh&nta, add. n. 2. 

Tdrana, 62nd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i 
63 n. 

at-Tarf, 9th manzil, 332. 

Tattva-Viveka, add. n. 1. 

ath-Thuraiy5, Srd mamil, 329. 

Ti, 14th «eu, 336. 

Time — real and unreal, L 10 ; different 
modes of measuring and reckoning, xiv ; 
civil time audits uses, xiv. 18-19; lu- 
nar time, i. 18n, xiv. 12-14; sidereal 
time, xiv. 15; solar time, xiv. 3, 10 ; 
time of gods, Prajapati, and Brahma, 
xiv. 20-21 ; mode of reckoning time 
practically employed, i. 13 n : instru. 
ments for measuring time, xiii. 16, 19- 
24 : to determine the time by observa- 
tion of shadow of gnomon, iii. 37-39 — 
see Day, Month, Year, etc. 

IPimes of rising, see Ascensional equiva- 
lents. 

Tsan, 4th lieu, 330. 

Tse, Srd lieu, 330. 

Tsing, 5th sieu, 331. 

Tvashter, divinity of 14th asterism, 334. 

Tycho Brahe’s determination of apparent 
diameter of planets, vii. 14 n. 


Uttara-Bbadrapada, 27th asterism — iden- 
tification etc., 342. 

Uttara-Phalguni, 12 th asterism — ^identifi- 
cation etc., 333. 

Vaijkkha, Ist or 2nd month, i. 61 n, xiv. 
3 n, 10 n. 

Vaidhrta, or Vaidhrti, name of a hostile 
aspect of sun and moon, xi. 2, 4. 
Vaidhrti, 27th yoga, ii. 6a n. 

Vajra — 16th yoga, ii. 65 n; name of a 
yoga, add. n. 19. 

Var4ha, name of current .®on, i. 23 n. 
VarSha-mihira, astronomical and astro- 
logical authority, i. 3n, vii. 23 n, 352, 
viii. 1 3 n, xiv. 6 n, add. n. 1. 
Varaha-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 

Vanyas, 18th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Varsha, rainy season, xiv. lOn, 16 n. 
Vanma, divinity of 25th asterism, 341. 
Vasanta, spring, xiv. lOn, 16 n. 

Vasishtha or Vasishtha Siddhanta, add. 
n. 1, 6. 

Vasndeva, xii. 12. 

Vasus, divinities of 24th asterism, 340. 
Vatsara, 6th year of lustrum, xiv. 17 n. 
Vedas, xii. 17. 

VedSngas, i 3 n. 

Venus — names, revolutions, etc., etc., 
see Planets — in conjunction with other 
planets, vii. 23. 

Versed sine — name, 201; how found, ii. 

22 ; series of, for the quadrant, il 23-27. 
Vertical circle, 287. 

Vertical parallax, resolution of. 287. 
Vibhava, 36th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 u. 

Vigakha, 16 th asterism — identification 
etc., 335. 

Vicrtau, name of stars in sting of Scor- 
pio, 337. 

Vigvavasu, 13th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. * 

^’jaya, let year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Vikarin, 7 th year of Jupiter's cycle, i. 
65 n. 

Vikrama, 48th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 u. 

Vikramaditya, era of, add. n. 12. 

Vikrta, 68th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
85 n. 

Vilamba, 6th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n. 


TJdravatsara, 5th year of lustrum,xiv. 17 n. 
tTei, 17th sieu, 338. 

XJjjayinl, city determining position of 
prime meridian, i. 62 n. 

Upanishad, xiii. 3n. 

TJtpata, name of a yoga, add. n. 19. 
Uttara-Ashadhk, 21st asterism — identifi- 
cation etc., 338. 


Vinadi, measure of time, i. 11. 
Virodhakrt, 19th year of Jupiter’s cycle, 
1 85 n. 

|Virodhin, 67th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
55 n. 

Vishkambha, 1st yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Vishnu — divinity of 23rd asterism, 340 ; 
original character, xiv. 10 n. 
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Vishnu-candra, author of Vasishtha-Sid-I 
dh4nta, add. n. 1. 

Vishnudharmottara-Purana, add. n. 1. 

Vishnu- Purana, citations from and refer-| 
ences to, i 9 n, 12 n, 17 n, 19 n, 21 n, 
23 D, ii. 8 n, xii. 28 n, 44 n. 

Vishti, 8th etc. karana, ii. 69 n. 

Vortices, or propelling currents,' of the| 
planets, ii. 3, xii. 73. 

Vrddhi, 11th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Vyaghata, 13th yoga, ii. 65 n. 

Vyasa-Siddhanta, add. n. 1. 

Vyatipata — 17th yoga, ii. 65 n, xi. 20 ;j 
name of a hostile aspect of sun and 
moon, xi. 2,4. 

Vyaya, 64th year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n. 

■Warren’s Kala Sankalita, references tol 
and citations from, introd. n., i. 13 n,| 
34 n, 48 n, 55 n, 62 n, 218, xiv. 3 n, 17 n. 
add. n. 12, 19. 

Weber, references to and extracts from] 
his works and essays, i. 3 n, 6 n, ii. 8 n 
TU. 23 n. 348, xiv. 6 n, add. n. 1, 3, 26, 
28. 

Week — not an original or ancient Hindu 
institution, i. 62 n, xii. 79 n ; -whence 
brought to India, i. 52 n ; names of its 
days, i. 62 n; how determined, i. 62 n : 
when they begin, i. 66. 

Wilson — his catalogue of Mackenzie Col- 
lection referred to, add. n. 1, 2 ; his| 
Vishnu-Purdna, see Vishnu-Pura^a. 

T, 10th sieu, 384. 

Tama, divinity of 2nd asterism, 328. 

Yamakoti, city, xii. 38. 


'iYavanas, Greeks or westerners, referred 

I to in Hindu astronomical traditions, i. 

i 6 n, 474. 

Year — civil, lunar, sidereal, and solar, i. 
13 n ; year of the gods, i. 14 ; years in 
practical use in India, i. 13 n ; sketch of 
solar and luni-solar calendar, for year 
1859-60, i. 51 n : length of sidereal solar 
year, acc. to different authorities, 168 
years of eras of Qalivahana and Vikra- 
maditya, character and names of, add. 
n. 12; years of Jupiter’s cycle, names 
of, i. 55 n ; years of lustrum, names of, 
xiv. 17 n. 

Yellaya, commentator on Surya-Siddhan- 
ta, add. n. 2. 

Yoga, period of time — name whence de- 
rived, add.n. 19 ; two systems, names 
and character of, ii. 65 n, add. n. 19. 

Yojana, measure of length, its subdivision 
and value, i. 60 n, adil. n. 13. 

Yuvan, 43rd year of Jupiter’s cycle, i. 
65 n. 

Zenith, name of, v. 1 n. 

Zenith-distance — on the meridian, iii. 14- 
15 ; elsewhere, iii. 83 ; sun’s zenith-dis- 
tance on circles of intermediate direc- 
tion, how found, iiL 28-34 ; to find the 
same elsewhere, iii. 34-36 ; how found 
from shadow, iii. 14-15. 87 ; instrument 
for obtaining sun’s zenith-distance by 
observation, xiii. 21 n. 

Zodiac — name, iii. 12 n ; signs of, see 
Signs. 

Zones of the earth, xii. 69-69. 

az-Zubanan, 16th manzil, 336. 

az-Zubrah, 11th manzil, 334 
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TWO SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS 

ENGRAVEN ON STONE : 

THE ORIGINAL TEXTS, 

WITH TKANSLATIONS AND COMMENTS. 

Bt FITZ-EDWARD hall, Esq., M. A. 

Presented to the Society October S6, 1859. 


The stones containing the inscriptions now published were 
procured, the first at Bhera Ghat* on the Nerbudda, and the 
other at the village of Tewar.‘> Both these places I visited, in 
1857, while on the first march from Jubulpoor to Nursinghpoor. 
The larger stone had been brought, as serviceable -building- 
material, to the side of a temple which was in course of erection. 
When rescued, it was on the point of being buried, face down- 
ward, in one of the walls. Had its threatened fate been realized, 
quite possibly it would not have been spoken of in print for sev- 
eral centuries. 

More than one historical fact deserving of record has been dis- 
covered from these monuments. The queen of Gayakarna Deva, 
Alhana Devi, was daughter of a Kana of Udeypoor, and grand- 
daughter, through her mother, of Udayaditya,® king of Malwa. 
The paternal greatgrandfather of this lady, Hansapala, is, further, 
a representative of the royal house of Mewar, now first brought 
to light. A near approximation to the dates of-three of her pro- 
genitors being practicable, a basis is afforded by which a portion 
of the current chronology, for the mediaeval period, of preemi- 
nently the foremost family of Eajpoots may be readjusted to 
advantage. 

The names of the modern rulers of Chedi,'^ beginning with 
the earliest, and the names of their consorts and kinsmen, so far 
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as they have been ascertained, shall here be exhibited. The 
first genealogical table shows the family that reigned in Central 
India : 


Lakshmana Deva® or Yuvardja Deva.*^ 

Kokalla Deva. 

Gdngeya Deva. 

Karna Deva.® He married A'valia Devi, a Hiina.’’ 

Yas'ahkarna Deva.* 

Gayakarna Deva.J He married Alhana Devi.^ 

Narasinha Deva.* 

Jayasinha Deva, brother of the last. 

Vijayasinha. He married Gdsala Devi. 

Ajayasinha Deva,*** heir apparent. 

Alhana Devf s ancestry, as deduced from my larger inscrip- 
tion, was as follows : 


Hansapala, a Gobhila.® 

Vairisinha. 

Vijayasinha.® He married S'yimala Devi, daughter of IJdayaditya 
of Malava ; and these were the parents of Alhana Devi. 


The second person mentioned in my larger inscription has a 
very unusual name. That his kingdom was that of Chedi is 
beyond doubt. I am not prepared to pronounce him identical 
with the Kokalla who is expressly said to have been lord of that 
country, and who was likewise a Haihaya ; but as, on further 
enquiry, the two may turn out to be one, I shall enumerate such 
of the descendants of the latter as are known from inscriptions 
that have been found in the west: 


S'adruka. S'ankaragana 

or Ranavigraha. 
Mahilakshmi 
or Lakshmi, and 
Govindamba, were 
his daughters. 


Mah4devi. Aijuna. 

His son was 
Aggana (?) Deva, 
who had a daugh- 
ter Dwijamba. 


This Kokalla thus had, at least, three sons and one daughter. 
S'adruka, after a single glimpse, is seen no more. S'ankaragana** 
is termed lord of Chedi : but it is questionable whether the title 
w^ ever more than a compliment of hopeful expectation. Ma- 
hadevi married a rqyalet named Krishna. Who he was we are 
still to learn. Their son, Jagadrudra or Jagattunga, as to whose 
nationality equally little has transpired, married his two cousins 
german, Lakshmi and Govindamba. This spirited polygamist 
had, however, already wedded a daughter of Akalavarsha • but 
he had by her, it should seem, no issue. Indra, his son by 
Lakshmi, was nevertheless allowed — so elastic is Hindu cour- 
tesy — to be a grandson of Akalavarsha, and was his heir to the 
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Yadava raja-ship. Indra’s wife was Dwijamba, granddaughter 
of his grandparents’ brother Aijuna.i 

Far from insignificant were the later dukes of Chedi,’’ as is 
patent from their matrimonial alliances: and yet — such is the 
caprice of fortune — the extent of their occupancy can now be 
estimated only by the opinion of their power ; and the determi- 
nation of its locality has not been effected without some little 
research. In the most recent of their inscriptions is the last 
word of them' that oblivion has not usurped. Their neighbors, 
the kings of Gadhamandala, may have wrought their extinction ; 
for, as it appears, their territory passed in part to those chief- 
tains, while the eastern shire of it was ultimately possessed by 
the Baghelas of Kewa. 

The later Bhoja of Central India has been assigned, on toler- 
ably cogent gounds, to the middle of the eleventh century. 
his grandsons, one, Lakshmldhara, was living in A. D. 1104 ; 
and another, Naravarman, died in 1133.^ Udayaditya, who con- 
nects the two generations, may, then, have flourished about 
1075. Alhaua Devi, who is named, in the older of my two in- 
scriptions, as if she were still surviving at the time of its exe- 
cution, was a granddaughter,* as we have seen, of Udayaditya. 
She may thus have been born about 1100. According to the 
sequel of this paper, and other evidence, one of 'her sons, Nara- 
sinha, was reigning in a year 907 ; another, Jayasinha, in 928 ; 
and her greatgrandson, Ajayasinh^ was a minor in 932." Her 
birth may, therefore, have taken place as early as 850, which 
carries back Udayaditya perhaps to 790. These lesser numbers 
plainly do not denote either the era of S'alivahana or that of 
Vikramaditya.’' Nor can they be computed from that of Vala- 
bhi, as ordinarily assumed to count from A. D. 319 : a position 
which, in passing, I believe to be contestable. The specifications 
attached to the dates 907 and 928 are, however, so full, that any 
one who chooses to undertake a somewhat tedious calculation 
is provided with data from which the first year of this, or of 
some other unaccustomed epoch, may be definitely determined. 

Of the two inscriptions now edited, the second, a rude speci- 
men of engraving, I copied with its stone before me. As for the 
first, I have made use of a couple of fac-simile tracings from it : 
but they were prepared by a native, a Muhammadan, who was 
unable to read a letter of the original, and who, consequently, 
is not to be suspected of conscious attempts at amendment.*^ 
The style and conformation of its characters resemble, as nearly 
as possible, those observed on the copperplate of Gasala Uevf. 
At the end of the sixth, sixteenth, and thirty-first stanzas are 
elaborate flourishes. Once they were, it may be, of some signifi- 
cance, now forgotten : here they simply mark the conclusions of 
paragraphs, 
rot. VI. 
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tow I 

wrf rRtrT 

Hirl 

W SIWTTOrTf Wrto 
fK towrn^n 

^ RFH: ^ ^itoiWT: £Ffe%^: 

^ ^ f%WrT HrWTT HTWfll 

O O 

^ jRTftorrtor: i5i^iSr(:Hyif(Hi'=^Niri- 

jrpwqfl: gm iit^ii 

^ ^ to ?TT torw J>to stjr- 

qr][l 

3^ rRte^^H ^ 3sW WtrT J^=hitiH: 
WT^ fWT^ to:ii^H 

niMvSqu*®i^: J^R 4itH^U'6: toliw iiSii 

f^rtowFFtoriTw TO 
3^ =hrtf=r><TiMl TOrf gVTSfft:J 

to: to toRT:«HH 
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5EnrF^ ^:i 

FTT?T 

3^ yrf^ SlftoliMl 

51^ Snrjf^n 


rlsTiPlU^Irn^rll 

ojg JTrT •slri ^ ll^ll 

^*1*iG|f1 yi^H: ^[^oqi 
STT^: ^J^^5rlHHl4^ R” ?n^l 


^ H^ii 

[H rsfrdl fsfH’i I cfacf^rfT: 

TOFFTOT ^[m ^qlHiM3J^<NHH:l 

11^ II 

^r=hliH5lHfH: ^ s^^lUiHUiqH il\on 
rlHI^slPl ^hUi; Mum ^clrll I 

iinii 
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^ fl^iHHCTTTJT ^ 

57 ^ 51 # 

a1^ ;[raf^ i^^rfsiOTTt TlRirej^MWia^^n 

^ ^Hir[q|K%J7 ^TOTf ^ ?IFT# 

<i 

FH^ rH^% H-jH^f^HllHHl^ t 
tlK4r<ir4^#ffl t cpfhS^ 5?g: 

T|iq | ^UUf^<l^t!nidTO ^pffgRT 

FTPTR sTR I^IRt 


* The ^ is rather dim in my fkc-similes. The word in which it occurs ends a 
line on the stone, which is here somewhat worn. There is no doubt about the 
^ is the only form given in the dictionaries ; but is equally gram- 
mailed 

I I may as well remark, concerning this unusual name, that its appearance on 
the stone is such as to preclude all uncertainty. No person who is familiar with 
Indian inscriptions need be told that ^GTJ’. was here to be mcpected. Had this, 
however, been the intended reading, the method observed, without exception, in 
this inscription, would have converted the nasal point, at the end of the foregoing 
verse, into a IT, 

J In these words, at the termination of a line, the stone is slightly broken. Hie 
cni ifl unmistakable : but the conjunct ^3" has no authority but indisputable neces- 
sity. The verb is completed, in the next line, with perfect distinctness, 

§ This division violates a law of prosody, 

I Some letters are here mining, on the stone, directly beneath the spoken 
of in the last note but one. Tim y is plainly legible; and the foilowi^ Ime com- 
mences with °=yyTT^, My suggestion of will hardly be ebaUenged. 
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HoT^: nroif^: I 

i^n=hluicn<;^M[HJ(|5Tqt 

2d^rIrIT^>c?WTFr5 

=:>r 

qgrT^wnFTJ 5;i^^3TOn^:i 

R^^rsTRrS' ^pf^: ^HTOT? i 

Hy|=hrl 1 [hH ll\(3li 

FlW^Wr FFR^: yillHKjHW- 

^ 'O 

HIH*H?N(Rl(lHfui|RiHTf^: I 

fT ftW 

5^ ■^NlslHH'irilH 

65 
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RFn^sTTO’ 

^ m^- 

wi sP# TOprgMit^oH 

rlWv^m RFRWFT#- 

•s 

Hisa]<Mii<ryyfir p^i 

n II 

HHIU'iIhsT ^ftnf^rTT HIM+'lf 

gWH^CPlHI ^^TTrJ CIsTRt 
HHr^r^Ul\s4j|IUri sTiR^r^HI^ 

1^=1 l«^N 1^*1 l^IlM JTd^U|H(^(: I 

^ cfiiH cqiHWf felUllHc^ 

^FTFTf 

HMiiM*iirTli l 

'-5 

^ mjiw^ 
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^^hRih Fim g ra ar ifi 
^ OT TOTf^ q [ «^Mlun-> frTf 
RlsI 3 rTT 

grsFif^ gH ' tqHci : i 

y«e^‘ 




II II 

5?ni#Hl^lMH«yiHHMHR<^dHHH l 

'j <i\*\ 

^■|^Ufj[ ^ ^r^WI<HliM R©:iit(T:ii 

57T^ ^gD ?lli^lqTHTllMI*i[^l 
?TPT Hlyi HIH 3TnfH^ ^FI^-* 


# lit^^ii 

!rf(r<Riur rafte^n^i 

rl|8^|vitj^*i(^l^ ?TFT HW( H'=n(^^i<,cft*j|^ii^o ii 


♦ Here is another prosodial defect, similar to that pointed out in the fourteenth 
stanza. 



otmfrFTi 

OTTCT Firaf 

aisR f^pfii^ 

•\ o o 

5TigT JTf^Hiri tnm fw 

^tT*’ flHH- 
rRH^J^n^iiTiGigi^^^i I 
572n#TOFTf§7T^ 

n^gii 

5l2nf^H=h(]X'^l 

fjg?feTnH» 

g^M ufiiM M 

terf rf^TTi^nitf ^4 hmi(Rh 

h'o 'nrfgfl 

^ * He first lialf of this line faultily ends with the middle of a word, the syllable 
^ ; in contrariety to a metrical canon. 
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Translation. 


Om ! Glory to S'iva ! 

1. May the lunar digit on the brow of the Moon-bedecked — 
which digit, though but one, and individual, yet, even in the ab- 
sence of evening, constantly begets the conviction, as pertains to 
the opulent in attendants, that it is the second' — augment your 
prosperity, and preserve it unimpaired.* 

2. May the ranges of sacred watering-booths — chafed by the 
creeping and leaping waves of the celestial river which meanders 
on the head of S'iva — protect you. Is it lines of white lotoses 
that present themselves ? Or divisions of the moon ? Or germs 
of virtuous deeds ? Or, else, the sloughs of serpents ? Or, again, 
eruptions of ashes? Thus are they made the subject of specula- 
tion by the immortals.^ 

3. That which is a pure pervading element ; that by whose rev- 
olutions the earth is illuminated ; that which imparts happiness 
to the eyes of the world ; that which is the cause of diversity 
among savors and the like, whose inhesion is in the terrene; 
that which is a receptacle surcharged with odor ; he that sacri- 
fices ; that which is altsolutely cold ; and that which is tactile, hut 
devoid of color : may S'iva, by virtue of these material forms,® 
defend you. 

4. May Nilakaptha^ — exciting, by the display of his javelin and 
battle-axe,® affection in his votaries ; the smeared with camphor ; 
and exultant in his dance — qonfer on you all objects of desire. 

6. May the Elephant-faced® — counterfeiting ivory whiter than 
the jessamin, in bearing a lunar fragment^ potent to dispel the 
darkness® of multitudinous impediments, and free from the small- 
est stain — compassionately accord to you supreme felicity. 

6. May Saras wati — practicing, with manifold elocution,® aU 
her devices; and by employing though but the minutest rudiment 
of whose blandishments, men inspire, in assemblies, the highest 
reverence — support you. 

7. In the lunar line*® there was a sovereign, by name Aijuna : 
possessor of a thousand arms ; a fire, by night and day, in sub- 
duing the hearts, one after another, of all dwellers in the three 
worlds ; by his effulgence putting contempt on other monarchs ; 
and, by the recollection of whom, things long ago lost, or taken 
by thieves, are, even to this day, recovered.** 

8. Among his descendants arose Kokalla Deva: a famous 
lord of earth ; whose story, though most wonderful, is yet not 
mythical ; wearing a majestic aspect ; and whose name, invoiced, 
was the sole re^rt that produced joy to the triple universe. 

9. From him sprung King Gangeya Deva : who, by the dis- 
comfiture of hostile princes sustaining huge mountains of pride. 
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acquired infinite distinction ; and who, an all-bestowing tree to 
suppliants, as making Mount Meru unworthy of similitude, placed 
this earth, though lying below, above elysium, and rendered it 
a fit habitation for the gods ; 

10. The vine of whose renown — a vine sprinkled with the 
nectar of meritorious achievements, and promotive of pure ex- 
cellence — expanded itself over the entire pavilion of the cosmic 
egg. 

11. Of him — who replenished with gold the ocean of impor- 
tunities of his crowd of petitioners ; and of coveted celebrity — 
was born King Karria : 

12. Which king, unprecedented in ^lender, maintaining the 
full energy of heroism, the Pandya discontinued violence ; the 
Mufala renounced all inclination of arrogance ; the Kanga ne- 
gotiated an audience ; the Vanga, with the Kalingas, was solicit- 
ous to do thereafter; the Kira, like a parrot, staid in his house, 
as a cage and the Hiina** dismissed his elation : 

13. Princes at variance with him ; whose consorts severally thus 
protested: ‘This whole country, which he enjoys in consequence 
of the defeat of our lords, will we, as it were, diminish to view : 
for that, by the tears springing from our eyes, we have made 
great the seas; and we have, moreover, aggrandized them by 
the surpassing water*^ of our jewels.’ 

14. From him the illustrious Yas'ahkarpa derived his honor- 
able origin : who lighted up the circuit of the quarters with the 
moon of the fame which accrued to him fi’om devastating Cham- 
parapya;^® whose heart was free froqi erookedness ; preeminent’® 
among rulers; who, holding all learned men whomsoever in 
esteem, enriched them by his munificence. 

15. From him, a treasure of the perfection’’^ of all virtues, in- 
scrutable, sprung King Grayakarna Deva ; the very sun of whose 
grandeur availed’® to bring about the uprising of a sea’® of deso- 
lation to the wives of his foes. 

16. A monarch was he, who, in brightness of comphanon, out- 
rivalled orpiment;* who was a cornucopia®’ of probity, a gar- 
land of di&sive merits, the one destroyer of the hordes of his 
enemies, of unsullied splendour in battle, restraining the wicked 
by his beaming glory, and whose sword was of the keenest. 

17. The race®® of the sons of Gobhila is of note among the na- 
tions. Therein was born King Hansapala ; by whose thronging 
armaments, equipped with gallantry, and irresistible, the mar- 
shalled squadrons of all combined antagonists were humiliated. 

18. The issue of his body was the fortunate King Yairisinha ; 
whose feet were tinged by the reflection of the head-gems in the 
frontlets of all tributary chieftains,®® prostrate in act of fealtyf^ 
a repository of faultless wisdom, but not, indeed, an asylum^ to 
imperious suitors. 
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19. He, Vairisinha, moreover, consigned the kinsmen of his 
adversaries to the recesses of deep caverns; and, entering in per- 
son, caused that their women* neglected their tresses altogether. 

20. Of him was born King Vijajasinha ; the good fortune of 
whose foes was overborne by the pressure of his comeliness and 
chivalry, deserving the congratulations of all the people; and 
the moon of whose glory was waxing in the world continually. 

21. S'yamala Devi, the beauteous daughter of Udayaditya, 
supreme ruler of the realm^ of Malava, was his consort ; a talis- 
man* of bountiful courses, and lauded for her elegance. 

22. Of him. King Vijayasinha, equal to the custody of the 
world, was born, by her, hana Devi ; in presentment, the spot- 
less fluttering pennon of her long-descended lineage as the 
wife® of S'ankara had her origin from the Master of Mountains, 
by Mena,®^ and as the spouse of S'ubhrabhanu sprang from Dak- 
sha, creator of the human family, by Virim.® 

23. King Gayakarna, celebrating nuptial rites vnth her, be- 
stowed on her the highest affection ; even as S'ankara on S'iva.® 

24. She, a mansion of erotic sentiment, the pinnacle-ball® of 
accomplishments, a wreath of loveliness, the emporium of excel- 
lencies, brought forth, by King Gayakarna, a son. King Nara- 
sinha Deva. 

25. Of hini) the prosperous King Narasinha Deva, may the 
refulgent moon of glory as it were imbue the walls of the direc- 
tions with grateful store of refreshing nectar. And may the 
earth, obtaining in him a fitting protector, thus enjoy content, 
as that of foregone mighty monarchs it shall take no slightest 
thought, 

26. May his younger brother, Jayasinha Deva — in wondrous 
wise doing honor to his hrother, the first-born ; like as for Edma 
regard was had hy Sauraitri — be eminently victorious ; who, 
strong-armed, defeated his enemies’ hosts, strepitant as thunder- 
ing clouds, teeming with strategy, and comprising warriors of 
most stalworth frames. Bravo !® 

27. That lady, the open-handed Alhana Devi, mother of the 
happy Narasinha Deva, occasioned this sanctuary of Indumauli® 
to be erected, and this cloister, with its admirable pavement. 

28. The same, by the agency of her commissioners, constructed 
this hall of learning and line of gardens, wanting for nothing 
in two ranges, attached to the temple of S'ambhu. 

29. To this divinity, entitled Vaidyanatha,®^ the queen — to the 
end that her good deeds might be blazoned — set apart the village 
known by the name of Undi, in the canton® of Jaiili, with all 
the dues eodgible therefrom. 

30. In li& manner she appropriated another village, called 
Makarapataka,^^ situate at the base of the hills, on the south 
bank of the Harmada. 
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81. Let the auspicious Eudraras'i, a P^'upata^® ascetic, of the 
Lata^^ race, and his heirs spiritual, fitly administer the duties of 
the charge of this establishment, till S'ambhu shall mete out dve 
duration of the spheres. 

82. In the family of Maunin — connected with three branches, 
those of Bhargava, Vaitahavya, and Savetasa^ — was born, of 
Mahes'wara, so called, one Dharanidhara, by name ; a person of 
worship, repute, and good presence: 

88. By whom — adorned with seemly radiance as his frontlet, 
replete with exuberance of exalted tenderness, and whose grati- 
fying condition long endured — the three worlds were, so to speak, 
irradiated. 

84. His son, Prithwidhara — who has scanned the further shore 
of the profound main of all science, and whose concourse of dis- 
ciples has conquered scholastically the round of the quarters — 
transcribed'*® this encomium. 

35. His — Prithundhara's — ^younger brother, of singular skill 
among such as are conversant in logic, the learned S'as'idhara, 
as was his appellation, composed this memorial : 

86. All this the artificei^* called Pfthe, proficient in the ordi- 
nances of Vis'wakarman,*® has regulated ; as Prithu disposed the 
earth.*® 

87. Mahfdhara, son of the chief craftsman, Balasinha, wrought 
this stone with characters ; as the firmament is besiroum with stars. 

Sunday, the 11th day of the light fortnight of Marga, in the 
year 907. 


IsrscBiPTioN No. n. 
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Translation. 

1. We render homage to the supreme Brahma, who is intel- 
lect and felicity f’’ adored by Brahma and the other inferior dei- 
ties ; Mahadeva god of gods ; parent of the world.^® 

2. The son of the fortunate fong Gayakarna, the auspicious 
King Karasinha Deva, has conquered the earth. May the fortu- 
nate Jayasinha Deva, the equitable prince,®® his younger brother, 
long be triumphant ! 

3. Kes'ava, son of the late A'ladeva Astaka, the Brahman so 
called, procured this temple of I's'wara to be constructed.®^ 

In the year 928 ; Sunday, the 6th day of the light fortnight of 
S'ravana ; the moon being in the asterism Hasta. 

Family name®^ of Kes'ava, the collector®® — Katyayana; his 
residence — the village of Sikha, in Malavaka.®* 

Prosodial Index to the former of the foregoing 
Inscriptions. 


No. of stanza. 

Name of metre. 

1, 5, 8, 15, ) 

17, 18, 20, 26. [ 

Vasantatilakd. 

2, 3, 7, 9, 12, ) 

13, 14, 22, 25. J 

S'&rddlavikridita, 

4, 10, 11, 23, ) 

28, 30, 35, 36, 37. | 

Vakira. 

6. 

S'ubkd. 

16. 

MdUni. 

19, 27. 

21. 

Upendravajrd. 

S'ri. 

24. 

Sati. 

29. 

S'dlini. 

31. 

32, 34. 

Indravajrd. 

Varidhard. 

33. 

A'ryd. 


None of these metres call for special remark, except those of 
stanzas 6, 21, 24, 32, and 34. In these we have quatrains com- 
posed of the Indravajrd and Upendravajrd measures intermixed. 
The modes in which they are combined were long ago alluded 
to,* but have not yet been detailed; and the A'Jchydnaki, which 
Colebrooke correctly limits,t has erroneously been understood 
as embracing all these variations.:|: The A'khydnaki, as ordina- 


* Colebrooke’s ]^IiscelL Essays, it 100. 

• Ibid., ii. 124, 164. 

Dr. Stenzler’s JRaghuvana'a, p. 174; and Dr. Boehtlingk’s S' dhuntala, p. 290. 
Other editors have gone still further astray, in supposing the term Indravajrd to 
denote a tetrastich of any of the sixteen sorts named in the text, the Upendravajrd 
VOL. VI. 66 
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lily described, is the same as the Smriti; some, on the other 
hand, holding it to be one with the Maniprahhd. The Vipari- 
takhydnaki, again, is equivalent to the S'ivd ; or, perhaps, on a 
different view, it corresponds with the S'uhhd. Very likely the 
comprehensive nomenclature about to be brought forward is of 
somewhat late origin. It does not, however, furnish appellations 
for mere factitious or new-fangled refinements ; as will be seen 
— to go no further* — ^by the annexed references to a few of the 
first fifty-nine stanzas of a single canto of the Itaghuvans'a.^ 
The pure Upendravajrd and the pure Indravajrd constitute, re- 
spectively, the beginning and the end of the series. 


No. 

Sanskrit name. 

Prakrit name. 

2. 

Maniprubhd, or Kirti. 

Kitti. 

3. 

Kdntimati or Fdni. 

Vdni. 

4. 

Sati or M&la. 

Midd. 

5. 

Oati, or S'dla. 

Said. 

6. 

Smriti., or Hansi. 

Hansi. 

'7. 

Kris' d, or M&yd. 

Mad. 

8. 

S'ri, or Jayd. 

Jdd. 

9. 

Bhriti, or B&la. 

Bald. 

10. 

Unnata, or A'rdrd, 

Addd. 

11. 

S'ivd, or Bhadrd. 

Bhaddd. 

12. 

Varidhard, or Premd. 

Pemmd. 

13. 

Pritimati, or Rdmd. 

Rdrnd. 

14. 

Priyd, or Riddhi. 

Riddhi. 

16. 

S'uhhd, or Buddhi, 

Buddhi. 


Composition. 

Kaghn., ! 

I u r TJ. 

39. 

r I Tj TJ. 

1. 

I I u r. 

16. 

r u I u. 

28. 

I U I IJ. 

2. 

r 1 1 u. 

59. 

I I I u. 

22. 

U U U I. 

6. 

I U U I. 

13. 

U I U I. 

9. 

I I U I. 

16. 

U IT I I. 

8. 

I U I I. 

31. 

U I I I. 

12. 


The metres of this table are disposed agreeably to a method 
w'hich evidences some ingenuity. The ensuing couplet — which, 
like those that follow it, is from the Vritta-ratndkara — states the 
rule : 

sralufp (TOT std TOT: farfyinpn 


not excepted. See Prof. Lassen’s Anthologia Sanscritica, p. 104; and hist 
govinda. Prolegomena, p. xxiv. Dr. Tullberg is of the same opinion, and, in like 
manner, wrongly holds that the Indravajrd may commence with a palimbacchiua, 
or with an amphibrach, at pleasure, yee his Mdlavikd et Agnimitra, p. vii. It 
may be observed that the stanza which he there numbers as the fiftieth has twelve 
syllables to the verse, not eleven. It is, therefore, Vans' astha ; a metre which 
may be elongated from the Upendravajrd, by simply exchanging its final syllable 
for an iambus. 

* The eleven stanzas, blended of Upendravajrds and Indravajrds, which occur in 
the S'dkuntala. exemplify no less than nine of these species. 

+ My authorities for the following particulars are the Chhando-mdrtanda, as cited 
ra iha Vrittaratndkarddars' a oi Div^kara Bhatbi, son of Mahadeva Bhat^ ; and a 
treatise on Prdkrit prosody, my copy of which is defective at the commencement 
and at the conclusion, and of which I know neither the title nor the author. If the 
Sanskrit nameS in the first column here given have Prdkrit representatives, I have 
not met with them. 
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XpFT^ uic(ri^ Mc4ciiy 

JRrlT^ -szi M^IWId: ^•^ifoll^^fddfi.fir: ii 

A more explicit explanation, and one specifically adapted to 
the combinations before ns, may be given in these words. Write 
U four times in a horizontal line. Under the first to the left 
place an I ; and, to complete the second line and variation, bring 
down the other three, to accompany it. The same process is 
again and again to be repeated. The U which stands furthest 
on the right is always the letter which governs the leading con- 
version next to be effected ; all the letters to the right of that 
directly under it being exchanged for U’s. Thus continue to 
operate until a line is brought out made up of I’s. 

Suppose, again, that only the number of a variation is known, 
and it is required to ascertain how that variation is constituted : 

firair %oRlTT3Tr ri^iy n 

In other words, halve the figure, if the result will be an inte- 
ger. U not divisible by two without a remainder, first add 
unity to it. When four numbers are thus obtained, subscribe 
U’s to the odd, and I’s to the even. 

.p 1111 6321 12 632 16 842 

UUUU UUIU IIUI IIII 

Once more, the components of a variation are given, to find 
its number ; 

rnrrf^mrT i 

Write 1, 2, 4, and 8 beneath the four literal symbols, respect- 
ively; and increase by one the sum of the figures attached to 
the I’s. 

„ UUUU UUIU IIUI IIII 

1248 1248 1248 1248 

0-fl=:l. 4+1=5. 1+2+8+1=12. 1+2+4+8+1=16. 

The couplets which follow, in the original, however curious, 
are of little practical value. Two of them show how to deter- 
mine the number of variations containing one I and three U’s, 
two I’s and two U’s, etc. Afterwards, the construction of the 
khanda-meru is described by implication. 
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N'otes ox the Ixtkoductiox. 

a. Near this spot I saw a temple, in the circumjacent close of which 
were mutilated images, of large size, of the sixty-four Yoginls. 

b. When at this place, on enquiring its ancient name, I was told, by 
the village oracle, that it was the Tripura of the Purinas. 

In the eighth chapter of the Reva-mahatmya it is said that Tripuri- 
kshetra, where S'iva flung down Tripura the Titan, lies to the north of 
the Narmada. 

The twenty-ninth chapter of the same work somewhat discordantly 
relates as follows. The demon Bana, in reward of his austerities as a 
votary of S'iva, received from him the gift of a city. Brahm4 and 
Vishnu each adding another, he obtained the epithet of Tripura, or TqI- 
noUg. When slain by S'iva, as he was traversing the heavens, a part of 
his carcass fell near the well-known mountain S'ris'aila, in Siddhakshe- 
tra ; another fragment, not far from Amarakantaka ; and the remainder, 
in the vicinity of Gangasigara, The weapon, Aghordstra, with which 
he was demolished, reached the earth at a point of the Nerbudda hard 
by Jales'waratirtha, and sunk to Rasatala, the nethermost of the infernal 
stages. Where this tale is briefly rehearsed in the Ganes'opapurana — 
prior section, chapter seventy-one — Bdna carries off Pradyumna ; whose 
father, Krishna, attacks the giant, and, after propitiating Ganes'a, over- 
comes the monster and takes possession of his city S'onitapura. The 
Vishnu-purana tells a very different story. See Wilson’s translation, 
p. 596. Some ten chapters of the first half of the Ganes'opapurana, 
beginning with the thirty-eighth, are taken up with Tripura or Bdna. 

Parenthetically, M. Troyer is wrong in speaking of the “ trois villes,” 
named from Tripura, as being “ du moderne pays de Tipparah ” [Raja- 
tarangini, iii. 610). It is stated, in the course of the legend above re- 
counted from the Reva-mahatmya, that there is a Tripurapura in the 
neighborhood of S'ris'aila. That the town vulgarly called Tipperah, 
which gives name to a district of Bengal, is more properly Tipura, by 
depravation of the Sanskrit Tripura, we have the high authority of 
Colebrooke. See his Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Com- 
merce of Bengal, London edition of 1806, pp. 28 and 30; and his Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, ii. 241. Some relevant but unverified assertions of 
Colonel Wilford will be found in the Asiatic Researches, xiv. 451. Of 
the situation of the third Tripura, or Tripuri, evidently the most noted 
of all, there can be little question. The Tripuri named in the Haima- 
kos'a is explained by Professor Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, as 
being “ the modem Tipperah.” But the Haima-koS'a, in my manuscript 
copy of the text and commentary, gives, as another designation of Tri- 
puri, ; which, in the Calcutta impression, is corrapted to 

I have not access to the English or other new reprint of this 
vocabulary.^ Professor Wilson also inadvertently gives the adjec- 
tive of Rjuf), as an equivalent substantive. 

I suspect that the ablution, spoken of at p. 492 of the Journal of the 
Ariatic Society of Bengal for 1839, took place at Tripuri, not at “Sri- 
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mantipuri,” as according to the translation. That the original runs 
is not an unreasonable conjecture. 

It is, thus, tolerably cle» that Chedi, at one time, extended down the 
Nerbudda almost to the western extremity of the District of Jubulpoor, 
as now defined. I shall return to the consideration of Chedi a few pages 
forward. 

Professor Lassen’s deductions from the legend of the slaughter of 
Tripura are scarcely such as to command- unqualified assent. See his 
Indische Alterthumskunde, i. 7l, 72, foot-note. 

c. Under the reign of Lakshmidhara — son of Udayaditya, and grand- 
son of Bhoja — a grant of a village was issued by his younger brother, 
Naravarman. Its date is A. D. 1104. Naravarman lived till 1133. See 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, i (1843). 
277-281 ; and Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 303. I will here 
simply mention that the speculations of the late Mr. Henry Torrens, 
which carry back the era of Udayaditya to the seventh century, are 
utterly without foundation. This I shall show at length, in a future 
communication. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1840, p. 545. 

d. Their gentile denomination was, perhaps, Kulachuri. I am not 
prepared to say what relation, whether that of identity, or otherwise, 
may have subsisted between the Kulachuris, “ Karachulis,” Kalacburis, 
and “ Kalabhuris.” See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1839, pp. 488 and 490 ; Select Specimens, of the Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, ii. 359 (second edition) ; and Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
hi. 259, and iv. 19. 

e. Vonthd Devi, daughter of a Lakshmana who governed Chedi, 
became the wife of Yikramaditya — if the name be not Vijitiditya — a 
prince of the Chdlukyas. See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
hi. 261 ; iv. 7, 40.; v. 345. 

f. The term Yuvaraja is much more like a title, ‘prince regent,’ than 
like an appellation. For an apparent example of it a^ the name of a 
king, see the Journal of the Rov’al Asiatic Society, iii. 

That our Yuvaraja is an antonoraasia for Lakshmana Deva, is a reve- 
lation for which we are to thank a writer who has never yet been taxed 
with excess of critical scepticism. In the present instance, however, 
there is no reason why his word should not be taken without reseiwe. 
The fact here brought forward was immaterial to any of his theories. 
I mean Colonel Wilford. See the Asiatic Researches, ix. 108. 

g. He founded the city of Karnavati. See the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 489. Karn4vati may have been misread 
for Karnavali. If so, perhaps we have it in Karanbel, now a heap of 
ruins, only a few miles from Bhera Ghat. But local tradition refers 
Karanbel to a chieftain of Gadhamandala. 

“ The famous S'rikarna Deva, in his grant, lately found at Benares, 
declares that he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on the 
banks of the Narmad4, in the district of the western Gauda, or Gaur, 
in the province of M41ava. Their residence was at Chauli Mahes'wara, 
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a famous place of worship, to this day, on the Narmadi ; and built by 
one of his ancestors.” Col. WUford in the As. Ees., ix. 103. 

“The ancestors of S'rikarna Deva, mentioned in the grant, were, 
first, his father Gangeya Deva, with the title of Vijayakantaka : he 
died in a loathsome dungeon. He was the son of Kokalla Deva, whose 
father was Lakshmanaraja Deva.” Id., ibid., ix. 108. 

It is easy enough to imagine how Colonel Wilford would have spec- 
ulated on a Kokalla’s having a son S'adruka, had he been aware of the 
circumstance. 

h. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490 : 
also note 13, further down this paper. 

t. Yas'ahkarma Deva is the form in which, doubtless by mistake, 
his name is elsewhere written. Ibid., p. 490. 

j. Gayikarna, the more grammatical form, is found in my second 
inscription, and in the grant issued by G4sala Devi. 

Ic. Her name has also appeared as Arhana Devi. See the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490. 

l. This prince, it should seem, left no offspring, male or female. 

m. Ajayasinha is placed in the year 932 of an unspecified era. See 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 492. His con- 
sent to the grant of a village, made, at that time, by his mother, was 
considered to be necessary. As further evidence that he was only heir 
expectant to the government, and not actually in possession, we have 
the argument that he is styled 

n. This appellation is the same as that of one or more ancient sages 
who have written on Vaidika matters. The immediate successor of 
the founder of the Udeypoor dynasty is called Guhila, in the only other 
inscription yet found, one from Mount Aboo, where he is commemo- 
rated : 



• mifff%rT; rj=rf3rrf&(TOr: • 

'sS tfv. 

iT%rTOr asr: unn 

* Preeminent is the generous race of Guhila ; abounding with branches 
and offsets; of good progeny; of laudable attributes ; whose vehicles 
adorn the directions ; resting on the heads of monarchs.’ 

In translating, I have neglected the puns. 

RTTf cfff^TrnT'Sf^wrariH 

nrwmsifrTT: II 1 

‘ The son of Vappaka was King Guhila, so called ; a master of policy ; 
and whose name the rulers sprung from his family invocate, for the pur- 
pose of obviating the collective defilements of the Iron Age.’ 
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For the original of these passages, and of those shortly to he adduced, 
which has never before been published, I am indebted to the kindness 
of my noble friend the late Sir Henry Lawrence. Professor Wilson’s 
copy of the Sanskrit was manifestly a careless one. See the As. Res., 
xvi. 292-298. 

Concerning the Gahlots, as the Gohhilas are vernacularly entitled. Sir 
Henry M. Elliot writes : “ Their neighbors, who for some unexplained 
reason are fond of imputing cowardice to them, say their name of Gah- 
lot is derived from gahld, a slave-girl ; but the real origin is the fol- 
lowing, which is universally believed in Mewar. When the ancestors 
of the Rana of Mewar were expelled from Guzerat, one of the queens, by 
name Pushpavati, found refuge among the Brahmans of the Mallia 
Mountains. She was shortly afterwards delivered of a son, whom she 
called, from the cave — gnhd — in which he was born, by the name of 
Gahlot; and from him are descended the present Ranas of Hdeypur. 
Their claim to he descended from Noshirwan and a Grecian Princess, 
which has frequently been discussed, invests this clan with a peculiar 
interest.” Supplemental Glossary, i. 322, 323. Sir Henry should have 
seen that this etymology has far too much of the ordinary complexion 
of native romance to deserve the ready credence he has accorded it. 

Had the name in discussion been derived from guhd, and so etymolo- 
gically significant, it would scarcely have been changed into Gobhila. 
Very likely it was originally Guhila, and was subsequently Sanskritized 
into Gobhila, for the sake of seeming canonization. 

o. The present mention of Hansap&la is, as I have already intima- 
ted, the first that we have of him. He was also called Vairata, unless 
Vairate was his brother, or some other near relative. I again cite the 
inscription from Mount Aboo : 

Hi * * * * 



‘Vairata, a lord of earth, who destroyed the abode of his antagonists 
with his two stafitlike arms, caused, by his might, the heads of those 
inimical to him to toss long on their pillows. 

‘That king, who had destroyed all his adversaries, having demised, 
in the next place Vairisinha [i. e., the lion of his foes'\ justified his de- 
signation the earth over. 

‘ Of broad chest and slender waist, making the dwellers of the earth 
to tremble at his battle-cry, Vijayasinha [*. e., the lion of conquest] then 
slew his enemies, as they had been elephants.’ 

Instead of the first of these three paragraphs. Professor Wilson has ; 
“ the king of the world, having slain the associates of his foes, compelled 
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tliem to bow their foreheads to his footstool.” On this he obsen'es : 
“ There is, however, something wrong in the verse ; and it seems likely 
that we should have the proper name, in it, of another prince. Ksho- 
nis'wara may be a proper name, instead of an epithet : bnt "it is not 
ordinarily so used.” As. Ees., xvi. 295. It is difiicult to form even a 
guess as to what the Professor had before him. At all events, his text 
was miserably corrupt. 

p. Mangala, a Chalukya chieftain, is said to have repelled Buddha- 
raja, son of a S'ankaragana. See the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, iii. 203 etc. 

q. The matter of this paragraph I have collected from these sources: 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, iii. 94 etc. ; and Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, i. 217 etc., iv. Ill etc. 
The last reference has Kokkala for Kokalla. 

I have adopted, on examination, an obvious suggestion of the late 
Balagangadhara S'dstrin, as regards the topical acceptation of the term 
importing the relationship between Ak41avarsha and Indra. It may be 
added that Major G. L. Jacob has altogether misunderstood his original, 
in espousing Mahadevi to Ak41avarsha. 

r. Professor Lassen, in 1827, wrote as follows, touching Chedi and 
its synonyme : “hisce nominibus nil de situ gentis definitur; nam om- 
nia prorsus sunt ignota. Chedes a Wilsone (s. v.) ad earn regionem 
referuntur, quae, hodie dicitur Chandail : verum hoc contra auctoritatem 
Hamiltonis est, qui (Descrip. of Hind., II., p. 13) asserit, Chandail Sans- 
crite dictum fuisse Chandala. Totam rem, ut incertam, in medio relin- 
quam.” Commentatio etc. de Pentapotamia Indica, p. 89. And the 
question, it is believed, has awaited adjudication down to the publica- 
tion of the present paper. 

Mr. Wathen confounds Chedi with Ganjam. See the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society^ ii. 380. Afterwards he makes it to be “Chandail, 
in Berar.” Ibid., v. 345, 346. From Captain Blunt we know where 
Chandail begins, in one direction : but its extent has never been defined. 
Asiatic Researches, vii. 59 eto. Sir Henry M. Elliot, speaking of the 
Chandels, says that there is “a large clan of them south of Burdee, 
giving name to a province called Chandelkhand.” Supplemental Glos- 
sary, i. 180, 181. But the word Chandelkhand, though analogical in 
formation, is, I find, nothing but a coinage : like the late Colonel Dix- 
on’s Merwara — as it is written accurately — for what the natives call 
Magra. 

But, if Mr. Wathen’s views are more or less wide of the mark, neither 
can we rely on the dictum of Professor Wilson, who says that “the 
situation of the ancient kingdom of S'is'up^la is always considered to 
be that of the modem Chandail ; and in original Sanskrit writers 
Ranastambha * * is well known to be Chandail and Boghelt, and 

lying south of the country termed Vindhyap&rs'wa, the skirts of the 
Vindhya mountains.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, ii. 394. 
Again he speaks, vaguely, of “Chedi, or Chandail, in central Hindus- 
tan.” Ibid., iii. 208. His earliest decision of this point is in the first 
edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, w'here we read, ' in definition of 
Chedi : “ The name of a country ; perhaps the modern Chandail. Or. D.” 
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This abbreviation indicates “ the original compilation, viftien the word 
contained appeared to be correct, and could not be found in any other 
authority.” The fact seems to be, that the apposition of Chandail to 
Chedi was the mere guess of some pandit, and a guess prompted by 
their remote similarity in sound. Yet it is written, in the Professor’s 
translation of the Vishnu-pur&na, p. 186 : “ Chedi is usually consid- 

ered as Chandail, on the west of the Jungle Mehals, towards Nagpur. 
It is known, in times subsequent to the Puranas, as Ranastambha.” 
This annotation is annexed to the impossible word “ Chedyas.” The 
Sanskrit has Chedi ; the people of which are Chaidyas or Chedayas, 
according to Hemachandra. The Jungle Mehals are to the east of 
Chhota Nagpur, and conterminous with it ; and the equivalence of 
Chandail to the doubtful Ranastambha is altogether hypothetical. See 
the Quarterly Oriental Magazine for December, 1824, p. 192, foot-note. 
There is no such country as Ranastambha named where Professor Wil- 
son thought he had found one. See the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, iii. 262. Among the descendants of Jyamagha, says the Pro- 
fessor, “ we have the Chaidyas, or princes of Baghelkhand, and Chan- 
daii, and Das'4rha — more correctly, perhaps, Das'arna — Chattisgher” 
(sic). Translation of the Vishnu-puruiM. In passing, at p. 186 of the 
same work, Chhattisgarh only “ seems to be in the site of Das'arna.” 
Das'&rna was to the east of Chandeyree. 

M. Tkoyer confidingly asserts of the “Tchedas,” that “ils habitent le 
Behkr meridional ;” and he speaks of Chedi as being “ probablement le 
Tchandail actuel.” Raja-tarangini, i. 567, note ; ii. 629. 

It may be concluded that Rewa and Mundla, in part, if not in all, at 
least as to the second, were anciently embraced in the land of Chedi. 
At that time, as in times when the old geographical nomenclature of 
Central India had fallen into disuse, it also took in something of the 
District of Jubulpoor. When Dhrishtaketu was lord of the Chaidyas, 
his residence was at S'uktimati ; and at one period, if not then as well, 
a stream of the same name flowed past the capital of Chedi. Hard by 
was Mount Kolahala. Mahahharata, Vana-parvan, s'l. 898 and 2531 ; 
and A'di-parvan, s'l. 2342-2368. We might expect to find that the 
S'uktimati river took its rise in the S'uktimat mountains ; but, on the 
contrary, its source is referred to the Riksha range, from which various 
Puranas derive the Nerbudda, the Taptee, and the Tonse. The site of 
the city of S'uktimati is, therefore, not yet to be settled by the aid of 
its river. Colonel Wilford, with his usual eccentricity, relegates the 
S'uktimati, “ full of oysters,” to parts widely astray from its sober lati- 
tude and longitude. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1851, p. 254. 

The town of Tewar, a few' miles from the station of Jubulpoor, was, 
in distant ages, included in Chedi ; as has been made out jn a prev'ious 
note (note b) : and the first of the inscriptions in this paper shows that 
the jurisdiction of Narasinha was not bounded, in a southerly direction, 
by the Nerbudda. 

Hiouen Thsang, the Buddhist traveller, according to his biographers, 
on leaving Ujjayini, proceeded nine hundred lis N. E., to the kingdom 
of Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo, or Mahes'warapura. But it seems, from the 
VOL. VI. 67 
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Si-yu-ki, that, about a thousand lia to the N. E. of Ujjayini, he found 
the kingdom of Tchi-ki-t’o. M. Stanislas Julien thinks Mahes'warapura 
to be Mysore. Proposing, with doubt, Chikdha as the Sanskrit for 
Tchi-ki-t’o, he adds : “ aujourd’hui, Tchitor.” Voyages des Pelerins 
Bouddhistes, i. 207, 424, 465. Mysore is, however, a long stretch from 
Chitor, instead of a hundred litj neither of these places is N. E. from 
Ujjayini ; and the second is not known to be of any great antiquity. 
On this last point small faith is to be put in Col. Tod. That Tchi-ki-t’o 
stands for Chedi may not be altogether a random suggestion ; especially 
as we are ignorant how far Chedi extended northerly. Again, taking 
certain mist^es in supposition, would Choli Mahes'wara satisfy the 
problem of the two places which Hiouen Thsang next visited after 
Ujjayini ? 

8. See note c, above. 

t. It is singular that her progeny, not more than a quarter of a 
century after her death, should have consented to speak of her without 
mention of her distinguished extraction. Yet so it was. See the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1839, p. 490. 

n. Ibid., p. 492, The editors of the Journal referred to were, as 
we now know, wrong in taking this year to be of the common Samvat, 
and corresponding to A. D. 875. 

Though I do not see what use can be made of the following remark 
of Colonel Wilford on his patent of Karna Deva, yet I transcribe it : 
“ The grant is dated the second year of his new era, and also of his 
reign; answering to the Christian year 192.” Asiatic Eesearches, ix. 
108. The proposal to throw Earns Deva into the second century is 
characteristic. Of that chieftain’s setting on foot an epoch of his own 
we have here the only intimation. 

T. It may not be superfluous to note that the eleventh day of the 
light fortnight of M&rga, 907, and the sixth day of the light fortnight of 
S'rdvana, 928, were not Sundays, in the era of Vikram4ditya. Odsala 
Devi’s inscription, as printed, does not name the month, the semi- 
lunation, its day, or the day of the week. But I should like to examine 
the copperplate itself. 

w. I may add that it seems to have been aimed, in the manuscrip- 
tion of this memorial, to make it as formidable in aspect as practicable. 
To this end, few occasions are left unimproved of doubling consonants 
where the grammar permits their duplication, and of yoking the final 
letters of words to the initials of those that succeed. For example, we 
have and even and nSH ; as also ftiiorr, which is an 

error. Equally unauthorized is which is everywhere put for 
The dental q’ ia; in two instances, combined laterally with r; and 
likewise, in several places, with the dental and palatal sibilants ; for the 
sake of conjunction, the anuswdra is changed to rr, before a sibilant, in 
stanzas six and thirty-five. In the last verse of the twenty-ninth stanza, 
the tr of ^try is repeated, although the visarga of the proceeding word 
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is retained. But, on the other hand, the sibilants are nowliere con- 
founded. sr and oT have different symbols; and they are employed, 
generally, with just discrimination. The deviations, in this article, from 
accuracy, like several of the peculiarities above noticed, may have been 
the fault of the engraver. Thus, 3% is once substituted for gfe, 
for for Slf^TRr, otrer for sn^, and ETPST for STTccr. 

From the eleventh stanza we learn that the jihwaniuUya and its 5? 
were once written ^ ; and, from the twelfth stanza, that the shape of 
the vpadhmkniya and its q' (q) was 

I take this opportunity of expressing the opinion that nearly all the 
inscriptions in the earlier volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which have not been republished, should be deciphered and 
translated anew. At least, a restatement of their facts of history and 
geography — based on a fresh examination, with all our present aids, of 
the originals — would be an enterprise neither unworthy nor infructuous. 
A reservation would, however, fall to be made in favor of those among 
them which were entrusted to Dr. Mill, Mr. Sutherland, and Captain 
Marshall. 

Relics of the description here referred to deserve, indeed, all the care 
that scholarship can bestow upon them; and, occasionally, for a reason 
quite independent of their value as chronicles. The princes, at whose 
instance they were written, employed for them, it is leasonable to sup- 
pose, the best ability they could command. The teachings of the past 
must have admonished them that in these memorials, if at all, their 
names and deeds would survive to coming ages. The style of an in- 
scription, especially if the inscription be in verse, may, accordingly, be 
taken as no unfair index of what was reputed to be literary excellence 
at the time of its compositipn. 

Notes on the Translations, 

1 . The divinity here invoked, under two epithets, is SJahAdeva. The 
‘attendants’ referred to are the well known punas. There are fifteen 
groups of them; named Gomukha, Harina, Stirna, Talajangha, Vriko- 
dara, etc. — Revk-mahktmya, 29th chapter. 

S'as'i-s'ekhara I have rendered by ‘moon-bedecked.’ As for the 
s'ekhara of S'iva, since he wears it on his forehead, it would be incon- 
gruous to speak of it as a crest; though it is usually so denominated. 
The ordinary s'ekhara was a sort of mural crown. In the eighteenth 
stanza we have a s'ekhara enchased with precious stones. 

According to Hindu notions, the moon has sixteen digits; and the 
first of them never appears in the heavens. The new moon, the day of 
which they call the second of the light fortnight, is held to be a combi- 
nation of the first two. But the writer of this inscription evidently 
conceits that the first digit is not seen, as having been transferred to 
S'iva. 

By poetical license, is omitted after in the third verse of 

this stanza. 
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3 . In turning this quatrain into English, perspicuity was consulted 
by an entire departure from the structural sequence of the original. 

Even after knowing that the stands in S'iva’s hair are stands, one can 
form but a slightly less indefinite idea of them than was entertained by 
the supernals in their state of ocular indecision. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to divine the precise drift of some of these saintly conjectures. 
Virtue, agreeably to the chromatics of Indian morality, is white; and 
so, it may be inferred, would be the buddings of meritorious acts. Pos- 
sibly, in place of ‘ eruptions of ashes,’ we should substitute ‘ sources of 
majesty,’ which also is accounted colorless. Yet the interpretation in 
the text is strictly in keeping with S'iva’s notoriously untidy habits. 

Terrestrial stalls, analogous to those here mentioned, or, at least, 
such as are seen in hundreds, every hot season, in Central India, are, 
generally, fragile structures of coarse grass, or of wattle and dab, open 
on one side, and just large enough to hold two or three persons in a 
crouching posture, and as many jars of water. 

To all appearance, whether rightly or wrongly, the word qtrr is 
sometimes used in the sense of a small affluent or feeder. See the Jour- 
nal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for April, 
1843, p. 222, foot-note. 

There is a stanza, by the poetess Padmdvati, closely resembling, in 
style and construction, that to which this note is appended. Venidatta 
quotes it, in his Fadya-veni. It depicts a lady’s folded arms : 

■fipr Pcfiiyi JJTJTTciftcfTrt 

luficriH l 

Hlrf. sn^ iFRrr It 

Further down I shall have occasion to recur to these verses. 

3 . These manifestations, as here intended, and in the order in which 
they are implied or described, are the ether, the sun, the moon, fire, 
earth, the chief priest in sacrifice, water, and air. See Colebrooke’s 
Miscell. Essays, ii. 248, foot-note ; Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu- 
pur&na, pp. 58 and 59, foot-note; the opening of the S'aJcuntala drama; 
the Kum&ra-samhhava, vii. 76 ; and Hemachandra’s scholia on his own 
vocabulary, ii. 110. 

Y4dava the lexicographer, as cited by Mallinatha on the Raghuvam'a 
ii. 35, enumerates these forms in the following couplet : 

Mohanaddsa Mis'ra, in his Hanum&n-^ataJca-dipik&, adduces the en- 
suing lines, of the same import, as from some agama, or sacred author- 
ity : 

l=niaij cTIU JscI I otV i 
sRsrf^ rr: ii 
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M. Chezy, as he says in his edition of the S'akuntala, p. 't.tst, found 
the distich about to be quoted on one of the outer leaves of a MS. : 


^ irfl df^diu^ichiuwa ^ I 

STfmr: ^ ^r'UfeT rR3: OTTT: II 


Professor Wilson, where referred to above, alleges that this is from the 
Vishnu-purdna ; in which, however, I read, on the concurrent authority 
of nine MSS. : 

5t^ ichiiiiHct ^ I 

^rf%7fr afT^PiT: tniT ■^OTTTWtBr: grrnrT n 


In hundreds of places, the discrepancies, for many consecutive verses, 
between passages in different Puranas, when one and the same subject 
is under treatment, are no grosser than these. The lines adduced by 
M. Chezy are still to be verified. Professor Boehtlingk has accepted 
Professor Wilson’s statement, and, it should seem, without thinking to 
test its accuracy. See his S'akuntala, p. 142. 

Of the five elements, as the Hindus reckon them, the ether alone is 
propounded to be universally diffused. It is, further, maintained that 
the development, in earth, of color, taste, smell, and tangibility, is due 
to the influence of caloric. Stench and fragrance can be predicated of 
earth only : the characteristic of water is coldness : and the atmosphere 
can be touched, and has no hue. 

Of the eight constituents of Krishna, only the five so-called elements 
are included in the catalogue above detailed ; three, or mind, intellect, 
and consciousness, being the substitutes for the three objects omitted. 
See the Bhagavad-gitd, vii. 4. 

Professor Wilson, in the second edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
similarly sets forth the constitution of the except that he 

puts “ crude matter,” or prakrili, in lieu of ‘ consciousness.’ The ex- 
change is certainly a mistake. 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Narmadd-mdhdtmya, the octoform 
S'iva is thus represented : 


5(5^: <4IU(4i ^ ^ 


Here, instead of the five elemental substances, we strangely enough 
find the five qualities of which the senses take cognizance ; or sound, 
tactility, odor, sapor, and color. The complement is made up as in 
the Bhagavad-gitd. 

4 . Or ‘ he of the dark throat that is to say, S'iva. The fable ac- 
counting for this designation will be familiar to every one that reaches 
this note. See the Mahdhhdrata, A’di-parvan, s'l. 1154. 

5. The author of the Budha-manohara alleges that Kshlra Sw4min 
defines by tr^. If it be so, my copy of the Amarakos'odghdtana 
is defective. Hemachandra, annotating iii. 431 of his own vocabulary, 
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says that the heti is a weapon of offense ; as is, indeed, declared by its 
assigned etymology. 

6. This is Ganes'a ; who, however monstrous in what should be his 
divinest part, is figured with the body of a man. 

7 . Ganes'a, no less than S'iva, wears a digit of the moon on his fore- 
head. How our poet, adhering to what he has said of the latter divin- 
ity’s ornament, would make good its place in the sky, it is hard to say. 

The following piece of mythology is taken from the prior section of 
the Ganesfopaparana, sixty-second chapter. Ganes'a, with intent to 
deter Brahm4 from the work of creation, assumed a transformation de- 
vised to inspire terror ; but the moon was so rash as to deride the hid- 
eous disguise. The divinity, incensed at this discourtesy, pronounced a 
malediction on the heedless luminary : in future its- aspect was to be of 
evil omen. Commiserating the lunar distress, the minor gods went about 
to make interest, on behalf of the forlorn orb, with Ganes'a. By degrees 
he suffered his wrath to be somewhat mollified. Dissatisfied, however, 
with this partial result, the planet procured from Indra the monosylla- 
bic prayer to his oppressor, and silently repeated it, for two and twenty 
years, on the south bank of the Ganges. Thus perseveringly impor- 
tuned, Ganes'a appeared, cancelled his imprecation entirely, and asso- 
ciated the worship of himself with that of his suppliant, on the fourth 
day of every dark fortnight. Demanding one of its digits, he fixed it 
on his brow, and was thenceforward surnamed Bh^lachandra. His 
grateful votary finally erected a fane in his honor, the site of which is 
celebrated as Siddhikshetra. 

8. For y-rWM (-^), ‘ universal gloom,’ Professor Wilson, in his Sans- 
krit Dictionary, erroneously gives (-tT:) ; wrongly citing the 

Amara-kos'a as his authority, and also infringing Pdnini, v. 4. 79. The 
Manorama and the Tottwa-hodkini do not even hint at any variety of 
opinion touching the form of this word. 

9 . Thus I translate a substantive of very rare occurrence, I am 
told.* 

Saraswati is the patroness of letters and of eloquence. The inscrip- 
tionist is celebrating the seductiveness of artful rhetoric. 

10 . On the word xrta’, which is used here, and elsewhere in the rec- 
ord before us, I have remarked at length, as also on UoT^, in a foot-note 
to p. 232 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1868. 

11 . Allusion is here made to a superstition still very prevalent in 
India. The ensuing couplet, which is in the mouth of every learned 
Hindu, I found, after some search, in a colloquy between Agasti and 
N4rada, in an extract from the Brahtnun^-puruna, of which I am un- 
able to name the book and chapter : 

cKIrtcTliil^-TI ^ ^TsIT I 

atiT HNur tut U 


* See our additional note, at the end of thfs article. CoMtf . of Pubi.. 
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‘ Aijuna, the son of Kritavirya, was a being who had a thousand anns. 
By simply calling him to memory, that which was lost or mislaid is 
found again.’ 

^ (TOT ■^Tsir -sHclfT^i “ In his reign nothing was lost or in- 
jured.” Translation of the Vishnu-puritna, p. 417. The conceit ex- 
pressed in the stanza transcribed above may have arisen from this say- 
ing. The commentary on the words from the Vishnu-purdna runs thus : 

^ H^TsHT ■SHoIrT^I ^(•tj^l^(iidcti(cnnl ^ fsjcTf%rTT BfrT 

xfcT (id 

I 

Here the Kurma-purana is cited to the same effect with the stanz^ 
from the Brahmdnda-purdna. 

12. There is a pun here, in the original. 

13 . In this stanza, denominations of peoples — tallying, for the most 
part, with names of countries — are, by a noticeable i<iiom, put for their 
rulers. 

The Pindya kingdom is considered to have embraced the present 
District of Tinevelly, with something of Madura. 

Murala is another name for Kerala, now Malabar. At least, the 
commentary on the Haima-kos'a, iv. 27, asserts their synonymy. M. 
Troyer, without adducing the slightest warrant for what he says, calls 
the Keralas “ peuple du Pendjab.” Rdja-tarangini, ii. 605. Professor 
Wilson, having occasion to mention the Muralas and Mekalas, pro- 
nounces them to be “tribes along the Narmadd.” Select Specimens of 
the Theatre of the Hindus, ii. 361. This is an inference, it may be 
supposed, from the fact that the Nerbudda is called Murala and Mekal4 
or Mekhala. Hemachandra says that the Nerbudda has its source in 
mount Mekala. The Murala, mentioned in the Raghnvans'a, iv. 55, 
was, alleges Mallin^tha, a stream in the region of Kerala. 

Waiving the chance of a misprint, Kanga was the same as Chera, 
now known as Salem. Chola lay to the east of it ^ Panciya, to the 
south ; and Kerala, to the west. Mackenzie Collection, Vol. i. Intro- 
duction, p. xciii. In the same work — i. 63, 198 — Chera is called Konga. 
Can it be that this is a modem corruption of Kanga ? Also see the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838, pp. 105, 106, 129, 
379, etc. ; and Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, viii. 1 etc. 

Apparently, Kanga is the country intended by the Chinese phono- 
graphs Kong-yu-t’o, for which M. Stanislas J ulien proposes Konyodha. 
Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, i. 184, 411, 469. The Kangata of 
the' couplet cited in the second note on this inscription may be a length- 
ened form of Kanga. Yenka and Y enkate, for instance, are one ; and 
we have not here to do with pure Sanskrit. 

In the Brihat-sanhitd of Yaraba Mihira, as cited by Dr. Albrecht 
Weber, a country called Kanka is mentioned. Die Handschriften- 
Yerzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothek, n. s. w. ; Berlin, 1853; p. 
240. 
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Professor "Wilson remarts that the nsual classification connects the 
"V^angas and the Kalingas with the Angas. Translation of the Vishnu- 
puruna, p. 188, foot-note. But it may be suspected that, out of compli- 
ance with the usual classification, Kanga, where found in company with 
Vanga and Kalinga, has sometimes been changed, through ignorance, to 
Anga. At the beginning of a line, as in the original of the passage on 
which Professor "Wilson annotates, the substitution could be efi'ected 
without prejudice to the metre. 

Vanga is eastern Bengal, by universal acknowledgement. At a later 
date than that of this inscription, Bengal was known as Vank414. See 
the Maja-tarangini, Book III, s'l. 480 (in M. Troyer’s edition, i. 114). 

It would, possibly, have been more accurate to write Kalinga than 
Kalingas. But there really seem to have been several peninsular prin- 
cipalities of this name, or rather, perhaps, subdivisions of an extensive 
Country styled Kalinga. It comprised “ the sea-coast west of the mouths 
of the Ganges, with the upper part of the Coromandel coast.” See, 
further. Professor Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, under the word in 
question. 

Kira, agreeably to Professor Wilson’s citation of a native vocabulary, 
is Cashmere. Elsewhere it is mentioned in association with Cashmere, 
but as being distinct from it, unless we presume a redundancy. Asiatic 
Researches, viii. 340. Col. "Wilford, to whom I here refer, eventually 
came to the conclusion, as appears from a posthumous essay of his, 
that the Kira of the Furdnas was “ the country to the west of the 
Indus, as far west as Persia, and, to the north, as far as Candahar.” 
His speculations on the subject are ingenious. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1851, p. 262. 

I copy the following from M. Troyer, but without endorsing his in- 
ference ; “ Aim signifie ‘ perroquet ’ et ‘ habitant de Kachm'ir,’ appa- 

remment a cause de la grande aptitude de parole que possedent lea 
Kachmlriens.” Rdja-tarangini, iii. 614. 

It has repeatedly been averred that the Hiinas were “the white Huns, 
or Indo-Scythians.” See Colonel Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 
passim; and the translation of the Vishnu-pmrdna, p. 177, foot-note. 
Mr. Wathen is disposed to think that the Hdnas inhabited Tuluva, 
where there is a place called Hunawar or Anore. See the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, ii. 882 ; and iii. 103. But Mr. Wathen’s 
Sanskrit is immetrical and nonsensical. The line where the Hiinas 
are named should undoubtedly begin iJ'IScf'’. I am not pre- 

pared to deny, positively, that the Indians gave the name of Hiina to 
the Huns, if they knew them : but the term certainly denoted some 
tribe of Hindus. In the Raghuvans'a, iv. 68, the Hiinas are spoken 
of as if they may have been a people of fair complexion ; and the re- 
gion assigned to them is in the north. The commentator Mallinatha, 
annotating this couplet, says that the Hiinas were Kshatriyas. The 
wife of our Karna, a Kshatriya, was a Hiina, as has been seen in the 
preface to this paper : and how could he have wedded a barbarian ? As 
for the Sacae, the Sanskrit S'akas, we know that they were Scythians of 
the Pereian frontier. It would be very satisfactory to find that the 
northern Hunas were esteemed to be in any wise related to them. The 
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S'akas and the Hdrahdms are mentioned together in the MahahhArata, 
Sabhd-parvan, s'l. 1843, 1844. In the Harsha-charita, Prabhakara- 
vardhana is made to send his son RSjyavardhana to the north, against 
the Hiirahunas. Which is right, H4rahuna, or Hurahuna ? 

Professor Wilson says : “ if we might trust to verbal resemblances, 
we might suspect that the Hayas and Haihayas of the Hindus had 
some connection with the Hia, Hoiei-ke, Hoiei-hu, and similarly denom- 
inated Hun or Turk tribes, who make a figure in Chinese history.” 
Translation of the Vishnu-purAna, p. 419, foot-note. 

14. The play on 3 fS, ‘current’ or ‘wave,’ and ‘lustre,’ has been 
imitated. 

In the S'Arngadhara-paddhati is the following stanza, by an anony- 
mous author, descriptive of the confusion of toilet wrought by our 
Karna, or some other : 

9*^1 'Szr 3^ I id Qi ^ ^ ^ sTtfT; ii 

‘By force of destiny, auspicious Karna, the pearl-necklaces of the 
youthful wives — hiding in the wilds — of thy foes are over their faces ; 
their bracelets press against their twin eyes ; their hips are tattooed ; 
and frontal marks are on their two hands. Ha ! how does an unprece- 
dented style of embellishment now prevail !’ 

15 . Vernacularly corrupted, this word would assume the form of 
ChampSran, But the only Champdran generally known is much too 
far distant from Chedi for even a foray. The subdivision of the Mundla 
District which now goes by the name of Lanji was formerly called 
Champ^vatl, as I learn from a MS. Hindi chronicle in my possession. 

16. Literally, ‘the frontlet-gem.’ 

17 . More exactly, if necessary', ‘ the jewels.’ 

18 . I have given the sentence this turn, in order to bring out the 
force of rjs; distinctly. 

19 . This allusion to a physical phenomenon is worthy of note. 

20 . In place of this bathetic comparison I would much have pre- 
ferred ‘ outvying the milky-way,’ but for the consequent incongruity: 
for the prince’s person is unequivocally the object proposed for descrip- 
tion. By the way. Professor Wilson need have entertained no doubt 
as to ^r| H r cj T being defined by ‘ galaxy ’ in the Medini-kos'a. 

21 . So rendered, to vary the phrase, instead of ‘tree of plenty.’ See 
the ninth stanza. 

That this quatrain exhibits eight rhymes is deserving of indication. 

22. Here is the word iftgr again, in the original. 

23. So I translate yw-d, which apparently imports a feudatory. 

VOL. VI. ^ 68 
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24 . A vaunt even more hyperbolical than this occurs in an inscrip- 
tion published in one of the early volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; that for 1838, p. 37. I repeat the first stanza of it ; 
for it is verse, the measure being sragdhara. 


fdfHqv i r t Nd ; 

sra i Vs inf H « 


‘The month of Jyeshtha having arrived, in the one hundred and 
forty-first year ; the empire of Skanda Gupta — the floor of whose hall 
of audience was swept by breezes from the bowing of the heads of 
hundreds of kings ; sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide-ex- 
tended fame ; opulent beyond all others ; comparable with S'akra ; lord 
of hundreds of monarchs — being quiescent,’ etc. 

The reading in modern characters, given by Mr. Prinsep, of tjie hem- 
istich which contains the date, is neither in his facsimile of the original, 
nor is it grammatical. To bring out his “ thirty-three,” he must have 
thought that he found which is inadmissible Sanskrit. Nor 

is there, in the Sanskrit, 5TF?r:, the fifth case of a substantive; but 
STPfT, the seventh ease of a past participle. 

There is, then, nothing here recorded concerning the death of Skanda 
Gupta, as Mr. Prinsep supposes. Being neither the first ruler of the 
Gupta dynasty, nor the last, nor of special note, it would be extraor- 
dinary indeed if time had been computed from his decease. Moreover, 
if he and his kingdom had so long passed away, it seems preposterous 
that they should be mentioned, and in so eulogistic a strain ; especially 
as there is not, on this hypothesis, even a subordinate allusion to the 
reigning monarch. Indubitably, Skanda was on the throne when this 
memorial was written. The term grriT, which is applied to his govern- 
ment, has, with other meanings, those of ‘ serene,’ ‘ tranquil,’ ‘ unper- 
turbed,’ ‘flourishing.’ In bearing these significations, in addition to 
that of ‘ discontinued ’ or ‘ extinguished,’ it may be compared with 
fqartlT. Whatever be the era here followed, it appears to have been 
too well understood, at the time, to call for explicit specification. 

The numerical correction above noted was made several years ago, 
and was communicated to my friend Mr. Edward Thomas. But it had 
not then occurred to me to attach to srptT the import which I would 
now accord it. See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1855, p 385, foot-note. Major Cunningham, while tacitly amending 
one of .\lr. Prinsep’s ovei-sights, uncritically accepts another. See his 
Bhilsa Tbpe-s, pp. 141 and 144. 

The inscription under comment, if the lithographed copy of it be 
correct, reads gtfjqr.-i;, in the third line, for SiiiqfT;. Mr. Prinsep gives 
the latter, and rightly ; as the former is irreconcilable with the context. 
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SS. The original word, fSrfif, before rendered ‘ repository,’ is here to 
be resumed, but in an altered acceptation, 

26 . ‘ abodes ’ ; put, metonymically, for their inmates. The word 

is here used for ‘ the female apartment.’ 

27- iTtr??r, the term employed, was formerly taken in a sense of 
wider latitude, and in one of narrower. In the middle ages, and 
fdruu designated, respectively, realms of greater and of inferior power, 
when they were spoken of with reference to their relative importance. 

28 . The original is ‘ the gem of reflection,’ by the aid of 

which all wishes were attainable. We have already had ‘the tree of 
abundance.’ The or ‘ all-bestowing milch cow,’ is fabulously 

endowed with the like marvellous quality. 

29 . In the Sanskrit, by studied ambiguity, the expression rendered 
as above also implies ‘ tall bambu.’ 

30 . Professor Wilson inadvertently writes the original word with a 
cerebral in the final syllable. 

31 . Mena is Pirvati, the daughter of Himalaya. 

32 . 'This prolific dame — for she is celebrated as having been the 
mother of five thousand sons and sixty daughters — is also called Vai- 
rini. See the .flawan^'a, 121, 142. Her father was Tirana. 

33 . S'iv4 is a name of Pdrvati. Her husband was S'iva, or S'ambhu. 

34 . Possibly the inscriptionist, who is rather addicted to paltry figure# 
of rhetoric, intended that his ‘ pinnacle-ball ’ should, retrospectively, 
likewise surmount the ‘ mansion of erotic sentiment.’ 

35. A moment’s pause is due to the elaborate amphibology with 
which the latter half of this quatrain is conceived. The vanquisher, 
on another construction than that of the text, is Saumitri, ‘who .... 
hosts, embracing the many-wiled Meghanada and the great Atifeya.’ 
In the third line there is an inaccuracy, however, in the postposition of 

to its substantive ; for it scarcely agrees with sgfHShia. 

''Saumitri is Lakshraana, the half brother of R^ma. Megbandda and 
Atik4ya were sons, elder and younger, of Ravana. 

It is only by a strain that can be taken to signify ‘strong-armed.* 
It is not usual as an adjective; its ordinary acceptation being that of 
‘the palm of the hand with the fingei’s extended.’ There is little doubt 
that its introduction here was induced by the fact that Prahasta was 
Havana’s chief counsellor. Yet thus to suggest him in a panegyric on 
Jayasinha looks anything but complimentary. 

36 . ‘ He who has the moon on his head S'iva. See the note on 
the first stanza. 

37 . ‘ The lord of physicians S'iva, again. 

38 . Perhaps ‘ barony ti-rfeir ; a vocable not yet entered in our dic- 
tionaries. 
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39. Neither has this place, nor have Undi and Jduli, yet been verified. 

40. S'aiva, or ‘ of S'iva,’ who is called Pas'apati ; a word variously 
accounted for. 

41. The country of Lata, or Ldtika, Hellenised into Aaqix-fi, was later 
called Guijara, or Gurjara; Gujerat. Ptolemy regarded it as part of 
Indo-Scythia. 

42. The rffg' of these JicTf" was that of Yaska. See the note on the 
seventh stanza. 

Maunin is still a weU-known family name. 

43. Before himself, the author of these verses commemorates their 
copyist, as happening to be his elder brother. A want of fra^mal piety 
can rarely be urged against the Hindus. 

44. Professor Wilson defines by “ carpenter.” See the Haima- 

kos'a, section of homonymes, iv. 284 ; to which the Professor vaguely 
refers. The word is there explained to mean ‘ a kind of workman.’ It 
may have the restricted sense of architect, or even of mason. In the 
next couplet we again meet with it. 

45. The general mechanician of the gods ; a V ulcan, and much be- 
sides. 

46. This comparison is not at all more felicitious in the Sanskrit 
than it is in the English. Prithu, who was a king, subdued the earth, 
which had assumed the figure of a cow. See the translation of the 
Vishnu-purdna, p. 103. 


47. The Vedanta philosophy is here recognized. 

48. This, and the I's'wara of the third couplet, are here, no doubt, 
epithets of S'iva. 

49. A synonymous title of the Destroyer, ‘ parent of things 

movable and fixed,’ is mistaken, by Colebrooke, for “holy, 

beneficent.” Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 304, 308, 309. 

50. See, for this and several cognate terms, my note in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1858, p. 227. 

51. Thus far this inscription is metrical. The measure of the first 
and third stanzas is the Vaktra ; that of the second, the Priyd. 

52. In the original, gotra. 

53. Kes'ava’s functions not being particularly described, it is uncer- 
tain whether n&yaka, a word of a dozen meanings, or of more, has any 
reference to revenue. 

54. Or Mdlava ; the pleonastic ka being adjected. 

Fort.SaTigor, January lOth, tasa 
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Additions. 

This paper, after being sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
partially printed for its Journal, was withdrawn. I had hoped to ob- 
tain, in England, a solution of the chronological difficulty spoken of 
in the introductory remarks : but the hope was disappointed. Since 
reaching America, chiefly by reason of access to books as yet unpub- 
lished at the beginning of 1858, I have been enabled to add the few 
notes following. 

When passii^ through the station of Jubulpoor, in February of last 
year, I found, in the Museum at that place, a somewhat weather-worn 
inscription, hitherto inedited, of the same class with those which pre- 
cede. Unhappily, I had neither leisure nor health to take a copy of it. 
The date that it bears is 926; ^TSlrT H Its 
poet was S'as'idhara, son of Dharanidhara ; and it makes mention of 
N4madeva, son of Mahidhara, as a sutradh&ra. Three of these names 
we have met with in the record of 907; At the foot of the stone, the 
ensuing benediction, in the A'ryd measure, is legible without difficulty : 

trrafT mrmnrf ftoh; 

cl larj^ cnifO ihfl ; 

‘As long as the sun and the moon, going and returning, shall shine 
in the firmament, so long may this eulogy endure, conducing to the re- 
nown of the doer of the transaction herein memorialized.' 

To note g, p. 517. Hema A'charya expressly qualifies Karna as 
of Chedi, and speaks of him as being of Ddhala. This, as we know 
from the Haima-kos'a, is a synonyme of Tripuri. Karna is also men- 
tioned as having been contemporary with Bhoja; and Bhima Deva 
marched against him. This Bhima reigned from A. D. 1022 to A. D. 
1072. Jlds-mdld, i. 83, 90. 

To note r, p. 520. I now find, on the faith of M. Stanislas Julien’s 
translation,thatHiouenThsang, agreeably to the travelled about 

a thousand Us N. E., in going from Ujjayini to Tchi-ki-t’o, and thence 
about nine hundred Us K., to Mahes'warapura. M. L. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin, in his “ Memoire Analytique,” puts N. E. for JST., in designating 
the direction of Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo from Tchi-ki-t’o. M. Julien now 
silently surrenders his identification of Mahes'warapura with Mysore, to 
the suggestion of his collaborator, that the locality intended is “ Ma- 
tcher!, ou, selon la forme sanskrite, Matchivara.” But it is scarcely 
probable that Mahes'warapura was transformed into “ Matchivhra and 
there is no ground for holding that both names were ever applied to 
the same city. See Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, iii. 168, 169, 
336, 408, 457, 458. 

Professor Wilson writes : “ A sudden return to the south-east brings 

Hiouen Thsang, after a journey of 2800 li (560 miles) to U-che-yen-na, 
which is clearly Ujjayini or Ougein, the king of which was a Brahman, 
and consequently Buddhism was at a low ebb. He then goes to Chi- 
M-to, north-east 1000 li, considered to be the modem Khajuri, twenty- 
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five leagues south-west of Gwalior : thence, in the same direction 900 
li, to Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pu-lo, which M. de St. Martin identifies with Ma- 
cheri, perhaps Matsyavara, in support of w'hich conjecture it is to be 
remembered that this part of India is known, in Sanskrit geography, as 
the Matsyadesa. Little is said of these two principalities, as they were 
both ruled by Brahman princes, and did not follow the faith of Buddha.” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xvii. 1 3-3. 

To note 13 , p. 527. Hiouen Thsang, now that we have a translation 
of the Si-yii-ki, tells us but little of value, touching Kong-yu-t’o, over 
and above what was reproduced by hi.s biographers. Kong-yu-t’o lay 
near a bay ; and it also lay near the sea. Its position is as far from 
being fixed as ever. Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, iii. 91. 

To note 42 , p. 532. There are two works, treating of the Vais'e- 
shikn philosophy, by writers bearing the name of Maunin. One is the 
Siddhanta-tattwa-sarvaswa, by Gopinitha Maunin ; a commentary on 
the Pad&rtha-viveka or Siddk&nta-tattwa. It was prepared by com- 
mand of Raja Jayasinha of Baberi. This Gopinitha also composed 
scholia on the Kusumdnjali, entitled KusumAnjali-vikas’a. The other 
work is the S'abd&rtha-tarkamrita,, whose author is Krishna Maunin. 
See my ‘Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems;’ Calcutta, 1859; pp. 77 and 79. 

Troy, N. Y., U. S. A., February 37th, 1860. 


Additional Note by the Committee op Publication. 

The two monuments illustrated in the foregoing paper — together 
with a third of like character, already made public by the same author 
— have been presented by Mr. Hall to the American Oriental Society, 
and are deposited in its Cabinet, now at New Haven. We have ac- 
cordingly taken occasion, while this article was going through the 
press, to make anew a careful examination of the inscriptions, and a veri- 
fication of the text as published, and would offer here the following 
additional remarks and explanations. 

The larger stone is 33|- inches broad, by 22-J inches high. It is a 
plain block of greenstone (aphanite, containing a little carbonate of lime), 
of a soft -texture, and easily cut. The inscription upon it is of 29 lines 
— the last one of them indented about 4 inches — which cover its whole 
' surface, excepting a narrow and unornamented margin. It is engraved 
with great care, and with no little skill and nicety of execution, and 
is in almost perfect preservation, so that its characters are, for the most' 
part, as regular, elegant, and legible as the best manuscript. As re- 
marked above by Mr. Hall (note w), no combination of consonants is so 
diflScult or intricate as to compel a resort to any device for abbreviating 
it : thus the vir&ma never appears, save at the end of a half-verse ; the 
anxitv&ra, whether in the middle or at the end of a word, is more often 
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tnmed into a conjunct nasal ; and a consonant, or the first consonant 
of a group, is doubled under a ^ — the only exceptions to this latter rule 
being sr, jt, ir, snr, ?r, in all cases of their occurrence ; and also, in a sin- 
gle instance, ir. As regards the diphthongs e, ai, o, au, the inscription 
follows, with total indifierence, the ordinary devanagari method of writ- 
ing them, or that which is usual in the Bengali. The sign of omission 
(•s) is not employed on the stone, nor are the verses of its text num- 
bered ; but the marks of interpnnction — i after a first half-verse, h after 
a verse — are introduced with entire regularity. At the end of a half- 
verse stands always ^ and not anusvara: in two cases, however, (10 d, 
28 b) the OTrdma is omitted. Of other omissions, we have, verse 2 a, 
rar^T: for 1*^ i! — this is at a place where a few syllables (viz., 
have been erased and recut. Another like case of correction occurs 
just before in the same line (viz., and a third near the end 

of the 9th line of the inscription, or at the end of 1 2 a, affecting the 
syllables which read, as printed, snra^. The correctness of this read- 
ing, however, is not entirely certain. The sT, indeed, admits of no ques- 
tion ; the IT is less clear, but yet is altogether probable ; for the next 
syllable the stone gives only the double v (3), omitting the superposed 
r ('") which causes the reduplication ; and the following character is en- 
tirely illegible, but cannot possibly, we think, be tij : its lower part, 
which alone remains unobliterated, is clearly ^ (r), and not ^ (r) : above 
it might stand almost any single letter, but not a double one ; for that 
there is no room, nor could a tr have been cut without leaving distinct 
traces on the unbroken part of the stone. We know not what to con- 
jecture, if not tr : is sometimes found used in the sense of ‘ posses- 

sion’ by a passion : the clause might then mean ‘Murala ceased to be 
possessed with arrogance.’ In the following pdda the stone reads dis- 
tinctly “gtrier for ggjir : this is probably Mahidhara’s error ; but, if the 
metre did not forbid, we might regard it as a mis-reading for 
‘trembled’ ; perhaps this word was in the cutter’s mind. Of the first 
syllable in the same line and pdda only the upper and part of the right- 
hand lines are left : the consonant must be ^ ; but it might be com- 
bined with r, and with any vowel excepting i — these are the possi- 
bilities of the case ; we presume the reading proposed by Mr. Hall to 
be the correct one. At the beginning of verse 6, Mr. Hall’s fac-similes 
failed to give him under the a which, though not deeply cut, is 
still unmistakably traceable : the true reading, then, is ‘ with 

manifold forms.’ In verse 10, the last syllable of the first half-verse, 
which comes at the end of a line, is much broken : what is left seems 
to ns to point out distinctly, as the original reading, rTT instead of 5rT : 
this would change the meaning of the word from active to passive. In 
verse l7b, finally, the stone has for 
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The stone on which the second inscription is cut is of like character 
with the other, but has a more amygdaloidal structure, being full of 
little cavities, which hold carbonate of lime. It is 12 inches broad and 
H inches high, and contains eight lines. The characters are coarsely, 
irregularly, and inelegantly cut. It exhibits several orthographical er- 
rors, which are corrected in the text as printed : thus the proper name 
Keqava is both times written with the dental instead of the palatal sib- 
ilant, and a like substitution is made in 2 b and 3 d, in the name of 
f 5 vara and its adjective ; at the end of 2 b we have although the 

sign of interpunction is not omitted after it; and in 2 c the reading of 
the stone is (with the virama ; not conjoined with the following 5T). 
A long passage in the fourth line (from to srer) has been erased and 
recut, and parts of it are obscure. Above the syllable iTT of 5TPTT (3 a) 
is a vowel-stroke, and under the JT is either a or the remains of one, 
not quite erased ; so that either the former or the present reading is 
meant to be ^TTEft. The syllable next following, though clearly and 
deeply cut, is of a somewhat nondescript character, but we do not see 
how it can be meant for anything but the by which it has been ren- 
dered. The last line, following the date, is apparently an afterthought, 
and appended to the inscription as at first engraved. It is crowded in 
at the lower edge of the stone, and, from inclusive, runs up its right 
margin, in the manner which, in printing it, we have imitated. 

The third monument, referred to above, is a stone measuring 13-J- 
inches in height by 13 inches in breadth, besides a raised and rounded 
margin. It is thick and heavy, and shaped upon the back into some 
form of which the intent is not now recognizable. Its material is 
greenstone, like that of the others, but much harder and tougher in 
quality. The text of its inscription, with a translation and notes, was 
published by Mr. Hall in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xxviii, for 1859. As appendix to that article, he desires to insert 
here the following additional note upon the inscription. 


, Among the three lapidary monuments given by me to the American 
Oriental Society, there is one of which I have already published the 
inscription, with an interpretation. My translation was made from a 
fac-simile tracing ; the original never having, at that time, been before 
me. Now that I have seen the stone itself, it turns out, not unex- 
pectedly, that my first conclusions admit of being rectified. The par- 
ticulars are as follows : 

In the first stanza I find, not what I took to be intended for 
supplicated persistently,’ but, distinctly enough, 

‘ is lauded continually.’ ^ 

The of the second stanza is a misprint for g r dd) . 
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For my former decipherment of the third stanza 1 substitute, with 
confidence : 



‘May Brahmd, Vishnu, and S'iva — in color resembling, severally, 
the water-lily, the black bee, and kds'a grass ; having, respectively, for 
weapons, menacing utterances, a discus, and the pindka ; moving, in 
order as enumerated, with birds, a bird, and a bull ; and whose abode is 
on theyfiTO^M-bearing mountain — bestow upon you prosperity.’ 

After incising — which makes sense, but militates against 

the metre — the engraver half deleted the first isr. It could scarcely 
have been part of his original. 

Limbdrya,* not Liswaya, is the name of the lady spoken of in the 
prose. 

fsCT, for in the fourth stanza, is an error of the press. 

In the sixth stanza there is where I have put ^ I am com- 
pelled to reject. The person here commemorated is Dosin, not Dhosin. 

r?5T, in the eighth stanza, is my own, I find ; and yet right, I suspect, 
as against the word exhibited, It will be seen that, to avoid some- 
thing worse than a vain repetition, my conjecture was not ill advised. 

The last verse of the inscription has uyitrld. By deducting a stroke, 
so as to bring out aiiltrl’if, the text is healed ; but only provided that 
ersTOTT is permissible in lieu of tniRfrl ; and this is exceedingly doubtfah 
To repeat what I have remarked elsewhere, the Sanskrit of this inscrip- 
tion is of very questionable purity. 

F. E. H. 

Troy.B'. Y., April 3rd, 1860. 

* Or Litswdrya, as it also admits of being read ; the characters of this inscrip- 
tion are cut in such fashion that, where no aid is to be derived from the sense, 
sonie readings must remain uncertain. — C omm, os PCbl. 
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THREE SAHSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS, 

RELATING TO GRANTS OP LAND 

THE OEIGINAL TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND NOTES. 
Br FITZ-KDWARD HALL, Esq., M. A. 


Presented to the Society May 17, 1860. 


The copper plate whicli contains the original of the first 
among the ensuing inscriptions exists, I believe, at Benares. 
My transcript was made several years ago ; and any indications 
which I may have noted down at that time are not at present 
forthcoming. On the age of the grant I am, therefore, unpre- 
pared to pronounce with assurance. 

A negative fac-simile of the second inscription has been litho- 
graphed in the Journal of the Archaeological Society of Delhi, 
for January, 1858. A coarse essay towards an English version 
of it will also be seen there, together with some speculations 
which I decline to criticize. 

With reference to the remaining inscription, my translation 
of it is not the first that has been published. For my copy of 
the Sanskrit, which has not before been in print, I am indebted 
to the late Major Kittoe. This transcript may have been sophis- 
ticated by pandits. A like suspicion, however, attaches to that 
used by Colebrooke.* 

Inscbiption No. I. 

» See his Miscellaneous Essays, u. 295, 296. My copy has, in the first measure 
of the second stanza, and again in the prose, Uie word which is not pure Saz& 



krit, and is evidently a proper name. It is precisely in such a case as this that a 
pandit would tamper with an original text, by substituting something more classical 
than what he found. Colebrooke puts “thievish” as the correlate of whatever his 
apograph exhibited ; and that, it is natural to conjecture, may have been dasyu. 
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infet 

?rrFT%r%JTl^Ri^ I 


qr^^ ?ft ^ 

w f^OTT ^rfwT ^ cr5Hii\u 

{TsTIh: I 


3W ?^T ^[pltrlW ritu r^T ^TlrFT 
^ gro^j^rrf^ ^ 
m^rn ^vgrRT ^ rlT^ 5|^ 
# ^1 


llt^ll 

11^ li 


Tpanslation. 

Well be it! 

Fortunate is tbe auspicious Bala Varma Deva; sovereign; 
wholly devoted to tbe Brahmans;* thoroughly possessed of the 
five great titlesf and great realms ; son and successor of the aus- 


* Parama-hrahmanya . — Hemachantlra, io his explanation of his own vocabulaiy, 
i, 4'2, de&iies the brahman and others, in the hagiology of his communion, to be 
‘ministers of the Arhats and of RUhabha, etc./: ^ ^ff T ^ U ^ 1 ^ Mi ^ cb I : I 
The promulgator of this instrument was a. Jaina. '■ 

f Ct)lebrooke (Miscell. Essays, ii. 303) remarks on a passage wliere this expression 
occi^#, that he is “not entirely confident of the meaning” of it. He was then writ- 
ing in England ; and yet at but little disadvantage, so far as the assistance of learned 
Brahmans was concerned. 

My own pandits have furnished me with their guesses, which I repeat. Some of 
these men suppose that the common fivefold repetition of the word s'ri, a sort of 
heathemsh pentagion, is here intended. This exposition has the concurrence of Prof, 
u j T foot note. Others think that allusion must be 
V!^ 7 ° kalyaj^a-h’al^iia, ‘utterances of good .omen/ enumerated in Baudhdva- 
nas Kalpa-mtra, fi>r instance. These are punydha, ywa»ti, riddhi, M, and halydna. 
Others, fix their conjecture on the five epithets rnahd-yas'asncin, mahd watd- 

pin, maha-^mn, wakd-dnydla, nnd mahdpra^m; or ‘ most renowned, mostfflorb 
ous, mos^t liberal, most clement, and most powerful.’ But no authority has been 
brought forward m support of any of these elucidations. 

Pending the producttoa of something positive, I am disposed to believe that the 
nddle may be solv^ by reference to an extract which I made, on a former occasion 
in the Journal of the AsiaUc Society of Bengal for 1 868, p. 227, foot-note. If 
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picious Pandu Yarma Deva: who obtained the five great titles 
and great realms from the soles of the feet* of the great Arhat,f 
the adorable ; whose two blessed feet:]; are irradiated by the 
lustre from the gems in the diadems on the heads of benevolent 
and malignant genii; the wonderful ; chief of the multitudes; 
bestower of numerous boons ; lord of the gods ; and master. 

To the present and future royal families, with their hundreds 
of troops, in the village of Bhujangika,§ near the river Ves'a; 
and to the inhabitants of that village, most eminent Brahmans ; 
he duly pays respect and gives notice, as follows : 

Be if known to you, that this village aforesaid, at the prayer 
of the head of his guild, Dharmaka, and of the leading traders 
collectively ; for enhancement of our mother’s, our father’s, and 
our own merit; has been decreed, by us, as an endowment, for 
such time as the moon, the sun, and the earth shall endure; to 
be dispensed from religious taxes and from unpaid labor; exempt 
from the ingress of fortune-tellersH and soldiers ;•[ and protected 
from the exactions of any other king ; to these associate students 
in theology: Bhoga Swamin, of the stock** of Gautama, and of 
the Mddhyandina Nara Swamin, of the stock of Upamanyu, 


be there rejected, aa having been vulgarized by frequency of use, five titles still 
remain; those of Samrdl, Bhoja, Swardl, Virdl, and Parameahthin. The mafid- 
idmanta ‘great dominions,’ named, in the text, after the ‘great titles,’ and which 
should seem to be as many in number, may be tdmrdjya, hhanjya, twdrdjya, vairdjya, 
and ydramaahthya. 

Or are the ‘ five titles’ those of parama-hhattdralca, makd-rdja, adhi-rdja, para- 
tnes'wara, and parama-mdh-ea'wara f S^e the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal for 1858, p. 226, foot-note. 

These designations, after all, may be as idle as the sonorous nomenclature of the 
Byzantine princes of the blood: Despot, Sebaatocrator, Csesar, Panhypersebastos, 
and Protosebastos. See Gibbon, chap, liii. 

It should excite no surprise to find the Jainas borrowing almost anything from 
the Hindus. 

* Pddamula. Prof. Wilson, professedly taking Hemachandra for his guide, ren- 
ders this word by “ heel.” Hemachandra sjmply gives gohira as its synonyme ; and 
this he derives from guhyate, ' is concealed.’ Several words for ‘ foot ’ precede, in 
this author, pddamitla and gohira ; and others for ‘ heel ’ follow them. But Ranti- 
deva, as quoted in Veddnti Mahadeva’s Budha-ananohara, interprets pddamula by 
pdrshni, ‘ heeL’ The translation in the text may, accordingly, be liable to correction. 

■j This name may denote either a Buddha or a Jina, The latter is here meant. 

Literally, ‘lotos-feet.’ 

§ This place has not been recognized; nor has the river Ves'a; nor Chitra, 
further on. 

{ Chdta; which Colebrooke translates as above, in his Digest of Hindu Law, 
etc., i. 311 (8to edition). 

•|f The billeting of troops appears, from this phrase, to have been known among 
the Hindus, iu former ages. 

I think I can, at tliis place, detect several words of my original, and in the same 
order, in another inscription. See As. Res., xv. 510, fifth foot note; and the first 
transcript at the end of the volume, twelfth and thirteenth lines ab infra. 

** In the Sanskrit, here and several times below, gotra, 

f f This is a branch of the White Yajur-veda. 
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and of the Eauthuma-chhandoga Vilfea Swamin, of the stock 
of S'andila, and of the Kauthuma-chhandoga ; Bhima Swamin, of 
the stock of Vasishtha, and of the Kauthuma-chhandoga; and 
Endra Swanain, of the stock of Gautama, and of the Kauthuma- 
chhandoga. 

Thus aware, you successive residents, dwelling in the vicinity 
of the town of Chitra, under authority from our regal house, 
humbly giving attention to our mandate, are, moreover, fitly to 
pay to these very Brahmans, in such proportion as is equitable, 
all share of prodpce, tribute, money-rentj and similar impositions. 

Done in the year sixty-one, f on the second day of the moon’s 
increase in Ghaitra ; the deputy^ in this transaction being Kal- 
hana ; and these articles being drawn up by A'dityadatta, fecial.§ 

1. He that wrongfully resumes land, given by himself, or giv- 
en by another, turned to a worm in ordure, with his forefathers, 
thus receives retribution. 

2. By many kings, Sagara and others, the earth has been en- 
joyed. His, ever, whose is the soil, is its produce. 

3. Sixty thousand years does the giver of land rejoice in 
heaven : and even as many does he that confiscates land, or 
abets its confiscation, abide in a place of torment.|| 

Prosperity ! 

LsrscBiPTiosr No. II, 


f^ f T H T f fn ^ sT g TT tg ' uit^ 

^ ^TIJT ^ rawrf^rT^f^: I^HfT 


• The Chhandoga is the Sdma-Yeda ; and the Kauthvmi is one of its divisions, 
t Hamvat, as long ago established, is frequently otherwise employed than to 
^ress the era of Vikramaditya. See Colebrooke’s MiscelL Essays, ii. 281 • and 
Pnnseps Useful Tables. Part the Second, p. St. J > , 

r’ Ae Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 

gal lor 1837. p. b69, last line ; and for 1839, p. 299, 1. 9. ^ 

§ Sdndki'vigrakika, iti tbe original. 

** stanzas with which this grant terminates is the fathyd- 


\ 
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qt ^ H'^^urw ni^^w-ii^Rr 
^ ^pfr^ 0 n %!n^ 

q^oii chMilMU^lNiM fTT^chi^uq^n^iid 

cf yml^ ^^^ ^fMlu' ^ Hliferit- 
OT 5ft^ ^{\ fw^ijfNw ^^^^t \ 
sPftqFT qic^ q^ \ qrlqraTTNiq q^ \ 

sflrFPft^ j^q^^ q^: I ^ ^ H'c|i^{«jqrl^ 
flHqHHlU^ I 

^ ^ H^^i^iHNicwiPi sqmrf^; qiiftm^r 
wn^ ararri 

o 

sj^pjcf^qr I 

m JM ^ rfPT rT^ q^PTllVl 

^qiH^r ^RRTOPP^THJf qP?Rj 

O *s 

^r?.^fillHinHUII nqyf^Hil qi?FTii;?il 

^ O "N ^ 

qiqH Hq^rTRT rftor rnSFT 

q: qg Hpf qq ^iH I 

35^" 2U'4'=hHiuTi fqqrft U^ll 

wni ^ ;j^;, 
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^ rTT^ ^ 

il'MI i^lri^«;^^Ul WT^rTT R" ^dfd U ^11 

53FTs$r t^^cfirat m ^ 

rm\^ w^w 

trferr- 

I ^ rlrj^ 

fef^: I 

Tbanslatioj?, 

Om ! Glory to Narayana ! 

In the year 1177, on this current day, Sunday, at the moon’s 
conjunction* in the dark fortnight of Kdrttika, here, in the great 
fortress of fortunate Nalapura, the auspicious Vfrasinba Deva ; an 
earnest worshipper of Vishnu; a zedous Yotary of Brahmans; 
compasionate to the indigent, the helpless, and the miserable ; 
whose figure is graced with an assemblage of numerous merits; 
diligent in deferential attachment to the lotos-feet of his father 
and mother; veracious as Yudhishthira ; for heroism, the most 
surprising, equal to Bhimasena; like Arjuna, eminent among 
archers ; a parallel to Kartia, in having acquired fame by his mu- 
nificence ;t like Duryodhana, very superb; like the lord of beasts, 
unrivalled in prowess ; who has illustrated the entire orb of the 
earth by the radiance of his renown, in resisting the encounter 
of legions of elephant-like enemies, hard to be repulsed when they 
have taken the field of battle ; a sun to the lilies in the lake of 
the happy Kachchhapa-ghata lineage; supreme sovereign, great 
king, chief ruler, and lord paramount ; whose person is a ruby de- 
rived from that mine of gems, the womb of the noble queen, the 


* The original has, erroneously, iJUI'dfVUi', 

f On the plate is rij UlirdHlfilfT®. A repetition, detected when inchoate, was 
left unerased. 
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auspicious Lakshmi* Devf; son and successor of the fortunate 
S'aradasinha Deva, very potent, f supreme sovereign, great king, 
chief ruler, and lord paramount, son and successor of the fortu- 
nate Gaganasinha Deva, great king, chief ruler, and lord para- 
mount; victorious; with due esteem acquaints and enjoins, as 
follows, Brahmans most excellent, and persons of influence, roy- 
alets, heads of ascetic communities, :|; and all his most respectable 
subjects, dwelling in the within-mentioned village. 

Be it known to you, that the village herein specified, notorious 
under the name of Bab^a— -as far as all its zone-like limits ; 
with its forests, lines of trees, and habitations; with its groves of 
mangoes and madhukas ; with all its grass, wood, and wilds ; in- 
cluding whatever is produced from the heavens to the regions 
beneath the earth ; free from rigorous penalties, wrong-doing, 
and the ten offenses; a place where the ingress of robbers is 
prohibited ; provided with the eighteen classes ; exempt from the 
payment of share of produce, tax, money-rent, and the like exac- 
tions ; its four boundaries being ascertained ; from pure motives; 
on a lucky day ; we standing in water mentally meditated as sym- 
bolizing the Ganges and other great rivers ; after the touching of 
gold, sacrificial grass, and water; for augmentation of the merit 
and celebrity,§ in this world and in the next, of our parents and 
of ourself — has, by us, been allotted, in prescribed form, to Go- 
vinda, a householder, of the stock of Kas'yapa, two shares ; || to 
his brother, Padmanabha, one share; to Kes'ava, one share; to 
Chaturvedi Eama, of the stock of Upamanyu, one share ; to 
Kes'ava, one share ; to Narasinha, one share ; to Lakshmana, 
one share ; to Sath,^ of the stock of Bharadwaja, one share ; to 
Damodara, of the stock of Kas'yapa, half a share ; to Kes'ava, 
half a share ; to Panchhihila, of the stock of Krishnatreya, one 
share ; to the pandit Gopati, of the stock of Kas'yapa, one share ; 
to Mahasona, of the stock of Atri, one share; to S'il, of the 
stock of Bhrigu, one share ; to Nanu, of the stock of Krishna- 
treya, one share ; to Mali, of the stock of Bharadwaja, one share ; 
to Ghamara, of the stock of Kapishthala, one share; and to 


* Here I gi»e the old form for the modem of the original, Lakhamd, as is the 
pronunciation. 

The sciiolar will observe other like sabstitntions a little further down. 

f I have struck out a superfluous viaarga postfixed to the Sanskrit of this ex- 
pression. 

t The designation of these monastic superiors is mahanta, which is impure Sans- 
krit. Sounded as inaharti^ it is still in common use. 

§ Uyit has been corrected from sTgtt. 

I Tlie word paia is employed, throughout this instmmcBt, in an acceptation 
somewhat unusual. v 

^ 1 his name, and several others to come, not being Sanskrit, have rather per- 
plexed the mscnptiomst, as subjects of inflectional manipulation. 

' 

'V 
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Thaa, of the stock of Gautama, one share. _ And the appropria- 
tion of this village you are to respect and maintain. 

You must have heard the sentences, delivered by Yyasa and 
others, encomiastic of the presenting of land ; as for instance : 

1. By many kings, such as Sagara and others, the earth has 
been enjoyed. His, ever, whose is the soil, is its produce. 

2. The result, generally, of all gifts whatever affects hut a sin- 
gle life ; but the recompense of b^tounng gold, land, cows, and 
slaves, attaches to seven courses of existence. 

3. Let one confer land that has been tilled by the plough, or 
sown, or that bears a crop : while the worlds, upheld by the ser- 
pent, subsist, does such a one receive honor in elysium. 

4. He that receives land, and he that bestows land, both, as 
performing acts of merit, assuredly go to the regions of bliss. 

5. A hundred thousand years does the donor of land abide in 
paradise ; and for even as many is the disseizor, or the furtherer 
of disseizin, consigned to a place of torment. 

6. Hot by a thousand sacrifices, nor by a hundred hippocausts, 
nor by the gift of a hundred thousand kine, does the usurper of 
land make effectual expiation. 

7. Whatever offspring of a stranger may be monarch, when 
my race shall have become extinct, I clasp his feet; suing that 
he will regard my donation. 

This grant of the village was engrossed by the pandit Salak- 
shapa, son of the Tl^akur Aijuna. As for there being in it a 
letter too few, or a letter too many, it is, still, complete authority. 

The autograph of the auspicious Virasinha, great king and 
chief ruler, the victorious, is subscribed.* 

iNSCKIFnOK Ho. HI. 

UHlWdt ^5i5rH r 

J^FTIrT I 

« 

* Aa arrow, poiating to the left, is traced at the ead of the writiagv oa the' 
tablet. 
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<s\ ^ 

HIM^HilyrrWMGTrr^^’T^UH ^n'FmtoHf 3^- 
WTI^I ?:^rtrT 

^ =hH«^Uil<Mi'J^^r?rR«f> JiTTSRFftrt ^^FTT 
rR STrflf^ OTTr W% feT: t 

HpFT afTORT I ^ 50^ ?^nri%- 

jftrrrf^ ?r#q?| %&i 

Tbanslatioit. 

Well be it!* * * § Pratapa Dhavala Deva, eveiywberef possessor 
of eminent and extensive renown, addresses his kindred in these 
words: As for that paltry copper :{: grant yr\ivih. certain Brahmans 
— sprung from men of goodly staves and ploughsg — living in 


* Hinda inscriptions very commonly have an auspicious vocable, as siddham, 
siddhi, or masti, prefixed to them. In the present instance-, the word is sioasti, and 
is part of a verse. Still I conceive that it must be taken as an interjection. Cole- 
brooke connects it with the contiguous ndgata ; rendering the combination by “ hap- 
pily risen :” a form of expression of which I have never seen a precedent or parallel ; 
unless it qualifies the t'ri which is often written after it. 

f Colebrooke represents lamantdd by “wholly,” a meaning of which it is suscep- 
tible ; but he joins it, unnaturally, with the next word, dma. This term denotes king- 
ly rank. It is never employed in the construction which Colebrooke here assumes. 

X My copy has kutdmra twice, where Colebrooke’s had kutdmbra-. I fear that 
Major Kittoe’s pandit has here been officiousi 

§ In my copy, sudandahala ; in place of which the prose has mdandahnliya. 
Colebrooke gives suvalluhala and swaUuhaniya, respectively. In my transcript I 
here again suspect adulteration at the hands of Major Kittoe’s pandit. The original 
should seem to have been wrested, so to yield a sense in keeping with the rest 
of the document; as if Pratdpa Dhavala taunted the Brdhmans in question by 
hinting* that they were mere rustics and husbandmen, and lacked the aDoroDriate 
literature of their tribe. ^ 
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these villages adjoining Kalahandi,* * * § have fraudulently, by brib- 
ery, obtained from the hand of Deu, a slave of the sovereign of 
Gadhinagara ;f foundation of credit in it is not in any wise % to 
be admitted ; as they have not even so much ground as could be 
pierced with the point of a needle.§ 

In Samvat 1225, || on "Wednesday, the third day of the dark 
semi-lunation of Jyesthha, the feet^ of the great chieftain,** * * §§ 
the fortunate Pratapa Dhavala Deva, governor of Japila,ff an- 
nounce the truth, as follows^ to his scms, grandsons, and others, 
born of his stock : "With respect to this vile copper grant of the 
villages of Kalahandi and Badapila,j;j: surreptitiously procured, 
on giving a bribe, by sundry folk of goodly staves and ploughs, 
from Deu, a slave of the lord of Kanyakubja, the fortunate king 
Vijayachandra;§§ dependence is not to be placed on it. These 
Brahmans are altogether reprobates. They have not even soil 
which the point of a needle could penetrate. 

Mindful of this proclamation, you will collect and levyiHl the 
proprietor’s^"^ share of produce and the like.*** 

The son of the great king.fff 

Saugor, February, 1868. 


* As renarked by Celebroote, the Aort vowel at the- end of this name is ex- 
changed for a long one, where- the word is repeated furtlier on. 

f Gidhinagara is called, below, Einyakubja; or Eanoj. 

j In the Sanskrit, parUo; which Colebrooke strangely translates “ by the people 
around.” 

§ Thus far the inscription is in verse; the metre, vatairtatilakd. An intelligible 
English translation of these two stanzas renders it impossible to mark the beginning 
of the second, -without taking in mneh of the first. The prose which follows is a 
paraphrase of what has preceded.. 

I Oolebrooke has 1229. . The Samvat year T225 corresponds to A. D. 1168. 

^ This singular expression only shows the dignity of the person concerned. A 
Hindu disciple refers, in the same phraseology, to the enunciations of his preceptor 
or of bis ancestors. 

•* In the Sanskrit, niydka. 

•f f Colebrooke has Japila, which, he says, is a portion of the district of “Bama-- 
ghar” — recte, Rdmagadha or Bamgarh. This district lies in South Bihfo:, 

XX “ Badayita,” according to Colebrooke. 

§§ Vijayaebandra was the penultimate king of Eanoj. See the Journal of the 
Asiatic Somety of Bengal for 1858, p. 218. 

II "Tou -will take ; or destroy,” si^s Colebrooke. Bbt scarcely 

imports destretion; and the cka seems- tir be cumnlati ve rather than aUernative. 

C(debrooke dioea not trmislate radmi. 

*** In the Sanskrit, ihaga. “ Share of produce” is Colebrooke^, Its correctnese 
may admit of question. 

fft Instraid of this, Cofebrooke has: "Signature of the great Bajapntra (king’s 
son) the fortunate S'atrnginm.” My copy of the- original must, consequently, be 
dsf^tira aetteralwori^ 
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A GREEK IKSCRIPTIOK FROM DAPHKE, 

NEAR ANTIOCH, IN SYRIA. 

Bt JAMES HADLEY, 
pftomsoa or obexk nt talk collxgs. 


t*resented to the Society May 10, 1859. 


Fob our copies of this remarkable inscription, wc are indebted 
to the Rev. Homer B. Morgan, a missionary of the American 
Board in Syria. The following extracts from a letter addressed 
by that gentleman to a friend in this country contain an account 
of the stone which bears the inscription, and of the circumstances 
under which he made his first copy. He writes from “Bitias 
(Antioch), July 23rd, 1858.” 

“ Enclosed I send you a copy of an inscription which I have 
found in a garden on the ancient site of Daphne. I have reason 
to believe that it has not been copied before. It is only a few 
years since it was dug up, and although I have been at the spot 
many times, I have never heard from the Fellahs, that any Eu- 
ropeans but myself, and those whom I have taken there, have 
seen it. Indeed, the whole inscription cannot have been copied ; 
for one half of the stone was covered with a calcareous incrusta- 
tion which I was obliged to chip off. The stone is a very com- 
pact limestone. The portion of it which is covered by the in- 
scription is 17 X 30 inches, and there are about six inches of plain 
surface below the last line of letters. The end below is rough 
and narrowed, as if to fit into a mortice, to hold it in an upright 
position. Neither the edges nor the back of the stone are pol- 
ished. It is eight or ten inches thick. I have been for nearly 
a year tiying to get it into my possession, so as to remove it to 
Antioch ; but the owner of the garden at last got such high no- 
tions of its value, that I made up my mind to obtain the best 
copy I could on the spot. I went out two successive days, tnlring 
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a young man witli me to assist in cleaning the stone. Many of 
the letters were exceedingly indistinct, and some of them I conld 
not make out at all. Indeed, I should not have been able 
. to copy nearly so much as I did, if I had not adopted a plan 
suggested by the young man with me. He first blackened the 
whole surface -with ink, and then, after it had well dried, sponged 
the surface, which left the letters considerably plainer than 
before. * * * Should the inscription prove to be of value, 
and there be any necessity for it, I would take the time to ex- 
examine the stone with more care. I send also a fac-simile of 
the first part of the 23d and 25th lines, to show you the size and 
style of the letters. 

I have said that the stone was dug up in a garden at Daphne. 
The immediate vicinity gives every evidence of having been the 
site of important buildings in ancient times. The whole surface 
of the ground is covered with fragments of pottery, and bits of 
wrought marble. There are two other stones near by with frag- 
mentary inscriptions, one of which begins with HBOTCAH in 
large, handsome letters. It consists of a half dozen lines of ten 
or twelve letters each, which evidently ran ,off upon another 
Aone placed by the side of this, which stone is not above the 
surface of the ground, if it still exists. There are also several 
fragments of granite pillars. One of these, two years ago, was 
lying by the side of the road, and upon the edge of a bit of 
rather handsome tesselated pavement. The part that was then 
visible has now been destroyed, probably by some treasure-hunt- 
ing Fellah. There are also in this same garden a large number 
of blocks of stone, which evidently once formed a water-course. 
The}^ are about two feet in diameter, and twenty inches or two 
feet in length, with a perforation about six inches in diameter. 
Each block is made with a circular projection corresponding to 
an indentation in its next neighbor, after the fashion of water- 
pipes. They have evidently been cemented to each other, though 
I can see no calcareous deposit showing that they were used any 
length of time, which would certainly be found if the Daphne- 
water had flowed through them. The external surface of all 
was finished with evident care. Some of them are fluted longi- 
tudinally, as if they had served for columns. So much about 
antiquities for the present. There is a great field here for minute 
investigation; but I have little time to give to such employments.” 

The gentleman addressed in this letter sent it with the enclosed 
copy of inscription to Professor Gibbs, who at once recognized 
the interesting nature of the Greek text, and wrote to Mr. Mor- 
gan, begging him to give the stone a new and more complete 
examination. In return he received two copies further, evi- 
dently made with great care, one of them dated Oct 19th, 1859, 
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the other N’ov. 23rd, 1859. The latter of these cc^iee is repre- 
sented in the following lines, though in some instances we have 
supplied its imperfections by letters (which we enclose in inackets) 
taken from the copy of Oct. 19th : 

A \ \ / irN iin 
TH2EI2HMA2KAI—A IS A 
AASKAIMErAAASAnOAE E[I]S [End] MEWOW 
EKTENP.SKA[I]OTCTETHSr [K^HSO [ETJUVirnAM 
S XONTPNnEI-EISMENO \Et\STAHMmsrM^EP<iWTA 
MIEZArHOX 0 TAAEKA E[r\XEIPIS BENT A A YTd 
nSHNUP OSHK ONKAIKA TA T[A]A OIIIAArdMENOIV 

*msTsiN[n\PO rn'nprMENnivE aytoyeis tati 

PM A TAm 0 YA OMEQAM [E7ir]>g:[T]ff S YNEXETNS Yptf] 

10 nPASSONTAHMINIlOAAA \IA'\ AYTOYnPO<J>EPO 
MENO YTHNnEPITOSnM\A'\S \r'\ENHMENHJVAS0.E 
NEIAJVAIA TASS YNEXEISKAK O TA BIAS AZ 10 YI 
TOS TEHMASEASAIA YTONE\<l>'\HS XIASPEJVE 
OAIOrns TONEHIA 0111 ONXP OUTONTO YB 0 YAT 
15 SnASTSlSENEYSTABEIA TOYSSIMATOSE^E] ^ 

HTAIS YMUEPIMNlEX} &HMENOEAO[N] TESKAIE 
OYTOIS OANEPANH OIEmHNENOMEWnP O 
TONAIPES mNAMENOYNKAEISTOAO 
ONTYrXANHinANTSlNTSlNEIS TIMHNK 
20 OZANANHKQNTSlNHMINESTAEnmEA 

nEIAHTHSAPXIEPSlSYNHS TO YAIl OAASUVO 
AITHSAP TEMIA OS TSlNAAITTSlNKAITSi 
AAASLNIEPSINSINTA TEMENHES TINETI 
A A fbNHSnP OSAE OMENHSANAP OS n>IA O Y 
25 NHSOWENOYAEnPOSTHNA AZ AISTHS 
nEPTOYTOnOYSnOYAHSH[N]ESXONO T 
rONOIKAIHMEISKAITH E mUiNUPOSTOBETOlV 
EYSEBEIASAnOAE E\I\XAM NAYTOJfAPX 
EPEATOYTP.NHEr S NOITHNIIEPITAIEP 
30 EZArSirHNMAAISTANAIATOYTOYSYN 
TEAES &HSES &AIAE ONTSISS YNTAZOIV 
ENTE TOISXPHMA TISMOISKA TAXJlPlZEm 
AYTONAPXIEPEA TSllVAEAHAnMENP.mEPSlN 
KAinP O TIMANTOXAlVAPAASmSTHSHlBE 
35 TEPASKPISEPSKAIEANEIS rmAUAPAKAA 
TSINANHP OETTllNEIS TA YTAS YlVEniAAM 

BANES OA\I\TOYSTEnPOSTOISIEPOtSriNOM 
N O YSS.AIT 0 YSAAA OYSO YSKA BHKEim 
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eAPXEINA YTO YS YS THSAinA[PA] rrE[IA]A 
40 TASYnAKOYEIN EPmNAN[r'\PA[>l>y UHXINTA 
2 HI AN A rPA 'PHNA[t\A EKAITH2E11 12 TO AH 2 
TOANTIFPA <!> ONEI22 THAA2KAIANA QEIN 
ENTOI2EnitbANE2 TA TOI2 T OH 012 

JKP JIOY IJ 

In the copy of Oct. 19th, the first two lines are given as follows : 

A \A-I lEN Hnin 

TH2EI2HMA2KAITA PAp A IA0E2 \ 2lO\. 

Daphne, the place of this inscription, was celebrated in antiquity 
for its magnificent worship of Apollo and Artemis, which was 
established here by the first Seleucus of Syria, and continued for 
more than six centuries, until the temple was destroyed by fire in 
the reign of Julian the Apostate. An elaborate and glowing de- 
scription of the place and its worship may be found m Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, chapter xxiii. A more recent account has been 
given by the distinguished K. 0. Muller, in his dissertations 
De Antiquitatibus Antiochenis (Gottingae, 1829), p. 41 etc. The 
inscription before us relates, as we might have expected, to the 
worship of these divii||ties. It is a document which recites the 
appointment of a cermin person as high-priest of Apollo and 
Artemis. The letters at the foot appear to give its date, as the 
14th day of Dius (the first month of the Macedonian year, which 
seems to have commenced in October), in the year 124 of some 
era — most probably, that of the Seleucidae. If so, the document 
belongs to the autumn of 189 B. C., when the Syrian king, An- 
tiochus the Great, had come to the thirty-fifth year of his reign, 
one year after his decisive overthrow by the Romans at Magnesia, 
and two years before his violent death. The authority’-, individ- 
ual or corporate, by which it was issued, the officer to whom it 
was addressed, and the person whose appointment to the high- 
priesthood it sets forth, must have been named at the beginning 
of the inscription. The illegible first line seems quite insufficient 
for all these designations ; we can hardly help believing that one 
line at least, and perhaps two or three, have been lost altogether. 
Possibly they may have been engraved upon another stone, sur- 
mounting the one w'hich contained the lines here copied. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties of which Mr. Morgan speaks, the 
first line of his copy is the only one which cannot be read with 
tolerable certainty. In the following restoration, we have been 
aided by suggestions from President Woolsey and Professor 
Gibbs. 
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[tov delva, Trjg Ttioreioq ycai tvyoiaq"] rrjg eig r]fj.ag xal 
xd l7i]Qdy[u]a[xa a]aq>Ea{rdTa]g [TiJoXXag xat fiEydXag 
aTro^£[t^]£fg [Ti]e7io[i'tj]fiEvov ixrtvcbg, xai owe xrig 
o[w]£ rav v7ta[()\x6vx(ov 7te(peiOfievo[v] eig td 
5 riulv avufptQovra, Sie^ayr^oxdra dt xa\i rd] eyyttQiO^ev- 
xa a£)T[(ji] wg xjv nQogryxov, xai xaxd xd Xoind dyouevov 
[d]|iajg x(bv 7CQoii7ir]Qyuev(i}v £[|] avxoii eig xd 7t[^d]y- 
fiaxa, '^(iovXoue&a fiiv 4T£[t] avveyeiv avanqdooovxa 
10 Tjutv noXXd. [’^]X[r] ttvxov nQotpeQoubvov xr^v neqi 
TO aojua [ye^yevrjutvi-jv da6tveiav did xdg avveyeig xa- 
xo[7r]G5[£]iag, d^iov[v]x6g xe r^judc edaai avxbv eip rin[v-] 
yiag yevk[ab]ai o[7r]ojg xbv iniXoinov XQovov xov /?[t]ov 
15 [dcyiajaTrdoTwg iv evoxadeia xov Oiofiaxog ytlv]rjxai, 
avfjbueQii^vtx^ripiev [fi]£[X]o»'T£g xo!i £[^' x]oi<xoig ipaveqdv 
noielv r^v k[x]oaev 7r()6fg av]xbv ar(>£a[i]4'. " Iva fiev 

ovv xa[i] eig x6 [X]o[t7r]6v xvyxdvxj ndvxmv xibv tig xi- 
20 jUT]v x[ai djogav dvxfxbvxiov, r^ulv kOxa[i] emueX[ig. 
'E]Tteid)], xrjg aQXisQoiaivtjg xov ’0n6XXo)vo[g x]ai xi]g 
" Aqxkpiidog xd>v dcfT[()]wv xai x(b[v] dXXiov UqCov wv rd 
xe^evr] iaxiv £7T[i] Jdcpvrjg TCQoodeoutvijg dvdQog ipiXov 
25 [dvjvrjOouevov de jTQooxiiva[i] d^[i]tog xr^g [t)]7t4Q tov 
xoTtov onovdilg toxov oft] t[£ 7rQ6];^ovot xai r^f^e^g 
xai Tt][c] tjuwv JiQbg x6 deiov evoe(}eiag, djiode- 
[^]£txau[£]v avxbv dQx[t]£Q£« xovxwv nk[nei]o[ut]voi 
xriv TieQi xd t£(^)[d] eBay(t)yr^v fidXiox dv did xoixov 
SO ovvxeXea6i]aeo6ai debvxiag — ovvxa^ov tv xe xoig XQ'i]- 
fiaxiauQig xaxax<t)()i[C]eiv avxbv dt);(t£(»£a twv dedrjXoj- 
fitvojv leQojv, xai nQoxiudv xbv dvd{)a d^ioig xrig r^fiexe- 
35 qagxqiaeityg, xai idv eig xiva naQaxaX[fj] xibv dvr^fx-] 
bvxiav eigxavxa, ovveniXau(idveo6ai xoig xe n()bg xoig 
leQoig yivofi.[t]vovg xai xovg dXXovg ovg xadryxei 7 r[£i-] 
daQX^iv cti'xov ovaxrlaai 7iaQayyei[X]a[v]xag vnaxoveiv 
40 [7r]£()t &v dv yQdipljj] fy ofvjvTdfajo?], dvayQaiprivai de 
xai xrig tnioxoXffi to dvxiyQaipov eig oxx^Xag xai dva- 
deiv[ai] ev xoig iniipaveoxdxoig xbnoig. 
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We subjoin the following rough translation. 

“ [A. B.] having, with strenuous effort, made very clear demon- 
strations, many and great, of his [fidelity and devotion] to us 
and to the public service, and having spared neither his life nor 
his property for our interests, but having managed also as was 
proper the things put into his hands, and, for the rest, conduct- 
ing himself in a manner worthy of the services before rendered 
by him to the public interests— we desired, indeed, still long- 
er to keep employed, co-operating with us in many things. But 
upon his bringing forward [as ground of excuse] his feebleness 
of body, the result of his continued hardships [in the public 
service], and requesting that we would permit him to be at rest, 
that for the remaining time of his life he may be, without inter- 
ruption, in good health of body — we complied [with the request], 
desiring in this also to make manifest the preference which we 
have for him. So, then, that for the future also he may enjoy all 
things which pertain to honor and reputation, shall be our care. 
Since now — as the high-priesthood of Apollo and Artemis, over 
the [holy] carvers and the other sacred offices of which the conse- 
crated grounds are at Daphne, requires a man of friendly feeling, 
but one who will be able to preside in a manner worthy of the 
zeal for tlie place which our ancestors had and we [now have], 
and [worthy] of the veneration on our part for the divinity — 
since now we have appointed him high-priest, with charge over 
these things, being persuaded that through him, above all others, 
the management belonging to the sacred offices would be con- 
ducted as it ought to be — [therefore] take order to inscribe 
him in the records as high-priest over the sacred offices set 
forth above, and to honor the man in a way w'orthy of our 
judgment, and, if he call to any duties, of such as appertain to 
these things, that those who are engaged in the sacred rites 
should co-operate with him, and should bring together on the 
spot the rest who ought to render service, charging them to obey 
in whatsoever he may write or order — and, farther, to have the 
copy of this letter inscribed on pillars, and to set it up in the 
most conspicuous places.” 

The contents of this inscription require little commentary. 
We will only remark that a class of persons, named Sutryoi, are 
mentioned in an interesting passage of Porphyry (De Abstinentia, 
ii. 30), as having part in the annual sacrifices of the Athenian 
Diipoleia. See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, §61. 20, and W. Smith, Dictionary 
of Greek and Boman Antiquities, under Diipoleia. 

■While the above is going through the press, vre learn from Mr. Morgan tint he 
has obtained possession of the stone bearing the in-cription, and presents it to the 
Society, to be deposited in its Cabinet. — Comm, of Fuel. 
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ON THE AHYi-SIDDHANTA. 

Bt FITZ-EDWAKD hall, Esq., M. A. 


Presented to the Society May 17, 1860. 


As all Indianists must be apprised, tbe illustrious Colebrooke 
and the splenetic Mr John Bentley were diametrically at vari- 
ance in their views of Hindu astronomy. To reopen this sub- 
ject is not the purpose of the present cursory paper. If Cole- 
brooke was celebrated for circumspection and accuracy, his op- 
ponent was equally remarkable for taking up theories on insuffi- 
cient warrant, for rejecting them with arbitrary caprice, and for 
unrelenting animosity to all that di&sented, though but impli- 
citly, from his indecisive conclusions.* Difference of opinion, 
however unobtrusive, was, indeed, a thing which Mr. Bentley 
was unable to abide. It is well known how many of his vaga- 
ries dissolved, one after another, before the scholarly research of 
his unintentional rival ; and, in measure as they dissolved, his 
wrath only grew the more vehement. In a volume which was 
written shortly before his death, he finally attempted to make 
good against Colebrooke a foolish fable that he had been the 
victim of a gross deception. A spurious Brahma-siddhd?ita had 
been passed upon his willing credulity. Small pains was re- 
quired to disprove this silly ficlJon ; but, in reprisal, the gener- 
ally imperturbable Colebrooke was moved to prefer a counter- 
charge. Its grounds I propose here briefly to examine. 

“I might retort on Mr. Bentley,” says Colebrooke, “that the 
A'rya-siddhanta, described, by him, in the third section of the sec- 
ond part of his posthumous work, is not improbably a fabrication. 
No one but himself has yet seen it : the manuscript of it is not 


* Since wnting the above, I perceive that I have in a manner iterated the 
very sentinients and language of Colebrooke, who save : “ Mr. Bentley was as his 
writing evince, a gimd hater. He bore animosity to me, and to every one who 
ril'* not ““pncitly adopt liis opinions concerning Hindu astronomy, nor wncede to 

the authority of his conclusions respecting it,” ^ 
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forthcoming : he did not understand Sanskrit, and therefore he 
was very liable to imposition : his notions, not to say prejudices, 
were well known to the natives who attended him : and he was 
as likely as his friend Col. Wilford, to have fabrications imposed 
upon him.* According to the quotations of authors, A'ryd- 
shtalca and Das'agilikd were the titles of A'rya Bhatta’s works, 
and not A'rya-siddhdnta. It is, in all likelihood, pseudonymous.” 

Mr. Colebrooke had previously said : “ A'rya Bhatta was au- 
thor of the A'rydshtas'ata (800 couplets) and Das'ayitikd (ten 
stanzas), known by the numerous quotations of Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta IJtpala, and others, who cite both under these respective 
titles. The Laghu'di-ya-siddhdnta, as a work of the same author, 
and, perhaps, one of those above mentioned, is several times 
quoted by Bhaskara’s commentator, Munis'wara.” Algebra, etc., 
Note G ; or Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 467. 

Two copies of the A'rya-siddhdnta, \ both imperfect and very 
incorrect, have come into my possession. This treatise is in- 
eighteen chapters; and I more than suspect it to be the same 
composition which Mr. Bentley also had seen in a mutilated form. 
I shall proceed to verify it by a few extracts, professedly from 
A'rya Bhatta, which occur in the writings of various mathemat- 
ical commentators. And first among these extracts I place those 
that were known to Colebrooke, though he was uninformed as 
to the particular work whence they were derived, 

y t ^ onrw g jf ii fi rn ^U T chfln nt i 

A'rya-siddlidnla, kxhetra-vyavahara chapter. 

“ The following rule for finding the arc is cited, by Gapes'a, 
from A'rya Bhatta : ‘ Six times the square of the arrow being 
added to the square of the chord, the square-root of the sum is 
the arc.’ ” Algebra, etc., p. 90, second foot-note. 

{arfauwimuu i i ^ m i 

A'rya-siddhdnta, opening verse. 

“ .... a passage of A'rya Bhatta . . . . : ‘ the multifarious 
• doctrine of the planets, arithmetic, the pulverizer {kuttaku) and 


* Mr. Bentley had written : “ I think Mr. Colebrooke, like my old friend the late 
Coh Wilford, and perhaps many others, was imposed on by his crafty dependants, 
■who studied his inclinations and his wishes, and, from knowing the bias of his sen- 
timents, were thereby enabled to practice, with security and advantage to them- 
selves, their imposture of forged and interpolated hooks, which they produced for 
him, or put in his way to obtain, as might appear best to answer their purpose.” 
A Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy (Calcutta edition), p. 139, foot-note. 

t In the colophon to one of my copies, the work is called Mahdrya-siddhdnla ; 
Ase-^\iCTe, Mahd-siddhdnta. In my other copy I A’ rya-bhaUa-siddhdnta six 

or seven times, and Makd-siddhdnta of A'rya BhaUa thrice. The augmentative 
epithet Mahd precedes the name of A'rya, where he is cited by Gaues'a. But see 
near the end of this article. 
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analysis (6ya), and the rest of the science treating of seen* ob' 
jects.’ ” Algebra, etc., p. 112, foot-note. 


ih 


“ The following passage of A'rya Bhatta is cited by Ganes'a 
in his commentary on the lAlAvatt : ‘ The product of the breadth 
[or length] and thickness, in fingers, being multiplied by the in- 
tended sections, and divided by five hundred and seventy-six, 
the quotient is the {phala) superficial measure of the cutting, 
provided the timber te Khadira (Mimosa catechu). If the wood 
^ Snparni ( ), S'akaka (Tectona grandis), &c., the 

divisor should be put three hundred and fifty : if the wood be 
Jambu (Eugenia Jamboo), Bija (Citrus medica), Kadamha (Nau- 
clea orientalis and Cadamb), or Amli (Tamarindus Indica), it 
should be twenty less than four hundred. The divisor should 
be two hundred and fifty, if the timber be S'dla, Amra, and Sa- 
rah (Shores robusta, Mangifera Indies, and Pinus longifolia). 
If it be S'dlmali (Bombax heptaphyllum), &c., the divisor is 
two hundred. Money is to be paid according to the divisor.’ ” 
Algebra, etc., p. 315, second foot-note : and see ibid., p. 102, 
foot-note. 

Only one of my manuscripts has any portion of these last 
verses ; the first hne and a half. There is here a break in my 
copies. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 392 — translates, in these 
words, from A'rya Bhatta as cited by Frith lidaka Swamin : 
“ The sphere of the stars is stationary ; and the earth, making 
a revolution, produces the daily rising and setting of stars and 
planets.” Subjoined is the original, according to Prithudaka; 
but I have not sought out the passage in my MSS. of the A'rya- 
siddhanta. The A'rya-siddhdnta being metrical, this extract 
might go to prove that A'rya, besides his works in verse, wrote 
others in prose ; did we not know that there was a second writer 
so named. Moreover, our A'rya Bhatta argues the fixedness of 
the terrestrial orb. The words are these : 

* *• Seen, or physical ; as opposed to astrology, which is considered to be conyers- 
ant with matters of an unseen and spiritual nature, the invisible influence which 
connects effects with causes.” 


UlftTjHnfW « 

mu airRru mru i 

SrivUvtilfO feilrff ^TTT ^51^ IPT 2?^ H 
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Again, Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 378, foot-note — 
quotes, through Munis'wara, from A'rya Bhatta’s A'rydshtas'ata. 
I do not find the quotation in the A'rya-siddhdnta. That this 
treatise bore the second title of A'rydshtas'ata is, as Colebrooke 
suggests, not impossible. My less defective copy of the A'rya- 
siddhdnta, which contains five hundred and sixty-two stanzas, 
has omissions indicated at several points. Of their extent I can, 
of course, say nothing. 

The passage referred to, by Mr. Bentley, at p. 126 of his 
“ Historical View,” as being in the fifteenth section of the A'rya- 
siddhdnta, really occurs there. Further, I have traced to their 
places in the A'rya-siddhdnta parts or wholes of three couplets* 
adduced in Munis'wara’s Maftchi, a commentary on the Suldhdn- 
ta-s'iromani, as from the Laghu-arya-bhatta-siddhanta ; and two 
coupletsf as given in the same writer’s gloss on the Lildvati, and 
there credited to A'rya by name. I have not had the same suc- 
cess as touching a couplet^ vouched by Bhatta Utpala, in his 
annotations on the Vdrdki-sanhitd, chapter xvii, and attributed, 
by him, to A'charya A'rya Bhatta. 

Mr. Bentley’s MS. of the A'rya-siddhdnta, as by him described, 
corresponds punctually, in the way of hiatuses, with one of my 
own copies. 

The mathematician Gapes'a, as before observed, in making an 
extract from the A'rya-siddhdnta, qualifies its author’s name by 
the prefix of Mahd. This may, or it may not, have been de- 
signed as equivalent to Vriddha. On the first hypothesis, it was, 
perhaps, an oversight ; unless A'rya Bhatta reproduced, in some 
more mature treatise, still to efnerge, the very words which he 
had employed in an earlier performance : but there is no neces- 
sity for surmising that he may have done so. For, as reference 
is made in the A'rya-siddhdnta to Vriddha A'rya Bhatta, there 
should seem to have been two writers called A'rya Bhatta. Se- 
nescence not preceding youth, the term Vriddha, when used of an 
author, must be susceptible of the same extension of import to 
which it is subject when applied to homonymous kings. Not to 
repeat myself on the verbal nicety here adverted to, I remit the 
reader to my preface to the Vdsavadaitd of Subandhu, pp. 49, 50, 
in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Our 
A'rya-siddhdnta had, for its writer, A'rya Bhatta Junior. 

Troy, N. Y, U. S. A, March 1, 1860. 


• Beginning, severally, 9!^ and 

t Which commence vrith ^JcWstaRf and respectively. 

J Its first words are 5 ^: qgjfSfT. 
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Mr. Hall has conclusively shown, in the foregoing article, that the 
work described by Bentley, under the title of Arya-Siddhhnta, is not, 
as suggested by Colebrooke, a modern imposture ; but that, on the 
contoary, it had been quoted by Colebrooke himself, at second hand, as 
by Aryabhatta, and is, by citations and references in the works of later 
Hindu astronomical writers, sufficiently attested as being, in their opin- 
ion, truly ascribable to that ancient and famous authority. He has farther 
made it at least a probable supposition that the treatise in question is, in 
conformity with Colebrooke’s earlier conjecture, to be identified with that 
so often credited to Aryabhatta by the name of Aryashtagata. Now on 
comparing the data furnished us from it by Bentley with the sketch of 
Aryabhatta’s system given by Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 248 ; Essays, ii. 
414), upon the authority of Brahmagupta and his commentator, it will be 
seen that the two are quite discordant with one another ; so much so 
as to render it unlikely that both should be productions of the same 
teacher. But the reader of Bentley will also notice that the latter 
speaks of another Arya-Siddhanta, which he denounces as “ spurious,” 
proving it in detail, very much to his own satisfaction, to be a mere 
modern manufacture, although it lays claim to the title of Laghu-Arya- 
Siddh4nta. The futility of the arguments with which he assails its 
authenticity is, however, in part palpable at first sight, in part evident 
upon a slight e.xamination, nor is his opinion upon the matter of a straw’s 
weight as authority. On the contrary, the peculiarities which, according 
to his statements, distinguish the work, are such as attract to it at once 
a high degree of interest, as one which, in some important particulars, 
is unlike all the other Hindu astronomical treatises of which we have 
thus far any account. This interest is increased, as we note that its doc- 
trines agree, so far as we can compare them, with those attributed to 
Aryabhatta by Brahmagupta. Again, the number of civil days stated 
by it to compose a Great Age {mah&yuga), of 4,320,000 years, and so 
its valuation of the sidereal solar year, agree with those which AVarren 
(Kala Sankalita, pp. 7, "lO) states to be adopted through a great part 
of Southern India, “ upon the authority of the Arya-Siddhanta.” It 
seemed to us, then, not undesirable to add, if possible, to Mr. Hall’s paper 
upon Aryabhatta and his works, some more particular information re- 
specting this other Arya-Siddhanta, and especially in view of the sug- 
gestion, finally thrown out by Mr. Hall, that there may have been more 
than one astronomical author of the name. And having observed, in 
Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit Manuscripts (No. 834, p. 232), 
that the Berlin Libraiy contained a treatise which purported to be a 
commentary on Aryabhatta’s Da^agitikh, we took the liberty of beg- 
ging from the distinguished author of the Catalogue some notices from 
this manuscript. In reply to our application, he has, with the most 
obliging kindness, copied for us the whole work, so that we are able to 
present here a full sketch of its character, and to settle many of the 
questions which had presented themselves to our minds in connection 
with the subject in hand. 
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The treatise is a brief one, containing only about 1 SO stanzas. It is 
divided into four chapters, called p&das, of which the third is, in its sig- 
nature, called the “ fourth,” so that we may perhaps have only a frag- 
ment before us. It is certainly imperfect at its commencement, as the 
first leaf, and a little more, of the present MS. contains the calculation 
of an ahargana, or “ sum of days,” which has nothing whatever to do 
with the work itself : the first verse given of the latter is numbered 6. 
There are, however, five verses interposed between pddas three and 
four, and numbered independently, which may possibly be those which 
are missing at the beginning, and the name given to the divisions of the 
work is at least strongly indicative of only a fourfold division of it : nor 
does it appear, from the general scheme of contents, that any indispens- 
able part of a summary astronomical treatise is wanting. Unfortunately, 
the text is very badly corrupted and incorrect, so that, after the rather 
hasty study which we have as yet been able to give it, much remains 
obscure to us in its contents. It most unequivocally lays claim to being 
a commentary on the Da5agitika of Aryabhat^a ; the latter, and no 
other authority, is repeatedly spoken of in its verses, and its concluding 
stanza is as follows (with some emendations) : 


^ ZlrT^I 



“ Bhftta- Vishnu (?) hath thus comprehensively explained — having 
learned it by the favor of his teacher — the Dagaglli text-book, of very 
obscure meaning, formerly promulgated by Bhatta.” 

There can be no manner of doubt, now, in the first place, that the 
text of which this work^is a metrical paraphrase is that described by 
Bentley as the Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta. In nearly every particular re- 
ferred to by Bentley, it agrees with his authority. The numbers of 
revolutions of the planets — the order in which the latter are constantly 
named — the commencing of the present .dEon [kolpa) with Thursday, 
and so that of the last Great Age {mak&yuga) with Wednesday, and 
the current Iron Age (kali yugd) with Friday — the number of years 
reckoned as elapsed since the beginning of the J£on, with that of the 
days contained in them — the statement of the positions of the apsides 
and nodes of the planets directly* — the ratio of the diameter to the 

♦ Ths positions assigned by the treatise to the apsides and nodes are as feDows: 


Sun, 

2» l8” 



Mercury, 

7“ 

08 

20" 

V enus, 

2» 20*’ 

28 

o" 

Mars, 

3» 28 " 

IS 

lO" 

Jupiter, 

5“ 2 o" 

28 

3o" 

Saturn, 

75 26 "’ 

3s 

lO" 


Bentley (p. 182) says that "'fhe positions of the aphelia .... are conaputed from 
the numbers given in the genuine Arya-Siddhanta.” The latter we have given 
above (under i. 41-44 of the Sdrya-Siddhanta) ; it will be seen, on comparing the 
two statements, that Bentley^s assertion is by no means strictly true ; and moreover, 
that the data of the Laghu-Arya-biddbSnta confirm the suspicion there expressed 
by ns, that, in the case of Venus and Saturn, Bentley’s manuscript, or his report of 
it, is in' error. The positions of the nodes, on the other hand, are precisely accord- 
ant, to degrees, in the two treatises, 
vot. VI. 72 
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circumference of the circle — the diameters of the earth, sun, and moon 
(those of the other planets we have not yet succeeded in tracing out), 
and the “ orbit of the wind ” — are all here, as Bentley gives them. The 
passage cited by Bentley as referring to the Brahma-Siddhanta and to 
Brahmagupta is not, of course, to be found : on internal grounds, more- 
over, we should regard at present as veiy questionable its authenticity, 
as part of the treatise in question. 

We will now proceed to inquire how far the doctrines of our treatise 
correspond with what has elsewhere been handed down as taught by 
Aryabhatta. The peculiar division of the Great Age {mahayuga) and 
constitution of the (kaljxt), described by Brahmagupta (see Cole- 
brooke, as above) as Aryabhatta’s, are here given. The treatise begins 
the^Aion with sunrise at Lanka, a tenet which distinguished the school 
of Aryabhatta from that of Puli§a (see Colebrooke, as above : also Es- 
says, ii. 427, et al.). It affirms the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
and the non-reality of the apparent daily motion of the stars, compar- 
ing this to the efiect of riding in a chariot, when fixed objects seem to 
be moving in a direction contrary to that in which the chariot is pro- 
ceeding (see the reference to this point in Mr. Hall’s paper). It de- 
clares the moon, planets, and stars to be naturally dark, and only illu- 
minated upon the side which is turned toward the sun (see Colebrooke, 
Hind. Alg., Note G ; Essays, ii. 467). The variability of dimensions 
of the epicycles of the planets is recognized, although the agreement 
between this treatise and the Surya-Siddh&nta herein is not so close as 
Colebrooke (As. Res., xii. 2-36 ; Essays, ii. 401) seems to have understood 
it to be : perhaps Colebrooke’s reference here belongs rather to the 
other Arya-Siddhanta. The passage repeated by Colebrooke (Hind. 
Alg., Note I ; Essays, ii. 473) from Bhatta-utpala on Varaha-raihira 
is almost precisely represented by the first verse of our third pada : 
its evidence, however, is of little account, as it relates to a matter so 
general that it might occur in nearly equivalent terms in almost any 
treatise ; Colebrooke is mistaken in attributing to it any necessary 
connection with the doctrine of the precession : the position of the 
equinoxes would be described by a Hindu astronomer as in the first of 
Aries and of Libra, whatever his theory respecting the important fact 
of their movement along the ecliptic. The doctrine respecting the pre- 
cession attributed to Aryabhatta by Munigvara and others (see Cole- 
brooke, As. Res., xii. 213 ; Essays, ii. 378, et al.) — namely, that the equi- 
noctial points librate 578,159 times in an HUon [kalpa) through an arc 
of 48° — appears from Bentley (Hind. Ast., p. 140 etc.) to belong to 
the more extended treatise, and not to the Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta. In 
connection with the latter, Bentley makes no mention of the precession, 
nor have we as yet succeeded in discovering anything about it in our 
treatise, although we would not venture to say with entire confidence 
that it is not there. It seems, then, altogether probable that Cole- 
brooke’s suggestion (as above) is well-founded, to the effect that the 
libration of the equinoxes may be taught in the Aryashta^ata, and not 
in the Daqagitika, although we cannot regard as of force the particular 
reason he assigns for it, since the equinoxes are by no means likely to 
have been treated as nodes by the early astronomers. A scholiast upon 
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the V4r4Li-Sanhita ascribes to Aryabhatta (Colebrooke, As. Ees., xii. 
244; Essays, ii. 410) the determination of Jupiter’s revolutions in a 
Great Age [mah&yuga) as 364,224 ; this is the number given in our 
treatise, and in Bentley’s Laghu-Arya-Siddhanta ; that found in his 
Arya-SiddhUnta is 364,219.682. 

The agreement of the value of the sidereal solar year derivable from 
the work in our hands with that adopted in a part of Southern India 
as upon the authority of the AryS-Siddhanta has already been noticed 
above. The value assigned to the same period by Bentley’s Aiya-Sid- 
dhanta is slightly different (see above, p. 168). 

Finally, we learn ft'om an essay published by Whish, in the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Madras for 1827 (and reproduced, in 
the main, by Jacquet, in the Journal Asiatique for August, 1835 : we 
cite it from the latter, not having access to the original article), that 
Aryabhatta had devised a certain peculiar method of representing num- 
bers by means of the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet*, a method which 
the essayist goes on fully to expo.se and illustrate. He states it to be 
derived by him from a mathematical work, named, after its author, the 
Aryabhattiya, and containing 123 stanzas, divided into 4 chapters. 
This method of notation appears in the treatise which we are consider- 
ing. The five verses referred to above as interposed between its third 
and fourth chapters give an exposition of the system, and, in the follow- 
ing chapter, the numerical data, such as the numbers of revolutions of 
the planets, are given first in this form of notation, and then in the 
usual method. Moreover, after the signature of the work, the numbers 
of revolutions of the planets, including the moon’s apsis and node, are 
once more given in Aiyabhatta’s peculiar notation: yet, as, might be 
expected, notwithstanding this repetition, it would be impossible to re- 
store, from the- manuscript alone, the true forms of these brief algebraic 
expressions. Thus, for instance, for Wf, which expresses 4,320,000, 
the number of the sun’s revolutions in a Great Age, the manuscript 
offers the first time and the second ; and others are yet 

w'orse corrupted. The question suggests itself, whether 'VVhish’s Arya- 
bhattiya is the same work with t' T* ^ glm-Arya^Sid- 

dh&nta, or whether it is one of the ^ ■ works of the 


* M. Reinaud (Memoire sur I’lnde, p. 299 etc.) derives from this fact the alto- 
gether mistaken inference that, at the time of Aryabhatta, the Hindus had not yet 
invented their system of signs employed in decimal notation. He farther notes the 
fact that the works of Brahmagupta and other later authors do not imply the 
use of such figures ; although we do not understand hipu as holding that, at 
their period also, these were not known and used in India. He can have had, 
however, but a very imperfect apprehension, if any, of the exceeding pertinacity 
and circumspection with which, in certain departments, the fiction of an entirely 
memorized and orally transmitted literature is kept up in India, all allusion to 
written texts, characters, or figures being rigorously excluded. We doubt wheth- 
er it might not fairly be inferred from the whole early astronomical literature, but 
for external evidence and the argumentmn ex imponsibUi, that the Hindu.s of its 
period could neither write nor cypher. An eminent Indianist (Prof. Max Miiller, 
in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 500 etc.) has, from similar evi- 
dence, drawn a like conclusion with respect to the later V edic period ; but, as we 
cannot but believe, with equal fallacy. 
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same author which Colebrooke (Hind. Alg., p. v; Essays, ii. 422) com- 
plains that he had diligently sought after in vain. From the manner 
in which Whish speaks of it, we should be inclined to draw the lat- 
ter conclusion, although nevertheless not regarding the other as inad- 
missible. In either case, the discovery of this curious invention of 
Aryabhatta’s in the work now under consideration is an additional proof 
of no slight force and value that it really represents the teachings of its 
alleged author. 

We regard it, then, as established beyond all reasonable doubt that 
Bentley’s Laghu-Arya-Siddh&,nta is the same with the work called the 
Dagagitikh, attributed to Aryabhatta, and containing, of the doctrines 
ascribed to its reputed author by later Hindu authorities, as far back as 
Brahmagupta, the larger and the more characteristic and interesting 
portion. The other Arya-Siddh&.nta, judging it from the account given 
of it by Bentley, appears to be, in comparison with this, a quite ordi- 
nary astronomical treatise, representing the general Hindu system with 
unimportant modifications. Of special resemblances or connections 
between the two, such as should lead independently to the suspicion 
that both might come from the same hand, we have been able to dis- 
cover none. Yet it seems clear that Brahmagupta and others have 
treated them as works of the same author, and have founded, upon their 
discordances a charge of inconsistency against Aryabhatta. That the 
application, by so late an authority as Ganega and by the scribes of 
manuscripts, of the equivocal title Mahd, to the Arya-Siddhhnta and its 
author, implies any distinct recognition on their pa^ of the existence of 
more than one astronomer of the name, does not appear to us alto- 
gether certain. Ye^ we cannot refrain from joining with Mr. Hall in 
the belief that the Arya^Siddh&nta, even if rightly ascribed to Arya- 
bhatta, is the work of another and a more modern hand than that 
which wrote the other treatise. If both treatises were so much older 
than Brahmagupta that in his time the memory of their distinct origin 
could have become dimmed or obliterated, this is an important testi- 
mony to their common antiquity. It must be a matter of much inter- 
est to deduce the true relation subsisting between the two ; and then, 
farther, to determine whether the Laghu-Arya-Siddhhnta was composed 
before the final settling down of the general Hindu astronomical system 
into the form it has ever since worn, or whether its author had the 
boldness and independence to deviate from that system after its estab- 
lishment. Nor do we think the study of any other treatise gives fairer 
prospect of throwing valuable light upon the esmly history of the Hindu 
astronomy, than that of Bentley’s “ spurious Arya-Siddbtota,” or the 
Pasagiti^ of Aryabhatta. W. n, w. 
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I. Inverted Construction of Modern Armenian. 

BY REV. ELIAS RIGGS, D.D. 


Presented to the Society May 20, 1857. 


One of tie most note-worthy phenomena of language which hare 
come under my observation is the inverted construction of sentences in 
the Modem Armenian language. Essentially the same prevails in Turk- 
ish. What is specially worthy of notice in Armenian is, that the con- 
struction of the ancient language is almost the reverse of that of the 
modem ; and that, notwithstanding the fact that the ancient dialect has 
been, up to the present century, the exclusive language of books, and 
continues still to be preferred by many Armenian scholars as the lan- 
guage of scientific works and of epistolary correspondence. 

A striking illustration of the feature to which I allude is furnished 
by many passages in the Old Testament, where the order of words i% 
the Ancient Armenian version is precisely the same with that of the 
Hebrew original, while the translation into the present spoken Armenian 
can be written directly under the Hebrew sentence, commencing at the 
left under its last word, following word for word the inverted order of 
the original, and ending at the right under the first word of the Hebrew * 
sentence. • 

This inversion is not, like that of classical Greek and Latin, a matter 
of emphasis or euphony, but enters into the structure of the language, 
and is an essential feature of its syntax. I will endeavor to ilustrate it 
in a few particulars. 

1. All the words which correspond with our prepositions (excepting 
one or two, occasionally borrowed from Ancient Aimenian) are postposi- 
tions. Thus, instead of ‘ concerning it,’ the Modem Armenian says ‘ it 
concerning instead of ‘ in the house,’ ‘ the house in ;’ and that, not 
merely in the case of syllables suffixed to form the oblique cases of 
nouns, but also in the case of separate words. 

2. 'The particle which corresponds to our definite article is a suffixed 
letter. In this the Armenian agrees with some other dialects, both an- 
cient and modem, as the Danish and Albanian in Europe, and the 
Chaldee and Syriac in Asia. Thus dwm is ‘ house,’ dodnii ‘ the house 
genitive dan, emphatic form ddnu; ddnu vrayov, ‘ concerning the house.’ 
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3. The noun or pronoun expressing the object of an action precedes 
the verb by which it is governed : e. g., ‘ They him rejected ‘ God the 
earth created.’ 

4. In like manner, the noun or adjective which forms the predicate 
of a simple proposition is placed between the subject and the verb : 
e. g., ‘ He kind was ‘ I a man am.’ 

5. Most remarkable of all is that the eircumstances of time, place, 
order, and frequently also of manner, means, and instrument, are placed 
at the beginning of a sentence. Thus, instead of saying, as in English, 
‘‘ A Greek, in consequence of a quarrel originating in the use of wine, 
killed an Egyptian yesterday with a pistol in one of the streets of this 
city,” an Armenian would say, “ Yesterday — of this city — of the streets 
— one — in — of wine — the use — in — originating — of a quarrel — in con- 
sequence — with a pistol — a Greek — an I^ptian — killed or, “ a Greek, 
with a pistol, an Egyptian killed.” 

To sum up the above particulars — a complex sentence in Modem Ar- 
menian generally gathers up first all the circumstances of an action, as 
time, place, and order, frequently also of manner, means, and instru- 
ment (although these admit of more latitude in their collocation) ; then 
follows the subject, with its attributes ; then the object with its attri- 
butes ; and last of all the verb. TTie last verse of the Book of Leviticus 
in English reads thus: “These are the commandments which the Lord 
commanded Moses for the children of Israel in Mount Sinai.” In Mod- 
ern Armenian, the fiist word of this sentence is ‘Sinai,’ the second 
‘mount,’ the third ‘in,’ the fourth ‘of Israel,’ the fifth ‘the children,’ 
and the sixth ‘ for,’ being e.xactly the reverse of the order in English! 
The rest reads ‘ of the Lord — to Moses — the commanded command- 
ments — these are.’ In the Ancient Armenian version, the order of the 
words of this sentence is precisely the same as in English. 

This remarkable change in the stracture of sentences in Armenian is 
unquestionably to be attributed to the influence of the prevailing lan- 
guage of the country — the Turkish, in which the inverted order seems 
to be idiomatic and natural. The dialect spoken by the Armenians in 
Persia and India approaches much more nearly to the style and idiom 
of their ancient tongue. 


n. dw Dr. S. W. Williams’s Chinese Dictionary. 

BT REV. WILLIAM A. MACT. 


Presented to the Society May 18, 1859. 


A number of copies of the Tonic Dictionary of the Chinese Lanquaae 
in the Canton Dialect, by Dr. S. Wells Williams, are for sale at the 
rooms of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
at 33 Pemberton Square, Boston ; and as the work will be unknown to 
most of the scholars and literary institutions of the United States a brief 
account of its character and merits may not be out of place amono- tout 
literary notices. & j 
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The boot is the production of one of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, who at the time of its publication had been twenty-three 
years in China, and who is well known as not only a sinologue, but a 
Japanese scholar, and a naturalist. His introduction to the public, 
through his contributions to the “Chinese Chrestomathy” published by 
Dr. E. C. Bridgman, through the “Easy Lessons in Chinese,” the “Eng- 
lish and Chinese Vocabulary,” and the “Middle Kingdom,” gave assur- 
ance that a work such as this now under notice would be marked by 
accuracy', research, and availability. This assurance has been fnlly real- 
ized, and in the small, portable manual, whose appearance so contrasts 
with the bulky volumes which a*e constantly associated with |^e study 
of Chinese, we have not only the most convenient, but- the most valuable 
aid yet furnished for the attainment of the Chinese language. 

The student of Chinese is now quite liberally furnished with helps, 
in the form of grammars, translations, chrestoinathies, and dictionaries. 
It is with these last only that we shall now have to deal, in order to 
appreciate the value of the work of Dr. Williams. 

The Chinese themselves have given much attention to lexicography, 
and have investigated the composition, meaning, and use of the words 
of their language in a very complete manner. In the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, xvii. 433-459, may be found a list of 218 separate works collected 
in the Imperial Library at Pekin. Of these, however, bnt few are ever 
consulted by the foreign student, and for general purposes probably 
not over four or five are worthy of mention. And among these, two 
have a decided preeminence ; these are K'ang hi tsz tien, or the Dic- 
tionary compiled by Order of Kanghi, generally bound in 32 or 40 
volumes, and P’ei wan yuen fii, or the Thesaurus of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, with the same arrangement as the Jjreceding, but with copious 
illustrations from all Chinese classical literature : a notice of this work, 
as w'ell as of a proposed translation, may be found in the Chinese Re- 
pository, xii. 300 etc. 

It is needless to say that the benefit of any native dictionaries is con- 
fined to the advanced scholar, and cannot be felt by the begitmer. 

. Of dictionaries by foreigners, besides several small vocabularies, very 
limited in their range, and generally very hard to obtain, there have 
been published six in the general language, and two in local dialects. 

1. The large folio known as the Dictionary of De Guignes, with a 
supplement by M. Klaproth. This very bulky work was published in 
France, under the patronage of Napoleon I., and contains definitions 
in both French and Latin. It is not without value, though it was soon 
superseded by the more complete werk of 

2. Dr. Morrison. This monument of his industry, patience, and 
learning is contained in six quarto volumes. Three are devoted to the 
arrangement under the radicals, according to the system of Kanghi. 
The first of these is exceedingly full, containing, besides the matter ap- 
propriate to a dictionary, many translations and essays illustrative and 
explanatory. The fourth contains a selection of characters arranged 
alphabetically. This is the most useful portion of the work. The rest 
is taken up with indexes and an imperfect English-Chinese part. Dr. 
Morrison’s claims to the grateful acknowledgments of posterity may be 
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best stated by saying that with his help have been trained all the schol- 
ars who in this land have as yet extended the bounds of our knowledge 
in this tongue. His dictionary has been the common fountain to which 
all have as yet resorted to obtain the knowledge they desired. Still his 
work was not perfect, and when the impression became nearly exhaust- 
ed, there was a double call for some farther efforts in this path which 
he so successfully travelled. 

3. Dr. Medhnrst published at Batavia a translation of Kanghi’s Dic- 
tionary, in two volumes. This work was reasonable in price and not 
inconvenient in form, and on the whole has been a great assistance to 
many students, though not free from serious errors. 

4. M. Gallery, a French missionary, published a compendious vocab- 
ulary, arranged on a new principle, the definitions in Latin, and the 
whole designed rather as an introduction to the large Encyclopedia 
which he undertook to publish, a translation of the Thesaurus men- 
tioned above. This work is scarce and has been but little used. 

5. Gonsalves, a Portuguese priest and professor in the College of St. 
Joseph, at Macao, published a dictionary in Chinese-Portuguese, and 
one in Chinese-Latin, with the corresponding parts in Port.-Ch. and 
Lat.-Ch. These works are valuable and erudite. But the language of 
the former is so little known as to interfere much with its use ; and he 
created a new difficulty by rearranging the radicals of Kanghi on a plan 
of his own. But little use is made of any of his labors. 

Besides these, there is a Dictionary of the Fuh-kien dialect, by Dr. 
Medhurst, of little value, and a small vocabulary of the Tie-chiu dialect, 
by the Rev. Mr. Goddard, which contains only very brief definitions, 
without any phrases or examples. 

This was the state of things when, in 1849, Mr. Williams began a 
translation of a small manual of the Canton dialect, of which he gives 
an account in his introduction. The design was at first only to produce 
a vocabulary, of perhaps 200 or 300 pages. But after proceeding as 
far as the syllable Fa, the materials on hand, and the evident desirable- 
ness of a more complete work led him to enlarge his plans in such a 
way as to produce a book of 900 pages, the first 40 pages having been 
rewritten so as to make 72 pages as published. The work was extend- 
ed through more than seven years, partly on account of the author’s 
absence in the American expedition to Japan under Com. Perry, partly 
because it was only a secondary occupation for a part of the time. 

It was originally undertaken as a direct help to those speaking the 
Canton dialect, and the sounds of the characters are therefore con- 
formed to that local pronunciation. * The gain to the students of that 
dialect is so great as to outweigh all objections from the limited use of 
those sounds, especially as in the case of every dialect the difficulty 
from the use of the sounds of even the general language is just as great 

"^is dictionary was by no means deprived of any advantage which 
P. Gonsalves threw away, when he refused even to look at the work of 
another. It professes to have gathered all that is really valuable in all 
jbe five works above mentioned, and from whatever has been written 
on pomte of lexicography that was within the author’s reach. As com- 
pared with the works of De Guignes and Morrison, Dr. Williams had 
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the aid of forty years’ study of the Chinese, both in Europe and in China, 
the contributions of many practical scholars embodied in a variety of 
works. The very necessities of the case would have compelled an ad- 
vance and an improvement. But besides this, he brought his own 
acquaintance of twenty years with the language, and his wide range of 
general knowledge. Thus, in addition to the combined treasures of his 
predecessors, we have new stores of definition and illustration, and in 
particular an unrivalled accuracy in the case of terms of geography, 
history, and natural science. Where previous writers had to content 
themselves with saying, a river, a tree, a fish, or an insect. Dr. Williams 
has labored to fix upon the exact place, locality, and individual; or on the 
true technicsd name in every case. A cnreory comparison of his work 
with others will show at least what he has attempted. 

The size of his work will probably not prepare those who have been 
used to the dignified portliness of De Guignes and Morrison for the 
statement that no other dictionary is so full in its definitions, and this 
not only in the abundance of synonymous expressions, but also in the 
shades and changes of meaning. In this particular it is much in 
advanee of any other. In the selection of phrases, the most important 
portion of a Chinese lexicon, it is also far in advance of any other simi- 
lar work, drawing its examples from the classics, from ordinary styles of 
composition, from proverbial expressions, and from colloquial usage. 
It is to be regretted that the want of a suitable font of type should have 
prevented the insertion of all the Chinese characters, the fixing of 
which is often very difiicult. Bui notwithstanding this drawback, these 
illustrations are of the highest value to the student, and in the Canton 
dialect the want is scarcely felt. 

The Dictionary contains about 7800 characters, a number which, if it 
does not include all that will be met with in ordinary reading, yet omits 
only a few of unusual occurrence, the meaning of which can in Chinese 
works generally be found in a commentary. Parts of the Dictionary 
having been issued from time to time as printed, and placed in thfe hands 
of those who daily consulted it, many omitted words were supplied, 
which are inserted in the Appendix. 

The list of proper names, which does not embrace those that have 
become extinct, is useful in China, and may be interesting elsewhere. 

The Index according to radicals has been very carefully prepared, 
and is believed to be very reliable in respect to the radical and number 
of strokes as there given, and as an index to the Dictionary. 

The various information given in the Introduction is also both inter- 
esting and accurate. 

To any one, therefore, who feels attracted to the study of a language 
which, in spite of its traditional difiSculties, has not been without at- 
tractions to a large number of European scholars, it may with confi- 
dence be said, that by the use of this little volume many rough places 
will be smoothed, and many an abyss bridged over, and many fields 
of thought and investigation made accessible. To such a one it may 
be a kindness also to mention that in the Chinese Repository, xviii. 402 
etc., 657 etc., may be found a very full list of works relating to China 
and its language. 


vox.. VI. 
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It must not be inferred from what is said above that Dr. Williams’s 
work is to be regarded as having reached a point in Chinese lexicography 
which virtually precludes future efforts. The original design was not 
to construct a lexicon on scientific principles, and to exhaust the whole 
field thus laid open. Such a plan would have defeated any hopes of an 
immediate 'supply for the existing wants. Accuracy, copiousness, clear- 
ness, definiteness were the ends sought after, and in a very high degree 
secured. But the dictionary which shall embrace all the literature of 
3000 years, in all its well defined divisions — which shall lay hold of the 
original thought contained in every word, and trace it through its 
changes during centuries, and under all the exigencies of a changing 
civilization — which shall do justice to the philosophies of different sects, 
in their original character and in their modified aspects after mutual 
friction and collision — which shall give due weight to historical elements 
which modify and revolutionize language — which shall arrange and ex- 
plain the technology of a crude and often ridiculous science — who can- 
not see that this is not yet a possible thing ! Local dictionaries, special 
lexicons, monographs, essays, translations, and especially new and more 
thorough investigations, must precede even the firet inception of such an 
undertaking. If Hebrew, Greek, and Latin are only now just beginning 
to be illustrated in scientific dictionaries, how much more time must be 
given to a language in which only the rudiments have yet been mas- 
tered! In China there is a select number of works which may be com- 
pared with Assyrian inscriptions, for the deep obscurity which en- 
shrouds them ; there are the later classics, on which the Chinese have 
multiplied commentaries beyond number ; there are countless works in 
poetry, in metaphysics, in science, in politics, in history, in religion ; 
there is a style of loftiest conciseness, the acme of literary attainment ; 
there is a conventional style of fine writing, the standard of the exam- 
inations ; there is a style of public documents, a style of simple compo- 
sition adapted to the comprehension of persons of limited education ; a 
style of ordinary life, conversational, colloquial : each of these presents 
words under some new phase. • Each of these styles must be separately 
studied, and from the comparison of all the true idea of every word be 
at last deduced. The lifetime of no man will enable him to compass 
all this labor, and as yet the materials are not prepared for any one by 
collation and comparison even to draw the outline. 

But it is farther true that, while China has been an isolated land in a 
very peculiar sense, it has also been brought into contact with wild 
Tartar tribes by conquest, and with Indian monks through the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, in such way as to influence the language. The 
knowledge of Mongol, Manchu, and Sanskrit is a neccessary one to the 
successful lexicographer. 

The greater part of what has been done in the way of aiding begin- 
ners in the study of Chinese has been done by missionaries. The very 
employnients of these men lead them to undertake certain investiga- 
tions which may contribute to a final result, but their time is too much 
occupied with weighty duties to permit them to be so absorbed in their 
literary employments as to produce perfect works, either in grammar or 
lexicography. 
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It rests, therefore, with those who feel called in the Providence of 
God to literary pursuits, to press into the wide and unexplored fields 
which this venerable language, with its immense literature, presents to 
an earnest explorer. France has long gloried in men whose knowledge 
of Chinese has been both extensive and thorough ; and now, year by 
year, her scholars are making valuable contributions to the general fund 
of human knowledge. 

The citizens of our Kepublic abroad are happy to see the commence- 
ment of a higher standard of literary attainment in our country. We 
are proud to mention the names of many of our countrymen who are 
known wherever there are scholars ; we are proud to hear from men of 
other lands the respectful mention of not a few eminent for science and 
literature. We trust that this number may be continually swelled. The 
pursuit of wealth has drawn down to the merely material too many a 
soul capable of better things. Many an illustrious example has shown 
that even deep poverty is no bar to the pursuit of learning. It will be 
a happy day, when even worldly wisdom shall have charms enough to 
attract men away from all the pleasures of wealth or political honors. 

The new relations of China to the nations of the West seem to de- 
mand that something more should be undertaken, by those who are so 
extensively engaged both in missionary and mercantile operations with 
that land, to cultivate an acquaintance with the language and literature 
of China. The language must be attractive to the philologist and 
the grammarian, while the literature, though meager and feeble in com- 
parison with that of Europe, ancient and modern, is yet vast, and not 
devoid of many elements of attraction to one who loves to trace the 
workings of the human mind under differing conditions of development 
and progress. 

Shanghai, Aug. 28th, 1858. 


in. On the Natural Limits of Ancient Oriental History. 

BY PROF. JAMES MOFFAT, D. D. 

Presented to the Society Oct. 27, 1859. 


The field of Ancient Oriental History has hitherto, so far as I know, 
been treated as if possessed of no natural boundaries in either time or 
place. Conventional limits have been assigned to it, merely because, 
for the convenience of both writer and reader, the Orient must be as- 
sumed to stop somewhere, and the ancient to stop somewhen. « 

Contrary to this prevailing notion, I find an epoch of history most 
properly styled Ancient Oriental, which is by nature singularly circum- 
scribed, both chronologically and ethnologically, as well as by the rela- 
tions and boundaries of its geography. 

That epoch of civilization which flourished between the Deluge and 
the fifth century before Christ was both unique and harmonious in its 
style, and rounded and complete in its duration, passing through a 
natural maturity and decline. 
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The region in which it flourished has well defined natural boundaries : 
on the west, the great African desert, the Mediterranean, .^Egean, Hel- 
lespont, Propontis, and Bosphorus ; on the north, the Black Sea, the 
range of the Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, and the deserts of Tartary ; on 
the east, the Ala Tagh mountains, the Hindu Kush and Himalaya range, 
as far as the Sutlej, and thence, the sandy desert on the east of that 
river and of the Indus, to the sea ; and on the south, the Arabian Sea, 
the gulf of Aden, and the southern borders of Abyssinia. It is also sym- 
metrical within itself, all its parts holding such relations as the parts of 
one body hold to that body and to one another. Its central element is a 
broad belt of highlands, running from north-west to south-east, beginning 
on the shores of the JEgean Sea, occupying in its breadth the whole 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and then of Armenia and Mesopotamia, and 
successively extending over Assyria, Persia, Cabul, and Gedrosia, until it 
terminates near the western bank of the Indus. On either side of this 
great belt of hill Country lies a vast plain, bounded externally by the 
valley of a large and navigable river, and partly intersected by two inland 
seas. On the south-eastern side, the plain is that which comprehends the 
deserts of Arabia and the Nile valley, and the two seas which intersect it 
are the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf. The north-eastern plain is that 
which contains the deserts of Turkomania, and the seas which intersect 
it are the Caspian and Aral. 

Into each of these plains runs a great and fertilizing system of rivers, 
connecting it with the central highlands. On the south-west, that sys- 
tem consists of the Euphrates and Tigris, with their tributaries, running 
down from the highest group of mountains in the western highlands ; on 
the north-east it is that of the Oxus and Jaxartes, with their tributaries, 
which gather their waters from the highest summits of the eastern high- 
lands. The features of the north-eastern plain face southward, and those 
of the south-western, in view of the same particulars, in the main, face 
northward. 

The whole region is thus at once symmetrical and varied, bound to- 
gether by great natural bands : it is one. 

Both on the east and on the west, its southern side rests upon the val- 
ley of a great river, which feeds a rich belt of arable land through a des- 
ert to the sea. On the east, the Indus— on the west, the Nile, present a 
remarkable similarity in the nature of their course, their magnitude, the 
countries through which they flow, and the antiquity of human history 
connected with them. 

Thus limited by natural boundaries on every side, and symmetrical 
within itself, this happy region was also posseted of great diversity of 
pai,fs. It comprehends every variety of climate belonging to the tem- 
perate zone, and, with the exception of some mountain tops, and of Ethi- 
opia and southern Arabia, is spared all the extremities which lie beyond 
that zone. 

It is this r^on which was the old^t historical abode of all three his- 
torical branches of mankind : so far as history knows, it was their prim- 
itive home. 'Wthin its bounds they cultivated and ripened their first 
epoch of civilization, and saw its decline. That epoch began with the 
supremacy of the sons of Ham, and for more than fifteen hundred years 
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■was under their control. It received a new impulse and loftier purpose 
from the great increase and energy of the sons of Shem, and from the 
religious reformation effected by their means ; and it was both finally 
united, and brought to its close, by the first great empire of the Japhetic 
race. The Hamitic nations, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Sidon, were the leaders 
of the epoch, who gave shape and general bearing to its character from 
beginning to end. In the latter part of their history they found reform- 
ers, rivals, and correctives, but not masters, in the Hebrews, Arabians, 
and Assyrians ; and the semi-barbarous Persians, in overrunning and sub- 
duing, contracted only the external gloss of the refinement, which died in 
their grasp. Though the Japhetic race first rose to dominion within that 
region, it was elsewhere that they were destined to unfold a civilization 
proper to themselves. 

In the history of that epoch are to be found all the varieties of civili- 
zation which have their birth in the material habitation of ‘ man. All 
that refinement which is consistent with migratory life is illustrated in 
the story of the Hebrew patriarchs ; Egypt carried to the very last re- 
sults the genuine order of agricultural society ; and Sidon, with her col- 
onies, gave the earliest example of the more liberal culture which springs 
from commerce ; while every inferior degree of these styles was -to bo 
found scattered among the table lands, the valleys, and the seacoasts of 
that most diversified yet harmonious country. 

Moreover, when we consider its linguistic and ethnological relations — 
the fact that nations outside of its borders refer their origin to it — that 
physiologically they hold relations to those parts of it nearest to them — 
that its languages refer themselves to a common centre, and stand as the 
types of the linguistic systems beyond its bounds — that the language, for 
example, of its central highlands, has thrown out descendants to both 
east and west, which to this day recognize their affinity ; while that of its 
southwestern plain has as clearly perpetuated itself into Africa, as that of 
its northeastern plain opens out to the geographical conditions of the 
Turanian or sporadic groups of the north of Asia and Europe — it seems 
to me that the history of that region and epoch assumes not only a 
roundness and unity, but also a magnitude of importance, hardly equalled 
in any subsequent time. Its historical unity stands out the more promi- 
nently that its prosperity, though the first to flourish and the first to 
fade, has never 3'et been restored. 

To this epoch of civilization the Persians stood as the Romans to that 
of Hellenic growth. They gave one master to its whole domain. And 
as the decay of the Roman empire was to the Hellenic epoch, so was the 
decay of the Persian to the Oriental. 

But the final blow was given by the campaigns of Alexander. Though 
the head of a great civilized power, and destined to diffuse the civiliza- 
tion of which he was the champion, he came upon the last days of an- 
cient Orientalism as the Goth upon declining Rome. Though Hellenism 
did much good in the east, and was widely diffused, it never took root 
there. The dark ages of the Oriental world, so far. as pertains to the 
original seal of its refinement, have seen no dawn ; the learning of its 
antiquity no revival. 
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From looking at the subject in the light thus briefly indicated, and^ it 
is not necessary to detain the Society with more, I am impressed 
the conviction that Ancient Oriental history has yet to be written.^ The 
very conception of its unity — or of the fact that it has such intrinsic and 
proper unity — has not appeared in any work that I have seen. 

Princeton, If. J., Feb, 1869. 


IV, Extbacts from Cobrespondence. 

1. From a letter of Rev. Justin Perkins, 2). R., of Orumiah. 

Oroomiah, July 9th, 1867. 

. , . . M. Jab4, the Russian Consul at Erzroom, showed our friend a 
manuscript Dictionary in French, Turkish, and Koordish, which he had 
prepared by the direction of his Government, and which is soon to be 
published at St. Petersburg. Also, a Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Dia- 
logues, in the same languages. The Koordish is that spoken in the 
region of Van and Bayazeed. You are aware that the dialects of 
Koordish are very numerous. The Rev. Samuel A. Rhea, our esteemed 
missionary in Koordistan, is paying some attention to the Hakkary 

Koordish, spoken in the region of his residence 

We have sometimes speculated on the etymology of the name of our 

province, Oroomiah. It may be, I think, composed of ‘ land,’ 

^ 0 ^ 
and JibOCfa ‘ Rome i. e., ‘ land of the Romans,’ or belonging to Rome 

under the Byzantine rule — the' same in fact as Erzroom, except that the 
latter takes the Arabic prefix, instead of the Syriac. The Nestorians 

say that it means ‘ land of water,’ i. e., ‘ well-watered district,’ from 

^ 0 ^ $ 00 

and this accords well with the actual state of the coun- 

try. . . . 


2. From a letter of Prof. C. J. Tomherg, of the XI niversity of Lund. 

Jiund, Sweden, July 19th, 1857. 

. . , . You will perhaps be interested to learn that I am now preparing 
three new volumes (viii-x) of Ibn el-Athir, so that almost the half,- and 
the more interesting half, of the great chronicle (the years 296-628 
of the Hejira) will be in the hands of the learned world. A stay at 
Paris during the past year has placed roe in possession of materials, not 
only for this new portion, but also for the revision of the text already pub- 
lished. A Latin version will accompany the whole. I hope that a vol- 
ume may be ready to appear during the course of next year. If life and 
health are granted me, it is my design to take up the first sections also of 
this important work. I regard this labor as one of the problems of my 
life. . . . 
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3. From a letter of RAja Radhakdnta Reva Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

Calcutta, August 21st, 1858. 

.... I avail myself of this opporttmity to express my high sense of 
the importance of the objects of the Society, and my admiration for the 
zealous and indefatigable exertions of your learned men, in surmounting 
the difficulties incident to a young nation, which lie in the way of many 
interesting researches into the antiquities of the East. 

The Swiety, in conducting its investigations in the various and exten- 
sive subjects of its study, has justly made Egypt and India the choicest 
fields of its inquiry : the love of knowledge for its own sake is alone 
sufficient to excite a rational curiosity to examine the ancient monuments 
of Hindu learning, which have now formed an absorbing subject of study 
amongst the savants of Europe. 

The comprehensive language of ancient India, which has been demon- 
strated to be the primeval stock of more than two-thirds of the tongues 
of the civilized world, and the study of which has formed a new era in 
philology ; her inexhaustible literature, which supplies a rich fund of in- 
tellectual entertainment ; her profound and diversified philosophy, which 
displays at once the source and the fullest developments of the Dialectics 
of Aristotle, the Atomic theory of Democritus, the Stoical doctrine of 
Zeno, the Metempsychosis of Pythagoras, and the bold flights of Plato’s 
fancy ; her science, which contains all the wisdom of the ancients, and 
the germs of many modern discoveries ; her arts, fair specimens of which 
attract the traveller in the temples of Ellora and Adjunta ; her varied 
forms of religion ; her extensive legislation, and her commerce with re- 
mote nations of antiquity — all form engrossing topics for the Society’s 
research, and although much light has been thrown on them by the en- 
thusiastic and persevering efforts of European scholars, yet much remains 
to be learned and examined : the surface of the mine has only been 
skimmed over, the profound depths yet lie unexplored : the youthful 
vigor and energies of your natiou have been directed to these regions, 
and the labors of your scholars will ere long be rewarded with the richest 
treasures. Foremost amongst the results anticipated from such researches 
is the development of the science of Ethnography, which is now in its 
cradle. 

Independent of this general incitement for the study of the ancient 
learning of India, there is a stronger and special reason which renders it 
the duty and interest of every American to devote his attention to this 
subject, inasmuch as there is a strong probability of its supplying some 
of the lost links of the ancient history of the Western world. 

The ante-Columbian annals of America, to which the learned Charles 
Rafn and the venerable sage Alexander von Humboldt have’directed the 
attention of the antiquarians, point to the colonization of the American 
coasts by the Scandinavians, who have been very cleverly identified by 
Todd with the ancient Kshatriyas ; the Surya and Chandravansi Incas 
of Peru, their festival of Ramasitoa, and other Peruvian customs par- 
taking of a Hindu character, noticed by the Bishop of Llandaff, in a 
charge delivered by him to the Clergy and Archdeaconry at Ely ; the 
Mexican temples of the sun and moon, with altars having triple fire-vases ; 
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the lunar and planetary mansions, and other astronomical divisions, 
represented on the astronomical wheel preserved in Mr. Bullock’s museum 
amongst the relics of the antiquities of Mexico ; the descriptions of Mexi- 
can armlets, anklets, earrings, noserings, and other ornaments, resembling 
those worn by Hindu women ; the Sanskritisms in the names of Ameri- 
can places and persons noticed by Moore in his Oriental Fragments — all 
indicate a mysterious relation between the ancient Hindus and the early 
colonization of America, and invite the attention of the Society to the 
solution of the question whether or not Aryavarta, which sent forth the 
Celts and Teutons to people Europe, also poured colonists into the New 
World long before its existence was heard of in Europe. 

I have the most sanguine expectations that the rays of knowledge 
derived from researches into the antiquities of your own country from an 
extensive acquaintance with Vaidic and Puranic legends, and from the 
Saga literature of Northern Europe, the Skaldic songs of Iceland, and the 
ancient annals of Greenland, which are being published under the aus- 
pices of the Societe Boyale des Antiquaires du Nord — when combined 
into one focus, will illumine the dark vistas of the primeval history of 
America. 

To the strict Benthamite, who would regard these advantages of the 
study of Sanskrit to be purely intellectual, and seek some practical utility 
to be derived from it, the Society can point out the present flourishing 
state of commerce between the United States of America and India, to 
carry on which it is indispensably necessary that your countrymen should 
be familiar with the language, manners, and customs of the people with 
whom they come into daily contact But bow are these to be mastered 
without some knowledge of Sanskrit, which is the source of almost all 
the dialects of India, and which is the repository of the laws and religions 
of the Hindus? . . . 

Wishing every success to the laudable undertakings of tie Society, 

I have the honor to remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Radhakant 
Baja Bahadoor. 

4. From o Letter cf John Muir, Esq., D.C.L~, Edinburg (to F. E. 

Hall, Esq.). 

Edinburg, ITov. 24th, 1859. 

.... It was mentioned to me, some time ago, that perhaps MSS. of 
the Atharva-Veda might be still forthcoming in Kashmir. On this I 
wrote at once to Mr. D. F. McLeod, to get him to make inquiries. I 
heard nothing in reply till the other day, when he was here, and told me 
that he had written to Goolab Singh, who directed inquiry to be made 
but could hear nothing of the Atharva-Yeda. ... ’ 
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L Select Minxites of- Meetings of the Society. 


The regular Annual Meeting was held in Boston, at the rooms of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the Boston Athenaeum, on 
Wednesday, May 20th, 1857, Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., of Boston, in 
the chair. 

The Treasurer presented his account to be audited, accompanying it 
with the following summary statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the year ; 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance in hands of Treasurer, M.iy 14th, 185S, • • . . . $163.83 

Members’ fees : forty annual assessments for 1856-7, - • 1206.00 

six do. do. for previous years, - 30.00 


Total receipts of the year. 


EXPENnmTRES. 

Journal, Vol. V, No. 2 (in part), - 

Other printing, 

Expenses of lilwary and correspondence. 

Total expenditures of the year. 
Balance in the Treasury, May 20th, 1867, 


230.00 

$338.83 


$270.00 

3.00 

6.37 


$279.37 

54.46 


$333.83 


The Librarian being absent, no report on the Library was offered. 

The Society, next proceeded to the choice of oflBcers for the ensuing 
year. A communication from Prof. Edward E. Salisbury of New Haven 
was read, declining a re-election as Corresponding Secretary. The fol- 
lowing ticket, proposed by a Nominating Committee, was elected without 
dissent ; 


President— T toI Edward Robihson, D. D., {.L. D., 

( Prof. Charles Beck, Ph. D., 
Vice-Presidents •< Rev. William Jenks, D. 

( Pres. T. D. Woolset, D.D., LL.I)., 
Corresponding Secreta^ — Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
Seer, of Classical Section — Prof. James Hadley, 
Recording Secretary — Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., 
Treasurer — Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., 

Uhrarian—Vioi. W. D. Whitney, 


of New York. 

“ Cambridge. 

“ Boston. 

“ New Haven. 
“ New Haven. 
“ New Haven. 
“ Cambridge. 

“ Cambridge. 

“ New Haven. 
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American Oriental Society : 


f Rev. Rutos Andkeson, D. D., 
Prof. C. C. Felton, LL. D., 
Directors ■( Mr. W. W. Greenough, 

Rev. Theodore Parker, 

Dr. Charles Pickering, 


of Boston. 

“ Cambridge. 
“ Boston. 

“ Boston. 

“ Boston. 


The Nominating Committee, being instructed to prepare an expression 
of the acknowledgments of the Society to Prof Salisbury for his long 
and valued services as Corresponding Secretary, presented, the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That the Society has received w'ith deep regret a communi- 
cation from Professor Edward E. Sali.sbury, of Yale College, announcing 
the necessity, by reason of his continued absence from the country, of his 
declining a re-election to the office of Corresponding Secretary : and that 
we should be doing violence to our feelings, if we suffered this occasion 
to pass without expressing to Professor Salisbury our great obligations to 
him for his able, faithful, and zealous performance of the duties of this 
office during so many years ; and, in general, for the most liberal and 
valuable contributions of time, labor, learning, literary ardor, and pecuni- 
ary aid, which he has made to the interests of the Society from its very 
inception. 

Resolved, That the Recording Secretary be requested to communicate 
the foregoing resolve to Prof Salisbury, with the wish that his corres- 
pondence with the Society may be as full and frequent, during his absence, 
as his engagements will allow. 

On motion, a Committee of five was appointed, to take into consider- 
ation the means of increasing the efficiency of the Society, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next meeting. 

The following papers were presented and read : 

1. On Inverted Construction in the Modern Armenian Language, by 
Rev. Elias Riggs, Missionary in Turkey. 

2. Abstract of a Tamil Translation of a Portion of the Mahabharata, 
by Rev. Miron Winslow, Missionary in India. 

3. Illustrations of the Pangwe Language, spoken by a cannibal tribe 
in the highlands of Central Africa, by Rev. Albert Bushnell, Missionary 
in Africa. 


A Semi-annual Meeting of the Society was Tield in New Haven, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 28th, 1857. The President, Dr. Robinson of New 
York, occupied the chair. 

Brief verbal reports were made by the Treasurer and Librarian respect- 
ively upon the state of the finances and of the Library. Some of the 
latest accessions to the latter were laid before the meeting, among them 
the seventh volume of the late Baron von Hammer-Purgstall’s History of 
Arabic Literature, the last work of its distinguished and venerable author. 
In connection with the latter, was unanimously passed the following 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be directed to express to 
the family of the late Baron von Hammer-Purgstall the sympathy of the 
Society in their bereavement, and its painful sense of the loss which has 
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been sustained by the cause of Oriental learning in the decease of that 
eminent scholar. 

The Committee on the mode of increasing the efficiency of the Society 
made an elaborate report through the Corresponding Secretary. They 
discussed the ends at which such an association ought to aim, and the 
way in which those ends could be most directly and successfully attained. 
They pointed out the reasons, general and special, why the sphere of the 
Society’s highest and most useful activity must be the regular and liberal 
publication of valuable memoirs in its Journal. They exhibited the pres- 
ent resources of the Society, rehearsed its operations and modes of action, 
and showed wherein these were deficient and needed to be improved and 
extended. They made a comparative statement of the resources and ac- 
tivity of other Societies of kindi-ed objects, especially in Europe, and 
claimed that, to maintain a satisfactory position with reference to them, 
the Society ought to enjoy an income of $1000 or more, and to publish 
an annual volume of four to five hundred pages : that this was due both 
to the contributing members and to the cause of science. They proposed 
a plan of action to this end, based especially upon a large increase of cor- 
porate membership, and recommended the appointment of a Committee 
charged with its execution. 

The report was accepted, its suggestions formally adopted, and the 
proposed Committee appointed. It was farther voted ; 

That the initiation-fee of five dollars be no longer required of members 
newly elected, and that such members have the privilege of taking a copy 
of the previously published volumes of the Journal, if they desire theffl) 
at one half the original price. 

That the Directors may, at their discretion, and in view of the circum- 
stances of each case, transfer to the list of Corresponding Membere per- 
sons elected as Corporate Members, but who may have since permanently 
left this country, and to the list of Corporate Members persons chosen as 
Corresponding Members, but who may have since transferred their resi- 
dence to this country. 

After the transaction of other business, the following communications 
were offered : 

1. On the Harmonic Consecution of Vowels in Turkish, by Rev. Elias 
Riggs, Missionary in Turkey. 

2. On the Pr&tigakhyas, or Vedic phonetic and grammatical treatises, 
by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

3. On the Hebrew Chronology, from Moses to Solomon, by Prof. James 
Hadley, of New Haven. 

4. Analysis of the Chinese Terms and Characters Tien and Skin, by 
Dr. M. C. White, of New Haven. 

5. On the Historical Geography, and the Geographical Position and 
Relations, of India, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

6. Analysis and Extracts of an Arabic Work on the Water-Balance, of 
the Twelfth Century, by the Chevalier N. Khanikoff, Russian Consul- 
General at Tabriz, Persia ; presented by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New 
Haven. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society took place in Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 19th, 1858. Dr- Charles Pickering, in the absence of the 
President, occupied the chair. 

The Treasurer’s account was presented, audited, and accepted. The 
receipts and expenditures of the year were stated to be as follows : 


KECEIPTS. 


Balance in hands of Treasurer, May 20th, ISSl, 

Menibers’ fees : one life-membership, - 

sixty-oae ann. assessm’ts fw 1 851-8, 

eight do. do. for prerious years, 

five do. do. for 1868-9, 

three initiation fees, . . - - 

Bale of Journal: to new members, at half-price, 

by agents, ------ 

Donation, - -- -- -- -- 


$75.00 

305.00 

40.00 


25.00 

1^00 

83.75 

40.54 


460.00 


80.29 

6.00 


$64.46 


Total receipts of the year, ----- 645.29 

$599.75 

EXPEKDITURES. 

Journal, Vol. Y, Ifo. 2 (balance remaining unpaid), - - - . $106.00 

Frinting of Statement and Appeal, and blanks ----- 32.85 

Postage and freight (in part smce 1866), ------ 42.08 

Loss on uncurrent money, - .70 


Total expenditures of the year, $180.68 

Balance in the Treasury, May 19Ui, 1868, 419.17 


$599.76 


The LibrarjAB reported that there had been added to the Library, since 
the last report, one hundred and sixty-five new titles, besides about fifty 
continuations and duplicates. The whole number of titles was now 1544, 
and of volumes not far from 2000. All the contents of the Library had 
been numbered and labelled, and provided with a complete card-catalogue. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the choice of 
the following ticket : 


President — ^Prof. Edward Eobinson, D. D., L.L. D., of New York. 

f Prof. Charles Beck, Ph.D., “ Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents J Rev, William Jenks, D. D., “ Boston. 

( Pres. T. D. Woolsef, D.D., L.L.D., “ New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitnef, “ New Haven. 

Seer, of Classical Section— Vrol James Hadlef, “ New Haven. 

Recording Secretary—iiT. Ezra Abbot, Jr., . “ Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, “ New Haven. 

Librarian— Prof. W. D. Whitnef, « New Haven. 

'Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D-, “ Boston. 

Prof. C. C. Felton, L.L. D., “ Cambridge. 

Rev. Theodore Parker, “ Boston. 

I Dr. Charles Pickering, “ Boston. 

^Profi E. E. Salisburf, “ New Haven. 


Directors 
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The Board of Directors communicated the following rule : 

The Committee of Publication shall consist of five members, of whom 
three shall be resident at the place where the Journal is published : they 
shall be appointed by the Directors, and shall report to the Society at 
every meeting respecting the matters committed to their charge. 

After the transaction of .other business and the reading of correspond- 
ence, communications were brought before the meetiug. 

1. Mr. Charles Folsom, of Cambridge, exhibited to the Society a frag- 
ment of an American inscription, of colony times, for the purpose of 

'obtaining the opinion of the members present with reject to a restora- 
tion proposed by him of the missing portion. 

2. A paper entitled “Petra in 1851,” by Hon. George P. Marsh, of 
Burlington, Vt., was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

3. On the Greek Genitive as an Ablative Case, by Prof. James Hadley, 
of Few Haven ; read, in the absence of the author, by Mr. Abbot, of 
Cambridge. 

4. On the Egyptian Monuments of M-Amama, by Dr. Charles Pick- 
ering, of Boston. 

5. Translation of the Surya-Siddh4nta, a Sanskrit Text-Book of 
Astronomy, with Preliminary Remarks, and Fotes,' by Rev. Ebenezer 
Burgess, of Centreville, Mass. 

6. On the History of Religions in China, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of 
Few Haven. 

7. On the Persian Doctrine of a Future Life, by Rev. W. R. Alger, of 
Boston. 


A Semi-annual Meeting was held in Few York, at the rooms of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and of the Uni- 
versity of the City of Few York, on Wednesday and Thursday, Fov. 3rd 
and 4th, 1858. The President was in the chair. 

The Directors congratulated the Society on the gratifying success of 
the measures initiated at a previous meeting for increasing its numbers, 
strength, and efficiency. 

The Librarian made a brief verbal report respecting the accessions to 
the Library and Cabinet. He also announced that he was authorized to 
give notice to members of the Society that, upon making application 
through him, they would be allowed copies of the Collection des Ouv- 
rages Orientaux, published by the Asiatic Society of Paris, at the reduced 
price at which it is furnished to members of the latter society, namely at 
five francs per volume. Of that collection there have now been published 
four volumes, each of about five hundred octavo pages, containing the 
Travels of Ibn Batfita complete, in the Arabic text and with a French 
translation. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was laid before the meeting, 
and extracts from it were read. The Society then proceeded to listen to 
communications. 

1. On a Recent Work by Prof. Ross, of Halle, entitled “ Italicans and 
Greeks. Did the Romans talk Sanskrit or Greek t”, by Profi James 
Hadley, of Few Haven. 
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2. An Inquiry respecting the Meaning of eohar, in Genesis vi. 16, by 
Kev. J. A. Merrick, of Paris, Ky. ; presented by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, of 
New Haven. 

3. On Greek Metre, by Prof. Howard Crosby, of New York. 

4. On the Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of New Haven. 

5. On the Prepositions, Conjunctions, and other Particles of the Isizulu 

and its Cognate Languages, by Rev. Lewis Grout, Missionary in South 
Africa; presented by Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. , 

6. On an Ancient Greek Inscription, found at the site of Daphne, near 
Antioch, and copied by Rev. Homer B. Morgan, Missionary at Antioch ; 
by Pres’t T. D. Woolsey and Prof. J. W. Gibbs, of New Haven. 

7. On the Relations of the Hebrew to the Indo-European Tongue, by 
Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton. 

8. On the Origin of Language, by Prof. Whitney. 

9. On the Present Condition of the Hindh Mind, and the Manner in 
which it is affected by the Hindh Philosophy, by Rev. H. M. Scudder, 
Missionary in India. 

10. On the Demonology of the New Testament, by Prof. J. J, Owen, 
of New York. 


The regular Annual Meeting for 1859 was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, on Wednesday, May 18th. The President was in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s yearly statement was as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury, May 19th, 1858, - - • . . 

Members’ fees : two life-memberships, - - - . fiso.OO 

eighty-nine ann. assessm’ts for 1858-9, 445,00 

fifteen do. do. for previous years, 76.00 
three do. do. for 1869-60, 16.00 


- *419.17 


S.ale of Journal, - - . . 

Interest on deposit in Savings Bank, 


685.00 

77.56 

16.07 


Total receipts of the year, - - . . 

- 778.63 


*1197.80 

EXPENDITURES. 


Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1 (in part), .... 

Printing of Proceedings and blanks, .... 
Expenses of correspondence and library, ... 

- *389.20 

30.76 
32.81 

Total expenditures of the year - . - 

Balance in the Treasury, May 18th, 1859, ' 

- *452.76 

746.04 


*1197.80 


The Librarian reported the accessions to the Library during the year 
and. Its present condition. ^ ® ^ ’ 

♦ 1 tlie year was 

stated h>^one hundred and twenty-eight, besides about thirty continu- 
ations and duphcates, and twelve manuscripts. The Librarian Llled the 
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particular attention of the Society to the liberal gifts of books made to 
the Library during the past two or three years by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, oriental and general booksellers in London ; and also to a very 
large, costly, and valuable donation of books, manuscripts, and other ob- 
jects of interest, by Hon. Charles W. Bradley, Commissioner under the 
late treaty with China, who has been for a long time one of the most gen- 
erous contributors to the Society’s collections. A special vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bradley was moved and unanimously passed. 

An amendment to the Constitution, increasing the number of Directors 
from five to seven, and the number required to form a quorum of the 
Directors from three to five, was proposed and adopted. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of ofiScers for the ensuing 
year, and the following ticket, proposed by a Nominating Committee'of 
three, was elected : 

President — Prof. Enwinn Eobinson, D.D., LL.D., of New York. 

f Prof. Charles Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents Rev. William Jenks, D. D., “ Boston. 

( Pres. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

Seer, of Classical Section — Prof. James Hadley, “ New Haven. 

Recording Secretary — Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., “ Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr. D. C. Gilman, “ New Haven. 

Librarian — Prof. W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

f Rev. Rufos Anderson, D.D., “ Boston. 

Prof. Howard Crosby, “ New York. 

Prof. C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ Cambridge. 

Prof. W. H. Green, D.D., “ Princeton. 

Rev. Theodore Parker, “ Boston. 

Dr. Charles Pickering, “ Boston. 

Prof. E. E. Salisbury, “ New Haven. 

After the transaction of other business, and the reading of corres- 
pondence, communications were called for. The following were presented 
and read : 

1. On Dr. S. W. Williams’s New Chinese Dictionary, by Rev. W. A. 
Macy, Missionary in China; presented by Prof. James Hadley, of New 
Haven. 

2. On the English Words tortoise and turtle, by Mr. Charles Folsom, 
of Cambridge. 

3. On the Kings and Kingdom of Siam, by Hon. C. W. Bradley, of 
Ningpo ; presented by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

4. On the Greek Inscription from Daphne, by Prof. Hadley. 

5. On the Ethnological Relations of the Ancient Scythians, by Dr. 
Reinhold Solger, of Roxbury, Mass. 

6. Remarks upon the Interpretation of Genesis ii. 25, by Rev. E. C. 
Jones, of Philadelphia; presented by Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge. 

7. On the Origin of the Hindu Science of Astronomy, by Prof. 
Whitney. 

8. On the Relation between the Greek and Hindu Astronomies, by 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of Centreville, Mass. 
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Dnriog the continnance of the meeting, announcement was made to 
the Society of the death of one of its Honorary Members,' Alexander 
von Humboldt, of which event tidings had just been received by tele- 
graph. Before adjournment, the following resolutions were proposed by 
Prof. C. 0. Felton, seconded by Dr. Beck, and, after remarks by these 
gentlemen and others present, unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That this Society has learned with the deepest regret of the 
death of the illustrious and venerable Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
one of the most conspicuous ornaments of the age, and of human 
nature. 

Resolved, That they recognize in the character and worth of this great 
man a splendid example of genius devoted with unsurpassed energy, per- 
severance, and enthusiasm to the entire circle of human knowledge, from 
early youth to the last hours of a life extended to the extraordinary 
length of fourscore and ten years ; and that the example he set of a noble 
consecration to high pursuits in the midst of the allurements of rank, 
wealth, and society, presents an additional claim to the admiration and 
reverence of present and future generations. 


The Semi-annual Meeting of the Society for 1859 was held in New 
York, bn Wednesday and Thursday, Oct 26th and 27th, at the Council- 
room of the University of the City of New York. The President was 
present and occupied the chair. 

After the transaction of the usual business, and the reading of extracts 
from corresjwndence, the Society listened to and discussed the following 
communications : 

1. On the Influence of the Semitic upon the Romanic Languages, by 
Dr. Max Griinbaum, of New York. 

2. On Two Sanskrit Inscriptions, found near Jubulpoor, in Central In- 
dia, by Fitz-Edward Hall, one of her Britannic Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools for India. 

3. On the Phenician Inscription of Sidon, by Prof. W. W. Turner, of 
Washington. 

4. Comparison of the Elements of the Lunar Eclipse of Feb. 6th, 
1860, as calculated according to the data and methods of the Suiya- 
Siddh&nta, and as determined by Modem Science, by Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven. 

5. Strictures on the Occurrence of the Word Israel in a passage of 
Eusebius, by Rev. E. C. Jones, of Philadelphia ; presented by Prof. James 
Hadley, of New Haven. 

6. Contributions, from Original Sources, to our Knowledge of the 
Science of Muslim Tradition, by Prof E. K Salisbury, of New Haven. 

7. On Biblical Geography, by Prof. Edward Robinson, of New York 

Formation of Futures in the Indo-European Languages, bv 
Prof. Hadley. o o > j 

9. On the letters of Basil of Cesarea, and the Condition of the Ori- 
ental Church IB the Fourth Century, by Prof John Proudfit, of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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10. On an Unpublished Greek Inscription, discovered in Pisidia, by 
Mr. F. P. Brewer, of New Haven. 

11. On the Limits of Ancient Oriental History, by Prof. J. C. Moffat, 
of Princeton, N. J. 

12. On the Physical- Geography of Asia, as connected with its Ethnol- 
ogy, by Prof. Arnold Giiyot, of Princeton, N. J. 

13. On Recent Geographical Explorations in Asia, by Mr. D. C. Gil- 
man, of New Haven. 

14. Rev. D. T. Stoddard’s Collections illustrating the Modern Jews’ 
Language of Oruniiah, arranged by Dr. A. H. Wright, of Orumiah ; 
present^ by Prof. Turner. 

15. Strictures upon the Views of M. Ernest Renan respecting the 
Origin and Early History of Languages, by Prof. Whitney. 


The regular Annual Meeting for the year 1860 was held in Boston 
and Cambridge, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 16lh and I7th, 
1860, the President being in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed the receipts and expenditures of the 
past year to have been as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance in the Treasury, May 18th, 1869, $746.04 

Members’ fees : 101 ann. assessm’ts for 1869-60, - $505.00 

20 do. do. for previous years, - 100.00 

605.00 

Sale of Journal, 26.2.3 


Total receipts of the year, 631.23 


$1876.27 

EXPEUDITCRES. 

Paper, printing, and engraving, for Journal, Vol. VI (in part), - • $690.91 

Other printing, 30.75 

Binding boohs, - ......... 70.46 

Copying of a Modern Syriac Vocabulary, ...... 20.00 

Expenses of correspondence and Library, ...... 43.67 


Total expenditures of the year, $865 69 

Balance in the Treasury, May 16th, 1860, 620.58 


$1376.27 

The Librarian reported the accessions to the Society’s collections du- 
ring the year. The whole number of titles composing the catalogue was 
now 1726. Donations from the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
Dr. Wilson of Philadelphia, B. U. Hodgson, E.sq., of England, Rajen- 
dralhla Mitra of Calcutta, and others, were especially noticed. The most 
valuable accessions to the Cabinet had been the three Sanskrit inscription- 
stones, from India, presented by F. R Hall, Esq. : such monuments being 
e.\ceediugly rare out of India ilseif. For the first time in its history, the 
Society had been able to expend something in binding, to the great im- 
provement of the Library, in appearance and usefulness. 

VOL. VI. 75 
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The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for the 
ensuing year : 

President — ^Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., of New York. 

f Prof. Charles Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents Rev. William Jesks, D. D., “ Boston. 

( Pres. T. D. WooLSET, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitnev, “ New Haven. 
Seer, of Classical Section — Prof. James Hadley, “ New Haven. 
Recording Secretary — Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., “ Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr. D. C. Gilman, “ New Haven. 

Librarian — Prof W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

Rev. Rdfds Anderson, D. D., “ Boston. 

Mr. J. G. Cogswell, LL. D. “ New York. 

Pres. C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ Cambridge. 

Directors { Prof W. H. Green, D. D., “ Princeton. 

Prof J. J. Owen, D. D., “ New York. 

Dr. Charles Pickering, “ Boston. 

Prof E. E. Salisbory, “ New Haven. 


The Correspondence of the past six months was laid before the Soci- 
ety, and parts of it were read. 

The following resolutions were proposed by Prof E. E. Salisbury of 
New Haven : 

Resolved., That in the death of Prof William W. Turner, late of 
Washington City, this Society recognizes the loss of an earnest, diligent, 
accurate, and most successful scholar in the field of Oriental learning, 
whose varied attainments and fine qualities of mind rendered him an 
ornament to this association, and promised, with the increase of leis- 
ure for literary pursuits', to make his name more and more distin- 
guished throughout the learned world. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of our deceased associate by the Recording Secretary. 

These resolutions were seconded by Prof Beck : the President, Dr. 
Robinson, gave the Society a sketch of the life of Prof Turner, and an 
estimate of his personal and literary character, and, after remarks from 
other members present, the resolutions were unanimously passed. 

The Society then proceeded to listen to communications. 

1. On the Character and Historical Position of the Sanskrit Alphabet 

by Prof W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. ’ 

2. On the Negrilloes, or Oriental Negroes, by Rev. J. T. Dickinson 

of Middlefield, Conn. , ’ 

3. Comparative Sketch of the Languages of Ponape and Ebon, two 
Islands of the Micronesian Archipelago, by Rev. E. T. Doane, MiLion- 
ary in Micronesia ; presented by Prof Whitney. 

4. Notes ( ■ 

Wilson, U. S 

5. On the 
of Cambridge. 

6. Diary of a Journey from Tabriz to Tehri,n, by Rev. Justin Perkins. 

Iffissionary in Persia. ^ 


>n rolynesia, its People and Languages, by Dr. Joseph 
N.; presented by Prof Salisbury. 

Turkish Language and Literature, by Prof Convers Francis 
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T. On the Twenty -eight-fold Division of the Zodiac made by the Arabs, 
Chinese, Hindus, and Persians, by Prof. Whitney. 

8. Three Sanskrit Inscriptions, relating to Grants of Land ; the Orig- 
inal Texts, Translation.s, and Notes, by Fitz-Edwaid Hall, M. A., one of 
her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for India ; presented by Prof. Whitney. 

9. On the Arya-Siddbknta, by the same; presented by the same. 

10. Memoir on the the Language of the G^-psies and its Relation to the 
Sanskrit, together with Remarks upon the Present Condition, the History, 
and the Origin of this Race, and a Grammar of the Language, as now used 
in the Turkish Empire ; by A. G. Pa.spati, A. M., M. D., of Constantinople; 
presented by Mr. D. C. Gilman, of New Haven. 

11. A Latin Inscription, found on the supposed site of Lystra, in 
Phrygia, by Mr. F. P. Brewer, of New Haven. 

12. On the lately discovered Orations of Hyperides, especially that 
against Demosthenes, in the matter of Harpalus, by Pres. C. C. Felton, 
of Cambridge. 

13. On the Philosophy of Language, as illustrated by the Instruction 
of the Blind Mute, Laura Bridgman, by the same. 

The next meeting of the Society is to be held in New Haven, on 
Wednesday, Oct. I7th, 1860. 
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II. Additions to the Libeaet and Cabinet. 
October, 1856 — Mat, 1860. 


From En. J. C. Adamson, J). 2). 

The Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, K. C. B. Philology. Vol. L — 
Part 1. South Africa ... by Wm. H. I. Bleek. s. 1. 1858. 8vo. 

A Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, including genealogical tables of Kafir 
chiefs and various tribal census returns. . . . Mount Coke : 1858. 8vo. 

From Eev. W. R. Alger, of Boston. 

The Poetry of the East. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: 1866. 12nio. 

From Rev. R. 0. Allen, J). J)., of Wenham, Mass. 

India, Ancient and Modem, Geographical, Historical, Political, Social, and Relig- 
ious ; , . . by David 0. Allen, D. D., etc. Boston ; 1856. roy. 8vo. 

From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciencea Vols. i-iv [parts of 
volumes, completing the set up to iv. 148], Cambridge and Boston: 1865-69. 
8vo. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, v. 2 • vi. 1 2 • vii. 
Cambridge and Boston: 1855-60. 4to. > • > > 

From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Transactions and Collections of tlie American Antiquarian Society. VoL i, Wor- 
cester: 1820; vol. ii, Cambridge; 1836; vid. iii, [Boston :] 1857. 8vo. 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society [at its various meetino’S in 
Worcester and Boston, 1856-69]. Boston; 1856-69. 8vo. " ’ 

From the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Annual Reports of the American Baptist Missionary Union, for the vears 1860-57. 
Boston. 8to. 


From the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Reports and Letters, connected with [the Deputation to India of the A. B. C 

P. M.]. Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Boston: 1865-66, 8vo. 

Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries held at 
Calcutta, September 4-7, 1855. Calcutta : 1855, 8vo. ’ 

Standard Alphabet. . . . by Dr. Lepsius. . . . London : 1855. 8vo. 

Wanderings of YamunahAi, or Narratives of Hindu Widow Life in India. By Bdbi 
Padmanji. W’ith a Preliminary Essay on the Remarriage of Hindu Widows in 
Sanskrit, by Dd^ba Pandurang, Esq,, eta Bombay: 1857. ]2mo. 

A Zulu- Kafir Dictionary^, etymologically explained, with Copious Illustrations and 
Examples, preceded by an Introduction on the Zulu-Kafir Language Bv the Rev 
A o t'le A. B. C. F. M. Cape Town; 1857 rov^Svo 

49th Report of theA.B.C.F. M , 1863. Boston ; ms. 8vo. ’ 

From the American Geographical and Statistical Society. 

® Statistical Society. VoL U, 1866. 

Statement, Circular, and Sections of the same. New York ; 1866-67 8vo 

Tunite/smtt 

From Mah&rdja Apurva Krshna Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

Detyan Kmrar. [HindasUnl] 4to. 
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From the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengaL Nos. Ixiv-lxvi, Ixix-lxxvi. Calcutta : 
1854-65. 8vo. 

Bibliotheca Indica, Ko. 78. Tlie Chhandogya-ITpanishad of the Sdma-Veda, "with 
Extracts from the Commentary of S'ankara A'charya. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrita by Rdjendraldl Mittra. Fasciculus I. Calcutta: 1854. 8vo. 
No. 79. Tlie Sdrya-Siddhanta, with its Commentary, the Gudhartha-Prakas''aka. 
Edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, A. M,, with the assistance of Pandit Bipu X)eva 
S'd&tii. Fasciculus!. Calcutta: 1854. 8vo! 

From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatique ... . 5®® Serie. Tomes ■viii-xii. Paris : 1856-68. Svo, 

* 

From the Editom of the Atlantis. 

The Atlantis, a Register of Literature and Seience, conducted hy Members of the 
Catholic University of Ireland. Nos. ii, iii, iv. Loudon; 1858-59. 8vo. 

Frotn M. VAbbe Barges, of Paris. 

M^moire sur le Sarcophage ct ITnscription Funeraire d'Eschmunazar, Eoi de Sidon. 
Par M. I’Abbfi J. J. L. Barges, etc. Paris; 1856. 4to. pp. 40. 

From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 'Wetenschappen. 
Deel xxvi Batavia ; 1 S54-57. 4to. 

Tijdechrift voor Indlsche Taal-, Land-, cn Volkenhunde. . . . Deel iii-vi [or Deel iii, 
and Nieuwe Serie, Deel i-iii.] Batavia ; 1854-67. 8vo. 

From Dr. W. H. J. Bleek. 

The Langtiagos of Mozambique. V ocabularies of the Dialects of Lourenzo Mar- 
ques, Inhambane, .... etc. Drawn up from the Manuscripts of Dr. William 
Peters, and from other materials, by Dr. W illiam H. J. Bleek, etc. London : 
1856. obi. 8vo. 

From the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

Annual Reports of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
for the years 1850-57. New York. 8vo. 

From the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Proceedings of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United {States of America, for the years 1850, 1856, and 1857. New York. 8vo. 
A Grammar of the Benga Language. By Rev. James L. Mackey. New York ; 
1855. 12mo. pp. 60. 

The Benga Primer, containing Lessons for Beginners, a Series of Phrases, and a 
Catechism. New London, Fa. ; 1855. 18mo. pp. 64. 

Sango lara .... [Matthew, in Benga], New York; 1858. 12mo. 

The Shorter Catechism, in the Benga Language. New York; 1858. 18mo. pp. 32. 
Come to Jesus. [Tract in the Creek Language.] 

From Prof. Otto Boehtlingk, of St. Petersburg. 

Uiber die Sprache der Jakuten. Grammatik, Text, und Worterbuch. Von Otto 
Boehtlingk. St. Petersburg ; 1851. 4to. 

From Professors Boehtlingk and Roth. 

Sanskrit Worterbuch, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
Bchiiften. Bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk und Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 4-16, 
St. Petersburg ; 1865-59. 4to. 

From, the Bombay Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. 

The Old Testament in the M.arathi Language. . . . Bombay; 1853. 4to. pp. 942. 
Grammar of the Marathi Language [by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess]. Published by 
the American Mission. Bombay; 1854. 8vo. 

The Dnyanodaya [a semi-naonthly Journal, in Marathi]. Published by the American 
Missionaries at Bombay and Ahmednuggur. Voh xiL Bombay: 1863. roy. Svo. 
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From Eon. C. W. Bradley, of Ningpo. 

Explorations of Amoor Rirer. Letter from tbe Secretary of State .... [contaitj- 
injr letters and reports of P. Mc0. Collins, with Maps.] Public Document. 
Washington ; 1858. 8vo. pp. 67. 

A set of twelve pictures, in water colors, by a Chinese artist, illustrating scenes of 
Chinese life : twelve by fifteen inches, on silk-bordered paper, and bound together 
in scarlet silk. 

A set of three pictures, in water colors, by a Chinese artist, illustrating scenes 
which occurred in 1858, on the Pei-Ho river, in connection with the warlike ope- 
rations of the English and French, and the conclusion of the treaty with Ameri- 
ca. Pictures about twelve and a half by twenty-five inches, on thin paper. 

Cards of the two Chinese Commissioners, Kweiliang and Hwashana, sent to treat 
with the Allied Powers, in the Pei-Ho, 1858. ’ 

Chinese Repository, xv. 11, 12; xvi. 2; xviL 12; xviii. 4-10, 12, 6 ; xix. 1, 3, 4, 
8-12,11; XX. 2, 3, 5-7, 7, 8-12. 

A Grammar of the T,hai, or Siamese Language. By Capt. James Low, etc. Cal- 
cutta; 1828. 4to. pp. 88. 

On Bujd,ha and tbe Phrabat. By Capt. James Low, etc. [From the Trans, of the 
Roy. As. Soc’y of G. B. and I, voh iii.] London: 1831. 4to. pp. 62. 

Also, bound with the above ; 

A Dissertation on White Elephants. By the same. [From the same.] London: 
1831. 4to. pp. 7. 

Remarks on the Siamese Language. By Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff [Communicated through 
the late Robert Fullerton, Esq., etc.] [From the Trans, of the Roy. As. Soc’y of 
6. B. and I, vol. iii]. London : 1832. 4to. pp. 16 (and 8 of Siamese, litho- 
graphed). 

With the above are bound up a MS. sermon, on Ezekiel xxxiii. 11, and a half- 
sheet of the Morning Chronicle, London, Apr. 6, 1837. 

Brief Grammatical Notices of the Siamese Language ; with an Appendix. By J. 
Taylor Jones. Bangkok: 1842. 8vo. pp. 90. With the above are bound up: 

A Catalogue of Scripture Proper Names, as transferred from the Greek and He- 
brew Languages into the Siamese Language. Bangkok; 1842. 8vo. pp. 71. And 
A Plan for Romanizing the Siamese Language ; together with a list of Siamese 
Proper Names, in conformity therewith, as agreed upon by the American Mis- 
sionaries in Siam. Bangkok: 1842. 8vo. pp. 24. 2 copies. 

Treaty between the United States of America and the Kingdom of Siam. Con- 
cluded 29th May, 1856. Proclaimed 16th August, 1858. Washington: folio, 
pp. 9. 

Proclamation of the Kings of Siam respecting the Treaty with the United States 
of America; in English. Dated Bangkok, June 15th, 1857. Copy, made and 
attested by Hon. C. W. Bradley. 

Autograph Letter of the First King of Siam, to Samuel Mattoon, Esq., Consul, in 
English; dated Bangkok, June 9th, 1857. 

Dictionary of the Malay Tongue, as spoken in the Peninsula of Malacca, the Islands 
of Sumatra, Java, Etorneo, Pulo Pinang, Ac., Ac. In two parts, English and Ma- 
lay, and Malav and English. To winch is prefixed a Grammar- of that Lan- 
guage. Embellished with a Map. By James Harrison, M. D., etc. [the Malay in 
both Arabic and Roman characters.] London : 1801. 4to. 

A Grammar of the Malayan Language, with an Introduction and Praxis. By Wm. 

Marsden, F.R.S., etc. London : 18li 4to. 

An Attempt to elucidate the Principles of Malayan Ortht^raphy. By W. Robinson. 
Fort Marlborough ; 1823. 8vo. 

Grammaire de la Langue Malaie, par Mr. W. Marsden : publide A Londres en 1812, 
et traduite de 1’ Anglais par C. P. J. Elont. [Double version, French and Dutch 
on opposite pages.] Harlem: 1824. 4ta 

Dictionnaire Malai, Hollandais, et Franjais, par 0. P. J. Elout ; traduit du Diction- 
naire Malai et Anglais de Mr. W. Marsden. [Double version, French and Dutch ; 
the Malay in the Arabic character and romanized : tbe Dutch version of each 
word or phrase first given, and followed by the French : the Dutch-Malay and 
French-Malay parts given separately.] Harlem: 1825. 4to. pp. xxUi, 604, and 
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A Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages. Enlarged and improred. 
[Containing, 1st, lists of English words with Malay equivalents, arranged accord- 
ing to subjects ; 2nd, English and Malay sentences ; Srd, English and Malay Dia- 
logues: the Malay romaiiized.] Singapore: 1846. 12mo. 

Handleiding bij de Beoefening der Javaansche Taal en Letterkunde, voor de Kadet- 
ten van alle Wapenen, bestemd voor de Dienst in Kederlands Indie ; door Dr. J. J. 
De Hollander, etc. Breda: 1848. 12cqo. 

Verslag van den Handel, de Scheepvaart, en de inkomende enuitgaande Regten op 

Java en Madura, over den Jare 1847 1818 .... 1849. Batavia: 1848, 1849, 

1850. 3 vols. 4to. 

A Sanscrit Vocabulary : containing the Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and Indeclinable 
Particles, most frequently occurring in the Sunscrit Language, arranged in gram- 
matical order ; with Explanations in Bengalee and English. By William Yates. 
Calcutta: 1820. 8vo. 

The Sunscrit Reader ; or Easy Introduction to the Reading of the Sunscrit Lan- 
guage. In five Parts, etc. [In Bengali cliaracters.] Calcutta: 1521. 8so. pp. 64. 

Principles of English Grammar;' for the use of the Natives of India. By M. W. 
W'oollaston. With a literal Translation into Sanscrit, by Madhusudana Tarka- 
lankara. Calcutta: 1885. 12mo. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, partly in the Roman Charac- 
ter, arranged according to a New Theory, in reference especially to the Classical 
Languages: with short extracts in easy prose. By Monier Williams, M. A., etc. 
London: 1846. 8vo. 

A Dictionary, English and Sanskrit, by Monier Williams, M. A, etc. Published 
under the patronage of the Honorable East India Company. London: 1851. 
4to. pp. xii, 860. 

A set of printed cards, constituting together a Bengali primer. 12 cards, pp. 
1-24. 12mo. size. 

The Bengalee and English Primer, for the use of Schools. Calcutta: 1833. 18mo. 
pp. 30. 

A Grammar of the English Language ; for the use of the Natives of Bengal. By 
Bev. J. D. Pearson . . . [English and Bengali]. Calcutta : 1840. Svo. 

Introduction to the Bengdli Language. By the late Rev. W. Tates, D. D. In two 
volumes. Edited by J. Wenger. Vol. I. Containing a Grammar, a Reader, and 
Explanatory Notes, with an Index and Vocabulary. Vol. II. Containing Selec- 
tions from Bengali Literature Calcutta: 1847. Svo. 2 vols. 

Bdkydbali, or Idioraatical Exercises, English and Bengali, with Dialogues on Vari- 
ous Subjects, Specimens of Legal Documents, Letters, Ac. By the late Rev. 
J. D. Pearson. Calcutta: I860. 12mo. 

Arablyopakhyana. . . . [The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, translated from En- 
glish into Bengali.] Calcutta: ^dka 1775-6 (A.D. 1853-4). 12mo. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, with Englbh Definitions and a Bengali In- 
terpretation ; compiled from European and Native Authorities, by LT. C. Addy. 
Calcutta: 1854. Svo. pp. ii, 761. 

Bengali and English Dictionary, for the use of Schools. . . . Calcutta: 1856. 16mo. 

A Dictioi}.ury, Hindustani and English. By John Shakespear, etc. Second edition, 
much enlarged. London : 1 820. 4to. pp. viii, 886. 

The English and Hindustani Student s Assistant ; or Idiomatical Exercises in those 
Ijanguages. Designed to assist students of either language in acquiring an ea.sy 
and correct method of expression. In four Parts, [romanized.] Calcutta: 1843. 
12 mo. 

A Dictionary, Hindustani and English. By W. Tates, M. D. Calcutta: 1847. Svo. 

The Handbook to Hindoostanee Conversation, with Familiar Phrases, and an Easy 
Vocabulary, English and Hindoostanee. [romanized.] Serampore: 1851. 18mo. 
pp. 69. 

Romanized School Dictionary, English and Urdu. Third edition, revised. Calcut- 
ta: 1854. 16mo. 

Stewart’s Historical Anecdotes, with a Sketch of the History of England, and her 
Connection with India. Translated by Rev. W. T. Adam. Anglo Hinduwee. 
Calcutta: 1835. 12mo. pp. 91. 

VAkyAvali The Student’s Assistant ; or Idiomatical Exercises in English and Hin- 
du! Calcutta: 1838. 12mo. 
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An Introduction to the E1ia$ia Language ; comprising a Grammar, Selections for 
Reading, and a Vocabulary. By the Rer. W. Pryse. Calcutta: 1855. 16mo. 

A Malabar and English Dictionary, wherein the Words and Phrases of the Tamuli- 
an Language, commonly called by Europeans the Malabar Language, are ex- 
plained in English. By the English Mi.ssionaries of Madras. W epery, near 

Madras: 1-779. 4to. [incomplete, interleaved, with MS. notes; much wormeaten.] 

The A^vamedha-Parvan of the Mahdbhar.ita, in Tamil Madras : 1852. 8vo. 

The Rama-nataka, in Tamil Madras : 1 860. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Publications in Various Languages, on sale by the Calcutta School- 
Book Society. 1856. [Calcutta: 1856.] 12mo. pp. 10. (2 copies) 

A Dictionary of Words used in the East indies, with Full Explanations ; .... To 
which is added Mohammedan Law and Bengal Revenue Terms. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Forms of Firmaims, etc., etc. . . . 2nd edition. London : 1804. 
12 mo. 

Journal of a Tour through Part of the Snowy Range of the HimmalS Mountains, 
and to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges. By James Bailtie Frazer, 
Esq. London : 1820. 4to. 

Sketch of the Column at Corygaum, with a Plan of the Village, some Letters, pri- 
vate and public, the General Orders, and the Dispatch from the Honorable Court 
of Directors, relating to the action on the 1st January, 1818. Madras: 1839. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

Articles of War for the Hative Troops of the Army of India. Published by order 
of the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council. [Madras :] 
1845. 12mo. pp. ix, 64. 

A Letter to the Right Hon Sir J. Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, on 
the Baggage of the Indian Army. By Sir Charles James Napier, etc. Fourth 
edition. London: 1849. 8vo. pp. 87. 

Sketches of India : with Notes on the Seasons, Scenery, and Society of Bombay, 
Elephanta, and Salsette. By Henry Moses, M. D. London : 1 850. 8vo. 

On the Scientific Principles of Agriculture considered as a Branch of Public Edu- 
cation in India. By Henry Piddington. (Printed for private circulation in 1889) 
and now published. Calcutta: 1864. 8vo. pp. 23. 

A Grammar of the Cingalese Language. By James Chater. [Interleaved, and 
with occasional MS. notes.] Colombo: 1815. 8vo. pp. x, 41. 

A School Dictionary, Engli-h and Singhalese. Compiled for the Ceylon Central 
School Commission. Colombo: 1845. 24mo. 

A Scliool Dictionary, Singhalese and English. By the Rev. W. BridgnelL Co- 
lombo: 1847. 24mo. 

Second Ih-port of the Female Boarding School at Oodooville. Jaffna ; under the di- 
rection of the American Ceylon Mission. July, 1843. Jaffna. Svo. pp. 27. 

Also, bound with the above : 

First Report of the Female Boarding School at Varany, Jaffna; under the direction 
etc. Oct., 1843. Jaffna. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Report on the W ellicadde Gaol, Colombo, Ceylon ; from its commencement, De- 
cember 1, 1843, to September 30, 1849. By A. G. Green, J. P., Governor of the 
Establi'hment. Colombo : 1 850. Svo. pp. iv, 84. 

The Leading Principles of English Grammar, translated into Persian, by St'ud 
Auzumoodeen Hussun Belgramee. [English and Persian.] Calcutta : 1833. 
12 mo. 


The Persian Reader ; or Select Extracts from Varions Persian Writers. [Enirlish 
and Persian] Vol I, 183,5. Vol II, 1836. Calcutta. Svo. ° 

School Diction.iry, English and Persian. Calcutta: 1855. I6mo. 

An Armenian Book, historical and geographical. 12mo. 

SpMimm Nos of 7 newspapers, published at Constantinople. Italian, Greek, Rus- 
sian. Turkish and Armenian. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Tongue, being an Essay to bring the Hebrew Gram- 
mar into English to facilitate the Instruction of all those who are desirous of ac- 

quiring a clear idea of Uiis Piimitive Tongue by their own Studies, and 

publL-hed more especuilly for the use of the students of Harvard Colleo-e, at 

Sti" Bronfffi 
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A Mannscript Copy of the Kur&i, written at Palembang, in Java, in 1854, in pnr- 
snance of a vow, by Mayerbinah, a returned Pilgrim to Mecca. 556 pages, folio 
sire, the first two and last two pages brilliantly illuminated ; the rest with col- 
ored borders, and occasional ornamented headings; Arabic binding. Yery hand- 
some, and in perfect order ; enclosed in calico bag. 

Sictionnaire Franf ais-Arabe, (Idiome parl4 en Algerie) contenant : 1 ° tons les mots 
nsit6s pour parler en Algerie .... 2° leur prononciation .... 3“ lenr pluriel; 
4“ leur genre; par Ad. Paulnier, etc., etc. Onvrage compose A Alger, et v&ifid 
par plusieura savants indigenes. Paris: 1860. 12mo. pp. xx, 911. 

Bizionario portatile delle Lingue Maltese, Italians, Inglese, compilato da F. Yella. 

Parte prima [Maltese-Italian-English]. Livorno: 184.3. 8vo. 

Maltese Grammar for the use of the English, by Francis Vella. Leghorn: 1831. 
12mo. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa. By Capt. AUen F. 

Gardiner, R. N. Undertaken in 1 835. London: 1836. 8to. 

Ueber die Ursprache, oder fiber eine Behauptung Mosis, dass alle Sprachen der 
Welt von einer einzigen, der noachischen, abstammen ; mit einigen Anhiingen. 
Von D. Gottlieb Philipp Christian Kaiser, etc. Erlangen: 1840. Svo. 

Thirty-six copper coins, all from the mint of Alexandria; viz. 15 of Claudius Gofh- 
icus ; 8 of Gallienus ; 5 of Cornelia Salonina, wife of Gallienus ; 3 of Gordianns ; 
2 of Severus Alexander; 1 of Philippus II; 1 of Valerianus ; 1 of Trebouianus 
GaUus. 

JFVoot JJer. A". O. Bridgman, J). B., of Shanghai. 

Sh'ps from the North-China Herald, describing the visit of the American Embassy 
to Pekin. 

Catholic Prayer-Book, in Chinese. 1795. 12mo. 

Inaugural Address before the Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society ; Sketches 
of the Miau-Tsze ; by Rev. E. C. Bridgrnan [From Vol. I of Journ. of N.-China 
Branch of Roy. As. Society]. Shanghai: 1867-69. Svo. 

From the British and Foreign, Bible Society. 

Catalogue of the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By George 
Bullen, of the British Museum. London : 1857. 8vo. 

From Prof. Hermann Broelcham, of Leipzig. 

Die Sage von Nala und Damayanti, nach der Bearbeitung des Somadeva herans- 
gegeben von Hermann Brockhaus, etc. Leipzig: 1859. roy. Svo. pp. x, 32. 

Die Lieder des Hafiz .... herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. i. 4 ; ii. 1-4. 

From J. P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople. 

La Presse d’Orient [semi-weekly newspaper]. Nos. 237-246. April-May, 1857. 
Constantinople. foL 

From Bev. Ebenezer Burgess, of Boston. 

A Vocabulary of Words in the Hawaiian Language [by Lorrin Andrews]. Lahai- 
naluna: 1836. Svo. 

The Bengalee Translation of the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds. .*. . . 

Together with a Preface by the Translator. Calcutta: 1815. Svo. 

A Vocabulary, English and Goojurattee, to which is added a Selection of Fables, &c. 

By the Rev. William Fyvie. Surat : 1828. Svo. 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. To which are added Dialogues on Famil- 
iar Subjects. The Second Editioa By W. Carey, D. D, etc. Serampore; 1808. 
Svo. 

A Help in acquiring a Knowledge of the English Language. . . . [English and Can- 
arese]. Bellary Mission Press : 1835. 8vo.. 

Vocabulary of the Haussa Language. Part L — English and Haussa. Part II. — 
Haussa and English, and Phrases and Specimens of Translations. To which are 
prefixed, the Grammatical Elements of the Haussa Langur^e. By the Rev. 
James Frederick Schon, etc. London : 1843. 12mo. 
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Vocabulary of the Yornba Lansniage. Part L — English and Toruba. Part 11.— 
Yoruba and English, To which are predxed. the Grammatical Elements of the 
Yoruba Language. By Samuel Crowther, Native Teacher, etc. London : 1842. 
12rao. 

An Imperfect Outline of the Elements of the Galla Language, by the Kev. J. L. 
Krapf. Preceded by a few Remarks concerning the Nation of the Gallas, and an 
Evangelical Mis.»ion among them, by the Rev. C. W. Isenberg. London: 1840. 
12mo. pp. xiv, 16. 

Dictionary of the Galla Language, composed by Charles Tutschek, published by 
Lawrence Tutschek. Parti, Galla-English-Gerraan. Munich: 1844. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Galla Language, by Charles Tutschek, edited by Lawrence 
Tutschek, M. D. Munich: 1845. 8vo. 

By the Ceylon Mission of the Ju B. C, F. M, 

Tire Holy Bible .... translated .... under the auspices of the Brit, and For. Bible 
Society. Madras: 1860. roy. 8vo. Tamil. 

The same, printed on paper of quarto size. 

Genesis and Exodus XX. (New Version).... Jaffna: 1850. 18mo. Tamil. 
Deuteronomy. . . . Manepy : 1839. 18mo. Tamil. 

The Book of Joshua.... Manepy: 1830. 18mo. 3 copies. Tamil, 

The Book of Judges.... Jaffna: 1840. I8mo. 3 copies. Tamil. 

The First [and Second] Book of Samuel.... J.affna: 1840. 18mo. Tamil. 

The First [and Second] Book of Kings. .. . Jaffna: 1840. 18mo. Tamil. 

The Book of Ezra [with Nehemiah, Elsther, and Job] Ja&a: 1841. Tamil. 

The Psalms ... , Manepy : 1839. ISino. 3 copies. Tamil. 

The Book of Psalms. .. . Manepy : 1850. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Book of Psalms. Diglot Eition.... Jaffna: 1860. 12mo. 2 copies. Eng- 
lish and Tamil. 

The Proverbs of Solomon.... Jaffna: 1850. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Book of Isaiah.... Jaffna: 1841. 18mo. 8 copies. Tamil. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In the Tamil Lan- 
guage. Madras : 1840. 8vo. 

The same. Jaffna: 1843. 8vo. 

The Gospel according to Matthew. .. . Jaffna: 1854, 18mo. Tamil. 

Barnes’ Notes on St. Matthew’s Gospel Madras: 1848. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Gospel of Mark.... Jaffna: 1851. 18mo. Tamil. 

Luke’s Gospel, .. . Jaffna: 1848. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke.... Jaffna: 1849. 12mo. 3 copies. English 
and Tamil. 

John’s Gospel .... Jaffna : 1 847. 1 2mo. Tamil. 

The Acts of the Apostles. .. . Jaffna: 1854. 18mo. Tamil. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Diglot Edition Jaffna: 1851. ]2mo. English and 

Tamil. 

Paul’s Epistles to Timothy. — The Glneral Epistle of James.— The Three Epistles 

of John Jaffna: 1837. 32mo. 3 copies. Tamil. 

A Compendium of Scripture History. .. , Manepy: 1839. 18mo. Tamil. 

A Compendium of Doctrine Jaffna: 1840. 18mo. Tamil. 

The History of Little Henry and his Bearer. By Mra Sherwood. Translated from 
tlm English. Madras: 1840. 18roo. Tamil. 

An Essay on Faith. Designed for Catechists and Students of Theology. . . . Jaff- 
na: 1842. ISmo. Tamil. 

Tamil T racts. 

General Series. Nos. 1-17, 24, 24-34. 36-66, 70, 71, 73-78 ; bound together in 
one volume. Jaffna: 1842-45. 12rao. 

New Children’s Series. Nos. 1-28; bound together in one volume. s.L ands.a. 

ISlTlO. 

A Brief of the Clmrch of Christ, from the German of the Rev. C. G. Barth 

ett Translated from the English. * Madras: 1845. 12mo. Tamil. ' * * 

Tamil Hymns, Selected and Original, adapted for Public, Private, and Social ’Wor- 
ship,.., Jaffna . 1846. 8vo. 

The sme, it^ 24mo. 
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Prayer«i for the use of Christian Families, with an Essay on Family Religion and 
a Table of Lessons for Family Worship. . Jaffna: 1846. 8v'0. Tamil, 

The Class Book of Natural Theology. By the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. . . . Madras : 
1846. 12mo. Tamil. 

Line upon Line, by the author of “Peep of Day”. . . . Madras: 1846. 2 vols. ISmo. 
Tamil. 

The Indian Pilgrim. .. . Second Edition. Madnas : 1841. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, by Dr. Doddridge. Abridged and 
altered..,. Jaffna: 1848. 12mo. Engliah and Tamil, 

The same. Tamil only. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to come. By John Bun- 
yan.... Fifth Edition. Madras: 1848. 12mo. Tamil. 

The Daily Monitor : containing a text from Holy Scripture and a verse of Sacred 
Poetry for every morning and evening in the year. Jaffna: 1849. 24mo. Tamil. 
Instructions to Catechists. In twenty chapters ; with an A ppendix of eight chap- 
ters. By Rev. C. J. Beschi. Madras: 1849. 18mo. Tamil. 

A Poetical Compend of the Bible. In the form of a dialogue between a Gooroo 
and a Disciple concerning God, the soul, and sin. Jaffna: 1852. 18mo. Tamil. 
Summary of a Body of Divinity. In the Tamil Language. By the late Rev. C. 

T. E. Rhenius, Missionary. Fourth Edition. Madras: 1852. 12rao. 

Light of Truth. A Rejoinder to Abbe Dubois’s Refutation of Heresy. By Rev. 

G. W. McMillan, etc. Madras: 1853. 18mo. Tamil. 

A Manual Dictionary of the Tamil Language..... Jaffna: 1842. 8vo. 3 copies. 
Abridgment of Rhenius’ Tamil Grammar. Second Edition ; with additions and 
improvements. Madras: 1846. 12mo. 

Abridgment of Tamil Grammar Jaffna: 1848. 18mo. Tamil. 

Easy Reader Jaffna: 1846. 18mo. Tamil. 

Tamil Instructor. Nos. 1-5. Manepy and Jaffna : 1841-51. 18mo. Tamil. 
Negandu: Part XI. .. .Jaffna: 1843. 8vo. Tamil. 

The Classical Reader, or Selections from Standard Tamil Authors. Jaffna : 1841. 
8vo. 

Tamil Calendar : for the years 1835-1844, bound in one volume: for the years 
1845, 1841, 1850-1853, separate. Jaffna: 1834-63. 8vo. 

The Morning Star. Published semi-monthly. . . . devoted to Education, Science, 
and Literature, etc. .... Jaffna. Vols. i, ii, iv (of Vol. iv, 2 copies). 4to. 
1841-44. Vols. v-xiii, xv. folio. 1845-53, 1855. English and Tamil. 

Physical Science : in the form of a Dialogue. For the use of Schools. . . . Jaffna : 
1843. 16mo. Tamil. 

A Catechism on the Elements of Geography, in three Parts, with an Atlas. . . . 
Jaffna: 1841. ]8mo. Tamil. 

The Oriental Astronomer : being a Complete System of Hindu Astronomy, accom- 
panied with a Translation, and Numerous Explanatory Notes. With an Ap- 
pendix. Jaffna: 1848. 8vo. 3 copies. TatwtV. 

An Elementary Arithmetic, combining many of the peculiarities of the European 
and Tamil Systems. Jaffna: 1849. 18mo. Tamil. 

Tamil Geography for the use of Schools. Hindustan. . . . Third Edition. Jaffna: 
1850. 12mo. 

Elements of Logic By William Nevins. Jaffna: 1850. ISmo. Tamil. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. .. . Jaffna: 1853. 12mo. Tamil. 

An Elementary Algelwa. By Daniel L. Carroll Jaffna; 1855. 12mo. Tamil. 

Three Chronological Charts, in Tamil and English. 

Four small Tamil books, without title, place, or date. 

First Lessons in English and Tamil Designed to assist Tamil youth in the study 
of the English language. .. . Parts I and IL Jaffna: 1841. 18mo. 
Phrase-Book; or Idiomatic Exercises in English and Tamil. Designed to assist 
Tamil youth in the study of the English language. Third Edition. Jaffna : 
1848. 12mo. 

Ten English school-books, published for fhe use of Tamil scholars. 

The Sidath Sangarawa, a Grammar of the Singhalese Language, translated into 
English, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by James De Alwis, etc. 
Colombo: 1852. 8vo. 
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Report of the American Ceylon Mission ; for the year 1852. Jaffna : 1863. 8to. 
4 copies. Also, bound up with it. Brief Sketch of the American Ceylon Mission, 
with an Appends. Jaffna : 1849. 8vo. 

From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Aarsheretning for 1854, for 1855, 
Christiania; 1857. 12nio. pp. 32, 37. 

Beitrage zur Lateinischen Grammatik. L Von Ii.C.M. Aubert. Christiania: 1866. 
8vo. pp, yiii, 60. 

Quelques Observations de Morphologic V6g5tale, faitcs an Jardin Botaniqne de 
Christiania par J. M. Norman, etc., et publiies. . . . par H. H. Rasdi, etc. 
Christiania: 1857. 4to. pp. 32. , 

Observations sur les Phenom^nea d’Erosion en Norvege, recueillies par J. C. Horbye, 
eta, et publieea par B. M. Keilhau, etc. Christiania: 1857. 4to. pp. viii, 66. 
Al-Mufassal, Opus de Re Grammatica Arabicuin, auctore Abu ’l-Kasim Mahmffd 
Bin 'Om.ar Zamahs'ario. Ad fidem Codicum Manu scriptorum edidit J. P. Broch, 
theologise candidatus. . . . Christianise: 1859. 8vo. 

From the Commissioner of Indian A fairs. 

Information respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States. Oollected and prepared. .. . by Henry R. Schoolcraft, LL.D. 
Part VL Philadelphia: 1857. 4to. 

From the Commisioner of Patents. 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Tear 1855. Arts and Manufac- 
tures. Vol. i. (2 copies). Washington: 1856. 8vo. 

The same, for the Tear 1856. Agriculture ; Mechanics. Vol. i-iii, Washington : 
1857. 8 VO. 


From Rev. C. H. A. Fall, of Calcutta. 

Vividhkrtha-sangraha. [A Bengali periodical], iv. 43, 46. Calcutta: 1857. 4to. 

From Oapt. 0. S, Davis, U. S. N., of Cambridge. 

Essai de Grammaire de la Langue des lies Marquises, par un pretre de la Soci6t6 
de Picpus, missionaire aux lies Marquises [Ren5 Cordillon, bishop of Cambisio- 
palirej. Valparaiso: 1857. 8vo. 


From Dr. T. T. Devan. 

The Beginner’s First Book in the Chinese Language (Canton Vocabulary). . . . [By 
Thomas T. Devan, M. D.] Hongkong: 1847. 8vo. ’ ^ 


From the Hon. Fast India Company. 

Rig-V eda-Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans ; together with the Com- 
mentary of Sayanicharya. Edited by Max Miiller, M. A., etc. Vol. iii. Lon- 
don : 1856. 4to. • 


Eig Veda-Sanhiti. — Translated from the Original Sanskrit, by H. Eh Wilson 
etc., etc. Vols. ii, iii. London : 1854, 1857. 8vo. ' 

A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of Useful Words, occurring in of- 
ficial documents relating to the administration of the government of British India, 
from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit. . . . and otlrer lanouagea 
By Horace Hayman Wilson, etc., etc. London : 1855. 4to. pp. xxiv,''732. 


From Mr. R, JV, Fmerson, of Concord, Mass. 

The Sraddha, the Keystone of the Brahminical, Buddhistic, and Arian Religions as 
illustrative ^ the dogma and duty of adoption among the Princes and Peoole of 
India. By H. Urquhart. London : 1857. 8vo. pp. 44. V = 


From M. P. F. Foucaiue, of Paris. 

Grmnmaire de la Langue Tib5taine. Par Ph. Ed. Foucaux, etc. Paris : 1868. 8vd. 


From M. Garein de Tassy, of Parie. 

Mantic Uttair on le Langage des Oiseaux, po5me de philosophi 
Farid-uddm Attar, pubh5 en persan par M. Qarcin de Tasev eti 
roy. 8vo. 


religieuse par 
Paris; 1867. 
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Lea Anteors Hindoostaius et leurs Ouvrages, par M. Garcin de Tassy, etc. Paris : 
1866. 8to. pp. 47. 

Chants Popul^ea de I’lnde, traduits pat M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris: 1854. 8to. 
pp, 49. 

Le Bostan, Pofime moral de Saadi : Analyse et Extraits par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
etc. Paris : 1889. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Bisconrs de M. Garcin de Tassy i rOuvertore de son Cours d’ Hindoustani. . . . le 5 
Mai, 1869. Paris: 1859. 8to. pp. 20. 

AVom tkt German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deniscben Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. x. 4 — xiv. 2. Leipzig : 
1856-60. 8vo. 

Register zu Band i-x der Zeitsch. d. D. M. G. Leipzig; 1857. 8vo. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandcs, herausgegeben von der Dentschen 
Horgenlhndiscben Gesellschaft. Band i. Leipzig. 8vo. 

No. 1. Mithra. Ein Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des Orients von Dr. Friedrich 
Windischmann. 1857. pp. iv, 90. 

No. 2. Al-Kindi, genannt “ der Philosoph der Araber.” Ein Vorbud seiner Zeit 
und seines Volkes. 1857. pp. 84. 

No. 3. Die fiinf GathSs, I ' ■ v— n end Spruchen Zarathus- 

tras, seiner Junger und '■ .» * i ubersetzt, und erklart von 

Dr. Martin Haug, etc. ■ \ i ■ - ■ ■ e Sammlung (Gath5 ahu- 

navaiti) enthaltend. 1 858. 

No. 4. Deber das (Jatronjaya Mahtitmyain. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Jaina. 
Von Albrecht Weber. 1868. 

No. 8. bTeber das Verhaltniss des Textes der drei Syrischen Briefe des Ignatius 
zu den iibrigen Recensionen der ignatianiseben Literatur. V on Richard Adel- 
bert Lipsius. 1859. 

Indische Studien.... herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber, iv. l-S- Leipzig: 
1867-58. 8vo. 

Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, ossia Raccolta di Testi Arabic! che toccano la Geograpbia, 
la Storia, le Biografie, e la Bibliografia della Sicilia, messi insieme da Michele 
Amar i. Lipsia: 1835. 8vo. 

From Capl. James Glynn, XT. S. N., of Few Haven. 

The Drh-Ta, a Chinese Dictionary, profusely illustrated with cuts, to four Parts, 
large roy. 8vo size. 

Chinese Repository, xviiL 4. Canton: 1849. 8vo. 

From. Rev. William Goodell, of Constantinople. 

The New Testament in the Turkish Language, Armenian character. Constantino- 
ple: 1856. roy. Svo. 

From the Ducal Libriry at Gotha. 

Die Persischen Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha. Verzeichnet 
von Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch. Wien : 1859. Svo. 

From Rev. Lewis Grout, of ITmsunduzi, S. Africa. 

An English-Kafir Dictionary of the Zulu-Kafir Language, as spoken by the Tribes of 
the Colony of NataL By James Perrin, etc. Pietermaritzburg: 1855. i6mo. 
Remarks on the Proper Treatment of Cases of Polygamy, as found already existing 
in Converts from Heathenism. By Dr, J. W, Colenso, Bishop of Natal, Pieter- 
maritzburg: 1855. Svo. pp. 27. 

A Reply to Bishop Colenso’s “ Remarks ” By an Ameriian Missionary. Pie- 

termaritzburg: 1855. Svo. pp. 56. 

A Sermon delivered .... in Durban, Natal, June 8, 1856. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Pietermaritzburg ; 1866. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Discourse delivered .... at Durban and Pietermaritzburg, during the au- 

tumn of 1857. By Rev. Lewis Grout. Pietermaritzburg; 1867. 8vo. pp. 48. 

A Discourse, delivered .... in Durban, Natal, October 26th, 1867. By the Rev. 

Lewis Grout, etc. Pietermaritzburg : 1867. 8vo. pp. 39. 

The Cape Monthly Magazine. YoL iii. No. 13 ; Jan. 1858. Cape Town. 8vo. 
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Acts of the Apostles, translated hy the American Missionaries into the Znln Lan- 
guage. Einsunduzi: 1859. 8to. pp. 76. 

A Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied srith a Historical Introduction, 
also with an Appendix By Rev. Lewis Grout, etc Ifatal: 1869. 8vo. 

Prom Prof. H. S. Haldeman, of Columbia, Pa. 

Elements of Latin Pronunciation, for the Use of Students in Language .... By 
S. S. Haldeman, etc. Philadelphia: 1861. 12mo. pp. 76. 

Investigation of the Power of the Greek Z by means of Phonetic Laws — On the 
Relation between Chinese and the Indo-European Languages — Report on the 
Present State of our Knowledge of Linguistic Ethnology — by S. S. Haldeman. 
Cleveland and Albany : 1866-57. 8vo. pp. 37. 

Prom Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston. 

The Quarterly Journal of the American Unitarian Association. VoL v, Hos. 2, 3. 
Boston: 1858. 8vo. 

From F. E. Hall, Esq., of India, 

Mukhtasar al-Ma’an, a rhetorical work, by Mas’ud Ben Umar, called Sa’ad al-Tafta- 
zani. Calcutta: A. H. 1228 [A. D. 1813]. 4to. 

Ifflr al Anw6r fi Sharh al Minar, a work on jurisprudence, by Shaikh Ahmad, called 
Shaikh Juyun Ben Abu Sa’id, etc. Delhi : A. H. 1234 [A. D. 1818]. 4to. 

Karabadin i Kabir. A. H. 1249 [A. D. 1833]. foL Persian. 

Makhzan al-Adwiyah, by Muhammad Husain Khani. 3 vols. 4to. Persian. 

A Treatise on the Yoga Philosophy, by N. C. Paul, etc. Benares: 1851. 8vo. pp. 
iv, 63. 

Collectio Davidis, i. e. Catalogus celeberrim® illius bibliothpc® Hebrte®, quam 

collegit R. Davides Oppenheimerus , , , , hbros Hebraeos ex omni fere literarum 
genere tam editos quam manu exaratos continens. Hamburg!: 1826. 12mo. pp. 
xvi, 744. ■ 

Thiee stones, bearing Sanskrit inscriptions, from Central India (see above pp. 499- 
637). 

From the Family of the late Baron Hammer-Purgstall , of Vienna. 

Literatur-Geschichte der Araber .... von Hammer-Purgstall. Zweite Abtheilung 
7tcr Band. Wien: 1856. 4to. 


From S. H. Hodgson, Esq., of Hursley, England, 

On the Aborigines of India. Essay the First ; on the Kocch, Bodo, and DhimAl 
Tribes, in Three Parts ... . By B. H. Hodgson, Esq., etc. Calcutta: 1847. 8vo 
Collection of lesser essays on the aboriginal tribes of India, by B. H Hodgson, E.sq.', 
detracted from various vulumes of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists. Br B. H Hodirson. 
Esq., etc. Serampore: 1841. 8vo. ^ ' e ^ 

From. iV. B. Hodgson, Esq., of Savannah, 

Remarks on ^e Recent Travels of Dr. Barth in Central Africa or Sondan. A 
Paper read before the Ethnological Society of Hew York, Huv. 1858, by W illiam 
B. Hodgson. 8vo. pp. 18. ^ i**!^*** 


From Rev. C. C. Hoffman, of We^ Africa. 

^e &valla Messenger [Grebo and English], ui. 10 ; ix 1. Ca valla : 1856-69 4to 
The Gosjiei accor^ng to St. John, translated into the Mpongwe Lano-uage • bv 
Mi^mnanes of the A B. C. F, M.. Gaboon. Western Afrii ®Eew YoilT^^^ 
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From lirt, H. S. Hoinngton, of Centre Brook, Conn. 

Manuscripts and Diagrams by the late Rer. H. R, Hoisington, to wit:— 
Meteorological Journal anil Astrological Meteorology. 1840, Aug. 8— 1841, Feb. 2. 
Astrolo^cal Journal, with Tables. Aug. 27 — Dec. 7, 1840. 

Translation, from the Tamil, of part of the Skanda-Forana, being an account of 
the universe ; with maps. 

Diagrams representing the Puranic view of the earth and of the universe ; from 
a temple in South-India. 

Figure of KSmadhenu, the cow of plenty, with explanations. 

Figure of the so-called impression of Buddha’s foot, Adam’s Peak, Ceylon ; with 
a plan of the temple. 

From Frof, C. A. Holmhoe, of Christiania. 

Traces de Buddhisme en Norvege avant TIntroduction du Christianisme, par M. C. 
A. Hohnboe, etc. Paris: 1867. 8to. pp. 76. 

From J. J. James, Esq., of Florence. 

Dints. Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, By James Jachson Jarves, etc, 
London: 1866. 12mo. 

A Japanese book and map. 

From the Chev. AT. Khanikoff. 

Fxtrait d’nne Lettre de Mons. N. Khanykof k M. Dom, dat€e de Nihmetabad 
9 Oct > 

do. do. dat6e de Tabriz, le Dec. 1855. 

do. do. datee de Nibmetabad, le Sept. 1866. 

do. do. datee de Tabriz, le Avril, 1867. 

[all extracts from the Melanges Asiatiques of the Imperial Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburg.] 

On a certain Arabic Inscription at Derbend .... [in Russian]. 8vo. pp. 10, and 2 
plates. [2 copies.] 

From Rev. E. F. Kirk, JJ.I)., of Boston. 

Moise de Khorene Histoire d’ Arm6nie. Texte Arroenien et Traduction Fran- 

$aise. Par M. P. E. Le Vaillant de Florival, etc. Paris : s. a. 2 vols. 8vo. 

From Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 

Zeitschrifl fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, auf dem Gebiete des Deutschen, 
Griechischen, und Lateinischen, herausgegeben von Dr. Adalbert Eulm, etc. 
viii. 1-6; ix. 1-4. Berlin: 1858-69. 8vo. 

Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der Arischen, Celt- 
ischen, und Slawischen Sprachen, herausgegeben von A. Kuhn und A. Schleicher, 
i. 1—4; it 1, 2. Berlin: 1856-59. 8vo. 

From Prof. Christian Lassen, of Bonn. 

Lidische Alterthumskunde. Band iii. Leipzig; 1867-68. 8vo. 

From L. A. Huguet-Latour, Esq., of Montreal. 

Various pamphlets and Journals, concerning education and agriculture in Canada. 

From the Lodiana Mission of the Presbyterian Board. 

A Dictionary of the Panjabi Language, prepared by a Committee of the Lodiana 
Mission. Lodiana; 1854. 4to. 

From Dr. D. J. Macgowan, of Shanghai. 

Shanghai Almanac and Miscellany, for the years 1862-56. Shanghai: 1861-84. 
Svo. 
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Chinese and Foreign Gazette. VoL i 1864-65. VoL ii. 1865-56. Kingpo. 8vo. 
The Ninth Annual Report of the Chinese Hospital at Shanghae, from Jan. 1st to 
Dea 31st, 1855. By the Committee. Shanghae: 1856. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Notices of Chinese Buddhism, by Rev. J. Edkins, Shanghae. 1855. 8to. pp. 39. 

From. Rev. W. A. Jfaey, of Shanghai. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Manchu and Chinese. Shanghai: 1858. roy. 8to. size, 
xylographed. 

From, Metsra. Maiaonnevve it Cie, of Paris. 

Secherches snr I’Ecriture des differents Peoples anciens et modemes ; onvrage ren- 
fermant une grande collection d’ alphabets et de nombrenx fac-simile d’ecritures 
reproduits en or et en couleur, par L. L6on de Rosny. livraisons 1-4. Paris: 
1867. 4to. 

. Fnm Bon. G. P. Marsh, of Burlington, Ft. 

On the Rosheniah Sect, and its Bpunder, Bdyezid Ansdrl By J. Leyden, M.D. 
4to. pp. 66. 

From Rev. J. A. Merrick, of Paris, Ky. 

Three Tracts, in the Assiniboine Chippewa Language, to wit : — 

The Young Cottager. Montreal: 1848. 12mo. pp. 34. 

On the Holy Scriptures, with a Hymn to Christ. [New York: 1852.] 12mo. 

pp. 12. 

The Creed — The Commandments — The Lord's Prayer. [London: 1853] 12mo. 
pp. 5. 

Four coins, two silver and two copper, not yet identified : one copper cash. 

From J. Muir, Esq., of Edinburg. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Progress of the Religion and Institutions 
of India; collected, translated into English, and illustrated by Notes .... By 
J. Muir, etc. Part First. The Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Caste. Lon- 
don: 1888. 8vo. 

From Prof. K. F. Neumann, of Munich. 

Geschichte des Englischen Reichs in Asien. Von Karl Friedrich Neumann. Leip- 
zig: 1857. 2 Tols. 8vo. 

Das Reich Japan und seine Stellung in der "Westostlichen 'Weltbewegung. Von 
Karl Friedrich Neumann. [Miinchen: 1857.] 12mo. 

From the North- China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. VoL i. Nos. 1, 2. 
Shanghm: 1858-59. 8vo. 

From the Oriental Society of France, 

Revue de I’Orient. Bulletin de la Society Orientale de France. ]6me annde. 
Nros. i-iv. Paris: 1868. 8vo. 

From Prof. Joseph Packard, P.D., of Fairfax Co., Fa. 

The Gospel of Matthew, in Shanghai Colloquial, Chinese character. Shanghai. 
8vo s'lze. xylographed. 

The same, romanized. Shanghai 8vo size, xylographed. 

A Geography, in Shanghai Colloquial, romanized; with maps. Shanghai 8vo 
aze. xylographed. 

From Mr. A. B. Palmer. 

Documents and Facts illustrating the Origin of the Mission to Japan, authorized by 

the Government of the United States, May 10th, 1861 By Aaron Haight 

Palmer. "Washington: 1857. 8vo. pp. 22. ° 

From Reas. J, Perkins, of OHtmiah. 

The Old Testament in Modem Syriac, with References. 4to. pp. 1004. 
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Prem the Pkiltdogical Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Philological Society. Vols. i-vi. London : 1844-5i. 8m 
Transactions of the Philological Society. 1854, 1855, 1856. London. 8to. 

From Dr. Charles Pickering, of Boston. 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals and Plants. By Charles Pickering, etc. 
Boston and London : 1854. fuL 

From Prof A. F. Pott, of Halle. 

Etytnoloffische Forschnngen auf dem Gehiete der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen, 
uiiter Beriicksichtigung ihrer Hauptformen .... Ton Aug. Fried. Pott, etc., etc. 
Zweite Auflage in vollig neuer llmarbeitung. Erster Theik Prapositionen. 
Lemgo und Detmold: 1859. 8yo. pp. xxvi, 859. 

From Rddhakanta Deva Bahadur, of Calcutta. 

^abdakalpadrnmaparifUhteh. An appendix to the tpabdakalpadmma, or Sanskrit 
Encyclopedia, of Radhakanta Deva. Calcutta: l'i’39 [A. D. 1856]. 4to. pp. 1396. 

From Bdjendralala Mitra, of Calcutta. 

Vividhartha-Sangraha .... a Bengali monthly magazine, pnhlished in numbers of 
24 pages. Vols. ii, iii. Calcutta; 1851-52. 4to. 

Bibliotheca Indica. No. 78. Cbbandogya-Upanishad .... translated .... by Ea- 
jendralil Mittra. Fascicnlus 1st. Calcutta; 1854. 8vo. 
do. Nos. 47, 48, 80. Cbaitanya Cbandrodaya, or the Incarnation of Chaitanya; 
a Drama, in ten acts, by Kavikarnapura. With a commentary explanatory of 
the Prikrita passages, by Pandita Viswanatha S'astri Edited by EAjendraldl , 
Mittra Calcutta: 1853-54. 8to. 

do. Nos. 51,73, 143-5. The Lalita-Vistara, or Memoirs of the Life and Doc- 
trines of S'akya Sinha Edited by Rdjendralat Mittra Fasciculi 1-6. Calcutta : 

. 1853-58. 8vo. 

do. Nos. 125, 126. The Taittiriya Brdbmapa of the Black Tajur Veda, with 
the Commentary of Sayanachdrya, edited by Rdjendraldl Mittra, etc. Fasciculi 
1, 2. Calcutta: 1855. 8vo. 

From M. Beinaud, of Paris. 

Question Scientifique et Personelle, soulevde an sein <le I’Tnstitut, an sujet des der- 
nidres ddcouvertes sur la Gdographie et I’Histoire de ITnde, avec les explications 
de M. Reinaud, etc. Nouvelle edition, revue et augmentee d’ une denxieme 
partie. Paris: 1859. 8vo. pp. 36. 

From M. Ernest Renan, of Paris. 

Nouvelles Considerations sur le Caractere General des Peuples Sdmitiques, et en 
particulier sur leur tendance au monothdisme, par M. Ernest Renan. [Extrait 
du Journal Asiatique] Paris: 1859. 8vo. 

From Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., of Constantinople. 

Outline of a Grammar of the Turkish Language, as written in the Armenian Char- 
acter. By Elias Ri^p!, etc. Constantinople: 1856. 16mo. pp. iv, 56. 

Gospel of Matthew, in the Kurdish Language, Armenian Character. (“Translated 
by a native helper of the Assyrian Mission of the A. B. C. F. M.. and the first 
book printed in Kurdish, so far as I am aware. — E. R.”) Constantinople: 1866. 
12mo. 

From Prof. E. Rbdiger, of Halle. 

Gulielmi Gesenii Thesaurus .... Veteris Testament!. Tomi Tertii Fasciculus No- 
vissimus . . . . edidit JEmilius Roediger, etc. Lipsim: 1868. 4to. 

From Dr. F. L. 0. Roehrig, cf Philadelphia. 

De Turcorura Lingnse Indole ac Natura scripsit F. L. O. Roehrig. Philadelphi« : 
1859. 8vo. pp. 30. 
von. VI. 
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From Profeaiors Roth and Whitney. 

Athanra-Veda-Sanhita, heraaagegeben von R. Roth und "W. D. Whitney, Zweite 
Abtheilung [das 203te Buch des Testes enthaltend], Berlin: 1856. 8vo. 

From the Royal jdsiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
doumal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, svi. 2 ; xvii. 1. 
London: 1856-59. 8vo. 

From the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 

Sur la Construction des Salles dites des Geants, par S. M. le Roi Fr^d^ric "VTI de 
Danemark. Copenhague: 1857. 8vo. pp 19. 

Cabinet d’ Antiquites Am^ricaines a Copenhague. Rapport Ethnographique par 
C. C. Rafn. Copenhague : 1858. 8to. pp. 60. 

Various papers concerning the Royal Society of FTorthem Antiquaries, 

From Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Eaven. 

Journal de Constantinople. Nos. 759, 760, 762, 764. 1866. fol. 

From Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., of New Eaven. 

The Gospel of Mark, in Zulu. Emkungunblovu : 1856. 16nio. pp. 69. 

An Arithmetic, in Zulu. Etekwini: 1856. 18mo. 

The Psalms, in Zulu. Port Natal : 1850. 8vo. 

The Epistle to the Romans, in Zulu. Port Natal: 1854. 16mo. pp. 64. 

Acts of the Apostles, in Zulu. Emsunduzi: 1859. 8vo. pp. 76. 

A Zulu Primer. Emsunduzi; 1859. 8to. pp. 8. 

The Three Epistles of the Apostle John, translated into Delaware Indian, by C. F. 
Dencke. [English and Delaware, on opposite pages] New York: 1818. 24mo. 

pp. 21. 

From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols.viii-x. Washington; 1856-58. 4to. 
Reports of the Smithsonian Institution, for 1855; for 1856; for 1857. Washing- 
ton: 1866-68. 8to. 

From Prof. J. A. Spencer, D.E., of New Torh. 

Egypt and the Holy Land .... By J. A. Spencer, D.D., eta Fourth Edition. 
New York: 1854. 12mo. 

From Rev. D. T. Stoddard, of Or^miah. 

“Green Pastures for the Lord’s Flock;” .... translated from the English into the 
Modem Syriac, sm. 4to. 

A Full Arithmetic, in Modem Syriac, sm. 4to. 

A Compendium of Church History ; translated from the English into the Modem 
Syriaa sm. 4to. 

“Scripture Facts,” translated into Modern Syriaa 12mo. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, translated into Modern Syriac. 12mo. 

“ Threefold Cord ;” .... translated from English into Modern Syriaa 16mo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin de la Classe Historico-Philologique de 1’ Academic Imperiale des Sciences 
de St-P4tersbourg. Tomes ix-xv. SL-Petersbourg ; 1852-68. 4to. 

M5moires de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg. Sixidme 
S5rie. Srienres Politiques, Histoire, Philologie. Tomes viii, ix. St.-P^ters- 
bourg: 1855-69. 4to. 

'Aly Ben Scbems Eddin’s Chanisches Oeschichtswerk, oder Geschichte von GilAn in 
den Jahren 880 (=1475) bis 920 (=1514). Persischer Text. Herausgegeben 
von B Dora. St. Petersburg ; 1857. 8vo. 

'Abdii’l-Fattah Fhmeny’s Gesc&chte von GilAn in den Jahren 923 (=1617) bis 1038 
(=1628). Persischer Text. Herausgegeben von B. Dom. St. Petersbum: 
1868. 8to. ® 
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Anszuge ans Miiliainmedaniochen Scbriftstellern, betreffend die Geschicbte und 
Geographie der sadlicben Kiistenlander des Kaspischen Meeres, nebst einer kur- 
zen Geschicbte der Chane von Schekh Arabische, Persische, und Tiirkische 
Teste. Herausgegeben von B. Dom. St. Petersburg : 1858. 8vo. pp. 47, 626. 

From the Superintendent of the Coaet Survey. 

Report of tbe Superintendent of the Coast Survey, .... 1857. Washington: 
1858. 4to. 

From X. TP! Tappan, Esq., of Boston. 

A Javanese manuscript, on four strips of palm-leaf. 

From Nicholas Triibner, Esq., of London. 

Tbe Literature of American Aboriginal Languages, by Hermann E. Ludewig. 
With additions and corrections by Prof. Wm. W. Turner. Edited by Nicholas 
Triibner. London; 1868. 8vo. 

From Prof. S. H. Turner, J>.D., of New York. 

The Epistles to the Romans, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, and to the He- 
brews, in Greek and English. With an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary, 
by Samuel H. Turner, D.D. 4 vols. New York; 1855-56. 8vo. 

Tlioughts on the Origin, Character, and Interpretation of Scripture Prophecy. In 
Seven Discourses .... With Notes. By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., etc. New 
York: 1856. 12mo. 

From the Imperial-Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. 

Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-koniglichen Geographischen Gesellschaft. Jahrgange 
i, ii, iii, 1, 2. Wien: 1857-59. 8vo. 

From Rev. Edward Webb, of Bindigul. 

The Tamil Quarterly Repository. Vols. i-iv. Madras: 1854-57. roy. 8vo. 

From Prof. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 

IJeber das Dajakuraara-Caritam, die Fahrten der zehn Prinzen, von A, Weber, 
[pp. 18-56 of the Monatsberichte d. Kbn. Ak. d. Wiss. zu' Berlin, 1859] 8vo. 

Ueber ein Indisches Wiirfel Orakel, von A. Weber, [pp. 158-180 of do.] 8vo. 

Zwei Vedische Texte iiber Omina und Portenta. Von A. Weber, [pp. 313-413 
of the Abhandlungen d. Kon. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1858] 4to. 

Die Vajrasiici des Asvaghosha. Von A. Weber, [p. 205-264 of do., 1859] 4to. 

From Dr. S. TP. Williams, of Canton. 

A Tonic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, in the Canton Dialect. By Samuel 
Wells Williams. Canton : 1856. 8vo. pp. xxxvi, 832. 

From Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of London. 

The Languages of the Seat of War in the East. With a Survey of the Three 
Families of Language, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. By Max Muller, etc. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix on the Missionary Alphabet, and an Ethnolog- 
ical Map, drawn by Augustu.s Petermann. London; 1855. 8vo. 

Early Christianity in Arabia; a Historical Essay. By Thomas Wright, etc. Lon- 
don: 1855. 8vo. 

The Book of Jonah in four Semitic Versions, viz. Chaldee, Syriac, jEthiopic, and 
Arabia With correspondii^ Glossaries, by W. Wright. London: 1857. 8vo. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the English and Turkish Languages. By J. Sauerwein. 
London: 1856. 18mo. 

Williams and Norgate’s Foreign Catalognes. London. 8vo. 

Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims. A Review of M. Stanislas Julien’s “ Voyages 

des Pelerins Bouddhistes.” By Max Muller, etc Together with a Letter on 

the original meaning of ‘ Nirvapa.’ London: 1867. 8vo. pp. 54. 
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Modern Investi^tions on Ancient India. A Lecture delivered in Berlin March 4th, 
1854, by Professor A. Weber. Translated from the German by Fanny Metcalfe. 
London: 1857. 8vo. pp, 31. 

Analecta Ificsena: Fragments relating to the Council of Nice. The Syriac Text, 
from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, With a Translation, Notes, etc. 
By B. Harris Cowper. London: 1857. roy. 8vo. pp. iv, 38. 

Essays on tlie Religion and Pliilosophy of the Hindus, by the late H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq. A New Edition, London: 1858. 8vo. 

A Reatling Book of the Turkish Language, -with a Grammar and Vocabulary ; , , . • 
By William Burckhardt Taylor, etc. London: 1864. 8vo. 

Gilchrist’s Oordoo Risaluh. Or Rules of Hindoostanee Grammar. Calcutta: 1831. 
8vo. lithographed. 

The Pliilological Essays of the late Rev. Richard Garnett of the British Museum. 
Edited by liis Son, Lrmdou : 1 859. 8vo. 

On the Christian Duty of the British Government in India, addressed to the Right 
Honorable * * * * by Abdal- Wahid. London: 1859. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Selections from Papers on Indigo Cultivation in Bengal, with an Introduction and a 
few Notes, by a Ryot. Calcutta: 1868. 8fo. 

Georgii Guillelmi Kirschii Ohrestomathia Syriaca cum Lexico. Denuo edidit Geor- 
gius Henricus Bernstein, etc. Pars Prior. Ohrestomathia ex Codd. MSS. emen- 
data et aucta. — Para Posterior. XjexicoB penitus novatum. Lipsiae: 1^32-36. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Mutinies and the People, or Statements of Native Fidelity, exhibited during 
the Outbreak of 1857-58. By a Hindu. Calcutta: 1859. 8vo. 

From Prof. H. H. Wihmi, of London. 

Big'Veda-Sanhiti .... Translated from the Original Sanskrit. By H. H. Wilson, 
etc., etc. [VoL i] Loudon: 1850. 8vo. 

From J)r. Joseph MM,Uon, U. 8. F". 

A Japanese Fan, inscribed with a travellers Guide. Accompanied with a manu- 
script notice,'transcriptioa, and partUl translation, by Dr. J. Wilson. 

Tlie Bible, iu the Tahitian Language. Londou: 1847. 8vo. pp. 983. 

A Tahitian and English Dictionary, with introductory remarks on the Polynesian 
Language, and a short Grammar of the Tahitian Dialect ; with an Appendix., , , , 
Tahiti: 1851, 8vo. 

Isaiah to Malachi, in the Tonga Language. Vavau. 8vo. 

The New Testament, in the Tonga Language. Loudon: 1852. 12mo. 

Catechisms, etc., in the Tonga, Fiji, Wallis Island, and Samoan Languages. Vavau 
aod Uvea: 1846-57. 

Genesis, Exodus, and Psalms, iu the Fiji Language. Viti: 1854. 12mo. 

From Exchange of Duplicates, 

Mithridates oder allgemeine Spracheokunde mit dem Vater ITnser als Sprachprobe 
in bey nahe fiinf hundert Sprachen und Muodarteu, von Johann Christian Adelung, 

etc. Erster Theil.— do , do fortgeseUt , . . , von Dr. Johann Severin Vater, 

etc. Zweyter und dritter Theile. Berlin; 1806-1817. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Anthologia Seuteutiarum Arabicarum. Cum echoliis Zamachsjarii. Edidit, vertit, 
et illustravit Henricus Albertus Schultens. Lugduui Batavorum ; 1772. 4to. 

The New Testament in Arabic. London: 1820. 8vo. 

Aper^u de la Langue des lies Marquises et de la Langue Ta'itienne, precede d’une 
Introduction sur I’histoire et la geographic de VArchipel des Marquises, par J. 
Ch. Ed. Buschmann, etc. Accompagne d’un vocabulaire inedit de la laugue Tai- 
tienne par le Baron Guillaume de Humboldt. Berlin: 1843. 8vo. 

Lettres k M. le Due de Blacas d’Aulps, etc., relatives au Musee Royal Egyptien de 
Turin; par M Champollion le Jeune. Premiere Lettre. — Monuments Historiques. 
[Avec une Notice Chronoiogique de la xviiie Dynastie Egyptienne de Man5thon; 
par M. Charnpolhon Figeac.j — Seconde Lettre. — Suite des Monuments Historiques ; 
suite de la Notice Chronoiogique, etc. Paris: 1824-36. 8vo. ^ 
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A Ksswta^on on the I^atnre and Character of the Chinese System of "Writing, 
.... By Peter S. Duponceau, LL-D., etc. To -which are subjoined, a Vocabu- 
lary of the Cochinchinese Language, by Father Joseph Morrone, etc., with .... 
notes' by M. de la Palun, etc.; and a Cochinchinese and Latin Dictionary. 

^ .... Philadelphia : 1838. 8vo. 

Andrese TheophUi Hoffmanni, etc., Grammatics Syriacs libri IIL Ealse: 1827. 
4to. 

Priifung der Untersuchungen fiber die Erbewohner Hispaniens Termittelst der Vas- 
kischen Sprache. Von Wilhelm von Humboldt. Berlin; 1821. 4to. 

Macrizi Histuria Regum Islaniiticorum in Abyssinia. Interpretatus est et ana cum 
Abuifedse Descriptione Regionum Nigritarum e codd. Bibl. Leidensis arabice 
edidit Fredericus Theodorus Rinck, etc. Lugduni Batavorum: 1790. 4to. 

Vocabulaire Ocfianien-Fran 5 ais et Franfais-Ocfianien des Dialectes paries aux Hes 
Marquises, Sandwich, Gambler, etc. .... par I’Abbe Bonihice Mosblech, etc. 
Paris: 1843. 12roo. 

Das Alexandrinische Museum. Eine gekronte Preisschrift Ton G. Parthey, 

Dr. Mit einem Plane eon Alexandrien. Berlin; 1838. 8vo. 

Bistoria Praecipuorum Arabum Regnorum Herumque ab iis Gestarum ante Islam- 
ismum. E codd. manuscr. Arab. Bibliotb. Reg. Uaun. collegit vertit et animad- 
Tersiones addidit D. Janus Lassen Rasmussen, etc. Uauniae: 1817. 4to. 

Die Identitat der Hindu, Perser; Pelasger, Germanen und Slaven dargethan bus 
Spraclie, Religion und Sitte von F. A Rauch. Erste Abtheilung. Marburg: 
1829. 12mo. 

Outlines of a Grammar, Vocabulary, and Phraseology, of the Aboriginal Language 
of South Australia, spoken by the Katives in and fur some distance around Ade- 
laide. By C. G. Teichebnann and 0. W. Schurmann, etc. Adelaide ; 1840. 8vo. 

Fior di Pensieri sulle Pietre Preziose di Ahmed Teifascite. Opera stampata nel suo 
originate Arabo, colla traduzione Italiana appresso, e diverse note di Antonio 
Raineri. Firenze: 1818. 4to. 

Propositions Philosophiques adress^es aux Savants de tons les Pays, par un Orien- 
tal. Constantinople: 1849. 8 to, pp. 12. 

Principes d’Etymologie Naturelle basfis sur les Origines des Languea S6mitico-San- 
scrites, par H. J. F. Parrat, etc. Paris: 1851. 4to. pp. 64. 

Abulghasi Bahadur Chani Historia Mongolorura et Tatarorum nunc primnm tatarice 
edita auctoritate et munificentia illustrissimi Cumitis Hicolai de Romanzof]^ etc. 
Casani: 1825. foL 

Philologisch-kritische Zugabe zu den .... zwei Mongolischen Original-Briefen der 
Kdnige von Persien Argun und Oeldsliaitu an Philipp den Scbonen ; von Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt. . St. Petersburg : 1824. 8 to. pp. 31, 3. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. VoL L 1, 6 suppL, and Vols. 
v-vii. Singapore: 1847, 1851-53. 3yo. 

Wiwoho or Mintorogo, a Javanese Poem, from the Kawi of Hempoe Kanno, edited 
by J. F. C. Gericke. [From the Verhandeliugen van het Batav. Genootsdr. van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Dcel xx] Batavia; 1845. 8 to. large paper. 

Romo, a Javanese Poem, in the Version of Joso Dbipoero, edited by C. F. Winter. 
[From the Verb. v. h. Batav. Gen. v. K. en W, Deel xxi] Batavia; 1847. Svo. 

Ardjoena Wiwaha. Benevens Balineschen interlmearen Commentarius. Het eerste 

echte Kawi-Werk, waarvan de oorspronkelijke Tekst gedrukt wordt door 

R. Friederich. [From the Ver. v. h, Batav. Gen. v. K. en W, Deel xxili] Bh.- 
tavia: 1850. 4to. 

Boma Kawja, a Poem of Bhauraa, son of the Earth, in the original Kawi, edited 
by R Friederich. [From the "Verb. v. h. Batav. Gen. v. K-en W., Deel xxiv] 

■ Batavia: 1852. 4to. 

Manik Maja, a Javanese Poem, edited by Dr. J. J. de Hollander. Batavia: 1852. 
Svo. 

Beschrijving van een Gedeelte der Eesidentie Riouw, door E. Netschcr. 8 to. 

Grundung der Stadt Pataliputra und Geschichte der Upakosa. Fragmente aus 
dem l^tbfi Sarit Sagara des Soma Deva. Sanskrit imd Deutsch von Hermann 
Brockhaus. Leipzig: 1835. Svo. pp. iv, 16, 15. 

Mataparikshfi .... An Examination of Religions ; Part the First ; containing a 
consideration of the Hindu Sastras, with an English Version and Preface. Mir- 
zapore: 1852. 12mo. 
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Beitrage znr Kritik des Poetischen TTieils im Hitopadeja. Von Otto Bdtitlingk. 

[From the WeL Asiat de I'Acad. Imp. des Sc. de St.-Petersbourg, Tome i] 

St. Petersburg : 1881. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Projet d’uue Societe de Manuscrita Sanskrits. Bonn : s. a. 8vo. pp. 7. 

Abliandluijg iiber das Sehul- und Lehrwesen der Mubamedaner im Mittelalter . . . ^ 
Von Dr. D.^niel Haneberg, etc. Miinchen: 1860. 4to. pp. 40. 

Exposition of the Principles of Mohammedan Jurisprudence, by EL Tomauw. St. 
Petersburg: 1850. 8vo. Ruxtian. 

Kutiscbe Miinzen. Von G. H. P. Nesselmann. [Aus d. neuen Preuss. Prov.-Blat- 
tern ....] Kbnigsberg: 1854. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Karn5ina i Hydary, or, Memoirs of the Brave and Noble Hyder Shab, sumamed 
Hyder Ally Khan Bahadur. To which is annexed, a Sketch of the History of 
his Illustrious Son, Tippoo Sultan. Compiled from the different works written 
by English, French, and Oriental Authors. [By Prince Ghulam Mohammed, son 
of Tippoo Sultan] Calcutta: 1848. 4to. Pmian. 

Fihrist Hamalat i-Haidari, etc. Hindustani abstract of the above. Calcutta; 1849. 
4to. 

Ausfuhrlicher Bericht iiber die in Konstantinopel vom October 1851 bis October 
1862 ersoliienenen Orientalischen Werke. Von Freiherrn Ottokar M. v. Schlechta 
‘Wssehrd, etc. [Aus d. Junihefte d. J. 1854 d. S. d. phil.-hi3t. CL d. Kais. Akad. 
d, Wiss. bes. abgedr.] Wien: 1854. 8yo. pp: 33. 

Plan der Real-Encyclopadie des Judenthums. Zuna^hst fiir die Mitarheiter. Kro- 
toschin ; 1 844. 1 2mo. pp. 55. 

Bechinoth 01am. Betrachtungen iiber das Weltleben von Jedajah Penini Bedarschi, 
mit interpunktirtem ebraischem Texte, und einer .... Uebersetzung von M. E. 
Stern Wien; 1847. 12mo. 

De Israelitarum per Mare Rubrum Transitu. Scripsit L. F. C. Tischendorf, etc. 

Cum Tabula. Lipshe: 1847. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Dialogues, and a small portion of the New Testament, in the English. Arabic, 
Haussa, and Bornu Languages. London : 1853. transv. fol. lithographed. 
Grammar of the Bornu or Kiinuri Language ; with Dialogues, Translations, and Vo- 
cabulary. London: 185.3. 8vo. 

Epilegomena zu Dr. Th. Benfey’s Griechischem Wurzellexikon von W. Sonne, etc. 
Wisnuir: 1847. 8vo. pp. iv, 64. 

Archiv fur Kunde Oesterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen. Herausgegeben von der 

Commission der Kais. Akad. der Wiss. Erstes Heft. Zweites Heft. Wien : 

1848. 8vo. 


Mah isim al-Athar wa HaWik al-Akhbar, “ Beauties of Foot-prints and Realities of 
Historical Narratives;” a history of the Ottoman Empire, in Turkish. By Ahmad 
Wasif EfifendL Constantinople: A. H. 1246 (=A. D. 1830). 2 vols. in 1. foL 

Kitab Bahth al Matalib fi ’lira al-’Arabiyah, ‘ Discussion of Points of Inquiry re- 
specting the Science of the Arabic Laogu.'^e;" by Jabril Fudhat al-Halabl 
Malta : 1836. 8vo. 

Al-Ajwibah aj-Jaliyah fi TJsut an-Nahwiyah; “Clear Answers respecting the Prin- 
ciples of Grammar.” Malta: 183‘i. 8vo. 

Marah al-Arwah; “ Resting place for Minds;” on Arabic inflection. By Ahmad 
Bm ’Ali Bin Mas’fld. Bulak: A. H. 1246 (=A. D. 1830). 8vo. 

A collection of Arabic poetry and prose, e. L and s. a. 8vo. 

_Abu Nasri Ismaelis Ebn Hammad Al-Gieuharii Farabiensis Purioris Sermonis 
Arabici Thesaurus, vi-.lgo dictus Kitab es-Sihah, id est. Liber Sehah, sive Lexicon 
Arabieum. Particula I. E codicibus manuscriptis siinima fide edidit ac versione 
Latina instruxit Everardus Scheidius. Trajecti ad Rhenum : [1786]. 4to. 

liiturgia; Ecclerise Anglicame Partes Pra:cipure; in linguam Arabicam tra- 

ducta; opera Edvardi Pocockii, etc. Londini; 1826. 12mo, 

^le Anglo Arabic Primer and Vocabulary Malta: 1832. 18mo. 

Fables, in Hindoostanee [DevanSgari character], for the use of Schools. Second 
Edition..... berampore: 1821. 8vo. 

Dialogues in English and Malay, the latter in both the Roman and the Arabic char- 
acter. s. L and s. a. 8vo. incomplete at end 
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ERRATA. 


p. 148, IL 2, 8 from below — exchange the words farmer and latter. 

p. 156, I 28— for plant* read planets, 

p. 157, L 25 — for 73-89 read 80-90. ^ ^ 

p. 168, table, 3rd column (Ptolemy), 1. 1 — ^for 36 read 6. 

p. 173, 1. 34 — for Ward read Warren. 

p. 176, I 20— for 84-88 read 31. 


p. 183, L 41— for 6059.666 read 6069.64. 
p. 191, 1.22 — for day-sine read earth-sine. 
p. 264, L 4 — for sines read signs. 
p. 267, L 20— for longitude of read of longitude. 
p. 334, L 12 — for as-Sarfah read as-Sarfah. 
p. 335. 1. 16 — tot fourteenth read thirteenth. 
p. 427, 1. 2 from below — for 1962nd read 1917th. 
p. 607, L 11— for oUndFT® read oJPSTFT®. 

p. 613, L 31— for 32,34 . . 

References made in the notas on the earlier chapters of the Surya-Siddhanta to 
the latter portion of chapter xii are in several instances wrong by one verse, owing 
to an error of the manuscript consulted. 
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